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INTRODTJCTION. 


Many  years  ago  a  cel^ratecl  writev,  in  speaking  of  Lord 
Byron,  who  had  then  been  dead  some  years,  said  that  so  much 
had  di'fi^y  heen  written  upon  him  that  the  subject  had  al- 
most become  commonplace,  but  was  far  from  being  eshausted. 
This  truth,  indispntable  when  applied  to  Byron's  genius,  his 
works,  and  to  hie  iotdlect,  was  then  and  still  is  equally  posi- 
tive when  referring  to  his  moral  qualities.  A  subject  aa  well 
as  an  object  may  become  commonplace  by  the  quantity,  but 
nevertheless  remain  new  and  rare,  owing  to  its  quahty.  A 
subject  can  not  be  exhausted  before  it  has  been  seen  under 
every  one  of  its  various  aspects,  and  appreciated  in  all  its 
pointa.  If  much  has  been  said  of  Lord  Byron,  has  his  truly 
noble  character  been  fairly  brought  to  light  ?  Has  he  not, 
on  the  contrary,  been  judged  rather  as  the  author  than  the 
man,  and  have  not  the  imaginary  creations  of  his  powerful 
mind  been  too  much  identified  with  reality?  In  the  best  bi- 
ographies of  his  life  do  we  not  meet  with  many  gaps  which 
have  to  be  filled  up — nay,  worse,  gaps  filled  up  with  errors 
which  have  to  be  eradicated  to  make  room  for  the  truth  ?  The 
object  of  this  work  is  precisely  to  do  away  with  these  errors 
and  to  replace  them  by  facts,  and  to  dispel  the  shadows  which 
fancy  has  raised  around  his  name.  For  the  old  opinions  we 
wish  to  substitute  new  appreciations,  by  weighing  exactly  the 
measure  of  truth  which  exists  in  the  former ;  and  by  the  logic 
of  facts  we  wish  to  judge  fairly  ao  as  to  prevent  posterity 
from  being  deceived.  In  doing  this  we  do  not  pretend  to 
A  2 
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give  EnglaDd  any  new  information.  For  a  long  time,  no 
doubt,  error  sprang  from  that  country  ;  but  years  and  events 
liavo  passed  since  that  state  of  things  existed.  The  liberal 
and  tolerant  spirit,  enlightened  by  philosophy,  which  has 
spread  all  over  liberal  England,  has  also  been  reflected  in  the 
opinions  formed  of  men,  and  has  modified  many  pages  of  bi- 
ography and  history  and  made  Englishmen  feel  how  numer- 
otis  were  the  wrongs  of  which  they  were  guilty  toward  their 
illustrious  countryman. 

It  is  useless  to  speak  of  the  national  soifishncss  of  England, 
and  pretend  that  she  only  appreciates  or  rewards  with  her 
love  and  esteem  such  writers  as  flatter  her  pride  or  hide  her 
defects  from  the  eyes  of  foreigners.  This  may  be  true,  gen- 
erafly  speaking ;  but  Lord  Byron's  patriotic  feelings  were  of 
a  very  different  cast.  He  thought  it  best  to  expose  to  the 
world  at  large  the  faults  of  his  countrymen,  in  order  to  cor- 
rect them.  His  patriotism  was  influenced  by  the  superiority 
of  the  noble  sentiment  which  actuated  his  life.  Peeling  as 
he  did,  that  he  was,  above  aU,  a  member  of  the  great  human 
community,  and  declaring  it  openly;  despising  popularity,  if 
it  cost  him  the  sacrifice  of  a  truth  which  he  deemed  it  useful 
and  right  to  proclaim,  and  thus  going  against  many  of  the 
passions,  prejudices,  and  opinions  of  his  countrymen,  Byron 
certainly  wounded  many  susceptibilities ;  and  could  we  for- 
get all  he  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  English,  we  might 
almost  say  he  was  too  severe  in  his  judgments  upon  them. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  travel 
in  England  without  meeting  everywhere  some  token  of  hom- 
age paid  to  the  memory  of  Byron.  Scotland,  who  looks  upon 
him  almost  as  a  son,  ia  proud  to  show  the  several  houses 
wherein  he  lived  when  a  child,  and  preserves  his  name  and 
memory  with  love  and  respect.  To  have  seen  him  onee,  is  a 
recollection  of  which  one  is  proud.  A  particular  charm  en- 
circles the  places,  mountains,  rivers,  and  bridge  of  Don,  of 
which  he  speaks,  simply  because  he  has  mentioned  them  in  his 
poems.  A  letter  or  any  thing  which  has  belonged  to  him  is 
looked  upon  as  a  treasure. 

At  Harrow,  the  beloved  residence  of  his  yonth,  the  grow- 
ing generation  bow  with  affectionate  respect  before  the  pyra- 
mid which  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  love  of  a 
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former  youthful  generation.  At  Cambridge,  among  all  the 
monuments  which  recall  the  glories  of  the  past,  Lord  Byron's 
statue  commands  the  rest,  and  occupies  the  place  of  honor. 
The  rooms  which  he  had  there  are  shown  and  reverenced  as 
places  which  have  harbored  genius.  In  Parliament  the  same 
man  who  foi-merly,  by  unjust  and  unmerited  criticisms  of  the 
youthful  poet,  decried  his  growing  genius,  and  who  was  guilty 
of  other  wrongs  against  him,  has  made  an  act  of  reparation 
and  of  justice  by  expressing  publicly  his  regret  that  a  grudge 
of  the  dean  in  Byron's  time  had  prevailed  to  prevent  a  monu- 
ment being  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  memory  of 
the  poet.  The  pilgrimage  to  Newstead  is  looked  upon  as  an 
intellectual  feast,  if  not  as  a  duty,  by  young  Englishmen,  and 
his  genius  is  so  much  revered  by  them  that  they  do  not  admit 
that  he  is  equalled  by  any  contemporary  poet  or  likely  to  be 
surpassed  by  those  who  follow.  No  doubt,  therefore,  England 
now-a-days  only  prefers  what  formerly  she  used  to  exact  from 
her  poets.  Moore's  culpable  timidities  and  Ma«anlay's  declam- 
atory exaggerations  must,  at  least,  be  looked  upon  as  weak- 
nesses of  character,  which  would  have  been  disowned  by 
themselves,  had  they  lived  long  enough  to  witness  the  change 
in  public  opinion. 

Although  full  justice  has  not  yet  been  done  to  the  noble 
character  of  the  man,  still  partial  justice  has  been  rendered  to 
Byron's  memory  by  the  summary  dismissal  of  the  numerous 
false  writings  which  appeared  and  which  tended  to  replace 
the  truth  by  the  creations  of  fancy,  and  to  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  poet  the  thoughts  of  their  authors  and  not  his  own,  oi" 
to  insult  him  by  a  magnanimous  defense,  the  honor  and  glory 
of  which  was  to  redound  entirely  to  the  writers.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  if  Byron  was  openly  calumniated  during 
his  lifetime,  he  was  not  less  so  after  his  death  by  disguised 
slander,  especially  by  that  kind  of  absolution  which  in  reality 
is  one  of  the  most  odious  forms  of  c^umny,  since  it  is  the 
most  hypocritical  and  most  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  least 
likely  to  be  touched.  But  England  has  at  last  understood 
the  tnith  and  settled  all  such  opinions. 

To  England,  therefore,  these  pages,  which  contain  the  rec- 
tification of  certain  old  opinions,  will  be  useless.  But  can  the 
same  be  said  of  other  countries,  and  of  France  especially? 
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Even  now-a-days,  we  read  such  fanciful  appreciation  of  Byron's 
character  that  we  could  almost  believe  that  the  rumors  and 
calumnies  which  came  from  England  had  never  been  refuted ; 
and  that  extraordinary  views  expressed  by  Lamartine  in  beau- 
tiful verse  are  still  entertained,  and  the  question  still  asked, 
whether  Byron  was  "  a  devil  or  an  angel  ?"  On  reading  such 
appreciations,  it  seems  opportune  to  present  those  who  admire 
genius  and  truth  with  a  very  humble  but  conscientious  study 
of  Byron's  great  mind. 

Can  it  be  objected,  that  the  faet  of  the  defense  of  a  foreign- 
er detracts  from  the  interest  of  the  reader  ?  Can  a  genius  be 
a  stranger  to  man,  and  does  not  the  earth  seem  too  small  to 
contain  such  exceptional  beings  ? 

Our  civilization,  which  has  almost  suppressed  every  physi- 
cal barrier  that  exists  between  the  nations  of  the  earth,  has 
still  further  annihilated  those  of  the  intellect:  so  much  so, 
that  Shakapeare,  Dante,  Goethe,  are  as  much  revered  in  France 
as  in  their  respective  countries,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
of  the  idioms  in  which  they  have  written.  The  same  will 
occur  in  respect  to  Lord  Byron,  whose  name  alone  opposes 
every  barrier,  and  against  whom  the  difference  of  nationality 
can  not  form  any  obstacle.  The  language  of  genius  is  not  of 
one  countiy  only,  but  appertains  to  humanity  in  general :  and 
God  Himself  has  implanted  its  rules  in  every  heart. 

This  book  is  not  a  regular  nor  a  methodical  biography. 
Nor  is  it  an  apology ;  but  rather  a  study,  an  analysis,  the 
portrait  of  a  great  mind  seen  under  all  its  aspects,  with  no 
other  decided  intention  on  the  part  of  the  writer  than  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  to  rest  upon  indisputable  facts  and  rely  upon 
unimpeachable  testimony. 

The  public  now,  it  is  said,  can  riot  boar  eulogy,  and  cares 
only  to  know  the  weak  points  of  great  men.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  case.  It  would  be  too  severe  a  criticism 
of  human  nature  in  general,  and  of  our  times  in  particular. 
In  any  case,  we  can  not  accept  the  statement  as  correct,  when 
applied  to  noble  characters  to  whom  we  especially  dedicate 
this  work.  It  may  be,  the  reader  will  find  in  our  essay  beau- 
ties which  he  had  not  yet  observed,  which  have  hitherto  been 
disputed  in  the  original,  and  which  less  sympathetic  natures 
than  ours  might  term  complacent  eulogies;  but  the  fear  of 
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being  blamed  and  of  being  unpopular  shall  not  deter  us  from 
our  intention  of  bringing  them  forth.  No  criticism  can  pre- 
vent our  praising,  when  he  deserves  it,  the  man  who  never 
knew  the  weaknesses  of  jealousy,  and  who  never  failed  to  be- 
stow eulogy  upon  every  kind  of  talent  without  ever  claiming 
any  in  return.  In  publishing  the  book  we  are,  moreover,  cer- 
tain that  what  to-day  may  appear  praise,  to-morrow  will  be 
termed  justice. 

Lord  Byron  shone  at  a  period  when  a  school  called  Ro- 
mantic was  in  progress  of  formation.  That  school  wanted  a 
type  by  which  to  mould  its  heroes,  as  a  planet  requires  a  sun 
to  give  it  light.  It  took  Byron  as  that  type,  and  adorned  him 
with  all  the  qualities  which  pleased  its  fancy,  but  the  time  has 
more  than  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  that  truth  should  re- 
veal him  in  hia  true  light.  My  book  is  not  likely  to  dispel 
every  cloud,  but  a  few  shades  only  add  to  the  lustre  and  bril- 
liancy of  a  landscape. 
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At  all  times  the  world  has  been  very  unjust ;  and  (who 
does  not  know  it  ?)  in  the  history  of  nations  many  an  Aris- 
tides  has  paid  with  exile  the  price  of  his  virtues  and  his  popu- 
larity. Great  men,  great  countries,  whole  nations,  whole  cen- 
turies, have  had  to  bear  up  against  injustice ;  and  the  truth  is, 
that  vice  has  so  often  taken  the  place  of  virtue,  evil  of  good,  and 
error  of  truth,  some  have  been  judged  so  severely  and  others  so 
leniently,  that,  could  the  book  of  redress  be  written,  not  only 
would  it  be  too  voluminous,  but  it  would  also  be  too  painful 
to  peruse.  Honest  people  would  feel  shame  to  see  the  judg- 
ments before  which  many  a  great  mind  has  had  to  bend ;  and 
how  often  party  spirit,  either  religious  or  poUtical,  moved  by 
the  basest  passions — such  as  hatred,  envy,  rivalry,  vengeance, 
fanaticism.,  intolerance,  self-love — has  been  a  pretext  for  disfig- 
uring in  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  greatest  and  noblest  char- 
acters. It  would  then  be  seen  how  some  censor  (profiting  by 
the  breach  which  circumstances,  or  even  a  slight  fault  on  the 
part  of  these  great  minds,  may  have  made,  and  joining  issue 
with  other  inferior  judges  of  character)  has  often  succeeded 
in  throwing  a  shade  on  their  glorious  actions  and  in  casting 
a  slur  upon  their  reputation,  like  those  little  insects  which 
from  their  number  actually  succeed,  notwithstanding  their 
smaUnesa,  in  darkening  the  rays  of  the  sun.  What  is  worse, 
however,  is,  that  when  history  has  once  been  erroneously  writ- 
ten, and  a  hero  has  been  put  forward  in  colors  which  are  not 
real,  the  pubfic  actually  becomes  accessory  to  the  deception 
practiced  upon  it ;  for  it  becomes  so  enamored  of  the  false 
type  which  has  been  held  out  to  its  admiration  that  it  will 
not  loosen  its  hold  on  it.  Public  opinion,  once  fixed,  becomes 
a  perfect  despotism. 
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Nevev,  perliaps,  has  this  phenomenon  sliown  itself  more 
visibly  and  more  roniarkably  than  in  the  ca&e  of  Lord  Byron. 
Not  only  was  he  a  victim  of  these  obstinate  prejudices,  but 
in  his  case  the  smnihilation  of  truth  and  the  creation  of  an 
imaginary  type  have  been  possible  only  at  the  coat  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  palpable  contradic- 
tions. So  that  he  has  really  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  cu- 
rious instances  of  the  levity  with  which  human  judgments  are 
formed. 

We  have  elsewhere  described  the  various  phases  of  this 
phenomenon,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  which  has  been 
the  resolution  to  identify  the  poet  with  the  first  heroes  of  his 
poems.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  was  as  disloyal  as  it  was 
contrary  to  all  the  received  rales  of  literature.  It  was  in- 
spired by  hatred  and  vengeance,  adopted  by  an  idle  and  frivo- 
lous public,  and  the  result  has  proved  to  be  something  entire- 
ly opposed  to  the  truth. 

As  long  as  such  a  whimsical  creation  was  harmless,  it 
amused  Byron  himself  'and  his  friends ;  but  tlie  day  came 
when  it  ceased  to  be  harmless  without  ceasing  to  be  eccen- 
tric, and  became  to  Byron  a  true  robe  of  Ifessus. 

At  his  death  the  truth  was  demanded  of  liis  biographers ; 
but  the  puppet  which  had  been  erected  stood  there,  and 
amaKcd  the  good,  while  it  served  the  malice  of  the  wicked. 
His  genius  was  analyzed,  but  no  conscientious  study  of  his 
character  was  made,  and  Byi-on,  as  man,  remained  an  unknown 
personage. 

Tet  among  his  biographers  there  were  men  of  upright  and 
enhghtened  minds :  they  did  not  all  seek  to  raise  themselves 
at  tlie  cost  of  depreciating  him,  nor  to  gain  popularity  by 
sparing  individuals  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Byron. 

If  among  them  many  proved  to  bo  black  sheep,  there  were 
several,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  sincere,  and  even  kindly 
disposed.  Tet  not  one  did  full  justice  to  Byron,  not  one  de- 
fended him  as  he  deserved  not  one  explained  his  true  charac- 
ter with  the  CO  6C  e  t  uus  er  ergy  which  in  itself  constitutes 
authority.  We  sh  11  sj  eak  elsewhere  of  the  causes  which 
gave  rise  to  thia  phenomtnon.  We  shall  mention  the  part 
which  public  op  n  on  pkjed  in  England  when  suddenly  dis- 
pleased with  a  JO  t     1      li  ed  sound  the  d 
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the  human  heart ;  and  who  as  an  artist  and  a  jjsycholo^st 
was  interested  in  watching  the  growth  of  every  passion,  and 
especially  that  of  love,  regardless  of  the  conjugal  felicity 
which  that  public  wished  him  to  respect.  It  began  to  fear 
that  its  enthusiasm  for  Lord  Byron  was  a  national  crime,  and 
by  degrees  became  accessory  to  the  calumnies  which  were 
heaped  upon  his  noble  character,  on  account  of  his  supposed 
want  of  patriotism,  and  his  refusal  to  be  blind  to  the  defects 
of  the  mother-country.  We  shall  see  how  hia  biographers, 
preferring  invention  to  strict  adherence  to  the  truth,  com- 
pounded a  Lord  Byi'on  such  as  not  to  be  any  longer  recogniz- 
able, and  to  become  even — especially  in  France — a  caricature. 
Of  all  this  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  We  shall  now  rather 
point  to  the  curious  than  to  the  unjust  character  of  this  fact, 
and  notice  the  contradictions  to  which  Byron's  biographers 
have  lent  themselves. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  have  granted  to  him  an  infinity  of  virtues, 
and  naturally  fine  qualities — such  as  sensitiveness,  generosity, 
frankness,  humility,  charity,  soberness,  greatness  of  soul,  force 
of  wit,  manly  piide,  and  nobility  of  sentiment ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  tbey  do  not  sufficiently  clear  him  of  the  faults 
which  directly  exclude  the  above-mentioned  qualities.  The 
moral  man  does  not  sufiiciently  appear  in  their  writings :  tbey 
do  not  suffidently  proclaim  his  character — one  of  the  finest 
that  was  ever  allied  to  a  great  intellect.  Why?  Are  these 
virtues  such  that,  like  excellent  and  salutaiy  substances,  they 
become  poisoned  when  placed  in  contact  within  the  same 
crucible? 

In  this  refusal  to  do  justice  there  is  contradiction;  and  as 
error  exists  where  contradiction  lies,  it  is  precisely  in  that 
contradiction  that  we  must  seek  the  means  of  refuting  error 
and  assert  the  power  of  truth. 

Nature  always  proceeds  logically,  and  the  effect  is  always 
in  direct  analogy  with  its  cause.  Even  in  the  moral  world  the 
precise  character  of  exact  sciences  must  be  found.  If  in  a  prob- 
lem we  meet  with  a  contradiction,  are  we  not  certain  that  its 
solution  has  been  badly  worked  out,  and  that  we  must  begin  it 
over  again  to  find  a  true  result?  The  same  reasoning  holds 
good  for  the  moral  spheres.  When  a  judgment  has  been 
wrongly  formed,  that  is,  when  there  appears  to  be  contradic- 
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tion  between  various  opmiotis,  that  judgment  must  be  remod- 
elled, the  cause  of  the  error  must  be  looked  for,  truth  must 
be  separated  from  falsehood,  and  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
law  which  obliges  us  to  weigh  impartially  every  assertion,  and 
to  discuss  equally  the  ayes  and  noes.  Let  this  be  done  for 
Lord  Byron.  Let  us  analyze  iaets,  question  the  eye-witness- 
es of  his  life,  and  peruse  his  admirable  and  simply-written 
letters,  wherein  his  sou!  has,  so  to  say,  photographed  itself. 
ActH  are  unquestionably  more  significative  than  words;  yet 
if  we  wish  to  inquire  into  hia  poetry,  not  by  way  of  apprecia- 
ting his  genius  {with  which  at  present  we  have  nothing  to  do), 
bnt  the  nature  of  the  man,  let  us  do  so  loyally.  Let  us  not 
attribute  to  him  the  character  which  he  lends  to  his  heroes, 
nor  the  customs  which  he  attributes  to  them,  simply  because 
here  and  there  he  has  given  to  the  one  something  of  his  man- 
ner, to  the  other  some  of  his  sentiments;  or  because  he  has 
harbored  them,  in  the  belief  that  hospitality  can  be  extended 
to  the  wicked  without  the  good  suffering  from  it.  . 

Let  us  first  examine  "  Childe  Harold," — the  poem  which 
principally  contributed  to  mystify  the  public,  and  commenced 
that  despotic  typo  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

Childe  Harold  does  not  tell  his  own  story.  His  life  is  told 
by  a  poet.  There  are,  therefore,  two  well-marked  personages 
on  the  scene,  perfectly  distinct  and  different  from  one  another. 
The  first  is  the  young  nobleman  in  whom  Byron  intended  to 
personify  the  precocious  perversion  of  mind  and  soul  of  the 
age,  and  in  general  the  biased  existence  of  the  young  men  of 
the  day,  of  whom  be  had  met  many  types  at  Cambridge,  and 
on  his  first  launch  into  society.  The  second  is  the  minstrel 
who  tells  his  stOry. 

The  heart  of  the  fonner  is  closed  to  all  joy  and  to  all  the 
finest  impulses  of  the  soul ;  whereas  that  of  tlie  other  beats 
with  delight  at  the  prospect  of  all  that  is  noble,  great,  good, 
and  just  in  the  world.  Why  identify  the  author  rather  with 
the  one  than  with  the  other  —  with  the  former  rather  than 
with  the  latter  ?  Why  take  from  him  his  own  sentiments,  to 
give  him  those  of  his  hero  ?  That  hero  can  not  be  called  mys- 
terious, since  in  his  preface  Byron  tells  us  himself  the  mora! 
object  for  which  he  has  selected  him.  If  Childe  Harold  per- 
sonifies Lord  Byron,  who  will  personify  the  poet  ?    That  poet 
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(and  he  is  no  other  than  Lord  Byron)  plays  a  far  greater 
part  than  the  hero.  He  is  much  of  toner  on  the  scene.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  poem  the  minstrel  alone  speaks.  In  the 
ninety-three  stanzas  of  which  the  first  canto  is  composed,  Har- 
old is  on  the  scene  ^during  nineteen  stanzas  only,  while  the 
poet  speaks  in  his  own  name  during  the  seventy-fonr  other 
stanzas,  displaying  a  beautiful  soul  under  various  aspects,  and 
exhibiting  no  melancholy  other  than  that  inherent  to  aU  ele- 
vated poetry. 

As  for  the  second  canto,  it  opens  with  a  monologue  of  the 
minstrel,  and  Harold  ia  foi-gotten  until  the  sixteenth  stanza. 
Then  only  does  tlio  melancholy  hero  appear,  to  disappeai- 
and  reappear  again  for  a  few  moments.  But  he  rather  seems 
to  annoy  the  minstrel,  who  finishes  at  the  seventy-third  stanza 
by  dismissing  him  altogether ;  and  from  that  moment  to  the 
end  of  the  canto  the  wretched  and  unamiable  personage  does 
not  reappear.  To  whom,  then,  belong  all  the  admirable  senti- 
ments and  all  the  virtuous  aspirations  which  we  read  of  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  canto?— to  whom, if  not  to  the  minstrel 
himself?  that  is,  to  Lord  Byron.  What  poet  has  paid  so  no- 
ble a  tribute  to  every  virtue  ?  Coald  that  vigor  and  freshness 
of  mind  which  breathe  upon  the  lips  of  the  poet,  and  which 
well  belonged  to  him,  suit  the  corrupfed  nature  of  Harold? 
If  Byron  dismisses  his  hero  so  .often,  it  is  because  he  experi- 
ences toward  him  the  feelings  of  a  logical  moralist. 

Why  then  identify  Lord  Byron  with  a  personage  he  him- 
self disowns  as  his  prototype,  both  in  his  notes,  in  his  pref- 
ace, in  his  conversations ;  and  who  is  proved  by  facts,  by  the 
poem  itself,  and  by  the  poet's  logical  and  moral  reasoning,  to  be 
entirely  different  from  his  creation  ?  It  is  trne  that  Byron 
conceived  the  unfortunate  idea  of  surrounding  his  hero  by 
several  incidents  in  his  own  existence,  to  place  him  in  the  so- 
cial circle  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  and  to  give  him  a 
mother  and  a  sister,  a  disappointed  love,  a  Newstead  Abbey 
like  his  own,  and  to  make  him  travel  where  he  had  travelled, 
and  experience  the  same  adventures. 

That  is  true,  and  such  an  act  of  imprudence  can  only  be 
explained,  by  the  confidence  on  which  he  relied  that  the  iden- 
tification could  never  have  been  tbonght  of.  At  twenty-one 
conscience  speaks  louder  than  experience.     But  if  we  can  jus- 
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tify  the  accuaation  of  his  having  been  imprudent,  can  we  jus- 
tify his  having  been  calumniated  ? 

Eight  years  aiter  the  publication  of  the  second  canto,  By- 
ron wrote  the  third;  and  here  the  pilgrim  occasionally  ap- 
pears, but  80  changed  that  he  seoms  to  have  been  merged  into 
the  poet,  and  to  form  with  him  one  person  only.  Childe  Har- 
old's sorrows  are  those  of  Lord  Byron,  but  there  no  longer  es- 
istfl  any  trace  of  misanthropy  or  of  satiety.  His  heart  already 
beats  with  that  of  the  poet  for  chaste  and  devoted  affections, 
for  all  the  most  amiable,  the  most  noble,  and  the  most  sublime 
of  sentiments.  He  loves  the  flowers,  the  smiling  and  glorious, 
the  charming  and  sublime  aspect  of  nature. 

"Yet  not  insensible 'to  all  which  here 
Awoke  the  jocund  birds  to  early  song 
In  glons  which  might  have  made  even  cxHe  dear; 
Though  00  liis  brow  were  graven  lines  austere, 
And  tranqnil  sternness,  which  had  ta'en  llie  place 
Of  feelings  fiercer  far  but  less  severe, 
Joy  was  not  always  absent  from  his  ftce, 
But  o'er  it  ill  such  scenes  would  steal  with  transient  trace." 

No  longer,  then,  is  satiety  depicted  upon  the  pilgrim's 
brow, but  "lines  austere;"  and  the  poet  seems  so  dpsirous  of 
proving  to  us  that  Harold  is  metamorphosed,  that  when  he  ex- 
presses sentiments  fall*  of  sympathy,  humanity,  and  goodness, 
his  horror  for  war  and  his  dislike  for  the  beauties  of  the 
Rhine,  because — 

"A  thousand  battles  have  assail'd  thy  banks," 
he  takes  care  to  add^ 

"Thus  Harold  inly  said" 

Harold,  then,  has  ceased  to  be  the  weary  blas^  pilgrim  of 
twenty-one,  who  in  the  first  canto  remains  unmoved  in  pres- 
ence of  the  attractions  of  Florence  the  l)eautiful,  who  inspired 
the  poet  with  such  dLHerent  sentiments  that  m  the  midst  even 
of  a  storm  which  threatens  to  swallow  him  up  be  actually 
finds  strength  enough  to  express  his  sentiments  of  real  love 
for  the  lovely  absent  one— of  a  love,  indeed,  \i  hit,h  is  evident- 
ly returned.  His  heart,  like  the  poet's,  now  beitiS  with  a  pure 
love,  and  causes  him  to  chant  the  absence  of  his  friend  in  the 
most  beautiful  strain.  Where  is  the  old  Harold  ?  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  poet,  tired  of  a  companion  so  disagreeable  and 
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so  opposed  to  his  tastes,  and  wishing  to  get  rid  of  him  but  not 
knowing  how,  had  first  olianged  and  moulded  him  to  his  own 
likeness  by  giving  him  his  own  sentiments,  his  own  great  heart, 
bis  own  pains,  his  own  affections,  and,  not  finding  the  change 
natural,  had  dismissed  him  altogether.  And  so  it  appears, 
for  after  the  fifty-fifth  stanza  of  the  third  canto,  Childo  Har- 
old disappears  forever.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
canto,  which  was  published  a  year  after,  under  the  auspices  of 
an  Italian  sky,  the  reader  finds  himself  in  tho  presence  of  the 
poet  only.  He  meets  in  him  a  great  and  generous  soul,  but 
the  victim  of  the  most  odious  and  unmerited  persecution,  who 
takes  his  revenge  in  forgiving  the  wrongs  which  are  done  to 
him,  and  who  reserves  all  his  energies  to  consecrate  them  to 
the  iove  of  that  which  is  lovable,  to  the  admiration  of  that 
which  calls  for  it,  and  who  at  twenty-nine  yetirs  of  age  is  im- 
bued with  Christian  and  philosophical  qualities,  which  his 
wearied  hero  could  never  have  possessed. 

Why  then  again  have  identified  Byron  with  Childe  Har- 
old ?  For  what  reason?  It  strikes  ue,  that  the  simplest  no- 
tions of  fairness  require  ua  at  least  to  take  into  account  the 
words  of  the  author  himself,  and  to  hsten  to  the  protestations 
of  a  man  who  despised  unmerited  praise  more  than  unjust  re- 
proof. 

"A  fictitious  character,"  says  Byron,  "is  introduced  for 
the  sake  of  giving  some  connection  to  the  piece 

"  It  had  been  easy  to  varnish  over  his  faults,  to  make  him 
do  more  and  express  less,  bnt  he  never  was  intended  as  an  ox- 
ample,  fui-ther  than  to  show  that  early  perversion  of  mind  and 
morals  leads  to  satiety  of  past  pleasures  and  disappointment 
in  ney  ones,  and  that  even  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  stim- 
nlus  of  travel  are  lost  on  a  soul  so  constituted,  or  rather  mis- 
directed. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  friends,  on  whose  opin- 
ions I  set  a  high  value,  that  in  this  fictitious  character, '  Childe 
Harold,'  I  may  incur  the  suspicion  of  having  intended  some 
real  personage :  this  I  beg  leave  once  for  all  to  disclaim — Har- 
old is  the  child  of  imagination,  for  the  purpose  I  have  stated. 
In  some  very  trivial  particulars,  and  those  merely  local,  there 
might  be  grounds  for  such  a  notion  :  but  in  the  main  points, 
I  should  hope,  none  whatever," 
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Warned  by  his  friends  of  the  danger  which  there  was  for 
him  in  being  identified  with  his  hero,  he  paused  before  pub- 
lishmg  the  poem.  He  had  written  it^ather  by  way  of  recre- 
ation than  for  any  other  motive ;  and  when  Dallaa  expressed 
to  him  his  great  desire  to  see  the  worit  published,  Byron  told 
him  how  unwilling  he  was  that  it  should  appear  in  print,  and 
thus  wrote  to  him,  after  having  given  way  to  Dallas's  wishes  in 
the  matter : — 

"  I  must  wish  to  avoid  identifying  Childe  Harold's  charac- 
ter.with  mine.  If  in  certain  passages  it  is  believed  that  I 
wished  to  identify  my  hero  with  myself,  believe  that  it  is  only 
in  certain  parts,  and  even  then  I  shall  not  allow  it.  As  for 
the  manor  of  Childe  Harold  bemg  an  old  monastic  residence, 
I  thought  I  might  better  describe  what  I  have  seen  than  what 
I  invent.     I  would  not  for  worlds  be  a  man  like  my  hero." 

A  year  after,  in  writing  to  Moore  on  the  occasion  of  dedi- 
cating his  "  Corsair  "  to  him,  after  saying  that  not  only  had 
his  heroes  been  criticised,  but  that  he  had  almost  been  made 
responsible  for  their  acts  as  if  they  were  personal  to  himself, 
he  adds : 

"Those  who  know  me  are  undeceived,  a»d  those  who  do 
not  I  have  little  interest  in  undeceiving.  I  have  no  particular 
desire  that  any  but  my  acquaintance  should  think  the  author 
better  than  the  beings  of  his  imagining ;  but  I  can  not  help  a 
little  surprise,  and  perhaps  amusement,  at  some  odd  critical 
exceptions  in  the  present  instance,  when  I  see  several  bards 
in-very  reputable  plight,  and  quite  exempted  from  alt  partici- 
pation in  the  faults  of  their  heroes,  who  nevertheless  might 
be  found  with  little  more  morality  than  the  Giaour;  and  per- 
haps— ^but  no — I  must  admit  ChiJde  Harold  to  be  a  v^ry  re- 
pulsive personage,  and  as  to  his  identity,  those  who  like  it 
must  give  him  whatever  alias  they  please." 

And  in  order  to  embrace  the  whole  of  his  life  in  these  quo- 
tations, we  will  add  what  he  said  at  Cephalonia,  to  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, shortly  before  his  death  : — 

"I  can  not  conceive  why  people  will  always  mix  up  my 
own  character  and  opinions,  with  those  of  the  imaginary  bO' 
ings  which,  as  a  poet,  I  have  the  right  and  liberty  to  draw." 

"They  cert^nly  do  not  spare  your  lordship  in  that  re- 
spect," i-eplied  Kennedy  ;  "  and  in  '  Childe  Harold,' '  Lara,'  the 
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'  Giaour,'  and  '  Don  Juaii,'  they  are  tocT  much  disposed  to 
think  tliat  you  paint  in  many  instanctis  yourself,  and  that 
these  characters  are  only  the  vehicles  for  the  expression  of 
your  own  sentiments  and  feelings." 

"  They  do  me  great  injustice,"  he  replied,  "  and  what  was 
never  before  done  to  any  poet.  .  . .  But  even  in  'Don  Juan' 
I  have  been  misunderstood.  I  take  a  vicious  and  unprinci- 
pled character,  and  lead  him  through  those  ranks  of  society 
whose  high  external  aoeomplishmenta  cover  and  cloak  inter- 
nal and  secret  vices,  and  I  paiilt  the  natural  effects  of  such 
characters,  and  certainly  they  are  not  so  highly  colored  as 
we  find  theni  in  veal  life." 

"  This  may  be  true,"  said  Kennedy,  "  but  the  question  is, 
what  are  your  motives  and  object  for  painting  nothing  but 
scenes  of  vice  and  folly  ?" 

"To  remove  the  cloak  which  the  manners  and  maxims  of 
society,"  said  his  lordship,  "throw  over  their  secret.sins,  and 
show  them  to  the  world  as  they  really  are.  You  have  not," 
added  he,  "been  so  much  in  high  and  noble  life  as  I  have 
been ;  but  if  you  had  fully  entered  into  it,  and  seen  what  was 
going  on,  yon  would  have  felt  convinced  that  it  was  time  to 
unmask  the  specious  hyprocrisy,  and  show  it  in  its  native 
colors  !" 

Kennedy  having  then  remarked  that  the  lower  and  mid- 
dling classes  of  society  never  entertained  the  opinion  that  the 
highest  classes  exhibited  models  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  were, 
indeed,  disposed  to  beheve  them  worse  than  they  really  were, 
Byron  replied  :^ 

"  It  is  impossible  you  can  believe  the  higher  classes  of  so- 
ciety worse  than  they  are  in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  for 
no  language  can  sufficiently  paint  them," 

"But  still,  my  lord,  granting  this,  how  is  your  book  calcu- 
lated to  improve  them,  and  by  what  right,  and  under  what 
title  do  yon  too  come  forward  in  this  undertaking?" 

"  By  the  right,"  he  replied, "  which  every  one  has  who  ab- 
hors vice  united  with  hypocrisy.  My  plan  is  to  lead  Don  Juan 
through  various  ranks  of  society  and  show  that  wherever  you 
go  vice  is  to  be  found." 

The  doctor  then  observed,  that  satire  had  never  done  any 
good,  or  converted  one  man  from  vice  to  virtue,  and  that  while 
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his  satires  were  naelees,  they  would  call  upon  Iiia  head  the 
disapproval  both  of  the  virtuous  and  the  wicked, 

"  But  it  ia  strange,"  answered  Byron,  "  that  I  should  be 
attacked  on  all  sides,  not  only  from  magazines  and  reviews, 
but  also  from  the  pulpit.  They  preach  against  me  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  infidelity  and  immorality,  and  I  have  missed  my 
mark  sadly  in  having  succeeded  in  pleasing  nobody.  That 
those  whose  vices  I  depicted  and  unm^ked  shoidd  cry  out 
is  natural,  but  that  the  friends  of  religion  should  do  so  is  aur- 
pi-ising :  for  you  know,"  said  he,  smiling, "  that  I  am  assisting 
you  in  my  own  way  as  a  poet,  by  endeavoring  to  convince 
people  of  their  depravity ;  for  it  is  a  doctrine  of  yours— is  it 
not? — that  the  human  heart  is  corrupted;  and  therefore  if  I 
show  that  it  is  so  in  those  ranks  which  assume  the  external 
marks  of  pohteness  and  benevolence, — having  had  the  best 
opportunities,  and  better  than  most  poets,  of  observing  it, — 
am  I  not  doing  an  essential  service  to  your  cause,  by  first  con- 
vincing tiem  of  their  sins,  and  thus  enabling  you  to  throw  in 
your  doctrine  with  more  effect?" 

"All  this  is  true,"  said  Kennedy;  "but  you  have  not 
shown  them  what  to  do,  however  much  you  may  have  shown 
them  what  they  are.  You  are  like  the  surgeon  who  tears  the 
bandages  from  the  numerous  wounds  of  his  ulcerated  patients, 
and,  instead  of  giving  fresh  remedies,  you  espoee  them  to  the 
air  and  disgust  of  every  bystander,  who,  laughing,  exclaims, 
'  How  filthy  these  fellows  are  I' " 

"  But  I  shall  not  be  so  bad  as  that,"  said  Lord  Byron ; 
"  you  shall  see  what  a  winding  up  J  shall  give  to  the  story." 

The  end  was  to  justify  and  give  a  moral  to  every  thing. 
While  reproving,  however,  this  system  of  identification,  which 
not  only  leads  to  error  bat  also  to  calumny,  can  it,  howovoi-, 
be  denied  that  there  was  not  some  reason,  if  not  .to  justify  it, 
at  least  to  explain  it  ?  To  deny  that  there  is,  would,  we  think, 
be  to  commit  another  en-or.  The  nature  of  Lord  Eyroa's 
genius,  the  circnmstances  of  his  life,  the  innate  qualities  of  his 
heart  and  soul,  were  unquestionably  aids  to  his  detractors. 

Upon  the  measure  of  t!ie  relations  which  existed  between 
reality  and  fiction  in  his  poems,  and  especially-  as  applied  to 
his  own  history,  here  are  the  words  of  Moore  i — 

"As  the  mathematician  of  old  required  but  a  spot  to  stand 
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upon,  to  be  able,  as  he  boasted,  to  move  tbe  world,  so  a  certain 
degree  of  foundation  in  fact  seemed  necessary  to  Byron,  be- 
fore that  lever  which  he  knew  how  to  apply  to  the  world  of 
the  passions  could  be  wielded  by  him.  So  small,  however, 
was,  in  many  instances,  the  connection  with  reality  which  sat- 
isfied him,  that  to  aim  at  tracing  through  his  stories  these 
links  with  his  own  fate  and  fortnnea,  which  were  after  all, 
perhaps,  visible  but  to  his  own  fancy,  would  be  a  task  as  un- 
certain as  unsafe;  and  this  remark  applies  not  only  to  the 
'  Bride  of  Abydos,'  but  to  the  '  Corsair,'  '  Lara,'  and  all  the 
other  beautiful  fictions  that  followed,  in  which,  though  the 
emotions  expressed  by  the  poet  may  bo  in  general  regarded 
as  vivid  recollections  of  what  had  at  different  times  agitated 
his  own  bosom,  there  are  but  little  grounds,  however  he  might 
himself  occasionally  encourage  such  a  supposition,  for  con- 
necting him  personally  with  the  groundwork  or  incidents  of 
tlie  stories," 

To  analyze  the  analogies  and  differences  which  existed  be- 
tween the  personal  character  of  Byron  and  that  of  tbe  poet 
would  form  a  very  Cdrions  psychological  study.  It  would  be 
even  an  act  of  justice  toward  his  memory,  but  one  which 
would  prove  too  long,  and  would  ill  suit  these  pages.  Let  us 
merely  declare,  that  both  analogies  and  differences  have  ex- 
isted, and  that  if  tbe  same  can  not  be  said  of  him  as  has  been 
said  of  men  of  less  raiown,  "the  poet  is  different  from  the 
■  man,"  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  Byron  the  two  characters 
were  associated  without  being  coupled.  This  association  did 
not  exist  between  himself  and  the  creatures  of  his  fancy,  but 
merely  with  the  principal  features  of  his  poetry,  their  energy 
and  sensitiveness.  As  to  certain  analogies  between  his  he- 
roes, or  between  them  and  himself,  when  they  really  exist, 
they  should  be  pointed  out;  the  duty  of  criticism  being  to 
discern  and  to  point  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  these  analo- 
gies. 

When  Byron  began  his  travels,  his  genius  ever  sought  an 
outlet.  Too  young  to  have  as  yet  much  experience,  he  had 
only  made  known  what  were  his  tendencies. 

The  education  of  his  genius  began  in  his  childhood,  on  the 
romantic  banks  of  the  Dee  and  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean ; 
in  the  midst  of  the  Scottish  firs,  in  the  house  of  his  mother, 
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which  was  peopled  with  relics  of  the  past ;  and  at  Newstead 
Abbey,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  romantio  forest  of  Sher- 
wood, which  is  surrounded  hy  the  ruins  of  the  great  Norman 
abbeys,  and  teems  with  traditional  recollections  of  Robin 
Hood.  The  character  of  that  sympathetic  chief  of  the  oul^ 
laws,  who  was  a  nobleman  by  birth,  and  who  was  always  fol- 
lowed by  the  lovely  Marian,  dreased  up  as  a  page ;  his  gen- 
erosity, his  courage,  his  cleverness,  his  mixture  of  virtue  and 
vice,  his  pride,  his  buoyant  and  chivalrous  nature,  his  death 
even,  which  was  so  touching,  must,  to  our  mind,  have  pro- 
duced a  powerful  impression  upon  one  who,  like  Byron,  was 
gifted  witb  as  much  heart  as  imagination.  At  least  the 
poet's  fancy,  if  not  the  acts  of  the  man  himself,  must  have 
been  influenced  by  these  early  impressions  ;  and,  no  doubt, 
Conrad,  and  other  heroes  of  his  early  poems,  must  have 
spi'ung  from  the  poet's  recollections  of  the  legendary  stories 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  had  been  nursed.  In  any  ease,  how- 
ever, the  impressions  which  he  had  received  did  not  affect  his 
nature. 

He  had,  notwithstanding  his  youthful  years,  been  able  to 
show  the  measure,  not  the  tendency  of  his  genius,  as  well  as 
his  aversion  for  all  that  is  artificial,  superficial,  insipid,  and 
effeminate ;  and  he  had  proved  that  the  two  great  character- 
istics of  his  nature  were  energy  and  sensitiveness. 

An  education  thus  begun  was  to  be  continued  and  matured 
during  his  first  voyage  among  scenes  the  most  poetical  and 
romantic  in  the  world ;  in  the  glorious  East,  where  there  e±- 
i8l«  a  perpetual  contrast  between  the  passionate  nature  of 
man  and  the  soft  hue  of  the  heavens  under  the  canopy  of 
which  he  lives. 

The  manners,  character,  ideas,  and  singular  passions  of 
those  races,  which  civilization  has  not  yet  tamed  down  ;  their 
energy,  which  often  betrays  itself  in  the  perpetration  of  the 
greatest  crimes,  and  as  frequently  in  the  practice  of  the  finest 
qualities ;  and  the  life  which  Byron  was  forced  to  lead  among 
them,  ail  produced  a  great  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  be- 
came precious  materials  to  help  the  development  of  his  intel- 
lect. In  the  same  way  that,  as  it  has  been  said,  Salvator 
Rosa's  encounters  with  bandits  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Ms  talent,  so  did  the  adventures  of  Ijord  Byron  Aar- 
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iag  this  first  journey  contribute  to  form  his  particular  taste. 
Had  he  always  remained  in  the  midst  of  extremely  civilized 
nations,  in  which  poetry  and  the  great  passions  are  lost,  and 
the  heart  too  often  becomes  cold,  his  mind  might  have  devel- 
oped itself  in  a  less  brilliant  and  original  manner. 

It  was  this  extraordinary  union  of  energy  and  sensitive- 
ness  in  Byron  which  was  to  determine  the  choice  of  subjects. 
No  doubt  the  desire  to  produce  an  effect  had  a  part  in  the 
selection,  especially  at  the  dawn  of  his  genius ;  and  this  would 
seem  evident  in  the  picture  of  satiated  pleasure  as  represented 
by  Childe  Harold,  and  in  the  strange  nature  of  Manfred.  But 
this  is  only  a  portion  of  the  reality.  His  principal  qualities 
were  the  real  arbiters  in  the  selection  of  subjects  which  he 
made.  God  has  not  given  to  us  alt  the  same  voice.  The 
largest  trees— the  oaks — require  the  help  of  storms  to  make 
their  voices  heard,  while  the  reed  only  needs  the  help  of  the 
summer  breeze. 

Byron's  attention  was  ever  directed  to  what  was  uncom- 
mon, either  in  nature  or  in  the  human  heart ;  either  in  good 
or  in  evil,  either  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  or  beyond 
its  limits.  To  the  study  of  placid  nature  he  preferred  that  of 
that  sou!  which,  though  less  well  regulated,  yet  rises  superior 
to  fortune  by  its  energy  and  will. 

The  spark  which  lit  up  his  genius  could  not  live  in  that 
goodness  which  constituted  the  groundwork  of  his  nature, 
but  in  passion,  called  forth  by  the  sight  of  great  misfortunes, 
great  faults,  great  crimes,  in  faot,  by  the  sight  of  all  which 
attracted  or  repelled  him,  which  was  most  in  hai-mony  with 
his  energetic  character,  or  at  greatest  variance  with  his  sensi- 
tive nature.  One  of  the  motives  which  actuated  his  mind 
was  sympathy — the  other,  antipathy;  which  exercised  over 
him  the  same  Und  of  fascination  which  the  bird  feels  whom 
the  serpent's  glance  has  fascinated,  or  like  the  unaccountable 
impulse  which  causes  a  man  to  throw  himself  down  the  preci- 
pice on  the  verge  of  which  he  stands. 

The  various  aspects  of  nature  exercised  a  similar  influence 
over  him.  With  his  exquisite  sense  of  their  beauties,  Byron 
no  doubt  often  described  the  enchanting  climates  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  placed  the  action  of  his  poems ;  but  his  pen  had 
.^lways  a  manly  action,  with  a  mixture  of  grace  and  vigor  in 
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it  qiiite  inimitable.  His  descriptions,  however,  always  ap- 
peared to  be  secondary  objects  in  his  mind,  and  rather  con- 
stituted the  frames  wliich  encircled  the  man  whom  he  wished 
to  depict. 

One  would  say  that  the  soft  beauties  of  a  landscape  and 
the  playful  zephyrs  which  caress  the  crests  of  little  waves 
were  too  effeminate  subjects  for  him  to  dwell  upon.  .  His  pref- 
erences evidently  point  to  the  savage  side  of  nature,  to  the 
straggles  between  physical  forces,  to  the  sublimities  of  the 
tempest,  and  almost,  I  would  say,  to  a  certain  disorganization 
of  nature ;  provided,  of  course,  all  is  restored  to  order  the  mo- 
ment such  a  disorganization  threatens  the  existence  of  beauty 
in  art  or  in  the  moral  world. 

At  that  time,  what  Byron  could  not  find  in  his  real  and 
historical  subject,  he  took  from  another  reahty,  which  was 
himself,— that  is,  his  own  qualities,  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  his  tastes ;  without  ever  inquiring  whether  Conrad's  fear 
at  the  sight  of  the  mysterious  drop  of  blood  on  Gulnare's 
forehead  was  that  of  Byron,  whether  the  Venetian  renegade 
Alp  could  really  experience  the  horror  which  Byron  did  at 
Constantinople. at  the  sight  of  doga  feasting  upon  human  car- 
casses ;  or  whether  the  association  of  the  qualities  with  which 
he  idealized  hie  heroes  would  not  induce  psychologists  to  ac- 
cuse hinx  of  sinning  against  truth,  of  destroying  the  unity  of 
a  Corsair's  nature. 

In  this  Lord  Byron  confided  in  Ms  powers.  He  felt  that 
the  love  of  truth,  and  of  what  is  beautiiul,  was  too  strong  in 
him'^ever  to  depart  from  or  cause  him  to  violate  the  essential 
rules  of  art;  but  he  wished  to  remain  a  poet  wliile  trusting 
in  reality. 

When  be  went  to  the  East,  and  found  himself  there  in  con- 
tact with  outward  circumstances  so  in  hanno?^  with  the  na1> 
ural  bent  of  his  views,  and  in  presence  of  men  like  Ali  Pasha, 
of  whose  victims  he  coidd  almost  hear  the  moans  and  the 
screams  "  in  the  clime  " 


:  all  sat 

re  the  spirit  of  man  i^ 

.divine; 

.  wild  a 

9  the  accents  of  loven 

>•  fatewell 

hearts 

which  they  bsv  and 

ths  tales  which  they 

he  felt  that  he  was  at  last  in  the  land  most  likely  to  fire  his 
natural  genius,  and  to  permit  of  his  satisfying  the  imperious 
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want  which  his  observing  mind  constantly  experienced  of 
resting  upon  reality  and  upon  truth.  The  terrible  All  Pasha 
of  Yaiiina  was  especially  the  type  which  attracted  his  notice. 
"Ali  Pasha,"  says  G-alt, "  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  Oriental 
heroes.    His  '  Corsair'  is  almost  the  history  of  Ali  Pasha." 

In  the  "Bride  of  Abydos"  the  old  Giaffir  is  again  Ali. 
As  for  "  Lara,"  it  is  thought  that  Byroa  conceived  him.  on 
being  very  strongly  impressed  by  the  sight  of  a  nobleman 
who  was  accnsed  of  murder,  and  who  was  pointed  out  to  him 
at  the  Cagliari  theatre.  "  I  always  thought,"  says  Gait,  who 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  "  that  this  incident  had  a  share 
in  the  conception  of  'Lara,'  so  small  are  the  germs  which 
fructify  genius."  The  "Giaour"  is  due  to  a  personal  adven- 
ture of  Byron's,  in  which  he  played,  as  was  his  wont,  a  most 
energetic  and  generous  part.  Tlie  origin  of  "Manfred"  lies 
in  the  midst  of  sublime  Alpine  scenery,  where,  on  a  rock,  By- 
ron discovered  an  inscription  bearing  the  names  of  two  broth- 
ers, one  of  whom  had  murdered  the  other  at  that  spot^  The 
history  of  Venice  inspired  him  with  Alp  the  renegade,  who, 
disgusted  with  the  unjust  severities  of  his  countrymen,  turn- 
ed Mohammedan  and  swore  vengeance  against  the  laud  of  his 
birth. 

It  is,  however,  indispensable  to  remark,  that  in  each  of 
these  characters  there  are  two  distinct  realities.  The  one 
tries,  by  a  display  of  too  much  energy,  to  overstep  the  limits 
of  the  natural ;  the  other  brings  the  subject  back  to  its  true 
proportions  by  idealizing  it.  The  first  is  the  result  of  the 
poet's  observations  of  men  and  their  customs,  or  of  his  study 
of  history ;  the  other,  by  the  impossibility  which  he  knows  to 
exist  in  him  of  departing  from  the  rules  of  art  by  pushing 
reality  to  the  point  of  making  of  it  a  positive  suffering.  In 
the  first  case  his  heroes  are  like  one  another  by  their  analogy 
in  the  use  and  abuse  of  strength ;  in  the  other  they  are  like 
Byron,  because  he  has  almost  instilled  a  portion  of  his  own  life 
into  them,  in  order  to  idealize  them, 

Conrad  is  the  real  pirate  of  the  jEgean  Sea :  independent, 
haughty,  terrible  in  battle,  full  of  energy  and  daring  such  as 
becomes  the  chief  of  corsairs,  and  such  as  Byron's  study  of 
the  country  where  the  action  lies  pointed  out  to  him  that  such 
a  man  should  be  placed.    But  the  poet  describes  himself  when 
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he  makes  Conrad,  at  tlie  risk  of  his  own  life,  save  women 
from  a  harem,  or  shudder  at  the  sight  of  a  drop  of  blood  on 
the  brow  of  a  16vely  maiden.  The  spot  on  Gulnare's  fore- 
head,while  causing  him  to  suspect  some  crime,  banishes  all 
her  charms  in  his  eyes,  and  inspires  him  with  the  greater 
horror  fi-om  the  fa«t  that  the  love  which  she  had  sworn  him 
probably  inspired  her  with  the  foul  act,  to  save  his  life  and  re- 
store him  to  liberty.  He  accuses  himself  with  having  been 
the  involuntary  cause  of  it,  and  feels  that  his  gratitude  will  be 
a  torture  ;  his  former  love  for  Gulnaro  an  impossibility.  We 
find  Byron's  own  nature  again  in  the  ascetic  rule  of  life  to 
which  Conrad  has  subjected  himself,  and  in  his  passionate 
and  ideal  tenderness  for  Medora,  whose  love,  in  his  eyes,  sar- 
passes  all  the  happiness  of  this  world,  and  whose  death  plunges 
him  into  irretrievable  despair. 

In  the  "  Siege  of  Corinth,"  Alp  is  the  real  type  of  the  his- 
torical Venetian  renegade,  who  is  incapable  of  forgiveness,  and 
who  makes  use  of  all  his  energies  to  gratify  his  revenge. 
But  he  represents  Byron  when  he  speaks  of  the  impressions 
■which  he  felt  under  the  starry  canopy  of  heaven  the  night  be- 
fore the  battle,  when  hia  imagination,  taking  him  back  to  the 
happy,  innocent  days  of  his  childhood,  he  contrasts  them  with 
the  present,  which  for  him  is  one  of  remorse,  and  when  there 
glimmer  still  in  his  soul  faint  lights 'of  humanity  which  make 
him  turn  away  from  the  horrible  sight  of  dogs  devouring  the 
dead  bodiea  of  men. 

Byron  speaks  in  his  own  person  in  the  introduction  of  the 
"  Giaour,"  which  is  replete  with  most  exquisite  beauty.  In 
it  he  opens  to  the  reader  unexplored  fields  of  delight,  leads 
him  through  delicious  countries  where  all  is  joy  for  the  senses, 
where  all  recollections  are  a  feast  for  the  soul,  and  where  his 
love  of  moral  beauty,  is  as  strongly  marked  in  his  praise  of 
olden  Greece,  as  is  his  condemnation  of  modern  degraded 
Greece.  Byron  speaks  again  in  his  own  name  when  he  puts 
invectives  in  the  mouth  of  the  Mussulman  fisherman,  and 
makes  him  curae  so  strongly  the  crime  of  the  Giaour  and  the 
criminal  himself,  whose  despair  is  the  expiation  of  his  crimes 
and  the  beautiful  triumph  of  morality. 

In  the  "Bride  of  Abydos"  (where  the  terrible  Ali  again 
comes  forward  in  the  shape  of  the  old  Giaffir)  the  amiable 
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and  uDfortunate  Selim  and  the  poet  share  the  real  eentimente 
of  Byron.  Byron  is  also  himself  when  he  adoma  his  heroine 
with  eveiy  grace  and  perfection  of  body  and  soul,  and  also 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  idealize  in  order  that  a  too  rlgor- 
ons  imitation  of  reality  may  not  offend  either  the  laws  of  art 
or  the  feelings  of  the  reader.  As  for  "  Don  Juan,"  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  he  in  a  measure  deserved  the  persecution 
which  it  brought  upon  him.  Yet,  if  we  judge  the  poem  with 
no  preconceived  severity,  we  shall  find  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  passages  where  he  went  beyond  the  limits  pre- 
scribed to  satire,  from  his  hatred  of  hypocrisy,  and  also  at 
times  as  a  revenge  s^ainst  his  persecutors,  the  poem  is  charm- 
ing. These  passages  he  intended  to  suppress,*  but  death  pi-e- 
vented  him.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  for  otherwise 
"Don  Juan"  would  have  been  the  most  channing  satirical 
poem  in  existence,  and  especially  had  not  the  last  four  cantos, 
written  in  Greece,  been  destroyed.  The  scene  lay  in  England, 
and  the  views  expi-essed  in  them  explained  many  things 
which  can  never  now  be  known.  In  allowing  such  an  act  to 
be  committed  for  the  sake  of  sparing  the  feelings  of  some  in- 
fluential persons  and  national  susceptibilities,  Byron's  friends 
failed  in  their  duty  to  liis  memory,  for  the  last  four  cantos 
gave  the  key  to  the  previous  ones,  and  justified  them.  From 
the  moment  Byron  conceived  "Don  Juan"  he  steeled  his 
heart  against  feeling ;  and  he  kept  to  his  resolution  not  to 
give  way  to  his  natural  goodness  of  disposition,  wishing  the 
poem  to  be  a  satire  as  well  as  an  act  of  revenge.  Here  and 
there,  however,  his  great  soul  pierces  through,  and  shows  it^ 
self  in  such  a  true  light  that  Byron's  portrait  could  be  better 
drawn  from  passages  of  "  Don  Juan,"  than  from  any  other  of 
his  poems.f     We  have  sufficiently  proved,  we  think,  that  the 

*  He  often  told  and  promisea  tis  friends  at  Genoa  that  he  would  alter  the 
passages  which  are  unjust  and  tepreheuBible,  and  that,  before  it  was  finished, 
"  Don  Juan"  would  bpoome  a  ehaate  and  irreproachable  satire. 

Because  he  ne'er  seemed  anxious  to  seduce; 
Nothing  affected,  studied,  or  constnicljve 

Of  coxcomhrv  or  conquest  i  no  abuse 
Of  his  attractiona  marr'd  the  fair  perBpeotive, 

To  indicate  a  Cupidon  broke  loose. 
And  seem  to  say,  '  Resiet  us  if  you  can'— 
Which  makes  a  ^andy  -white  it  spoils  a  man. 
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uniform  character  of  Byron'a  heroes,  which  has  been  bhtmed 
by  the  poet's  enemies,  was  merely  the  reflection  of  the  moral 
beauty  which  he  drew  from  himself.  It  might  almost  be  said 
that  the  qualities  with  which  he  had  been  gifted  by  Heaven 
conspired  "againflt  him. 

We  haye  been  led  to  dwell  upon  this  phase  of  his  literary 
career,  at  the  risk  even  of  tiring  the  patience  of  the  reader, 
from  the  necessity  which  we  beUeve  exists  to  destroy  the 
phantom  of  identification  which  has  been  invoked,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  moral  nature  of  Byron  in  its  true  light  before  ana- 
lyzing the  poet  under  other  aspects.  It  is  not  in  "  Harold  " 
or  in  "  Conrad,"  nor  in  any  of  his  Oriental  poems,  that  we  are 
likely  to  trace  the  moral  character  of  Byron,  for,  although  it 
would  be  easy  to  detach  the  author's  aeotiments  from  those 
of  the  personages  of  these  poems,  yet  they  might  offer  a  pre- 
text of  blame  to  those  who  hate  to  look  into  a  subject  to  dis- 
cover the  truth  which  does  not  appear  at  first  sight     Kor  is 


B7  natare  soft,  his  whole  addresa  he]H  off 
Sosindon:  though  not  tiiiiiil,  hie  regard 

Was  such  ns  rather  aeem'il  to  keep  Eiloof, 
To  shield  himself  than  put  you  on  your  sunrtl- 


"  Serene,  aceomplifih'd,  cheecfnl,  but  not  loud. 
Insinuating  without  insinuBtion ; 

Observant  of  the  foibles  of  the  crowd. 
Yet  ne'er  betraying  this  in  conversation ; 

Prond  with  the  proud,  yet  conrteoualy  proud, 
So  as  to  make  them  feel  he  knew  his  static 

And  theirs ; — without  a  strugjjle  fbr  priority 

He  neither  brook'd  nor  eiflim'd  superiority. 


0  make  or  take  him  for."- 
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it  in  "  Manfred  "—the  only  one  of  his  poems  'wherein,  per- 
haps, reason  may  he.  said  to  he  at  fault,  owing  to  the  sickness 
under  which  his  soul  labored  at  the  time  when  it  was  written, 
and  to  his  diseased  imagination,  produced  by  solitude  and 
nnmerited  grief.  In  his  lyrical  poems  Byron's  soul  mnat  be 
sought.  There  he  speaks  and  sings  in  his  own  name,  express- 
es his  own  sentiments,  breathes  his  own  thoughts ;  or,  again, 
in  his  elegies  and  in  his  misceUaneous  poems,  in  his  dramas, 
in  his  mysteries,  nay,  even  in  his  satire — the  noble  and  cour- 
ageous independence  of  which  has  never  been  surpassed  by 
any  satirist,  ancient  or  modern  —  and  generaUy  in  all  the 
poems  which  he  wrote  in  Italy,  and  which  might  almost  be 
called  his  second  form.  In  these  poems  no  medium  is  any 
longer  required  between  his  soul  and  that  of  the  reader.  It 
is  not  possible  any  longer  to  make  any  mistake  about  him  in 
these-  The  melancholy  and  the  energy  displayed  in  them  can 
not  serve  any  more  to  give  him  the  mask  of  a  Conrad,  or  of 
a  Harold,  or  of  a  misanthrope,  or  of  a  haughty  individual,  but 
they  place  in  relief  what  there  is  of  tender,  amiable,  affection- 
ate sublime  in  those  chosen  beings  whom  God  occasionally 
sends  upon  earth  to  testify  here  below  of  the  things  above : — 

"Per  fat  di  colaaau  fede  fra  noi. "—Petrarch. 

,  Thus,  in  his  elegy  upon  the  death  of  Thyrzd,  "far  too 
beautiful,"  says  Moore,  "  and  too  pure  to  have  been  inspired 
by  a  mortal  bemg,"  what  pathos,  what  sensitiveness !  What 
charm  in  his  sonnets  to  Guinevre !  What  soft  melancholy, 
what  profound  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  immortality 
and  spirituality  of  our  soul,  in  his  Hebrew  melodies  !  "  They 
seem  as  though  they  had  been  inspired  by  Isaiah  and  writ- 
ten by  Shakspeare,"  says  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Stanley,  Dean 
of  Westminster.  What  touching  family  affection  in  his  do- 
mestic poems,  and  what  generosity  in  the  avowal  of  certain 
wrongs !  What  great  and  mOral  feeling  pervade  the  two 
last  cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  melancholy  though  they  he, 
like  all  things  which  are  beautiful !  How  one  feels  that  the 
pain  they  tell  of  has  its  origin  in  unmerited  persecution,  and 
how  his  intellect  came  to  his  aid,  and  enabled  him  to  bear 
with  calmness  the  uncertainties  incident  to  our  nature  1  What 
greatness  of  eoul  in  the  forgiveness  of  what  to  others  would 
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seem  unpardonable !  What  love  of  hnmanity  and  of  its 
rights !  What  hatred  of  mjustice,  tyranny,  and  oppression 
in  the  "  Ode  to  Venice,"  in  "  The  Lament  of  Tasso,"  in  "  The 
Prophecy  of  Dante,"  and  in  general  in  all  his  latter  poems, 
even  in  the  "  Isle,"  a  poem  little  known,  whjph  was  written  a 
short  time  before  he  left  Genoa  for  Greece.  Here,  more  than 
in  any  other  of  his  poems,  we  see  the  admirable  peace  of 
mind  which  he  had  created  for  himself,  and  how  far  too  high 
his  great  intellect  soared  to  be  any  longer  moved  by  the 
world's  injustice. 

Quotations  fi-ora  hia  poems  would  be  impossible.  How 
choose  without  regretting  what  has  been  discarded?  They 
must  be  read ;  and  those  must  be  pitied  who  do  not  feel  mor- 
ally better  after  having  read  them. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  been  least  done  up  to  the  present 
time  :  people  have  been  content  with  reading  his  early  poems, 
and  with  seeking  Byron  in  "  Childe  Harold  "  or  in  the  heroes 
of  his  Oriental  poems;  which  is  about  as  just  as  to  look  for 
Shakspeare  in  lago,  Milton  in  Satan,  G«ethe  in  Mephistophe- 
les,  or  Laraartine  in  the  blasphemies  of  his  ninth  Meditation. 

Thus  French  critics, — disposed  to  identify  the  man  with 
the  imaginary  beings  of  his  poems,  and  neglecting  to  seek  him 
where  they  could  have  found  him,  relying  upon  judgments 
formed  in  England,  and  too  often  by  people  prejudiced  against 
Byron,^ — have  themselves  adopted  false  views  with  respect  to 
the  author  and  hia  works.  Thus,  again,  poetry' — 'which  with- 
out any  preconceived  teaching  or  any  particular  doctrine  of 
its  own,  without  transgressing  the  rules  laid  down  by  art, 
moved  the  soul,  purified  and  elevated  it,  and  taught  it  to  de- 
spise the  base  and  cowardly  desires  of  nature,  and  excited  in 
it  the  admiration  of  all  that  is  noble  and  heroic,— was  declared 
to  be  suspicions  even  in  France,  because  too  often  it  had  pro- 
claimed openly  the  truth  where  one  would  have  wished  truth 
to  have  been  disguised.  Many  would  fain  have  thought  oth- 
erwise, but  they  preferred  remaining  silent,  and  to  draw  from 
that  poetry  the  poetical  riches  of-  which  they  might  be  in 
want. 

Our  intention  being  to  consecrate  a  chapter  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  moral  tendency  of  Byron's  poetry,  we  will  not  now 
say  more.     Wc  must  add,  however,  that  these  views  which 
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had  been  so  easily  adopted  in  France  were  not  those  of  the 
majority  of  right-thinking  persons  in  England,  although  they 
dared  not  proclaim  their  opinions  then  as  they  can  now. 

I  shall  only  quote  the  opinion  of  two  Englishmen  of  great 
merit  (Moore  and  Sir  Egerton  Brydges),  who  can  neither  one 
nor  the  other  be  suspected  of  partiality ;  the  first,  on  account 
of  his  great  fear  of  ever  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  his 
countrymen,  the  other  by  the  independence  and  nobility  of  his 
character. 

''  How  few  are  the  pages  in  his  poems,"  says  Moore, "  even 
if  perused  rapidly,  which  by  their  natural  teudency  toward 
virtue,  or  some  splendid  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  God's 
works,  or  by  an  explosion  of  natural  piety  more  touching  than 
any  homily,  do  not  entitle  him  to  be  admitted  in  the  purest 
temple  of  which  Christianity  may  have  the  keep  1" — Moore, 
voL  ii. 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  after  having  f  nlly  appreciated  the  po- 
ems of  Lord  Byron,  says  :— 

"  They  give  to  t]»e  reader's  best  instincts  an  impulse  which 
elevates,  purifies,  instructs,  charms,  and  affords  us  the  noblest 
and  purest  of  joys."— 5'iV  E.  Srydges,  vol,  x.  p.  141. 

These  quotations  perhaps  will  be  found  too  many,  but  are 
they  not  necessary?  Is  truth  which  can  be  so  easily  changed 
equally  easy  to  re-establish?  Are  not  a  thousand  words 
wanted  to  restore  a  reputation  which  a  light  word  or,  mfty  be, 
sUght  malice  has  tarnished?  If  the  author  of  these  pages 
only  expressed  individual  opinions  without  adducing  any  proof, 
that  is  to  say,  without  accompanying  them  with  the  disinter- 
ested and  enlightened  testimonies  of  people  who  have  known 
Byron  personally,  these  volumes  might  gain  in  interest  by  be- 
ing condensed  in  a  shorter  space. 

But  in  shortening  the  road  would  the  author  attain  the  de- 
sired end?  would  the  self-imposed  task  be  fulfilled?  would 
his  or  her  own  convictions  become  those  of  others?  Should 
not  autliors  sacrifice  themselves  to  their  subject  in  all  works 
inspired  by  a  devoted  spirit  ?  Shall  it  be  said  that  oftentimes 
one  has  wished  to  prove  what  had  already  been  conceded  by 
every  body?  that  the  value  of  the  proofs  adduced  is  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  nearly  all  already  known  ?  In  an- 
swer, and  without  noticing  the  words  "  nearly-all,"  he  might 
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say  that,  as  truth  has  several  aspects,  one  may  almost,  without 
mentioning  new  facts,  arrive  at  being  what  might  be  called 
the  guide  in  the  tour  round  the  soul,  and  fathom  its  depth  in 
search  of  the  reality;  just  as  when  we  have  looked  at  all  the 
sides  of  a  picture,  we  return  to  it,  in  order  to  find  in  it  fresh 
beauties  which  may  have  escaped  our  notice  on  a  first  inspec- 
tion. There  are  certain  souls,  to  fathom  which  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  employ  a  retrospective  method;  in  the  same 
way  that  the  pictures,  for  instance,  of  Salvator  Rosa  enchant 
on  close  inspection  of  the  great  beauties  which  in  some  lights 
seem  hid  by  a  mass  of  clouds. 

"  One  can  hardly  employ  too  many  means,"  says  Ste.  Beuve, 
"  to  know  a  man ;  that  is,  to  understand  him  to  be  something 
more  than  an  intellectual  being.  As  long  as  we  have  not  ask- 
ed ourselves  a  certain  number  of  questions  about  such  and 
such  an  author,  and  as  long  as  they  have  not  been  satisfacto- 
rily answered,  we  are  not  sure  of  having  completely  made  him 
out,  even  were  such  questions  to  be  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
subjects  upon  which  he  has  written. 

"  What  did  he  think  upon  religious  matters  ? 

"  How  did  the  aspect  of  nature  affect  him  ? 

"  How  did  he  behave  in  regard  to  women  ? 

"  How  about  money  ? 

"  What  rules  did  he  follow  ? 

"  What  was  his  daily  life  ?  etc.,  etc. 

"  Finally,  what  was  his  peculiar  vice  and  foible  ?  Every 
man  has  one. 

"  Not  one  of  these  questions  is  unimportant  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate an  author  or  his  book,  provided  the  book  does  not 
treat  of  pure  mathematics ;  and  especially  if  it  is  a  literary 
wort,  that  is  to  say,  a  book  wherein  there  is  something  about 
every  thing,"* 

Be  this  opinion  of  an  eminent  critic  our  rule  and  an  en- 
couragement to  oar  efforts. 

We  are  well  aware  that  in  France,  now-a-days,  writers  do 
not  like  to  use  the  same  materials  in  describing  a  character 
as  are  used  by  other  nations,  and  especially  by  England.  A 
study  of  this  kind  in  France  must  not  be  a  judgment  pro- 
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nonnced  upon  the  individual  who  is  the  object  of  it,  and  still 
less  an  inquiry.  The  qualities  and  defects  of  a  man  of  gen- 
ius do  not  constitute  the  principal  business  of  the  artist. 
Man  is  now  rather  examined  as  a  work  of  art  or  as  an  object 
of  science.  When  reason  has  made  him  out,  and  intellectual 
curiosity  has  been  satisfied,  the  wish  to  understand  him  is  not 
carried  out  further.  The  subject  is  abandoned,  lest  the  read- 
er may  be  tired. 

This  may  be  good  reasoning  in  many  cases;  but  in  the 
present  perhaps  the  best  rule  is  "  in  medio  tutissinms. ' 
When  a  good  painting  is  spoilt  by  overpoiish,  to  wash  the 
polish  off  is  not  to  restore  it  to  its  former  appearance.  To 
arrive  at  this  last  result,  however,  no  pains  should  be  spared  ; 
and  upon  this  principle  we  must  act  with  regai-d  to  Byron. 
In  psychological  studies  the  whole  depends  upon  all  the  parts, 
and  what  may  at  first  seem  unimportant  may  prove  to  be  the 
best  confirmation  of  the  thesis.  To  be  stopped  by  details  (I 
might  almost  say  repetitions)  would  therefore  be  to  exhibit  a 
fear  in  adducing  proof. 

Can  it  be  said  that  we  have  not  sufficiently  condemned  ? 
To  add  this  interest  to  the  volume  would  not  have  been  a  dif- 
ficult task. 

To  attaek  is  easier  than  to  defend ;  but  we  should  then 
have  had  to  invent  our  facts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  add  ro- 
mance to  history. 

The  world,  says  a  great  moralist  of  our  times,  prefers  a 
vice  which  amuses  it  rather  than  a  virtue  which  bores  it ; 
but  our  respect  for  the  reader  convinces  us  that  the  adoption 
of  such  a  means  of  arriving  at  success  would  forfeit  their 
respect  for  us  and  be  as  repugnant  to  their  serrse  of  justice  as 
to  our  own.  As  regards  Byron,  the  means  have  more  than 
once  been  employed,  and  with  the  more  success  by  those  who 
have  united  to  their  skill  the  charms  of  style. 

But  in  claiming  no  talent,  no  power  to  interest,  and  in  re- 
fusing to  appear  as  an  author  from  motives  of  pusillanimity, 
idleness,  or  self-love,  is  one  less  excusable  for  hiding  the  truth 
when  one  is  acquainted  with  it  ? 

It  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  of  honor- and  a  Christian  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  a  victim  to  violence  when  it  is  in  one's  power, 
is  it  not  incumbent  upon  one  to  raise  a  voice  in  the  defense 
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of  those  who  can  no  longer  resent  an  insult,  when  we  know 
that  they  are  wrongly  accused?  To  be  silent  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  be  productive  of  remorKe  ;  and  the  remorse 
is  greater  when  felt  on  the  score  of  those  whose  genius  con- 
stitutes the  monopoly  of  the  whole  world,  and  forms  part  of 
the  common  treasure  of  humanity,  which  enjoins  that  it  should 
be  respected. 

Is  not  their  reputation  a  part  of  the  inherited  treasure? 
To  allow  such  reputation  to  be  outraged  would,  in  our  minds, 
be  as  culpable  as  to  hide  a  portion  of  a  treasure  which  is  not 
our  own. 

"  Truth,"  says  Lamartine, "  does  not  require  style.  Its  light 
shines  of  itself;  its  appearance  is  its  proof," 

In  pubhahing  these  pages,  written  conscientionsly  and  scru- 
polously,  we  confide  iu  the  opinion  expressed  above  in  the 
m^c  language  of  the  man  who  can  create  any  prestige,  .  If 
the  reader  finds  these  guarantees  of  truth  sufficient,  and  deigns 
to  accept  our  conscientious  remarks  with  indulgence  and  kind- 
ness ;  if,  after  examining  Byron's  character  under  all  its  as- 
pects, after  repeating  his  words,  recalling  his  acts,  and  speak- 
ing of  his  life— especially  of  that  which  he  led  in  Italy — and 
mentioning  the  various  impressions  which  he  produced  upon 
those  who  knew  him  personally,  we  are  justified  in  the  reader's 
opinion  in  having  endeavored  to  clear  the  reality  from  all  the 
clouds  which  imagination  has  gathered  round  the  person  of 
Byron,  and  in  trying  to  earn  for  his  memory  a  little  sympathy 
by  proclaiming  the  truth,  in  place  of  the  antipathy  which 
falsehood  has  hitherto  obtained  for  him,  our  object  will  have 
been  obtained. 

To  endeavoF  to  restore  Byron's  reputation  is  the  more  nec- 
essary, since  Moore  himself,  who  is  his  best  biographer,  failed 
not  only  in  his  duty  as  a  friend,  but  as  the  histoi-ian  of  the 
poet's  life :  for  he  knew  the  truth,  and  dared  not  proclaim  it. 
Who,  for  instance,  could  better  inform  us  of  the  cause  wluch 
led  to  Byron's  separation  from  his  wife?  And  yet  Moore 
chose  to  keep  the  matter  secret. 

.Who  was  better  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  Byron's 
colleagues  at  the  time  of  his  conjugal  differences — with  the 
carious  proposals  which  were  made  to  him  by  them  to  recov- 
L'r  their  good  graces— with  his  refusal  to  regain  them  at  such 
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a  cost — with  the  persecution  to  which  he  was,  after  that,  sub- 
jected— with  the  names  of  the  people  who  instigated  a  pop- 
ular demonstration  against  him — with  all  the  bad  treatment 
which  obliged  him  to  quit  England?  And  yet  hag  Moore 
spoken  of  it  ?* 

Who,  better  than  Moore,  could  tell  of  the  friends  on  whom 
Byron  relied,  and  who  at  the  time  of  his  divorce  sided  with 
Lady  Byron,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  aggravate  the  case  by 
falsely  publishing  reports  of  his  having  ill-treated  Lady  Byron 
and  discharged  loaded  guns  in  order  to  frighten  her? 

Who  was  better  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  last  can- 
tos of  "  Don  Juan,"  written  in  Greece,  had  been  destroyed  in 
England,  and  that  the  journal  which  he  kept  after  his  depart- 
ure from  Genoa  had  been  destroyed  in  Greece  ?  Moore  knew 
it  very  well,  and  did  not  reveal  these  facts,  lest  he  should  cre- 
ate enemies  for  himself.  He  actually  went  bo  far  as  to  pre- 
tend that  Byron  never  wrote  any  thing  in  Greece.f 

*  When  the  persecution  to  which  Lord  Bjton  was  exposed  by  his  separation 
had  attained  its  greatest  height,  an  influenljal  pecBon---not  belongingtothe  peer- 
age—came to  visit  him,  and  told  him  that,  if  he  -wished  to  see  how  far  the  folly 
of  man  wenl,  he  had  only  to  give  orders  fbr  having  it  ahown  that  nothing  said 
against  him  was  true,  but  that  then  he  niuBt  change  politics  sod  come  over  to 
tile  Tory  party.  Lord  Byron  jeplied  that  he  would  prefer  death  and  all  kinds  of 
tortnres  to  such  meanness.  Hereupon  the  person  in  qnestlon  said  that  he  must 
Bufffer  the  con  sequences,  which  would  be  heavy,  since  his  oolleagues  were  deter- 
mmed  on  his  ruin,  out  of  party  spirit  and  political  hatred.  It  was  at  this  time 
that,  going  one  day  to  the  House,  he  was  idsultod  by  the  populace,  and  even  treat- 
ed in  it  like  an  outlaw.  No  one  spoke  to  him,  nor  approached  to  give  any  ex- 
planation of  such  a  proceeding,  except  Lord  Holland,  who  was  always  kind  to 
him,  and  indeed  to  every  one  else.  Others— such  as  the  Dnke  of  Sussex,  Lord 
Minto,  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Grey — would  fain  have  acted  in  alike  manner; 
butthey  suffered  themsplvfls  to  be  infloenced  by  his  enemies,  among  whom  more 
than  one  was  animated  by  personal  rancor  because  the  young  lord  had  laughed  at 
them  and  shown  up  their  incapacity. 

Lord  Byron,  finding  himself  received  in  this  way  by  his  colleagues,  pretended 
not  to  see  it,  and  after  a  few  moments  quitted  the  House,  never  more  to  set  foot 
within  it. 

t  Lord  Byron's  mind,  incapable  of  idleness,  was  constanlly  at  work,  even  de- 
apite  himself  and  amid  pressing  active  occDpations.  During  his  stav  in  the  Ion- 
ian Islands,  Missolonghi,  he  wrote  fire  cantos  of  Don  Juan.  The  'scene  of  the 
cantos  that  followed  was  laid  liFEt  in  England  and  then  in  Greece.  The  places  cho- 
sen for  the  action  naturally  rendered  these  last  cantos  the  most  interesting,  and, 
besides,  they  explained  a  host  of  things  qnite  justifying  them.  They  were  taken 
to  England  with  Lord  Byron's  other  papers  ;  but  there  they  were  probaitly  consid- 
ered not  sufficiently  respectful  tow^d  England,  on  which  they  formed  a  sort  of 
Ratire  too  outspoken  with  regard  to  living  personages,  and  doubtless  it  was  deemed 
an  act  of  patriotism  to  destroy  them.     And  so  the  world  was  deprived  of  them. 
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Who  better  than  Moore  knew  that  Byron  was  not  irrelig- 
ious?— And  yet  he  pretended  that  he  was.  And  finally.  Who 
was  better  aware  that  Byron's  greatest  aim  was  to  be  nsef  ul  to 
humanity,  and  yet  encouraged  the  belief  that  Byron's  expedi- 
tion to  Greece  was  purely  to  satisfy  the  i*esire  that  people 
should  speak  of  him  as  a  superior  man  ?  In  a  few  words, 
Moore  haa  not  made  the  best  of  Byron's  qualities,  has  kept  si- 
lence over  many  things  which  might  have  enhanced  his  char- 
acter in  public  opinion;  and  wished,  above  all, to  show  the 
greatness  of  his  poetical  genius,  which  was  wever  questioned. 
One  woald  almost  say  that  Moore  did  not  like  Byron  to  be 
too  well  spoken  of :  for  whenever  he  praises,  he  ever  accom- 
panies the  praise  with  a  blame,  a  "but"  or  an  "if;"  and  in- 
stead of  openly  contradicting  accusations  which  he  knew  to  be 
false,  and  honestly  proclaiming  the  truth,  be,  too,  preferred  to 
excuse  the  poet's  supposed  shortcomings.  Moore  was  want- 
ing in  courage.  He  was  good,  amiable,  and  clever ;  but  weak, 
poor,  and  a  lover  of  rank— where,  naturally,  he  met  with  many 
political  enemies  of  Byron.  He,  therefore,  dared  not  then  tell 
the  truth,  having  too  many  interests  to  consider.  Hence  his 
concessions  and  his  sluggishness  in  leaving  the  facts  as  they 
were ;  and  in  many  cases,  when  it  was  a  question  between  the 
departed  Byron  and  one  of  his  high  detractors,  the  one  sacri- 
ficed was  the  dead  friend  who  could  no  longer  defend  himself. 
All  such  considerations  for  the  living  were  wrongs  toward  the 
memory  of  Byron. 

The  gravest  accusation,  however,  to  which  Moore  is  open 
is,  that  he  did  not  preserve  the  Memoirs  which  Byron  gave 
him  on  the  sworn  condition  that  nothing  should  prevent  their 
publication.  The  promise  thus  given  had  restored  peace  to 
Byron's  mind,  so  confident  was  he  that  it  would  be  fulfilled. 
To  have  broken  his  word  is  a  crime  for  which  posterity  wiU 
never  forgive  Moore.     Can  it  be  alleged,  by  way  of  excuse, 

up  to  the  time  vibea  illness  made  the  pen  drop  ftx)m  hie  hand.  To  it  he  had  con- 
signed hia  moat  intimate  thoughts;  andwemaywell  imagine  how  ful!  of  interest 
it  must  have  liean,  written  amid  all  the  emotions  agitating  his  sonl  at  that  time. 
This  journal  was  founfl  among  his  papers  by  a  personflgB  of  high  standing  ia 
Greeee,  who  was  the  first  to  inspect  them,  and  who,  seeing  his  own  name  and 
conduct  menlioned  in  no  flattering  terms,  destroyed  them  in  order  to  hide  from 
England  the  unvarnished  truth  told  of  himself.  Count  Gamha  often  speaks  of 
this  journal  in  the  letters  addressed  at  this  period  to  his  sister. 

We  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own  comments  on  these  too  regrettable  facta. 
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that  he  gave  extracts  from  it?  But  besides  the  authenticity 
of  the  extracts,  which  might  be  questioned,  of  what  value  can 
be  a  composition  like  Moore's  in  presence  of  Byron's  very 
■words?  No  one  can  pretend  to  be  identified  with  such  a 
mind  as  Byron's  In  the  expression  of  his  own  feelings;  and, 
least  of  all,  a  character  like  Moore's. 

The  "  Memoirs,"  then,  which  were  the  justification  of  By- 
ron's life;  the  last  cantos,  which  were  the  justification  of  the 
poet  and  of  the  man ;  the  journal,  which  showed  his  prudence 
and  sagacity  beyond  his  age,  which  by  the  simple  relation  of 
facts  proved  how  be  had  got  rid  of  all  the  imperfections  of 
youth,  and  at  last  become,  the  follower  of  wisdom,  so  much  so 
that  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  virtuous  men  in  En- 
gland— ail  have  been  lost  to  the  world ;  they-have  descended 
with  him  into  the  tomb,  and  thus  made  room  for  the  malice 
of  his  detraotora.  Hence  the  duty  of  not  remaining  silent  on 
the  subject  of  this  highly-gifted  man. 

In  restoring,  however,  facts  to  their  true  fight,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  make  Byron  appear  always  superior  to  humanity 
in  his  conduct  as  a  man  and  a  poet.  Could  he,  with  ho  sensi- 
tive and  passionate  a  nature  as  his  was,  and  living  only  that 
period  when  passions  are  strongest,  have  always  acted  as  those 
who  from  age  no  longer  are  affected  by  them  ?  If  it  is  easy 
not  to  give  way  to  o%r  passions  at  seventy,  ia  it  equally  so  at 
twenty  or  at  thirty  ? 

Persecuted  as  bo  was,  could  Byron  be  expected  to  remain 
unmoved?  If  his  passion  for  truth  made  him  inexorable  in 
some  of  his  poems ;  if  his  passion  for'justice  allowed  his  pen 
at  times  to  go  beyond  the  limits  which  it  should  have  respect- 
ed ;  if  even  at  times  he  was  unjust,  because  he  had  been  too 
much  injured  and  irritated, — ^he  undoubtedly  would  have  com- 
pensated for  his  involuntaiy  and  sfight  offenses,  had  he  not 
been  carried  off  so  early. 

As  for  the  imperfection  of  these  pages, — once  we  have  dis- 
sipated error,  and  caused  truth  to  be  definitely  received  as 
regards  Byron, — an  abler  pen  can  easily  correct  it,  and  do  away 
with  the  numberless  repetitions  with  which  we  are  aware  we 
shall  be  reproached.  We  could  not  do  otherwise,  as  we  wish- 
ed to  multiply  proofs.  Others,  some  day,  will  achieve  what 
we  have  been  unable  to  perform. 
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Our  work  is  like  the  stream  which  falls  from  the  mountain 
and  is  filled  with  ooze :  its  only  merit  is  to  swell  the  river  iuto 
wbich  it  runs.  But,  sooner  or  later,  a  stronger  current  will 
pnrify  it,  and  give  clearness  and  brilliancy  to  it,  without  taking 
from  it  the  merit  of  having  increased  the  b^k  of  the  waters. 

Such  as  it  is,  we  dedicate  this  humble  work  to  the  noble 
souls  who  worship  truth.  They  will  feel  that  we  have  been 
able  to  place  them  in,a  more  intimate  connection  with  another 
great  mind,  imd  thus  we  shall  have  gained  our  reward. 
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To  Count  rje , 

Paris,  17t!i  June,  1860. 

Mt  DkakCount, — Confiding  in  your  willingness  to  oblige, 
I  beg  to  ask  a  favor  and  your  advice.  I  received,  a  short 
time  ago,  a  prospectus  of  a  subscription  to  be  raised  for  a 
general  addition  of  the  works  of  M.  de  Lainartine.  Yon  are 
aware  that  when  it  is  a  question  of  showing  my  sympathy 
for  M.  de  Laraartine  I  would  never  miss  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so ;  but  on  this  occasion  I  see  on  the  programme  the 
promise  of  a  Life  of  Lord  Byron.  Such  an  announcement 
must  alarm  the  friends  of  that  great  man ;.  for  they  remember 
too  vividly  the  sixteenth  number  of  the  "  Cours  LittSraire" 
to  subscribe  hastily  to  a  work  when  they  have  not  more  in- 
formation than  is  therein  given.  Yon,  who  forget  nothing, 
mnst  probably  remember  the  strange  jiidgment  of 'Byron 
formed  by  M.  de  Lamartine  in  that  article.  Identifying  the 
man  with  the  poet,  and  associating  his  great  name  with  that 
of  Heine  on  account  of  some  rather  hazardous  lines  in  "Don 
Juan,"  and  forgetting  the  license  allowed  to  such  poetry — an 
imitation  of  the  Italian  poets  Bemi,  Ariosto,  Pulci,  Buratti — 
M.  de  Lamartine  did  not  forget  a  few  personal  attacks  upon 
himself,  and  called  Byron  the  founder  of  the  school  for  pro- 
moting Satanic  laughter,  while  he  heaped  upon  him  the  most 
monstrous  accusations.  M.  de  Lamartine  ventured  to  say  of 
Byron  things  which  even  his  greatest  enemies  never  dared  to 
utter  at  that  time  when  in  England  it  was  the  custom  to  revile 
him.  Although  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  Lord  By- 
ron's life  should  be  written,  since  the  true  sources  of  collect> 
ing  information  respecting  him  are  unattainable  so  long  as 
the  people  live  to  whom  his  letters  were  addressed,  still  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  time  has  at  length  arrived  when  in 
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England  the  desire  to  do  him  justice  and  fairly  to  ( 
bis  merits  is  felt  by  the  nation  generally.  Moore,  Parry,  Med- 
win,  etc.,  have  already  attempted  to  make  known  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  poet  They  no 
longer  sought  to  find  in  him  a  resemblance  with  Childe  Har- 
old, or  the  Corsair,  or  Manfi'ed,  or  Don' Juan,  nor  to  judge  of 
him  by  the  conversations  in  which  he  sought  to  mystify  those 
with  whom  he  conversed ;  but  they  judged  him  by  his  acta 
and  by  his  correspondence. 

If  so  happy  a  reaction,  however,  is  visible  in  England  the 
same  can  not  be  said  of  France,  where  there  being  no  time  to 
read  what  is  published  elsewhere,  an  error  is  tOo  soon  em- 
braced and  ingrafted  on  the  mind  of  the  public  as  a  consequence 
of  a  certain  method  which  dispenses  with  all  research.  Hence 
the  imaginary  creation  which  has  been  called  Byron,  and 
which  has  been  maintained  in  France  notwithstanding  its  be- 
ing wholly  unacceptable  as  a  portrait  of  the  man,  and  totally 
different  from  the  Byron  known  personally  to  some  happy 
few  who  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  in  him  the  handsomest, 
the  most  amiable  of  men,  and  the  greatest  genius  whom  God 
has  crested. 

But  M.  de  Lamartine,  who  wishes  particularly  to  show  the 
character  of  the  man,  instead  of  adding  to  the  numerous  proofs 
of  courage  and  grandeur  of  mind  which  he  has  personally 
shown  to  the  world — that  of  confessing  that  he  has  erred  in  his 
judgment  of  Byron  —  endeavors  to  study  him  only  in  hia 
works.  But  in  doing  this,  and  even  though  a  moral  object 
may  he  found  in  each  of  Byron's  works,  it  strikes  us  that  M. 
de  Lamartine  would  have  done  better  to  pursue  this  line  in 
the  analysis  of  the  intellectual  part  of  the  man,  and  not  the 
moral  side. 

"  You  err  "  (wrote  Byron  to  Moore  on  tke  occasion  of  the 
latter  saying  that  such  a  poem  as  the  "Vision  of  Judgment" 
could  not  have  been  written  in  a  desponding  mood)  :  "  a  man's 
poetry  is  a  distinct  faculty  or  soul,  and  has  no  more  to  do  with 
the  every-day  individual  than  the  inspiration  of  the  Python- 
ess when  removed  from  her  tripod."  To  which  Moore  ob- 
serves :  "  My  remark  baa  been  hasty  and  inconsiderate,  and 
Lord  Byron's  is  the  view  borne  out  by  all  experience.  Al- 
most all  the  tragic  and  gloomy  writers  have  been,  in  social 
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life,  mA-thful  persons.  The  author  of  the  '  Nigbt  Thoughts ' 
was  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest ;  and  of  the  pathetic  04\vay,  Pope 
says, 'He!  why, he  would  laugh  all  the  day  loDg;  he  would 
do  nothing  but  laugh  !' " 

It  is  knowE  that  many  licentious  writers  have  led  very  reg- 
ular and  chaste  lives;  that  many  who  have  sung  their  success 
with  women  have  not  dared  to  declare  their  love  to  one  wom- 
an; that  all  Sterne's  sentiment  was  perfectly  ideal,  and  pro- 
ceeded always  from  the  head  and  never  from  the  heart;  that 
Seneca's  morahty  was  no  barrier  to  his  practicing  usury ;  and 
that,  according  to  Plutarch,  Demosthenes  was  a  very  questiour 
able  moralist  in  practice.  Why,  then,  necessarily  conclude 
that  a  moralist  is  a  moral  man,  or  a  sarcastic  satirist  a  deceit 
ful  one,  or  the  man  who  describes  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage 
a  monster  of  cruelty  ?  Does  not  Montaigne  aay  of  authors 
that  they  must  be  judged  by  their  merits,  and  not  by  their 
morals,  nor  by  that  show  of  works  which  they  exhibit  to  the 
world.  Why,  then,  does  Ji^  Lamartine  appreciate  Byron  ac- 
cording to  his  satirical  works,  when  all  those  who  knew  him 
assert  that  his  real  character  was  very  different  to  his  literary 
■  one  t  He  did  not  personify,  but  create  his  heroes ;  which  are 
two  very  different  things. 

Like  Salvador  Rosa,  who,  the  meekest  of  men  in  private 
life,  could  only  find  a  vent  to  his  talent  by  painting  scenes  of 
brigandage  and  horror,  so  did  Byron's  genius  require  to  go 
down  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  passions  which  generate 
remorse,  crime,  and  heroism,  to  find  that  spark  which  fired  his 
genius.  But  it  must  be  owned,  that  even  his  great  quahties 
were  causes  of  the  false  judgment  of  the  world  upon  him. 
Thus,  in  describing  Childe  Harold,  he  no  doubt  wished  to 
paint  a  side  of  nature  which  had  not  yet  been  seen.  At  the 
scenes  of  desjiair,  at  the  scenes  of  doubt  which  assail  him,  the 
poet  assists  rather  as  the  historian  than  as  the  aetor.  And  the 
same  holds  good  for  other  poems,  where  he  describes  those 
peculiar  diseases  of  the  mmd  which  great  geniuses  alone  can 
comprehend,  though  they  need,  not  have  experienced  them. 
Bat  it  was  the  very  life  which  he  infused  into  his  heroes  that 
made  it  appear  as  if  they  could  not  personify  any  one  but 
himseE  And  as  to  their  faults,  because  he  was  wont  to  give 
them  his  qualities,  it  was  argued,  that  since  the  latter  were 
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observable  to  be  common  to  the  author  and  the  creatfons  of 
hia  fancy,  tfie  faults  of  these  must  likewise  be  his.  If  only 
the  faults,  why  not  also  the  crimes  ?  Thus  it  came  that,  car- 
ing little  for  lieir  want  of  argument,  Byron's  enemies  erected 
themselves  into  avengers  of  too  much  talent  bestowed  upon 
one  single  man. 

Byron  might  have  taken  up  his  own  defense',  but  did  not 
care  to  do  so,  or  did  it  carelessly  in  some  letters  written  to  in- 
timate friends.  To  Moore  he  wrote : — "  Like  all  imaginative 
men,  I,  of  course,  embody  myself  with  the  character  while  I 
draw  it;  bat  not  a  moment  after  the  penis  from  the  paper." 
He  always,  however,  begged  that  he  might  be  judged  by  his 
acts ;  and  a  short  time  before  he  died  at  Missolonghi,  after 
recommending  Colonel  Stanhope  to  desist  from  then  pressing 
the  necessity  of  giving  hberty  to  the  press,  and  from  recom- 
mending the  works  of  Bentham  to  a  people  who  could  not 
even  read,  Byron  replied  to  the  colonel's  rather  hasty  remarks, 
"Judge  mo  by  my  acts."  This  request  he  had  oftiSi  repeat- 
ed, as  his  life  was  not  one  of  those  which  feav  the  light  of  day. 
All  in  vain.  His  enemies  were  not  satisfied  with  this  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  their  calumnies. 

Where  does  M.  de  Lamartine  find  the  truth  which  he  pro- 
poses to  tell  the  world  about  Byron  ?  Not  surely  among  the 
writers  whose  biographies  of  Byron  were  either  works  of  re- 
venge or  of  speculation,  and  sometimes  both.  Not  in  the 
conversations  which  Byron  had  with  several  people,  and  on 
the  credulity  of  whom  he  loved  to  speculate.  It  can  not, 
therefore,  be  in  the  biographies  of  men  who  have  written  er- 
roneously, and  have  not  understood  their  subject;  but  in 
Moore,  in  Parry,  in  Count  Gamba's  works,  and,  may  be,  in  a 
few  others.  I  am,  however,  far  from  saying,  that  Moore  has 
acted  toward  Lord  Byron  with  all  that  fi-iendly  Reeling  which 
Byron  recommended  to  him  on  asking  him  to  write  the  Life 
of  Sheridan,  "  without  offending  the  living  or  insulting  the 
dead."  Quite  the  contrary.  I  take  it  that  Moore  has  wholly 
disregarded  his  duties  as  a  true  friend,  by  publishing  essen- 
tially private  letters,  by  introducing  into  hia  books  certain 
anecdotes  which  he  might,  if  even  they  were  true,  have  ad- 
vantageously left  out;  and  in  failing,  from  fear  of  wounding 
living  susceptibilities,  to  assert  with  energy  that  which  he 
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knew  to  be  the  real  case  with  Byron.  More  than  any  one, 
Moore  experienced  the  fatal  influence  which  injures  independ- 
ence in  aristocratic  England.  An  Irishman  by  birth,  and  a 
commoner,  Moore  was  flattered  to  find  himself  elevated  by 
his  talents  to  a  position  in  aristocratic  circles  which  he  owed 
to  his  talents,  but  which  he  was  loath  to  resign.  The  English 
aristocracy,  then  formed  a  kind  of  clique  whose  wish  it  was  to 
govern  England  on  the  condition  that  its  secret  of  governing 
should  not  be  revealed,  and  was  furious  with  Byron,  who  was 
one  of  them,  for  revealing  their  weaknesses  and  upbraiding 
their  pretensions.  Moore  wished  to  live  among  the  statesmen 
and  noblemen  whose  despotic  views  and  bad  policy  Byron 
had  openly  condemned,  and  among  those  lovely  islanders  in 
whose  number  there  might  be  found  more  Adelinas  than  An- 
roras,  and  to  whom  Byron  had  preferred  foreign  beauties. 
Moore,  in  short,  wished  to  live  with  tlie  literary  men  whom 
Byron  had  ridiculed  in  hia  satires,  and  among  the  high  clergy, 
then  as  intolerant  as  they  were  hypocritical,  and  who,  as  By- 
ron  said,  forgot  Christ,  alone  in  their  Christianity.  Moore, 
whose  necessity  it  had  become  to  live  among  these  open  re- 
vilers  and  enemies  of  Byron,  after  allowing  the  memoirs  of 
Byron  to  be  burnt,  because  in  them  some  of  the  above-named 
personages  were  unmasked,  this  Moore  was  weak  enough  not 
to  proclaim  energetically  that  Byron's  character  was  as  great 
as  his  genius,  but  to  do  so  only  timidly.  By  way  of  obtain- 
ing pardon  even  for  this  mite  of  justice  to  the  friend  who 
was  gone,  Moore  actually  condescended  to  associate  himself 
with  those  who  pleaded  extenuating  circumstances  for  Byron's 
temper,  like  Walter  Scott  and  other  poets.  But  truth  comes 
out,  nevertheless,  in  Moore ;  and  in  the  perusal  of  Byron's 
trathful  and  simple  letters  we  find  him  there  displayed  in  all 
his  admirable  and  unique  worth  as  an  intelleetual  and  a  moral 
man.  We  find  him  adorned  with  all  the  virtues  which  Heaven 
gave  him  at  his  birth ;  his  real  goodness,  which  neither  in- 
justice nor  misfortune  could  alter ;  his  generosity,  which  not 
only  made  him  disbelieve  in  ingratitude,  but  actually  incited 
him  to  render  good  for  evil  and  obhged  him  to  own  that  "  he 
could  not  keep  his  resentments ;"  hia  gratitude  for  the  little 
that  is  done  for  him ;  his  sincerity ;  his  openness  of  character ; 
his  greatness  and  disinterestedness,     "  His  very  faiUngs  were 
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those  of  a  sincere,  a  generous,  and  a  noble  mind,"  says  a  bi- 
ographer wbo  knew  him  well.  His  contempt  for  base  ao- 
tiona ;  his  love  of  equity ;  his  passion  for  truth,  wliich  was  car- 
ried almost  to  a  hatred  of  cant  and  hypocrisy,  were  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  his  want  of  fairness  in  his  opinion  of  him- 
self and  of  his  self-accusation  of  things  most  contrary  to  his 
nature. 

So  singular  a  trait  in  his  character  was  by  no  means  the 
result  of  eccentricity,  but  the  result  of  an  exceptional  assembly 
of  rare  qualities  which  met  for  the  first  time  in  one  man,  and 
which,  shining  in  the  midst  of  a  most  corrupt  society,  consti- 
tuted almost  more  an  anomaly  which  became  a  real  defect,- 
hurtful,  however,  to  himself  only.  His  ideal  of  the  beautiful 
magnified  weaknesses  into  crimes,  and  physical  failings  into 
deformities.  Thus  it  is  that  with  the  saints  the  slightest 
transgression  of  the  laws  appears  at  once  in  the  light  of  mor- 
tal sin.  St.  Augustin  calls  the  greediness  of  his  youth  a  crime. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  that  his  very  virtues  mystified  the 
world  and  caused  it  to  believe  that  the  faults  which  he  attrib- 
uted to  himself  were  nothing  in  comparison  of  those  which  he 
really  had. 

Byron,  however,  was  indignant  at  being  so  unfairly  treated. 
He  treated  with  contempt  the  men  who  calumniated  him,  aud 
as  if  they  were  idiots.  He  can  safely,  therefore,  be  blamed 
for  not  urging  enough  his  own  defense.  This,  to  ray  mind, 
constitutes  his  capital  fault,  unless  one  considers  defects  of 
character  those  changes  of  humor  which  rapidly  passed  from 
gayety  to  melancholy,  or  his  pretended  irritability,  which  waa 
merely  a  slight  disposition  to  be  impatient.  These  were  all 
the  result  of  his  poetical  nature,  added  t(?the  effects  of  early 
education  and  to  those  of  certain  famUy  circumstances.  It 
would  be  too  hard  aud  too  unfair  to  attribute  ttese  slight 
weaknesses  of  character  proper  to  great  genius  to  a  bad  nature 
or  to  misanthropy. 

Had  Lord  Byrou  not  been  impatient  he  must  have  been 
satisfied  with  his  own  condition  and  indifferent  to  that  of  oth- 
ers. In  other  words,  he  must  have  been  an  egotist,  which  he 
was  not.  He  was  gay  by  nature,  and  repeatedly  showed  it ; 
but  he  had  been  sorely  wounded  by  the  injustice  of  men,  and 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Milbank  had  undermined  his  peace 
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and  happiness.  How,  then,  could  he  escape  the  occasional 
pangs  of  grief,  and  not  betray  outwardly  the  pain  which  de- 
voured him  inwardly.  In  such  moments  it  was  a  relief  to  him 
to  heave  a  sigh,  or  take  up  a  pen  to  vent  his  grief  in  rhyme. 
His  misanthropy  was  quite  foreign  to  his  nature.  All  those 
who  knew  him  can  bear  testimony  to  the  falseness  of  the  ac- 
cusation, 

Moore,  who  knew  him  so  well,  and  who  always  speaks  the 
truth  when  no  longer  under  the  influences  which  at  times 
overpower  him,  after  speaking  of  the  charm  of  Byron's  man- 
ner when  he  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  ends  by  saying  :  "  It 
may  be  asserted  that  never  did  tliere  exist  before,  and  it  is 
most  probable  never  will  exist  again,  a  combination  of  such 
vast  mental  power  and  surpassing  genius,  with  so  many  others 
of  those  advantages  and  attractions  by  which  the  world  is  in 
general  dazzled  and  captivated." 

When,  therefore,  M.  de  Lamartine  seeks  the  truth  in  Moore, 
Parry,  and  some  other  biographers  respecting  Byron,  he  wiD 
find  that  this  eminently  beautiful  form  was  in  harmony  with 
the  splendid  intellect  and  moral  qualities  of  the  man.  M.  de 
Lamartine  will  see  that  Byron  was  a  good  and  devoted  son,  a 
tender  father  and  brother,  a  faithful  friend,  and  indulgent 
master,  beloved  by  all  who  ever  knew  him,  and  who  was  nev- 
er accused,  even  by  his  enemies,  of  having  tried  to  seduce  an 
innocent  young  girl,  or  having  disturbed  the  peace  of  conjugal 
bliss.  He  wUl  behold  his  charity,  which  was  universal  and 
unbounded ;  a  pride  which  never  stooped  to  be  subservient  of 
those  in  power;  a  firm  political  faith;  a  contempt  of  public 
dignities,  so  far  as  they  reflected  glory  upon  himself;  and 
such  a  spirit  of  humility  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  blame  him- 
self and  follow  the  advice  of  those  whom  he  deemed  to  be  an- 
imated by  no  hostile  spirit  against  himself. 

When  M.  de  Lamartine  sees  all  this,  not  merely  written 
down  as  in  these  pages,  but  actually  proved  by  facts  and  irre- 
futable testimonies,  his  loyal  soul  must  revolt  and  wish  to  do 
justice  to  himself  by  rejecting  his  former  opinions.  He  will 
understand  that  if  he  himself  has  been  called  a  drinker  of 
blood  by  the  party  whom  he  styles  bigoted  and  composed  of 
old  men,  Byron,  too,  may  have  been  calumniated.  Looking, 
then,  at  the  great  poet  in  his  proper  light,  that  is,  in  the  pleni- 
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tude  of  Mm  rare  qualities,  and  considering  him  under  each  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  life,  M,  de  Lamartine  will  own  that 
he  had  misunderstood  that  most  admirable  of  charactoi^^and 
grant  that  the  "  satanic  laughter"  of  which  he  spoke  was,  on 
the  contrary,  the  smile  which  was  so  beautiful  that  it  might 
have  lighted  up  by  its  magic  soft  rays  the  dark  re^ons  of 
Satan.  His  doubts  being  cleared  away,  M.  de  Lamartine  will 
end  by  saying  that  Byron  was  an  "  angel,  not  a  demon." 

Byron's  misfortune  was  to  have  been  born  in  the  England 
of  those  days.  Do  you  remember  his  beautiful  lines  in  the 
"  Due  Foscari  ?"— 

"He  might  have  lived, 
So  formed  for  gentle  privacy  of  life, 
So  lovii^,  so  teloved ;  the  nadve  of 
Another  land,  and  who  so  bleaa'd  and  Messing 
Aa  my  poor  Foscari?     Nothing  was  wanting 

To  be  Venetian." 

In  writing  these  lines  Byron  must  have  thought  of  his  own 
fate.  lie  was  scarcely  British  by  origin,  and  very  little  so  by 
his  turn  of  mind,  or  by  his  tastes  or  by  the  nature  of  his  genius. 
"  My  ancestors  are  not  Saxon,  they  are  Norman,"  he  said ; 
"  and  my  blood  is  all  meridian," 

If,  instead  of  being  born  in  England  then,  he  had  come  be- 
fore the  world  when  bis  star  would  have  been  hailed  with  the 
same  love  and  regard  that  was  granted  to  Dante  in  Italy,  to 
Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine  in  France,  or  to  Goethe  in  Ger- 
many, who  would  ever  have  blamed  him  for  the  slight  errors 
which  fell  from  his  pen  in  "  Don  Juan,"^a  poem  written  hasti- 
ly and  with  carelessness,  but  of  which  it  can  be  said,  as  Mon- 
tesquieu said  of  the  prettiest  women,  "  their  part  has  more 
gravity  and  importance  than  is  generally  thought."  If  the 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  ever  stronger  among  people  whose 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  is  keenest,  who  more  than  Byron 
could  have  posseaaed  it  to  a  higher  degree  ?  Is  it  therefore 
to  be  mar\-elled  at  that,  in  order  to  make  the  truth  he  reveal- 
ed accessible  to  alt,  and  such  whose  minds  had  rusted  in  ego- 
tism and  routine,  he  should  have  given  to  them  a  new  and 
sarcastic  form  ? 

Had  he  been  born  anywhere  but  in  the  England  of  those 
days,  he  never  would  have  been  accused  of  mocking  virtue  be- 
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cause  he  claimed,  for  it  reality  of  character,  and  not  that  super- 
ficial form  which  he  saw  existed  then  in  society.  He  beheved 
it  right  to  scorn  the  appearances  of  virtue  put  on  only  for  the 
purpose  of  reaping  its  advantt^es.  No  one  respected  more 
than  he  did  all  that  was  really  holy,  virtuous,  and  respectable ; 
bat  who  could  blame  him  for  wishing  to  denounce  hypocrisy? 
As  for  his  supposed  skepticism,  and  his  expressions  of  despair, 
they  may  be  classed  with  the  misgivings  of  Job,  of  Pascal,  of 
Lamartine,  of  Chateaubriand,  and  of  other  great  minds,  for 
whom  the  unknown  world  is  a  source  of  constant  anxiety  of 
thought,  and  whose  cry  of  despair  is  rather  a  supplication  to 
the  Almighty  that  He  would  reveal  himself  more  to  their  eyes. 
It  must  be  borae  in  mind  that  the  skepticism  which  some  lines 
in  his  poems  denounceis  one  of  which  the  desponding  nature 
calls  more  for  our  sympathy  than  our  denunciations,  since  "  we 
discover  in  the  midst  of  these  doubts,"  says  Moore,  "  an  innate 
piety  which  might  have  become  tepid  hut  never  quite  cold." 
His  own  words  should  be  remembered  when  he  writes,  as  a 
note  to  the  two  first  cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  that  the  spirit 
of  the  stanzas  reflects  grief  and  iUness,  more  than  an  obsti- 
nate and  mocking  skepticism  ;  and  so  they  do.  They  do  not 
embody  any  conclusions,  but  are  only  the  expression  of  a  pas- 
sionate appeal  to  the  Almighty  to  come  to  the  rescue  and  pro- 
claim the  victory  of  faith. 

Could  any  thing  but  a  very  ordinary  event  be  seen  in  his 
separation  from  a  wife  who  was  in  no  way  suited  to  him,  and 
whoso  worth  can  be  esteemed  by  the  remark  which  she  address- 
ed to  Byron  some  three  weeks  after  her  marriage:  "When, 
my  lord,  do  you  intend  to  give  up  your  habit  of  versifying?" 
And,  alas !  could  he  possibly  be  happy,  bom  as  he  was  in  a 
country  where  party  prejudices  ran  so  high?  where  his  first 
satire  had  created  for  him  so  many  enemies?  where  some  of 
bis  poems  had  roused  political  anger  against  him,  and  where 
his  truth,  his  honesty,  could  not  patiently  b§ar  with  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  those  who  surrounded  him,  and  where,  in  fact,  he 
had  bad  the  misfortune  to  marry  Miss  Milbant? 

The  great  minds  whom  God  designs  to  be  the  apostles  of 
truth  on  earth,  make  use  for  that  purpose  of  the  most  effica- 
cious means  at  their  disposal.  The  universal  genius  of  By- 
ron aOowed  of  his  making  use  of  every  means  to  arrive  at  his 
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end.  He  was  able  to  be  at  once  pathetic,  comie,  tragical,  sa- 
tirical, vehenient,  scoffing,  bitter,  and  pleasant-  This  universal- 
ity of  talents,  directed  against  Englishmen,  was  injurious  to 
his  peace  of  mind. 

When  Byron  went  to  Italy  his  heart  was  broken  down  with 
real  and  not  imaginary  sorrows.  These  were  not  of  that  kind 
which  create  perfection,  but  were  the  result  of  an  nnheard-of 
persecution  on  account  of  a  family  difference  in  which  he  was 
much  more  the  victim  than  the  culprit. 

He  required  to  live  in  a  milder  climate,  and  a  softer  atmos- 
phere to  breathe  in.  He  found  both  at  Venice ;  and  under 
their  influence  his  mind  took  a  new  turn,  which  had  remained 
undeveloped  while  in  his  own  clouded  country. 

In  the  study  of  Italian  literature  he  met  with  the  Bernesque 
poetry,  which  is  bo  lightly  and  elegantly  saroastic..  He  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Buratti,  the  clever  and  charming  satirist. 
He  began,  himself,  to  perceive  the  baseness  of  men,  and  found 
in  an  Ksthetical  mockery  of  human  failings  the  most  copious 
of  the  poetical  currents  of  hia  mind.  The  more  his  friends 
and  his  enemies  told  him  of  the  calumnies  which  were  uttered 
against  him,  so  much  the  more  did  Byron's  contempt  swell  into 
disdain;  and  to  this  circumstance  did  "Beppo"  and  "Don 
Juan"  owe  their  appearance. 

The  social  condition  of  his  country  and  the  preralent  cant 
opened  to  him  a  field  for  reflection  at  Venice,  where  customs 
were  so  different  and  manners  so  tolerant.  Seeing  new  hori- 
zons before  him,  he  was  more  than  ever  disgusted  at  the  judg- 
ments of  those  who  calumniated  him,  and  ended  by  believing 
It  to  be  best  to  laugh  at  their  sUly  efforts  to  ruin  him.  He 
then  wrote  "  Beppo  "  and  afterward  "  Don  Juan," 

He  was  mistaken,  however,  in  believing  that  in  England 
this  new  style  of  poetry  would  be  hked.  His  jests  and  sar- 
casms were  not  understood  by  the  greater  poi-tion  of  those 
against  whom  they  were  levelled.  The  nature  of  the  Bernese 
poetry  being  essentially  French,  England  could  not,  with  its 
serious  tendencies,  hke  a  production  in  which  the  moral  pur- 
pose was  artistically  veiled.  From  that  day  forward  a  sever- 
ance took  place  between  Byron  and  hia  countrymen.  What 
had  enchanted  the  French  displeased  them,  and  Byron  in  vain 
translated  the  "  Morgante "  of  Fulcl,  to  show  them  what  a 
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priest  could'  say  in  that  style  of  poetry  in  a  Catholic  country. 
In  vain  did  he  write  to  his  friends  that  "Don  Juan"  will  be 
known  by-and-by  for  what  it  is  intended,  —  a  satire  on  the 
abuses  of  the  present  state  of  society,  and  not  a  eulogy  of 
vice.  It  may  be  now  and  then  voluptuous :  I  can't  help  it. 
Ariosto  is  worse  ;  Smollett  ten  times  worse  ;  Fielding  no  bet- 
ter.   No  girl  will  ever  be  seduced  by  reading  'Don  Juan,'" 

But  he  was  blamed  just  because  he  jested.  To  his  ultra- 
montane tone  they  would  have  preferred  him  to  blaspheme  in 
coarse  Saxonl 

One  of  the  best  of  Byron's  biographers  aseeits  that  he  was 
a  French  mind  lost  on  the  borders  of  the  Thames,  Lord  By- 
ron had  every  kind  of  mmd,  and  that  is  why  he  was  equally 
French.  But  in  addressing  his  countrymen,  as  such,  he  heap- 
ed a  mountain  of  abuse  upon  his  bead. 

With  the  most  moral  portion  of  the  English  public  a  violent 
satire  would  have  had  better  chance  of  success.  With  the 
higher  classes  the  work  was  read  with  avidity  and  pleasure. 
It  was  not  owned,  because  there  were  too  many  reasons  for 
condemning  it ;  but  it  found  its  way  luider  many  a  pillow,  to 
prove  to  the  country  how  virtue  and  patriotism  were  endan- 
gered by  this  production. 

Murray  made  himself  the  echo  of  all  this  wrath,  and  Lord 
Byron,  not  able  at  times  to  contain  his,  wrote  to  him  much  to 
the  following  purpose — 

"  I  intend  to  write  my  best  work  in  Italian,  and  I  am  work- 
ing at  it^  As  for  the  opinion  of  the  Enghsh,  which  you  men- 
tion, let  them  know  how  much  it  is  worth  before  they  come 
and  insult  me  by  tbeir  condescension. 

"  I  have  not  written  for  their  pleasure ;  if  they  find  theirs 
in  the  perusal  of  my  works,  it  is  because  they  wish  it,  I  have 
never  flattered  their  opinion  or  their  pride,  nor  shall  I  ever  do 
so.  I  have  no  intention  either  of  writing  books  for  women  or 
to  '  dilettar  lefemine  e  laplese.'  I  have  written  merely  from 
impulse  and  from  passion,  and  not  for  their  sweet  voices.  I 
know  what  their  applause  is  worth ;  few  writers  have  had 
more.  They  made  of  me  a  kind  of  popular  idol  without  my 
ever  wishing,  and  kicked  me  down  from  the  pedestal  upon 
which  their  caprice  had  raised  me.     But  the  idol  did  not  break 
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in  the  fall,  and  now  they  would  raise  it  again,  but  they  shall 
not."  Aa  soon  as  they  saw  that  Byron  was  perfectly  happy  in 
Italy,  aud  that  their  abuse  did  him  but  very  little  harm,  they 
gave  full  vent  to  their  rage. 

They  had  shown  how  little  tliey  knew  him  when  they  iden- 
tified him  with  his  heroes ;  they  found  that  they  knew  even 
less  of  him  when  he  appeared  to  them  in  the  reality  of  his 
character.  Calumny  followed  upon  calumny.  Unable  to  find 
him  at  fault,  they  interpreted  his  words  themselves,  and  gave 
them  a  different  meaning.  Every  thing  was  figurative  of  some 
wickedness,  and  to  the  simplest  expressions  some  vile  intention 
was  attribnted. 

They  depreciated  his  works,  in  which  are  to  be  found  such 
admirable  and  varied  types  of  women  characters,  that  they 
even  surpass  in  beauty  those  of  Shakspeare  (Angiolina,  Myrrha, 
Anna) :  they  said  that  Paliero  wanted  interest,  that  Sarda- 
napalus  was  a  voluptuary ;  that  Satan  in  "  Cain  "  did  not  speak 
as  a  theologian  (how  could  he  ?),  that  there  were  irreverent 
tendencies  in  his  sacred  dramas— and  finally  that  his  dec- 
laration— 

"My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  tbe  oc«iin, 
Earth,  air,  stars, — all  that  springs  from  the  great  Whole, 
Whq  hath  produced,  and  ivill  receive  the  soul," 

was  hazardous,  and  almost  that  of  an  atheist.  Atheist !  he ! 
who  considered  atheists  fools. 

'On  leaving  Venice  for  Ravenna,*  where  he  had  spent  a  few 
months,  only  by  way  of  distraction  in  the  midst  of  his  sor- 

•  Gait  says,  "It  waa  in  the  conrae  of  the  passage  to  the  island  of  Zea,  where 
he  was  put  on  shore,  that  one  of  tbe  most  emphii  tic  incidents  of  his  lite  occurred; 
an  incident  which  throws  a  remarkable  likam  into  the  springs  and  intricacies 
of  his  character,  more  perhaps  than  any  thing  which  has  yet  heen  mentioned. 
One  day,  as  he  was  walking  tbe  quarter-deck,  he  lifted  an  attaghan  (it  might  bo 
one  of  the  midshipmen's  weapons),  and  nnsbeathing  it,  said,  coatemplating  the 
blade,  '  /  should  like  to  htom  kaai  a  persoa  feeh  ajier  conaniltmg  murder.'  By 
those  who  have  inquh'ingly  noticed  the  extraordinary  oast  of  his  mEtaphysical 
associations,  this  dagger  scene  mnst  bo  regarded  as  both  impressive  and  solemn  ; 
the  wish  to  know  how  a  man  felt  after  committing  murder  does  not  imply  any 
desire  to  perpetrate  the  crime.  The  feeling  might  be  appreciated  by  experienc- 
ing any  actnal  degree  of  guilt;  fijr  it  is  not  the  deed,— the  sentiment  which  fol- 
lows it  makes  the  horror.  But  it  is  doing  injustice  to  aappose  the  expression  of 
such  a  wish  dictated  by  deare.  Lord  Byron  has  been  heard  to  express,  in  the 
eccentricity  of  conversation,  wishes  for  a  more  intense  knowledge  of  remorse 
than  murder  itself  could  give.  There  is,  however,  a  wide  and  wild  difference 
between  the  curiosity  that  prompts  the  wish  to  know  the  exactitude  of  any  feel- 
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rows  and  serious  occupations,  he  was  accused  of  dissolute  con- 
duct; and  the  serious  attacbniont  which  he  had  wished  to 
avoid,  but  which  had  mastered  his  whole  heart,  and  induced 
him  to  live  an  isolated  life  with  the  person  he  ioved  in  a 
town  of  Romagna,  far  from  all  that  could  flatter  his  vanity 
and  from  all  intercourse  with  his  countrymen,  was  brought 
against  him  to  show  that  he  lived  the  life  of  an  Epicurean, 
and  brought  misery  into  the  heart  of  families. 

All  this,  no  doubt,  might  have  again  called  for  his  contempt, 
but  on  his  way  from  Raveima  to  Pisa  he  wi-ote  the  outpour- 
ings of  his  mind  in  a  Boem,  the  last  lines  of  which  are : — ■ 

"Oh  Fame!  if  I  e'er  took  delight  in  Ihy  praises, 
'TwaB  lesa  far  the  sake  of  thy  high-eiiunding  plirasea, 
Tlian  to  Bee  the  brigtiC  eyes  of  )1io  door  one  discover, 
The  lliought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love  lier. 
There  chiefly  I  sought  thoe,  thtre  only  I  found  thee; 
Her  glance  was  the  Ikest  of  the  rajs  that  surround  tiiee; 
When  it  aparkiad  o'er  aught  that  was  hright  in  my  stoiy, 
I  knew  it  was  love,  and  I  felt  it  was  glory." 

Hia  heart  was  wounded  by  the  persecutions  to  which  those 
he  loved  were  subjected.  His  thoughts  were  for  his  daughter, 
who  was  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  her  father's  enemies,  and 
for  his  beloved  sister  who  was  praying  for  him.  He  contem- 
plated in  the  future  the  time  when  he  could  show  the  moral 
and  heroic  power  of  his  soul.  He  looked  forward  to  the  great 
deeds  by  which  he  was  going  to  astonish  them,  and  perhaps  call 
for  their  admiration,  instead  of  his  writings,  which  had  never 
reaped  for  him  any  thing  but  pain. 

ing  or  idea,  and  the  direful  passions  that  instigate  to  guiltv  gratificationfl."— 
Gait,  159. 

His  curiosity  was  psycbolo^cal  and  philosophical,  that  of  a  great  artist  wish- 
ing to  explore  the  heart  of  man  in  its  darkest  depths. 

On  the  eve  of  hia  departure  from  Rome  he  assisted  at  the  execution  of  three 
aeaaseins,  remaining  to  the  end,  although  this  spectacle  threw  hiro  into  a  perfect 
fever,  causing  such  thirst  and  trembling  that  he  could  hardly  hold  up  his  upera- 

At  Venic«  he  preferred  Madame  Benaoni's  conversation  to  that  of  Madame 
Albrizzi,  because  she  was  more  thoroughly  Venetian,  and  as  such  more  fitted  for 
the  study  he  wished  to  make  of  national  manners.  He  used  to  say  that  every 
thing  ia'tke  world,  mght  to  he  jetn  imce,and  it  is  lo  thisidea  that  we  mast  special- 
ly attribute  some  of  the  oddities  so  exaf^rated  and  so  much  criticised  during 
Ilia  short  siay  at  Venice,  for  in  reality  he  had  none  of  these  tastes. 

Parry  saya,  " Lord  Byron  had  an  insatiable  curiosity, he  " as  foreier  making 
questions  and  researches.  He  wished  me  to  relate  to  him  all  the  most  trifling 
incidents  of  my  life  in  America,  Virginia,  and  Canada."— Parry,  180. 
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"  If  I  live,"  he  wrote  to  Moore, "  you  will  see  that  I  eliall 
do  something  better  than  i-hyming," 

Troth  however,  whea  told  by  such  men  as  Byron,  and 
however  ungi'aciously  received,  must  guide  in  the  end  the 
steps  of  those  who  wait  in  its  wake. 

This  has  been  the  case  with  Byron's  poetry.  Its  influence 
over  the  minds  of  Englishmen  has  been  very  salutary  and 
great,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  brought  on  a 
reform  of  the  rooted  prejudices  and  opinions  of  the  public  in 
England,  by  the  necessity  under  which  it  placed  them  of  look- 
ing into  the  defects  of  the  law  and  of  ths  constitution,  to  which 
they  had  hitherto  so  crouchingly  submitted.  Since  then  the 
feeling  of  good-will  toward  other  nations  has  materially  in- 
creased iu  that  great  country. 

Others  have  improved  the  way  which  Byron  opeued  up 
for  refoi-m,  and  thanks  to  him  England  at  his  death  began  to 
lose  her  excessive  susceptibility.  She  became  accustomed  to 
listen  to  the  truth,  and  those  who  now  proclaim  it  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  exiled,  or  to  suffer  as  Byron  did  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  His  sufferings,  no  doubt,  paved  his  way  to 
everlasting  glory,  but  his  heroic  death  left  him  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enemies  who  eui-vived  him. 

If  ever  a  premature  death  was  unfortunate,  Byron's  was ; 
not  only  for  him,  because  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  to 
the  world  the  proof  of  those  virtues  which  had  been  denied 
him,  but  also  for  humanity,  by  the  loss  of  various  treasures 
which  will  probably  never  be  found  again. 

The  epoch,  however,  of  faint  words  and  unbecoming  si- 
lence has  gone  by  even  in  England.  Already  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  England  has  claimed  a.  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  had  been  denied  to  his  memory  by  the 
bigoted  rancor  of  the  man  who  was  dean  at  the  time  of  By- 
ron's death,  denied  to  that  poet  whom  another  great  English 
statesman  has  called  "  a  great  writer,  but  a  still  greater  man." 

There  remains  a  still  ftiore  imperious  duty  to  be  fulfilled 
by  those  who  have  been  able  to  appreciate  bis  great  qualities. 
TTiat  duty  is  to  proclaim  them  and  to  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  falsehood  and  error  as  to  his  real  character. 

This  ia  a  veiy  long  letter,  my  dear  count,  but  you  know 
how  long  all  letters  must  be  which  are  intended  to  refute 
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opinions  and  to  rectify  judgments.  M.  de  Lamartine  has  tlio 
excellent  habit  of  listening  to  your  advice,  and  that  is  why  I 
have  bad  at  heart  to  let  you  know  the  truth  about  Byron. 
The  present  work  will  adduce  the  proofs  of  the  appreciations 
contained  in  this  letter.  I  know  that  you  do  not  require 
them,  but  also  tliat  the  public  does. 

Pray  accept,  etc.  ~ —. 

C2 
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CHAPTER  n. 


Thb  following  letter  was  addressed  to  M.  de  Lamartine, 
who  had  asked  the  author  of  these  pages  to'  give  him  the 
"  portrait  physique  "  of  Lord  Byron, 

Mt  deak  Monsibtjk  de  Lamaetine, — 

Being  on  the  point  of  departure,  I  nevertheless  wish  to 
send  you  a  few  explanations  which  must  serve  as  my  apology. 
Tou  have  asked  me  to  draw  the  portrait  of  Lord  Byron,  and 
I  have  promised  you  that  I  would  do  so.  I  now  see  that  ray 
promise  was  presumptuous.  Every  time  I  have  eudeavored 
to  trace  it,  I  have  had  to  put  down  my  pen,  discoursed  as  I 
was  by  the  fact  of  my  always  discovering  too  many  obstacles 
between  my  reminiscences  and  the  possibility  of  expressing 
them.  My  attempts  appeared  to  me  at  times  to  be  a  profa- 
nation by  the  smallness  of  their  character;  at  others,  they 
bore  the  mark  of  an  extreme  enthusiasm,  which,  however, 
seemed  to  me  very  weak  in  its  results  and  very  ridiculous  in 
its  want  of  power.  Images  which  are  preserved  in  thought 
to  a  degree  which  may  almost  be  considered  supernatural, 
are  susceptible  of  too  much  change  during  the  short  transit 
of  the  mind  to  the  pen. 

The  Almighty  has  created  bein^  of  such  harmonious  and 
ideal  beauty  that  they  defy  description  or  analysis.  Such  a 
one  was  Lord  Byron.  His  wonderful  beauty  of  expression 
has  never  been  rendered  either  by  the  brush  of  the  painter  or 
the  sculptor's  chisel.  It  summed  up  in  one  magnificent  type 
the  highest  expression  of  every  possible  kind  of  beauty.  If 
his  genius  and  his  great  heart  could  have  chosen  a  human 
form  by  which  they  could  have  been  well  represented,  they 
could  not  have  chosen  another !  G«niu8  shone  in  his  veiy 
looks.     All  the  effects  and  emotions  of  a  great  soul  were 
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therein  reflected  as  well  as  those  of  an  eminently  good  and 
generous  heart,  and  indeod  contrasts  were  visible  which  are 
scarcely  ever  united  in  one  and  the  same  person.  His  eyes 
seized  and  betrayed  the  sentiments  which  animated  him,  with 
a  rapidity  and  transparency  such  as  called  forth  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott  the  remark,  that  the  fine  head  of  his  young  ri- 
val "  was  like  unto  a  beautiful  alabaster  vase  lightened  up  by 
an  interior  lamp."  To  see  him,  was  to  understand  thoroughly 
how  really  false  were  the  calumnies  spread  about  as  to  his 
character.  The  mass,  by  their  obstinacy  in  identifying  him 
with  the  imaginary  types  of  his  poems,  and  in  judging  him 
by  a  few  eccentricities  of  early  youth,  as  well  as  by  various 
bold  thoughts  and  expressions,  had  represented  to  thranselves 
a  factitious  Byron,  totally  at  variance  with  the  real  man. 
Calumnies,  which  unfortunately  he  passed  over  in  disdainful 
silence,  have  circulated  as  acknowledged  facts.  Time  has  de- 
stroyed many,  but  it  wonld  not  be  correct  to  say  that  they 
have  all  entirely  been  destroyed.  Lord  Byron  was  silent, 
because  he  depended  upon  time  to  silence  his  calumniators. 
All  those  who  saw  him  must  have  experienced  the  charm 
which  surrounded  him  as  a  kind  of  sympathetic  atmosphere, 
gaining  all  hearts  to  him.  What  can  be  said  to  those  who 
never  saw  him  ?  Tell  them  to  look  at  the  pictures  of  him 
which  were  painted  by  Saunders,  by  Phillips,  by  Holmes,  or 
by  Weetall  ?  All  these,  although  the  works  of  great  artists, 
are  full  of  faults.  Saunders's  picture  represents  him  with 
thick  lips,  whereas  his  hps  were  '  harmoniously  perfect : 
Holmes  almost  gives  him  a  large  instead  of  his  well-propor- 
tioned and  elegant  head !  In  Phillips's  picture  the  expression 
is  one  of  haughtiness  and  affected  dignity,  never  once  visible 
to  those  who  ever  saw  him.* 

"  These  portraits,"  says  Dallas,  "  will  certainly  present  to 
the  stranger  and  to  posterity  that  which  it  is  possible  for  the 

*  Among  the  1jad  portraita  of  Lord  Byron  spreRrl  over  the  world,  there  ia  one 
that  surpasses  all  others  in  ngliness,  which  is  often  pnt  up  for  sale,  and  wtiich  a 
mercantile  spirit  wishes  to  pass  off  tor  a  good  likeness;  it  was  done  by  an  Amer- 
ican, Mr.  West,— an  excellent  man,  bnt  a  very  bad  painter.  This  portrait,  which 
America  requested  to  have  taken,  and  which  Lord  Byron  consented  to  sit  for, 
was  begnn  at  Montenero,  near  Leghorn  ;  hnt  Lord  Byron,  being  obliged  to  leave 
Monfenero  anddenly,  could  only  give  Mr.  West  two  or  three  sltllnga.  It  was 
then  finished  from  mprnory,  and,  far  from  being  at  all  like  Lord  Byron,  is  a 
frightfnl  caricature,  which  his  family  or  friends  ought  U,  destroy. 
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brush  to  reproduce  eo  far  as  the  features  are  concerned,  but 
the  charm  of  speech  and  the  grace  of  movement  must  be  left 
to  the  uuagination  of  those  who  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
observe  them.     No  brush  can  paint  these." 

The  picture  of  Byron  by  Weetall  is  superior  to  the  others, 
but  does  not  come  up  to  the  original.  As  for  the  copies  and 
engravings  which  have  been  taken  from  these  pictures,  and 
circulated,  they  are  aU  exaggerated,  and  deserve  the  appella- 
tion of  caricatures. 

Can  his  portrait  be  found  in  the  descriptions  given  by  his 
biographers  ?  But  biographers  seek  far  more  to  amuse  and 
astonish,  in  order  that  their  writings  may  be  read,  than  to 
adhere  to  the  simple  truth. 

It  can  not  be  denied,  however,  that  in  the  portraits  which 
several,  such  as  Moore,  Dallas,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Disraeli  in 
London,  the  Countess  Albrizzi  at  Venice,  Beyle  (Stendhal)  at 
Milam,  Lady  Blessington  and  Mrs.  Shelley  in  Italy,  have  drawn 
of  Lord  Byron  there  is  much  truth,  accompanied  by  certain 
qualifications  which  it  is  well  to  explain.  I  shall  therefore 
give  in  their  own  words  (preferring  them  to  my  own  impres- 
sions) the  unanimous  testimony  of  those  who  saw  him,  be 
they  friends  or  beings  for  whom  he  was  indifferent.  Here 
are  Moore's  words :— "  Of  bis  face,  the  beauty  may  be  pro- 
nounced to  have  l)een  of  the  highest  order,  as  combining  at 
once  regularity  of  features  with  the  most  varied  and  interest- 
ing expression. 

"  His  eyes,  though  of  a  light  gray,  were  capable  of  all  ex- 
tremes of  expression,  from  the  most  joyous  hilarity  to  the 
deepest  sadness,  from  the  very  sunshine  of  benevolence  to  tlie 
most  concentrated  scorn  or  rage.  But  it  was  in  the  mouth 
and  chin  that  the  great  beauty  as  well  as  expression  of  his 
fine  countenance  lay. 

"His  head  was  remarkably  small,  so  much  so  as  to  be 
vather  out  of  proportion  with  his  face.  The  forehead,  though 
a  little  too  narrow,  was  high,  and  appeared  more  so  from  his 
havmg  bis  hair  (to  preserve  it,  as  he  said)  shaved  over  the 
temples.  Still  the  glossy  dark-brown  curls,  clustering  over 
his  head,  gave  the  finish  to  its  beauty.  When  to  this  is  added 
that  his  nose,  though  handsomely  was  rather  thickly  shaped, 
that  his  teeth  were  white  and  regular,  and  bis  complexion 
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colorless,  aa  good  an  idea  perhaps  as  it  is  in  the  power  of 
mere  woi-ds  to  convey  may  be  conceived  of  his  features. 

"In  height  he  was,  as  he  himself  has  informed  us,  five  feet 
eight  inches  and  a  half,  and  to  the  length  of  his  limbs  he  aV- 
tribnted  Ms  being  eueh  a  good  swimmer.  His  hands  were 
very  white,  and,  according  to  his  own  notions  of  the  size  of 
hands  as  indicating  birth,  aristocratically  small," 

"  What  I  chiefly  remember  to  have  remarked,"  adds  Moore, 
"  when  I  was  first  introduced  to  him,  was  the  gentleness  of  his 
voice  and  manners,  the  nobleness  of  his  air,  his. beauty,  and 
his  marked  kindness  to  myself.  Being  in  mourning  for  hie 
mother,  the  color  as  well  of  his  dress,  as  of  his  glossy,  curling 
and  picturesque  h^r,  gave  more  effect  tctthe  pure,  spiritnal 
paleness  of  his  features,  in  the  expression  of  which,  when  he 
spoke,  there  was  a  peipetual  play  of  fively  thought,  though 
melancholy  was  their  habitual  character  when  iq  repose." 

When  Moore  saw  him  again  at  Venice,  some  eight  years 
after  the  first  impressions  which  Byron's  beauty  had  produced 
upon  him  in  London  (1812),  he  noted  a  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  that  beauty. 

"  He  had  grown  fatter  both  in  person  and  face,  and  the  lat- 
ter had  most  suffered  by  the  change— having  lost  by  the  en- 
largement of  the  features  some  of  that  refined  and  spiritual- 
ized look  that  had  in  other  times  distinguished  it 

He  was  still,  however,  eminently  handsome,  and  in  exchange 
for  whatever  his  features  might  have  lost  of  their  high  ro- 
mantic character,  they  had  become  more  fitted  for  the  expres- 
sion of  that  arch,  waggish  wisdom,  that  epicurean  play  of  hu- 
mor, which  he  had  shown  to  be  equally  inherent  in  his  vari- 
ous and  prodigally  gifted  nature;  while  by  the  somewhat  in- 
creased roundness  of  the  contours  the  resemblance  of  his  fine- 
ly-formed mouth  and  chin  to  those  of  the  Belvedere  Apollo 
had  become  still  more  striking."* 

Here  are  now  the  words  of  Lady  B ,  who  saw  him  !i 

few  weeks  only  before  his  last  departure  for  Greece.  This 
lady  had  conceived  a  totally  different  idea  of  Byron.  Accord- 
ing to  her,  Byron  would  have  appeared  affected,  Iriste,  in  ac- 
cordance with  certain  portraits  and  certa,in  types  in  his  poems. 

*  Moore,  vol.  ii.  p.  af. 
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But,  if  in  order  not  to  cause  any  jealousy  among  the  living, 
she  dared  not  reveal  aU.  her  admiration,  she  at  least  suffered  it 
to  appear  from  time  to  time. 

"  There  are  moments,"  she  says,  "  when  Lord  Byron's  face 
is  shadowed  over  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,  and  then  his 
head  might  serve  as  a  model  for  a  sculptor  or  a  paint«r  to  rep- 
reseilt  the  ideal  of  poesy.  His  head  is  particularly  well  form- 
ed :  his  forehead  is  high,  and  powerfully  indicative  of  his  in- 
tellect r  his  eyes  are  full  of  expression :  his  nose  is  beautiful  in 
profile,  though  a  little  thickly  shaped.  Hie  eyebrows  are  per- 
fectly drawn,  but  his  mouth  is  perfection.  Many  pictures 
have  been  paint«d  of  him,  but  the  excessive  beauty  of  his  lips 
escaped  every  painter  and  sculptor.  In  their  ceaseless  play 
they  represented  every  motion,  whether  pale  with  auger,  curl- 
ed in  disdain,  smiling  in  triumph,  or  dimpled  with  archness 
and  love." 

This  portrait  can  not  be  suspected  of  partiality ;  for,  wheth- 
er justly  or  not,  she  did  not  enjoy  Lord  Byron's  sympathy, 
and  knew  it;  she  had  also  to  forgive  him  various  l.itle  cir- 
cumstances which  had  wounded  her  "  amour  propre,"  and  was 
obliged  to  measure  her  praise  in  order  not  to  create  any  jeal- 
ousy with  certain  people  who  surrounded  him  and  who  had 
some  pretension  to  beauty. 

Here  is  the  portrait  of  him  which  another  lady  (the  Com- 
tesse  Albrizzi  of  Venice)  has  drawn,  notwithstanding  her 
wounded  pride  at  the  refusal  of  Lord  Byron  to  allow  her  to 
write  a  portrait  of  him  and  to  continue  her  visits  to  him  at 
Venice : — 

"  What  serenity  on  his  forehead  !  What  beautiful  auburn, 
silken,  brilliant,  and  naturally  curled  hair  I  What  variety  of 
expression  in  his  sky-blue  eyes  I  His  teeth  were  like  pearls, 
his  cheeks  had  the  delicate  tint  of  a  pale  rose ;  his  neck,  which 
was  always  bare,  was  of  the  purest  white.  His  hands  were 
real  works  of  art.  His  whole  frame  was  faultless,  and  many 
found  rather  a  particular  grace  of  manner  than  a  fault  in  the 
slight  undulation  of  his  person  on  entering  a  room.  This 
bending  of  the  body  was,  however,  so  slight  that  the  cause  of 
it  was  hardly  ever  inquired  into." 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  deformity  of  his  foot,  even  before 
quoting  other  testimonies  to  his  beauty,  I  shall  tarry  a  while 
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and  speak  of  this  defect,  the  odIj  one  in  so  pre-eminently  fa- 
vored a  beiDg.  Wiat  was  this  defect,  since  all  becomes  il- 
lustrious in  an  illustrious  man  ?  Was  it  visible  ?  Was  it 
true  that  Lord  Byron  felt  this  imperfection  so  keenly  ?  Here 
is  the  truth. 

No  defect  existed  in  the  formation  of  his  limbs ;  hie  slight 
infirmity  was  nothing  but  the  result  of  weakness  of  one  of 
his  ankles. 

His  habit  of  ever  being  on  horseback  had  brought  on  the 
emaciation  of  his  legs,  as  evinced  by  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation ;  besides  which,  the  best  proof  of  this  has  been  lately 
given  in  an  English  newspaper  much  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Mrs.  Wiidman  (the  widow  of  the  colonel  who  had  bought 
Newstead)  has  lately  given  to  the  Naturalist  Society  of  Not- 
tingham several  objects  which  had  belonged  to  Lord  Byron, 
and  ainong  others  his  boot  and  shoe  trees.  These  trees  are 
about  nine  inches  long,  narrow,  and  generally  of  a  symmet- 
rical form.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  following  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Swift,  bootmaker,  who  worked  for  his  lordship 
from  1805  to  1807.  Swift  is  still  alive,  and  continues  to  re- 
side at  Southwell.  His  testimony  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  trees,  and  to  the  nature  of  Lord  Byron's  deformity,  %i 
which  so  many  contradictory  assertions  have  circulated,  is  as 
follows  ;— 

" '  William  Swift,  bootmaker  at  Southwell,  Nottingham- 
shire, having  had  the  honor  of  working  for  Lord  Byron  when 
residing  at  Southwell  from  1805  to  1807,  asserts  that  these 
were  the  trees  upon  which  his  lordship's  boots  and  shoes  were 
made,  and  that  the  last  pair  delivered  was  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1 807.  He,  moreover,  affirms  that  his  lordship  had  not  a 
club  foot,  as  has  been  said,  but  that  both  his  feet  were  equal- 
ly well  formed,  one,  however,  being  an  inch  and  a  half  shorter 
iJian  the  other.  The  defect  was  not  in  the  foot  but  in  the  an- 
kle, which,  being  weak,  caused  the  foot  to  turn  ont  too  much. 
To  remedy  this  his  lordship  wore  a  very  light  and  thin  boot, 
which  was  tightly  laced  just  under  the  sole,  and,  when  a  boy, 
he  was  made  to  wear  a  piece  of  iron  with  a  joint  at  the  ankle, 
which  passed  behind  the  leg  and  was  tJed  behind  the  shoe. 
The  calf  of  this  leg  was  weaker  than  the  other,  and  it  was  the 
loft  leg.  (Signed)         William  Swift.'  " 
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This,  then,  is  the  extent  of  the  defect  of  which  so  imich 
has  been  said,  and  which  has  been  called  a  deformity.  As  to 
its  being  visible,  all  those  who  knew  him  assert  that  it  was  so 
little  evident  that  it  was  even  impossible  to  discover  in  which 
of  the  legs  or  feet  the  fault  existed.  To  the  testimonies  al- 
ready quoted  I  mast  add  another : — 

"His  defect,"  says  Mr.  Gait,  "was  scarcely  visible.  He 
had  a  way  of  walking  which  made  it  appeal-  almost  imper- 
ceptible, and  indeed  entirely  so.  I  spent  several  days  on 
board  a  ship  with  him  without  discovering  this  defect ;  and, 
in  truth,  so  little  perceptible  was  it  that  a  doubt  always  ex- 
isted in  my  mind  whether  it  might  not  be  the  effect  of  a  tem- 
porary accident  rather  than  a  natural  defect." 

All  those  who  knew  him  being  therefore  agreed  in  this  opin- 
ion, that  of  people  who  were  not  acquainted  with  him  is^of  no 
value.  But  if,  in  the  material  appreciation  of  a  defect,  they 
have  not  been,  able  to  err,  several  have  erred  in  their  moral  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  by  pretending  that  Lord  Byron,  for  im- 
aginary reasons,  was  exceedingly  sensible  of  this  defect.  This 
excessive  sensibility  was  a  pure  invention  on  the  part  of  his 
biographers.  When  he  did  experience  it  (which  was  never 
b«t  to  a  very  moderate  extent),  it  was  only  because,  physical- 
ly speaking,  he  suffered  from  it.  Under  the  sole  of  the  weak 
foot  he  at  times  experienced  a  painful  sensation,  especially 
after  long  walks. 

"  Once,  at  Genoa,"  says  Mme.  G.,  "  he  walked  down  the 
hill  of  Albaro  to  the  seaside  with  me,  by  a  rugged  and  rough 
path.  When  we  had  reached  the  shore  he  was  very  well  and 
lively.  But  it  was  an  exceedingly  hot  day,  and  the  return 
home  fatigued  him  greatly.  When  home  I  told  him  I  thought 
he  looked  ill.  'Yes,'  said  he,  'I  suffer  greatly  from  ray  foot; 
it  can  hardly  be  conceived  how  much  I  suffer  at  times  from 
that  pain,'  and  he  continued  to  speak  to  me  about  this  defect 
with  great  simplicity  and  indifference." 

He  used  often  even  to  laugh  at  it,  so  superior  was  he  to 
that  weakness.  "Beware,"  said  Count  Gamba  to  him  on 
one  occasion  while  riding  with  him,  and  on  reaching  some 
dangerous  spot,  "  beware  of  falling  and  breaking  your  neck." 
"  I  should  decidedly  not  Uke  it,"  said  Byron  ;  "  but  if  this  leg 
of  which  I  don't  make  much  use  were  to  break,  it  would  be 
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the  same  to  me,  and  perhaps  then  I  should  be  able  to  procure 
myself  a  more  useful  one." 

The  sensitiveness,  therefore,  which  he  was  said  to  expe- 
rience, and  which  would  have  been  childish  in  him,  was  in 
reality  only  the  occasional  experience  of  a  physical  pain  which 
did  not,  however,  affect  his  strength,  nor  the  grace  of  his 
movements,  in  all  those  physical  exerpiues  to  which  he  was  so 
much  attached.  It  in  no  wise  altered  his  good  looks,  and,  as 
a  proof  of  this,  I  shall  again  bring  testimonies,  giving  first 
that  of  M.  N.,  who  was  at  Constantinople  when  Byron  arrived 
there  for  the  first  time,  and  who  thus  describes  him  in  a  re- 
view which  he  wrote  of  him  after  Byron's  death  i — 

"  A  stranger  then  entered  the  bazar.  He  wore  a  scarlet 
cloak,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  in  the  style  of  an  English 
aid-de-camp's  dress  uniform.  Ho  was  attended  by  a  janissa- 
ry attached  to  the  English  Embassy  and  by  a  cicerone  :  he 
appeared  to  be  about  twenty-two.  His  features  were  of  so 
exquisite  a  delicacy,  that  one  might  almost  have  given  him  a 
feminine  appearance,  but  for  the  manly  expression  of  his  fine 
blue  eyes.  On  entering  the  inner  shop  he  took  off  his  hat, 
and  showed  a  head  of  curly  auburn  hair,  which  improved  in 
no  small  degi'ee  the  uncommon  beauty  of  his  face.  The  im- 
pression his  whole  appearance  made  upon  my  mind,  was  such 
that  it  has  ever  remained  most  deeply  engraven  on  it ;  and  al- 
though fifteen  years  have  since  gone  by,  the  lapse  of  time  has 
not  in  the  least  impaired  the  freshness  of  the  recollection." 
Then,  speaking  of  his  manner,  he  goes  on  to  say:  "There 
was  so  irresistible  an  attraction  in  his  manner,  that  only  those 
who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  admitted  to  his  intimacy 
can  have  felt  its  power," 

Moore  once  asked  Lady  Holland  whether  she  believed  that 
Lady  Byron  had  ever  really  loved  Lord  Byron.  "  Could  it 
be  otherwise?"  replied  Lady  Holland.  "Was  it  possible 
not  to  love  ao  lovable  a  creature?  I  see  him  there  now,  sur- 
rounded as  it  were  by  that  great  light :  oh,  how  handsome  he 
was  I" 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  define  was  the  color  of 
his  eyes.  It  was  a  mixture  of  blue,  gray,  and  violet,  and  these 
various  colors  were  each  uppermost  according  to  the  thought 
which  occupied  his  mind  or  his  heart.     "  Tefi  me,  dear,"  said 
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the  little  Eliza  to  her  sister,  whose  enthusiasm  for  Byron  she 
shared,  "  tell  mo  what  is  the  color  of  his  eyes  ?"  "  I  can  not 
say ;  I  believe  them  to  be  dark,"  answered  Miss  Eliza, "  but 
all  I  know  is  that  they  have  quite  a  supernatural  splendor." 
And  one  day,  having  looked  at  them  with  greater  attention  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  color,  she  said, "  They  are  the  finest 
eyes  in  the  world,  bat^not  dark,  as  I  had  at  first  believed. 
Their  hue  is  that  of  the  eyes  of  Mary  Sttiart,  and  his  long, 
black  eye-lashes  make  them  appear  dark.  Never  did  I  before, 
nor  ever  again  shall  I,  see  such  eyes  1  As  for  his  hands,  they 
are  the  most  beautiful  hands,  for  a  man,  I  ever  saw.  His 
voice  is  a  sweet  melody."* 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  enchanted  when  he  could  dilate  on 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  Byron.  One  day,  at  Mr.  Home 
Drummond's,  he  exclaimed  :— "As  for  poets,  I  have  seen  the 
best  that  this  country  has  produced,  and  although  Burns  had 
the  finest  eyes  that  can  be  imagined,  I  never  thought  that  any 
man  except  Byron  could  give  an  artist  the  exact  idea  of  a  poet. 
His  portraits  do  not  do  him  the  least  justice ;  the  varnish  is 
there,  but  the  ray  of  sunshine  is  wanting  to  light  them  up. 
The  beauty  of  Byron,"  he  added  "  is  one  which  makes  one 
dream." 

Colonel  Wildman,  his  colleague  at  Harrow,  and  his  friend, 
was  always  wont  to  say,  "  Lord  Byron  is  the  only  man  among 
all  those  I  have  seen,  who  may  be  called,  without  restriction, 
a  really  handsome  man." 

Disraeli,  in  his  novel  entitled  "  Venetia,"  speaks  thus  of 
the  beauty  of  Hubert  (who  is  Lord  Byron)  when  Venetia  finds 
his  portrait : — 

"That  being  of  supernatural  beauty  is  her  father,  Toung 
as  be  was,  command  and  genius,  the  pride  of  noble  passions, 
all  the  glory  of  a  creative  mind,  seemed  stamped  upon  his 
brow.  With  all  bis  marvellous  beauty  he  seemed  a  being  bom 
for  greatness.  ...  Its  reality  exceeded  the  wildest  dreams  of 
her  romance,  her  brightest  visions  of  grace  and  loveliness  and 
genius  seemed  personified  in  this  form.  He  was  a  man  in 
the  very  spring  of  sunny  youth  and  of  radiant  beauty.  He 
was  above  the  middle  height,  yet  with  a  form  that  displayed 
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exquisite  grace.  .  .  It  was  a  countenanee  of  eingular  loveli- 
ness and  power.  The  lips  and  the  moulding  of  the  chin  re- 
sembled the  eager  and  impassioned  tenderness  of  the  shape 
of  Antinous ;  but  instead  of  the  effeminate  sullenuess  of  the 
eye,  and  the  narrow  smoothness  of  the  forehead,  eboue  an  ex- 
pression of  profound  and  piercing  thought.  On  each  side  of 
the  clear  and  open  brow  descended,  even  to  the  shoulders,  the 
clustering  locks  of  golden  hair ;  while  tbe  eyes  large  and  yet 
deep,  beamed  with  a  spiritual  energy,  and  shone  Hke  two  wells 
of  crystalline  water  that  reflect  the  all-beholding  heavens." 

M.  Beyle  (Stendhal)  writes  to  Mr.  Swanton  BeUoc: — "'It 
was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1816  that  I  met  Lord  Byron  at 
the  theatre  of  the  Scala,  at  Milan,  in  the  box  of  the  Bremen 
Minister.  I  was  struck  with  Lord  Byron's  eyes  at  the  time 
when  he  was  listening  to  a  sestetto  in  Mayer's  opera  of  "  Ele- 
na," I  never  in  my  life  saw  any  thing  more  beautiful  or 
more  expressive.  Even  now,  when  I  think  of  the  expression 
which  a  great  painter  should  give  to  genius,  I  always  have 
before  me  that  magnificent  head.  1  bad  a  moment  of  enthu- 
siasm." And  further,  he  adds  that  one  day  he  saw  him.  Usten- 
ing  to  Monti  while  the  latter  was  singing  his  first  couplet  in 
the  "  Mascberoniaoa."  "  I  shall  never  forget,"  said  he,  "  the 
divine  expression  of  his  look ;  it  was  the  serene  look  of  genius 
and  power." 

I  might  multiply  these  testimonies  of  people  who  have 
seen  him,  and  fill  many  p^es ;  their  particular  character  is 
their  uniform  resemblance.  This  proves  tho  soundness  of  the 
ground  on  which  their  truth  is  based.  I  will  add  one  more 
testimony  to  the  others,  that  of  Mrs.  Sbelley,  which,  is  even 
nearer  the  truth,  and  condenses  all  the  others:— "  Lord  By- 
ron," said  this  distinguished  woman, "  was  the  first  genius  of 
his  age  and  the  handsomest  of  men." 

In  all  these  portraits  there  is  much  truth,  but  they  are  not 
sufficiently  complete  to  give  those  who  never  saw  him  any  but 
a  faint  idea  of  his  smile,  or  of  his  mouth,  which  seemed  to  be 
not  suited  to  material  purposes,  and  to  be  purely  intellectual 
aud  divine;  of  his  eyes,  which  changed  from  one  color  to  an- 
other according  to  the  various  emotions  of  his  soul,  but  the 
habitual  expression  of  which  was  that  of  an  infinite  and  in- 
tense softness;  of  his  sublime  and  noble  brow;  of  his  melo- 
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dious  voice,  which  attracted  aud  captivated;  and  of  that  kind 
of  superoatural  light  which  seemed  to  surround  him  like  a 
halo. 

This  inability  on  the  part  of  artists  and  biographers  to 
render  esactiy  Byron's  features  and  looks,  ia  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  although  perfectly  regular,  his  features  derived 
their  principal  beauty  from  the  life  which  his  soal  instilled 
into  them.  The  emotions  of  his  heart,  the  changes  of  his 
thoughts,  appeared  so  variously  upon  his  countenance,  and 
gave  the  latter  so  changeable  a  east,  that  it  sufficed  not  for 
the  artist  who  had  to  portray  him,  to  gaze  at  and  study  him, 
as  one  generally  does  less  gifted  or  elevated  organizations. 
The  reality  was  more  likely  to  be  well  interpreted  when  it 
stood  a  prey  to  the  various  emotions  of  the  soul ;  in  his  leis- 
ure hours,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  life  and  love,  he  was  satis- 
fled  with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  young,  handsome,  beloved, 
and  admired.  Then  it  was  that  his  beauty  became,  as  it  were, 
radiant  and  briUiant  like  a  ray  of  sunshine. 

The  time  to  see  him  was  when,  under  the  influence  of  gen- 
ins,  his  soul  vras  tormented  with  the  desire  of  pouring  out 
the  numberless  ideas  and  thoughts  which  flooded  his  mind  : 
at  such  moments  one  scarcely  dared  approach  him,  awed,  as  it 
were,  by  the  feeling  of  one's  own  nothingness  in  comparison 
with  his  greatness.  Again,  the  time  to  see  him  was  when, 
coming  down,  from  the  high  regions  to  which  a  moment  be- 
fore he  had  soared,  he  became  once  more  the  simple  child 
adorned  with  goodness  and  every  grace ;  taking  an  interest 
in  all  things,  as  if  he  were  really  a  chUd.  It  was  impossible 
then  to  refrain  from  the  contemplation  of  this  placid  beauty, 
which,  without  taking  away  in  Uie  least  from  the  admiration 
which  it  inspired,  drew  one  toward  him,  and  made  him  more 
accessible  to  one,  and  more  familiar  by  lessening  a.  little  the 
distance  which  separated  one  from  him.  But,  above  all,  lie 
should  have  been  seen  during  the  last  days  of  bis  stay  in  It- 
aly, when  his  soul  had  to  sustain  the  most  cruel  blows ;  when 
heroism  got  the  better  of  his  affeotions,  of  hia  worldly  inter- 
ests, and  even  of  his  love  of  ease  and  tranquillity ;  when  his 
health,  already  shaken,  appeared  to  fail  him  each  day  more 
and  more,  to  the  loss  of  bis  intellectual  powers.  Had  one  seen 
him  then  as  we  saw  him,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  possible 
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to  paint  him  as  he  looked.  Does  not  genius  require  genius 
to  be  its  interpreter  ?  Thorwaldsen  alone  has,  in  hie  marble 
bust  of  him,  been  able  to  blend  the  regular  beauty  of  his  feat- 
ures with  the  sublime  expression  of  his  countenance.  Had 
the  reader  seen  him,  he  would  have  exclaimed  with  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott, "  that  no  picture  is  like  him." 

Not  only  would  he  have  observed  in  his  handsome  face  the 
denial  of  all  the  absurd  statements  which  had  been  made  about 
him,  but  he  would  have  noticed  a  soul  greater  even  than  the 
mind,  and  superior  to  the  auts  which  he  performed  on  this 
earth  ;  he  would  have  read  in  unmistakable  characters,  not 
only  what  he  was,— a  good  man,— but  the  promise  of  a  nior- 
al  and  intellectual  perfection  ever  increasing.  If  this  pro- 
gi-eesive  march  toward  perfection  was  at  one  time  arrested 
by  the  trials  of  his  life,  and  by  the  consequences  of  undeserved 
sorrow,  it  was  well  proved  by  his  whole  conduct  toward  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  in  the  last  poems  which  he  wrote.  His 
poems  from  year  to  year  assumed  a  more  perfect  beauty,  and 
increased  constantly,  not  only  in  the  splendor  of  their  concep- 
tion, but  also  in  the  force  of  their  expressions,  and  their  mor- 
al tendency,  visible  especially  in  his  dramas.  In  them  will  be 
found  types  surpassing  in  purity,  in  delicacy,  in  grandeur,  in 
heroism,  without  ever  being  untrue  to  nature,  all  that  ever  was 
conceived  by  the  best  poets  of  England.  Shakspcare,  in  all 
his  master  creations,  has  not  conceived  a  more  noble  soul  than 
that  of  Angiolina,  or  a  more  tender  one  than  Marina's  or  even 
one  more  heroic  than  MyiTha's.  As  his  genius  became  devel- 
oped, his  soul  became  purified  and  more  perfect.  But  the  Al- 
mighty, who  does  not  allow  perfection  to  be  of  tliis  world,  did 
not  permit  him  to  remain  on  earth,  when  once  he  had  reached 
that  point.  He  allowed  him,  however,— and  this  perhaps  as 
a  compensation  for  all  the  injuriea  which  he  had  suffered, — 
to  die  in  the  prime  of  life  a  death  worthy  of  him ;  the  death 
of  a  virtuous  man,  of  a  hero,  of  a  philosopher. 

Excuse  this  long  letter,  for  if  I  have  ventured  to  speak  to 
you  at  such  length  of  the  moral,  and — may  I  say  the  word  ? — 
"  physical "  beauty  of  the  illustrious  Englishman,  it  is  because 
one  genius  can  appreciate  another,  and  that,  in  speaking  of  so 
great  a  man  as  Lord  Byron,  there  is  no  fear  of  tiring  the  lis- 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FEBNCH    PORTEAIT. 

"  I  see  that  the  greater  part  of  the  men  of  my  time  endeavor  to  blemish  the 
glory  of  the  generous  and  fine  actions  of  olden  days  by  giving  to  (hem  some  vile 
interpretation,  or  by  finding  some  vain  canae  or  occasion  which  produced  them— 
very  clever,  indeed !  I  shall  nse  a  similar  license,  and  tate  the  same  tronble  to 
endeavor  to  raise  these  great  names." — Mobtaibne,  chap. "Glory." 

The  portrait  of  Lord  Byron,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  is 
still  to  be  drawn.  Many  causes  have  conspired  to  make  the 
task  difficult,  and  the  portrait  unlike.  PiiysicaUy  speaking, 
on  account  of  his  matchless  beauty — mentally,  owing  to  his 
genius — and  morally,  owing  to  the  rare  qualities  of  Ma  soul, 
Lord  Byron  was  certainly  a  phenomenon.  The  world  agrees 
in  this  opinion ;  but  is  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  nature  and 
moral  value  of  the  phenomenon.  But  as  all  phenomena  have, 
besides  a  primary  and  extraordinary  cause,  some  secondary 
and  accidental  causes,  which  it  is  necessary  to  examine  in  or- 
der that  they  may  be  understood  ;  so,  to  explain  Byron's  na- 
ture, we  must  not  neglect  to  observe  the  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed chiefly  to  the  formation  of  his  individuality. 

His  biographers  have  rather  considered  the  results  than 
the  causes. 

Even  Moore,  the  best  among  them,  if  not,  indeed,  the  only 
one  who  can  claim  the  title  of  biographer,  grants  that  the  na- 
ture of  Lord  Byron  and  its  operations  were  inexplicable,  but 
does  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  understand  thera. 

Here  are  his  own  words : — "  So  various  indeed,  and  con- 
tradictory were  his  attributes,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
that  he  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been  not  one,  but  many : 
nor  would  it  be  any  great  exaggeration  of  the  truth  to  say, 
that  out  of  the  mere  partition  of  the  properties  of  his  single 
mind,  a  plurality  of  characters,  ail  different  and  all  vigorous, 
might  have  been  furnished.  It  was  this  multiform  aspect  ex- 
hibited by  him  that  led  the  world,  during  his  short,  wondrous 
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career,  to  compare  him  with  the  medley  host  of  personages,  al- 
most all  differing  from  each  other,  which  he  playfully  enn- 
merates  in  one  of  his  ]'oarnala. 

"The  object  of  so  many  contradictory  comparisons  must 
probably  be  like  something  diffierent  from  them  all ;  but  what 
that  is,  is  more  than  I  know,  or  any  body  else." 

But,  while  merely  explaining  the  extraordinary  richness  of 
this  nature  by  the  analysis  of  its  results,  by  his  changeable 
character,  by  the  frankness  which  ever  made  his  heart  speak 
that  which  it  felt,  by  hia  excessive  sensitiveness,  which  made 
him  the  slave  of  momentary  impressions,  by  his  almost  child- 
like delight  and  astonishment  at  things,  Moore  does  not  arrive 
at  the  true  causes  of  the  phenomenon.  He  registers,  it  is 
true,  certain  effects  which  become  causes  when  they  draw 
upon  the  head  of  Lord  Byron  certain  false  judgments,  and 
open  the  door  to  every  calumny. 

Without  adopting  the  system  of  the  inflaence  of  races  on 
mankind — which,  if  pushed  to  its  extreme  consequences,  must 
lead  to  the  disastrous  and  deplorable  doctrine  of  fatalism,  and 
would  make  of  man  a  mere  machine—it  is,  however,  impossi- 
ble to  deny  that  races  and  their  amalgamation  do  exercise  a 
great  influence  over  our  species. 

It  is  to  this  very  influence  of  race,  which  was  so  evident  in 
Lord  Byron,  that  we  attribute,  in  a  me^nre,  the  exceptional 
nature  of  the  great  English  poet. 

As  the  reader  knows.  Lord  Byron  was  descended,  by  his 
father,  from  the  noble  race' of  the  Birons  of  France.  His  an- 
cestors accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  to  England,  aided 
htm  in  the  conquest  of  that  country,  and  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  various  fields  of  battle  which  ultimately  led  to 
the  total  subjugation  of  the  island. 

In  his  family,  the  sympathies  of  the  original  race  always 
remained  strong. 

His  father,  a  youthful  and  brilliant  officer,  was  never  happy 
except  in  France.  He  was  very  intimate  with  the  Marechal 
de  Biron,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  connection.  He  even 
settled  in  Paris  with  his  first  wife,  the  Marchioness  of  Car- 
marthen, Soon  after  his  second  marriage,  he  brought  his 
wife  over  to  France,  and  it  was  in  France  that  she  conceived 
the  future  poet.     When  obliged  to  return  to  England  to  be 
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confined,  she  was  so  far  advanced  in  pregnancy  that  she  could 
not  reach  London  in  time,  but  gave  birth  to  Lord  Byron  at 
Dover.  It  was  in  France  that  Byron's  father  died  at  thirty- 
five  years  of  age.  Through  his  mother — a  Scotch  lady  con- 
nected with  the  royal  house  of  Stuart — he  had  Scotch  blood  in 
his  veins. 

The  powerful  influence  exercised  by  the  Norman  Conquest, 
in  the  modification  of  all  the  old  habits  of  Gfreat  Britain,  and 
in  making  the  English  that  which  they  now  are,  has  descend- 
ed as  an  heirloom  to  some  old  aristocratic  families  of  the  king- 
dom, where  it  discovers  itself  at  different  times  in  different 
individuals.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  did  this  influence  show  itself 
more  clearly  than  in  the  person  of  Lord  Byron. 

His  duplicate  or  triplicate  origin  waa  already  visible  in  the 
cast  of  hia  features.  "Without  any  analogy  to  the  type  of 
beauty  beion^rig  to  the  men  of  his  country  (a  beauty  seldom 
found  apart  from  a  kind  of  cold  reserve),  Ivord  Byron's  beau- 
ty appeared  to  unite  the  energy  of  the  western  with  the  splen- 
dor and  the  mildness  of  the  southern  climes. 

The  influence  of  this  mixture  of  races  was  equally  visible 
in  his  moral  and  intellectual  character. 

lie  belonged  to  the  Gtallic  race  (modified  by  the  Latin  and 
Celtic  elements)  by  his  vivacity  and  mobility  of  character,  as 
well  as  by  his  wit  and  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  ridiculous, 
by  those  smiles  and  sarcasms  which  hide  or  discover  a  pro- 
found philosophy,  by  his  perception  of  humor  without  malice, 
by  all  those  amiable  qualities  which  in  the  daily  intercourse 
of  life  made  of  him  a  being  of  such  irresistible  attraction. 
He  belonged  to  that  race  likewise  by  his  great  sensitiveness, 
by  bis  expansive  good-nature,  by  his  politeness,  by  his  tracta- 
bleness,  by  his  universal  character  which  rendered  every  spe- 
cies of  success  easy  to  him ;  by  his  great  generosity,  by  his 
love  of  glory,  by  his  passion  for  honor,  his  intuitive  perception 
of  great  deeds,  by  a  courage  which  might  have  appeared 
rash,  had  it  not  been  heroic,  and  which,  in  presence  of  the 
greatest  perils  and  even  of  death,  ever  preserved  for  him  that 
serenity  of  mind  which  allowed  him  to  laugh,  even  at  such 
times ;  by  his  energy,  and  also  by  his  numerous  mental  and 
bodily  requirements ;  and  by  his  defects, — which  were,  a  slight 
tendency  to  indiscretion,  a  want  of  prudence  injurious  to  his 
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interests,  impatience,  aniii  a  kind  of  intermittent  and  apparent 


He  belonged  to  the  western  race  by  bis  vast  intellect,  by 
his  practical  common  sense,  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  in- 
teUect,  and  which  never  allowed  him  to  divorce  sublime  con- 
ceptions from  sonnd  sense  and  good  reason, — two  qualities, 
in  fact,  which  so  governed  his  imagination  as  to  mate  people 
say  he  had  not  any ;  by  the  depth  of  bis  feelings,  the  extent 
of  his  learning,  his  passion  for  independence,  his  contempt  of 
death,  his  thirst  for  the  infinite,  and  by  that  kind  of  melar.- 
choly  which  seemed  to  follow  him  into  the  midst  of  every 
pleasure.  All  these  various  elements,  which  belonged  sepa^ 
rately  to  individuals  in  France,  in  England,  and  jn  various 
countries,  being  united  in  Lord  Byron,  produced  &  kind  of 
anomaly  which  startled  systematic  critics,  and  even  honest  bi- 
ographers. The  apparent  contradiction  of  all  these  qualities 
caused  his  critics  to  lose  their  psychological  compass  in  their 
estimate  of  bis  charming  nature,  and  Justice,  together  with 
truth,  Buffered  by  the  result.  Thus  a  portrait,  drawn  over 
and  over  ^ain,  still  remains  to  be  painted. 

The  most  im^naiy  portrait,  however,  of  Lord  Byron,  and 
certainly  the  least  like  him,  is  that  which  has  general  curren- 
cy in  France:  not  only  has  that  portrait  not  been  drawn  from 
nature,  not  only  is  it  a  caricature,  but  it  is  also  a  calumny. 
Those  who  drew  it  took  romance  for  history.  They  charged 
or  exaggerated  incidents  in  his  life  and  peculiarities  of  his 
character ;  thus  the  harmony  of  the  tout  ensemble  was  lost. 
Ugliness  and  eccentricity,  which  amuse,  succeeded  beauty  and 
truth,  which  are  sometimes  wearisome. 

Those  who  knew  and  loved  Lord  Byron  even  more  as  a 
man  than  a  genius  (and,  after  all,  these  are  those  who  knew 
him  personally)  suffer  by  this  injustice  done  to  him,  and  feel 
the  absurdity  of  making  so  privileged  a  being  act  so  whimsi- 
cal a  part,  and  one  so  contrary  to  his  nature  as  well  as  to  the 
realty  of  his  life. 

If  this  imaginary  portrait,  however,  were  more  like  those 
which  his  best  biographers  have  drawn  of  him,  justice  to 
his  memory  would  become  so  difficult  a  task  as  to  be  almost 
impossible.  Happily  it  is  not  so  ;  and  those  who  would 
conscientiously  consult  Moore,  Parry,  and  Gamba,  must  at 
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least  ^ve  ap  the  idea  that  this  admirable  genius  was  the  ec- 
centric and  unamiable  being  he  has  been  represented.  To 
reach  this  point  would,  perhaps,  require  a  greater  respect  for 
truth. 

Even  in  France  there  are  many  superior  persons  who,  struck 
by  the  force  of  facts,  have  at  times  endeavored  to  seize  certain 
featares  which  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  have 
attempted  to  show  that  Lord  Byron's  noble  character  and 
beauty  of  soul,  as  well  as  his  genius,  did  honor  to  humanity. 
But  their  efforts  have  been  vain  in  presence  of  the  absurd  and 
contradictory  creation  of  fancy  which  has  been  styled  "  Lord 
Byr«n,"  and  which  with  few  modifications,  continues  to  be 
called  so  to  this  day. 

How  has  this  occurred  ?  what  gave  rise  to  it  ?  ignorance, 
or  carelessness  ?  Both  causes  in  France,  added  to  revenge  In 
England,  which  found  its  expression  in  cant, — a  species  of 
scourge  which  is  becoming  quite  the  fashion. 

The  first  of  these  French  biographers  (I  mean  of  those  who 
have  written  upon  and  wished  to  characterize  Lord  Byron), 
without  knowing  the  man  they  were  writing  about,  set  to 
work  with  a  ready-made  Byron.  This,  no  doubt,  they  found 
to  be  an  easier  method  to  follow,  and  one  of  which  the  results 
must  prove  at  least  original.  But  where  had  they  found,  and 
from  whose  hands  did  they  receive  this  ready-made  poet, 
whose  features  they  reproduced  and  offered  to  the  world? 
Probably  from  a  few  lines,  not  without  merit,  of  Lamartine, 
who  by  the  aid  of  his  rich  imagination  had  identified  Byron 
with  the  types  which  he  had  conceived  for  his  Oriental  poems, 
mixing  up  the  whole  with  a  heap  of  calumnies  which  had  just 
been  circulated  about  him. 

Perhaps  also  from  certain  critics  who  believed  in  the  state- 
ments of  various  calumniatoi's,  and  who  themselves  had  proba- 
bly not  bad  any  better  authority  than  a  few  articles  in  badly 
informed  papers,  or  in  newspapers  politically  opposed  to  Lord 
Byron.  We  all  know,  by  what  we  soe  daily  in  France,  how 
little  we  can  trust  the  moderation  of  these,  and  the  justice 
they  render  to  their  adversaries ;  what  must  it  not  have  been 
in  England  at  that  time,  when  passions  ran  so  high  ?— Per- 
haps also  from  the  jealousy  of  dethroned  rivals  ! — the  echoes, 
perhaps,  of  the  revenge  of  a  woman  equally  distinguished  by 
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her  rank  and  by  Tier  taient,  but  whose  passion  approached  the 
boundaries  of  madneaa,  or  of  the  implacable  hatred  of  a  few 
fanatics  who,  substituting  in  the  most  shameless  manner  their 
worldly  and  sectarian  interests  for  the  Gospel,  denounced  him 
as  an  atheist  because  he  himself  had  proclaimed  them  hypo- 
crites. Finally,  perhaps,  from  a  host  of  absurd  rumors,  equal- 
ly odious  and  vague,  caused  by  his  separation  from  his  wife, 
and  by  the  articles  pubHshed  in  newspapers  printed  at  Venice 
and  at  Milan. 

For  Byron's  nobie,  simple,  and  sublime  person  was  there- 
fore substituted  an  imaginary  being,  formed  out  of  these  preju- 
dices and  these  contradictory  elements,  too  outrageous  even 
to  be  believed,  and  by  dint  of  sheer  mahce. 

Thus  enveloped  in  a  dense  atmosphere,  which  became  an 
obstacle  to  the  disclosure  of  truth  as  the  clouds  are  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  his  image  only  appeared  in  fantastical  outlines 
borrowed  from  "  Conrad  the  Corsair,"  or  "  Childe  Harold," 
or  "  Lara,"  or  "  Manfred,"  or  indeed  "  Don  Juan."  Analogies 
were  sought  which  do  not  exist,  and  to  the  poet  were  attrib- 
uted the  sentiments,  and  even  the  acts,  of  these  imaginary 
beings,  albeit  without  any  of  the  great  quahties  which  con- 
stituted his  great  and  noble  soul,  and  which  he  has  not  impart- 
ed to  any  of  his  poetical  creations. 

Upon  him  were  heaped  every  possible  and  most  contradic- 
tory accusation — of  skepticism  and  pantheism,  of  deism  and 
atheism,  of  superstition  and  enthusiasm,  of  irony  and  passion, 
of  sensuality  and  ideahty,  of  generosity  and  avarice.  These 
went  to  form  his  portrait,  presenting  every  contrast  and  every 
antagonism,  which  God  Himself,  the  Father  and  Creator  of 
all  things,  but  also  the  Author  of  all  harmony,  coidd  not  have 
assembled  in  one  and  the  same  being  unless  He  made  of  him 
a  species  of  new  Frankenstein,  incapable  of  treading  the  or- 
dinaiy  paths  of  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual,  nay,  of  the 
most  ordinary  existence. 

After  thus  producing  such  an  eccentric  character, — the 
more  extraordinary  that  they  entirely  forgot  to  consult  the 
true  and  most  simple  history  of  his  life,  where  if  some  of  the 
ordinary  excusable  faults  of  youth  are  to  be  found,  "  some 
i-emarkabie  qualities,  however,  must  be  noticed," — these  won- 
derful biographers  exclaim,  astonished  as  it  were  at  their  own 
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conclusions  : — ''This  is  indeed  a  most  singufer,  extraordinary, 
and  not-to-be-defined  being  I" 

I  fihonld  think  so ;  it  is  their  own  work,  not  the  noble,  amia- 
ble, and  sublime  mind,  the  work  of  God,  and  which  he  always 
exhibited  in  himself, 

"  Per  fat  di  colaSB^  fede  fra  noi." — Petearch. 

Happily,  if  to  pain^  the  portrait  of  Byron  has  beeom.e  im- 
possible, now  that 

"Poca  ferra  6  rimasto  il  bud  belviao," 

it  is  easy  to  describe  his  moral  character.  His  invisible  form 
is,  it  is  true,  above,  but  a  conscientious  examination  of  his 
whole  hfe  will  give  us  an  idea  of  it.  He  knew  this  so  well 
himself,  that  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  begged,  as  a  fa- 
vor, of  his  fiiend  Lord  Harrington,  then  Colonel  Stanhope,  at 
Missolonghi,  to  judge  him  only  by  hie  deeds.  "  Jadge  me  by 
my  deeds." 

All  bombastic  expressions,  all  systematic  views  should  be 
discarded,  and  attention  paid  only  to  facts,  in  order  to  discov- 
er the  fine  intellectual  figure  of  Lord  Byron  so  completely  lost 
sight  of  by  his  detractors. 

Since  the  imaginary  creations  of  his  pen  in  moments  of  ex- 
alted passion  should  not  be  taken  as  the  real  manifestation  of 
his  character,  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  his  own  deeds,  and 
in  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  personally.  Herein 
shall  we  seek  truth  by  which  we  are  to  deal  with  the  fanciful 
statements  which  have  too  long  been  received  as  facts.  Let 
us  consider  the  opinions  of  those  who  by  their  authority  have 
a  right  to  portray  him,  while  we  study  the  various  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  lead  the  pubhc  into  errors  whidi 
time  has  nearly  consecrated,  but  which  shall  be  corrected  in 
France,  and  indeed  in  every  country  where  passion  and  ani- 
mosity have  no  interest  in  maintaining  them. 

"  Public  opinion,"  says  M.  Cousin,  "  has  its  errors,  but  these 
can  not  be  of  long  duration."  They  lasted  a  long  time,  how- 
ever, as  regards  Lord  Byron ;  but,  thanks  to  God,  they  will 
not  be  eternal.  He  depended  upon  this  himself,  for  he  once 
at  Ravenna  wrote  these  prophetic  words  in  a  memorandum ; — 

"Never  mind  the  wicked,  who  have  ever  persecuted  me 
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with  tlie  help  of  Lady  Byron  :  triumphant  justice  will  be  done 
to  me  when  the  hand  which  writ«s  this  is  as  cold  as  the  hearts 
that  have  wounded  mc." 

In  England,  Lord  Byron  triumphed  over  naany  jealous  en- 
emies whom  his  first  satire  earned  for  him,  no  less  than  the 
rapid  and  wonderful  rise  of  hia  genius,  which,  instead  of  ap- 
pearing by  degrees,  borat  forth  at  once,  as  it  were,  and  tower- 
ing over  many  established  reputations.  The  prestige  which 
he  acquired  was  such  that  every  obstacle  was  surmounted,  and 
iu  one  day  he  saw  himself  raised  against  his  will,  and  without 
his  having  ever  sought  the  honor,  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
fashion  and  literary  fame. 

In,  a  country  where  success  is  all,  his  enemies,  and  those 
who  were  jealous  of  his  name,  were  obliged  to  fall  back ;  but 
they  did'not  give  up  their  weapons  nor  their  spite,  *  One  curi- 
ous element  was  introduced  iu  the  national  veneration  for  the 
poet.  It  was  ^reed  that  never  had  such  an  accumulation  of 
various  gifts  been  heaped  upon  the  head  of  one  man:  he  was 
to  be  revered  and  honored,  but  on  one  condition.  He  was  to 
be  a  mysterious  being  whose  genius  should  not  transgress  the 
boundaries  of  the  East ;  who  was  to  allow  himself  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  imaginary  beings  of  hia  own  fancy,  however 
disagreeable,  nay,  even  criminal  they  might  be  in  reality. 
True,  his  personal  conduct  (at  twenty-four)  was  to  be  above 
all  human  weakness ;  if  not,  he  was  to  be  treated,  as  certain 
superstitious  votaries  treat  their  idols  if  they  do  not  obtain 
at  once  the  miracles  they  ask  for.  His  secret  enemies  perfid- 
iously made  use  of  these  stupid  demands  of  the  public. 

Insinuating  aad  giving  out  at  times  one  calumny  aft«r  an- 
other, they  always  kept  behind  the  scenes,  resolved,  however, 
to  ruin  him  in  the  public  esteem  on  the  first  opportunity, 
which  they  knew  they  would  nftt  have  long  to  wait  for  from 
one  so  open,  so  passionate,  so  generous  as  Lord  Byron.  The 
greatest  misfortune  of  his  life — his  marriage — gave  them  their 
opportunity.  Then  they  came  forth,  threw  down  the  mask 
which  they  had  hitherto  worn,  to  put  on  one  more  hideous 
still ;  overturned  the  statue  from  the  pedestal  upon  which  the 
public  had  raised  it,  and  tried  to  mutilate  its  remans.  But 
as  .the  stuff  of  which  it  was  made  was  a  marble  which  could 
not  be  broken,  they  only  defiled,  insulted,  and  outlawed  it. 
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Then  it  was  that  France  made  acquaintance  with  Lord 
Byron.  She  saw  him  first  mysteriously  enveloped  in  the  ro- 
mantic semblance  of  a  Corsair,  of  a  skeptical  Harold,  of  a 
young  lord  who  had  despised  and  wounded  his  mother-coun- 
try, from  which  he  had  almost  been  obliged  to  exile  himself, 
in  consequence  of  a  series  of  eccentricities,  faults,  and — who 
knows  ? — of  crimes,  perhaps.  Thus  caught  in  a  perfidious  net. 
Lord  Byron  left  England  for  Switzerland. 

He  found  Shelley,  whom  he  only  knew  by  name,  at  Geneva, 
where  "he  stopped.  Shelley  was  another  victim  of  English 
fanatical  and  intolerant  opinions ;  but  he,  it  may  be  allowed  at 
least,  had  given  cause  for  this  by  some  reprehensible  writings, 
in  which  he  had  declared  himself  an  atheist.  No  allowance 
had  been  made  for  his  youth,  for  he  was  only  seventeen  when 
he  wrote  "  Queen  Mab,"  and  he  found  himself  expelled  not 
only 'from  the  university  but  also  from  his  home,  which  was  to 
him  a  real  cause  of  sorrow  and  misfortune. 

Between  these  two  great  minds  there  existed  a  wide  golf 
— that  which  exists  between  pantheism  and  spiritualism  ;  but 
they  had  one  great  point  of  resemblance,  their  mutual  passion- 
ate love  for  justice  and  humanity,  their  hatred  of  cant  and 
hypocrisy,  in  fact,  all  the  elevated  sentiments  of  the  moral 
and  social  man.  With  Lord  Byron  these  noble  dispositions 
of  the  heart  and  mind  were  naturally  the  conseqaence  of  his 
tastes  and  opinions,  which  were  essentially  spiritualistic. 
With  Shelley,  though  in  contradiction  with  his  metaphysics, 
they  were  notwithstanding  in  harmony  with  the  beautifnl 
sentiments  of  his  soul,  which,  when  he  was  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  had  already  experienced  the  unkindness  of  man. 
Their  respective  souls,  wounded  and  hurt  by  the  perfidious- 
ness  and  injustice  of  the  world,  felt  themselves  attracted  to 
each  other.  A  real  friendship  sprang  up  between  them. 
They  saw  one  another  often,  and  it  was  in  the  conversations 
which  they  held  together  at  this  tiuie  that  the  seed  was  sown 
which  shortly  was  to  produce  the  works  of  genius  which  were 
to  see  the  day  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  and  under  the  bine  sky 
of  Italy. 

Although  Lord  Byron's  heart  was  mortally  wounded,  still 
no  feeling  of  hatred  could  find  its  way  into  it.  The  sorrow 
n'hich  he  felt,  the  painful  knowledge  which  he  had  of  cruel 
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and  perfidious  wrongs  done  to  him,  the  pain  of  finding  out 
the  timidity  of  character  of  his  friends,  and  the  recollection 
of  tho  many  ungrateful  people  of  whom  be  was  the  victim,  all 
and  each  of  these  sentiments  found  their  echo  in  the  "Pris- 
oner of  Chillon,"  in  the  third  canto  of  "Childe  Harold," 
in  "  Manfred,"  in  the  pathetio  stanzas  addressed  to  his  sister, 
in  the  admirable*  and  sublime  monody  on  the  death  of  Sher- 
idan, and  in  the  "  Dream,"  which  according  to  Moore,  he  must 
have  written  while  shedding  many  bitter  tears.  According 
to  the  same  authority,  the  latter  poem  is  the  most'  melan- 
choly and  pathetic  history  that  ever  came  forth  from  human 
pen. 

I  shall  not  mention  here  the  persecution  to  which  Byi-on 
was  subjected  then,  nor  the  ever-manly,  dignified,  but  heart- 
(■ending  words  which  it  drew  forth  from  the  noble  poet  in  the 
midst  of  his  retired,  studious,  regular,  and  virtuous  existfluce. 
I  shall  speak  of  it  elsewhere ;  but  I  will  say  now  that  so  unex- 
ampled, atrocious,  and  foolish  was  this  persecution,  that  his 
enemies  must  have  feared  the  awakening  of  the  public  con- 
science and  the  effects  of  a  reaction,  which  might  make  them 
lose  all  the  fruits  of  their  victory,  if  they  tarried  in  their  efforts 
to  prevent  it.  The  most  cruel  among  them  was  the  poet 
laureate,  in  whose  eyes  Byron  could  have  had  but  one  defect — 
that  of  being  superior  to  him.  True,  Byron  had.  mentioned 
him  in  the  famous  satire  which  was  the  wort  of  his  youth; 
but  he  had  most  generously  expiated  his  crime  by  confessing 
it,  in  buying  up  the  fifth  edition  so  as  to  annihilate  it,  and  by 
declaring  that  he  would  have  willingly  suppressed  even  the 
memory  of  it.  This  noble  action  had  gained  for  him  the  for- 
giveness and  even  the  friendship  of  the  most  generous  among 
them ;  but  the  revengful  poet  laureate  was  not,  as  Byron  said, 
"  of  those  who  forgive'." 

This  man  arrived  at  Geneva,  and  at  once  set  about  his 
hateful  work  of  revenge.  This  was  all  the  easier  on  account 
of  the  spirit  of  cant  which  reigned  in  that  country,  and  owing 
to  the  intimacy  which  he  found  to  be  existing  between  Byron 
and  Shelley,  for  whom  likewise  he  had  conceived  a  malignant 
hatred.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  laureate  having 
to  account  for,  among  other  works,  his  "  Wat  Tyler  "  (which 
had  been  pronounced  to  be  an  immoral  book,  and  had  been 
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prohibited  ou  that  account),  rather  trusted  to  his  hypocrisy 
to  regain  for  him  the  former  credit  he  enjoyed. 

The  intimacy  between  Byron  and  the  spurned  atheist  Shel- 
ley presented  a  capital  opportunity  for  this  man  to  take  his  re- 
venge. He  oircnlated  in  Geneva  aU  the  false  reports  wbich 
had  been  current  in  London,  and  described  Byron  under  the 
worst  colore.  Switzerland  was  at  that  time  overrun  by  the 
English,  whom  the  recently -signed  Peace  bad  attracted  to  the 
Continent.  The  laureate  took  the  lead  of  those  who  tried  to 
make  ^be  good  but  bigoted  people  of  Geneva  believe  in  all 
the  tittle-tattle  against  Byron  which  was  passed  about  in 
London,  and  actually  attempted  to  make  a  scandal  of  his  very 
presence  in  their  town.  When  he  passed  in  the  streets  they 
stopped  to  stare  at  him  insolently,  putting  up  their  glasses 
to  their  eyes.  They  followed  him  in  his  rides ;  they  reported 
tiiat  he  was  seducing  all  the  girls  in  the  "Rue  Basse,"  and, 
in  fact,  although  his  life  was  perfectly  virtuous,  one  would 
have  said  that  his  presence  was  a  contagion.  Having  foimd 
in  a  travellers'  register  the  name  of  Shelley,  accompanied  by 
the  qualification  of  "atheist  1"  which  Byron  had  amiably 
struck  out  with  his  pen,  the  laureate  canght  at  this  and  gave 
out  that  the  two  fiiends  had  declared  themselves  to  be  athe- 
ists. He  attributed  their  friendship  to  infamous  motives ;  he 
spoke  of  incest  and  of  other  abominations,  so  odious  that  By- 
ron's friends  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  speak  to  him  a  word 
of  all  this  at  the  time.     He  only  learned  it  at  Venice  later,* 

*  When  political  eventa  obliged  Count  Gamba  to  quit  Eomagna,  he  thought 
at  first  of  going  with  hia  family  to  take  np  his  abode  at  Geneva. 

Lord  Byron,  on  learning  this,  throngb  a  letter  from  tbe  Countess  Gniccioli. 
who  had  rejoined  her  family  at  Florence,  disapproved  of  theit  design,  and  begged 
Shelley — then  on  a  visit  to  him  at  Ravenna — to  express  for  him  his  disapproba- 
tion, and  state  the  reasons  of  it.  Shelley  addressed  the  foUowing  tetter  in  Italian 
to  th&  countess,  and  the  project  was  abandoned :  — 

"  Madam, — At  Ihe  request  of  my  friend.  Lord  Byron,  I  consider  it  my  dnty 
t«  oifer  you  some  considerations  relative  to  the  proposed  journey  to  Geneva,  so  as 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  undesirable  results  likely  to  follow.  I  flatter  myself 
that  you  will  accept  this  request  of  his,  together  with  the  motives  leading  me  to 
acquiesce,  as  an  excuse  for  the  liberty  taken  by  a  total  stranger.  In  acting  thus, 
the  sole  object  I  have  in  view  is  my  friend's  peace  of  mind,  and  that  of  those  in 
whom  he  ia  so  deeply  interested.  I  have  no  other  motive,  nor  can  entertain  any 
other;  and  let  it  suffice.  In  proof  of  my  perfect  sincerity,  to  assure  you  tiat  I  also 
have  suffered  from  an  intolerant  elerKy  at  borne,  and  from  tvranny,  and  that  1 
like  your  family,  have  met  with  persecution  and  calumny  as  my  sole  reward  for 
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Loaded  witli  this  very  creditable  amonnt  of  falsehoods, 
most  of  which  were  beheved  in  Geneva,  the  laureate  returned 

"  Allow  me,  madam,  to  state  the  reasons  for  which  it  seems  to  me  thiit  Geneva 
woold  not  be  an  appropriate  reeidence  tor  j-our  family.  Yonr  circumstantsa 
offer  some  analogy  with  those  esisdng  between  my  tamilj  and  Lord  Byron  in  the 
Bummer  of  1816.  Our  dwellings  were  cfoee  together;  our  mode  of  life  was  quiet 
anj  retired ;  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  imagine  an  eicisteDee  simpler  than  ours, 
less  calculated  to  draw  down  the  aspersions  cast  upon  us. 

"These  oalumniee  were  of  the  most  unheard-of  nature,— really  too  infamous 
to  permit  us  to  treat  them  with  disdain.  Both  GeneTBas  and  English  established 
at  Geneva  affirm<:d  that  we  were  leading  a  life  of  the  most  unblushing  profligacy. 
They  said  that  we  tiad  made  a  compact  together  for  outraging  all  held  most  sa- 
cred in  human  sowety.  Pardon  me,  madam,  if  I  spare  yon  the  details.  I  will 
only  say  Ihat  incest,  atheism,  and  many  nther  things  equally  ridiculous  or  horri- 
ble, were  imputed  to  us.  The  English  newspapers  were  not  slow  in  propagating 
the  Bcandal,  and  the  nadon  lent  entire  futh, 

"  Hardly  any  mode  of  annoying  us  was  neglected.  Persons  living  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake  opposite  Lord  Byron's  house  made  use  of  telescopes  to  spy  out  all 
his  movements.  An  Knglish  lady  fainted,  or  pretended  to  faint,  with  horror  on 
seeing  him  enter  a  saloon.  The  most  outrageous  caricatures  of  him  and  his 
friends  were  circulated  \  and  all  this  took  place  in  ihe  short  period  of  three 
months. 

"The  effect  of  this,  on  Lord  Byron's  mind,  was  most  unhappy.  His  natural 
gayety  atiandoDed  him  almost  entirely.  A  man  must  be  more  or  less  than  a  stoic 
Co  bear  audi  injuries  with  patience. 

"  Do  not  flatter  yourself,  madam,  with  the  idea,  that  because  Englisbmen  ac- 
knowledge Lord  Byron  as  Uie  greatest  poet  of  the  day,  they  would  therefore  ab- 
stain fiom  annoying  him,  and,  as  far  as  it  depended  on  them,  from  perseeniing 
hun.  Their  admiration  for  his  works  is  unwillingly  extorted,  and  the  pleasure 
Ihey  experience  in  reading  them  does  not  allay  prejudice  nor  stop  calumny. 

"  As  to  the  Genevans,  they  would  not  disturb  him,  if  there  were  not  a  colony 
of  English  established  in  the  town, — persons  who  have  carried  with  them  a  host 
of  mean  prejudices  and  hatred  against  all  those  who  excel  or  avoid  them ;  and  as 
these  causes  would  continue  to  exist,  the  same  e^cts  would  doubtless  follow. 

"The  English  are  about  as  nunierous  at  Geneva  as  the  natives,  and  their 
riches  cause  them  lobe  sought  afi^r;  fbr  the  Genevans,  compared  to  their  guests, 
are  like  valets,  or,  at  best,  like  hotel-keepers,  having  let  their  whole  town  to  for- 
eigners. 

"  A  drcnmstanCB,  personally  known  to  me,  may  afford  proof  of  what  la  to  be 
expected  at  Geneva.  The  only  inhabitant  on  whose  attachment  and  honor  lard 
Byronthoughthe  had  every  reason  to  count,  turned  out  one  of  those  who  invented 
the  most  infamous  calumnies.  A  friend  of  mine,  deceived  by  him,  involuntarily 
unveiled  all  his  wickedness  to  me,  and  I  was  therefore  obl^^ed  to  inform  my 
friend  of  the  hypocrisy  and  perversity  we  had  discovered  in  this  individual.  You 
con  not,  madam,  conceive  the  eitcessive  violence  with  which  Englishmen,  of  a 
certain  class,  detest  those  whose  conduct  and  opinions  are  not  exactly  framed  on 
the  model  of  their  ^wn.  Thia  system  of  ideas  forma  a  superstition  unceasingly 
demanding  vicdms,  and  unceasingly  finding  them.  But,  however  strong  theo- 
logical, hatred  may  be  among  them,  it  yields  inint«nsity  to  social  hatred.  This 
system  is  quite  the  order  of  the  day  at  Geneva ;  and,  having  once  been  broi^ht 
into  play  fbr  the  disquiet  of  Lord  Byron  and  his  friends,  I  much  fear  that  the  same 
causes  would  soon  produce  the  same  effects,  if  the  mtended  jonmey  took  place. 
Accnstomed  as  you  are,  madam,  to  the  gentler  manners  of  Italy,  you  will  scarcely 
be  able  to  conceive  to  what  a  pitch  this  social  hatred  is  carried  in  less  favored 
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to  London  to  spread  them  in  England,  bo  as  to  prevent  the 
effeuts  of  the  beautiful  and  touching  poems  which  were  pour- 
ed forth  from  the  great  and  wounded  soul  of  Byron,  and 
which  might  have  restored  him  to  the  esteem  of  all  the  hon- 
est and  just  minds  of  his  country. 

Meanwhile  Lady  C.  Jj having  failed  to  discover  any 

one  who  would  accept  the  reward  she  offered  to  the  person 
who  would  take  Byron's  life,  had  recourse  to  another  means  of 
injuring  him — to  a  kind  of  moral  assassination — which  she 
effected  by  the  publication  of  her  revengefut  sentiments  in 
the  three  volumes  entitled  "  Glenarvon."  Such  a  work  might 
justify  a  biographer  in  passing  it  over  with  contempt  with- 
out even  mentioning  it ;  but  as  enemies  jjf  Lord  Byron  have 
made  capital  out  of  this  book, — as  it  found  credence  even 
with  some  superior  minds,  such  as  Gloethe's — as  the  intimacy 
which  prefaced  this  revenge  caused  great  sensation  all  over  En- 
gland, and  was  a  source  of  continual  vexation  and  pain  foi- 
Byron — it  must  not  be  passed  over  without  comment,  as 
Moore  did  to  spare  the  susceptibility  of  living  personages. 

Lady  C.  L (afterward  Lady  M- — ~)  belonged  to  the 

high  aristocracy  of  England.  Young,  clever,  and  fashionable, 
but  a  little  eccentric,  she  had  been  married  some  years  when 
she  fell  so  desperately  in  love  with  Lord  Byron  that  she  braved 
every  thing  for  him.  It  was  not  Byron  who  made  the  first 
advances,  for  his  powers  .of  seduction  were  only  the  attrac- 
tions with  which  nature  had  endowed  him.  His  pei'son,  his 
voice,  his  look, — all  in  him  was  irresistible.  In  presenting 
himself  anywhere,  he  could  very  well  say  with  Shakspeare,  in 
"  Othello,"— 

"This  only  ia  the  wifclicraft  I  have  used." 

regions.  I  have  been  forced  to  pass  thrODgh  this  hnid  experience,  and  to  see  all 
dearest  to  me  entangled  in  inextricable  slanders.  My  position  bore  some  re- 
semblance 10  thut  of  your  brother,  nni  it  is  for  that  reason  I  hastoD  to  write  you, 
in  order  to  spare  you  and  your  fjimily  the  evil  I  so  fatally  experienced,  i  re- 
frain from  adding  other  reasons,  and  I  pray  yoo  to  excuse  Ihs  freedom  with 
which  I  have  written,  since  it  is  dictated  hy  dncerest  moti»es,  and  jnsljfied  by 
my  friend's  request.  To  him  I  leave  the  care  of  assuring  you  of  my  devotion  to 
his  interests,  and  to  all  those  dear  (o  him. 

"  Deign,  madam,  to  accept  the  expression  of  mv  highest  esteem. 
■'  Your  sincere  and  humble  servant, 

"  P.S. — You  will  foiTrfve  ft  barbarian,  madam, 
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Lord  Byron,  who  was  then  only  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  not  married,  was  flattered,  and  more  than  pleased,  by  this 

preference  shown  to  him.    Although  Lady  C.  L 'b  beauty 

was  not  particularly  attractive  to  him,  and  although  her  char- 
acter was  exactly  opposite  to  the  ideal  which  he  had  formed 
of  what  woman's  character  should  be,  yet  she  contrived  to  in- 
terest him,  to  captivate  him  by  the  power  of  her  love,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  to  persuade  him  that  be  loved  her. 

This  sort  of  love  could  not  last.  It  was  destined  to  end  in 
a  catastrophe.  Lady  L 's  jealousy  was  ridiculous.  Dress- 
ed sometimes  as  a  page,  sometimes  in  another  costume,  she 
was  wont  to  follow  him  by  means  of  these  disguises.  She 
quarrelled  and  played  the  heroine,  etc.  Byron,  who  disliked 
quarrels  of  all  kinds  (and  perhaps  even  the  lady  herself),  be- 
sides being  intimate  with  all  her  family,  was  too  much  the 
sufferer  by  this  conduct  not  to  endeavor  to  bring  her  hack  to 
a  sense  of  reason  and  of  her  duty.  Ho  was  indulging  in  the 
hope  that  he  had  succeeded  in  these  endeavors  when,  at  a  ball 

given  by  Lady  Heathcote,  Lady  Ij ,  .after  vain  efforts  to 

attract  Byron's  attention,  went  up  to  him  and  asked  him 
whether  she  might  walla.  Byron  replied,  half-absently,  that 
he  saw  no  reason  why  she  should  not ;  upon  which  her  pride 
and  her  passion  became  so  excited  that  she  seized  hold  of  a 
knife,  and  feigned  to  commit  suicide.  The  ball  was  at  once 
at  an  end,  and  all  London  was  soon  filled  with  accounts  of 

this  incident.     Lady  L had  scarcely  recovered  from  the 

slight  wound  she  had  inflicted  on  herself,  when  she  wrote  to 
a  young  peer,  .and  made  him  all  kinds,  of  extrav^ant  prom- 
ises, if  he  would  consent  to  call  out  Byron  and  kill  him. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  her  calling  ^ain  upon  Lord 
Byron,  not,  however,  saya  Med  win,  with  the  intention  of  blow- 
ing his  brains  out ;  as  he  was  not  at  home,  she  wrote  on  one 
of  his  books 

"Remember  me." 

On  returning  home,  Byron  read  what  she  had  written,  and, 

filled  with  disgust  and  indignation,  he  wrote  the  famous  lines 

"Remember  thee!     Ay,  donbt  it  not," 

and  sent  her  b^t  several  of  her  letters  sealed  up.  "  Glenar- 
von  "  was  her  revenge.     She  painted  Byron  in  fiendish  nolnrs, 
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giving  herself  all  the  qualities  he  possessed,  so  as  to  appear 
an  angel,  and  to  hitn  all  the  passions  of  the  "  Giaour,"  of  the 
"  Corsair,"  and  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  so  that  he  might  be 
taken  for  a  demon. 

In  this  novel,  the  result  of  revenge,  truth  asserts  its  rights, 
notwithstanding  all  the  contradictions  of  which  the  booJc  is 

full.    Thus  Lady  L cait  not  help  depicting  Bjtoq  under 

some  of  his  real  characteristics.  She  was  asked,  for  instance, 
what  she  thought  of  him,  when  she  met  him  for  the  first  time 
after  hearing  of  his  great  reputation,  and  she  answers,  while 
gazing  at  the  soft  loveliness  of  his  smile, — 

"What  do  I  think?  I  think  that  never  did  the  hand  of 
God  imprint  upon  a  human  form  so  lovely,  so  glorious  an  es- 
pression." 

And  further  she  adds  : — 

"  Never  did  the  scalptor's  hand,  in  the  sublimest  product 
of  his  talent,  imagine  a  form  and  a  face  so  exquisite,  so  fidl  of 
animation  or  so  varied  in  expression.  Can  one  see  hini  with- 
out being  moved?  Oh  !  is  there  in  the  nature  of  woman  the 
possibility  of  listening  to  him,  without  cherishing  every  word 
be  utters  ?  and  having  listened  to  him  once,  is  it  possible  for 
any  human  heart  ever  to  forget  those  accents  which  awaken 
every  sentiment  and  calm  every  fear  ?" 

"  Oh  better  far  to  have  died  than  to  see  or  listen  to  Glen- 
arvon.  When  he  smiled,  his  smile  was  like  the  light  of 
heaven ;  his  voice  was  more  soothing  from  its  softness  than 
the  softest  music.  In, his  manner  there  was  such  a  charm, 
that  it  would  have  been  vain  to  affect  even  to  be  offended  by 
its  sweetness," 

But  while  she  was  obliged  to  obey  the  voice  of  passion 
and  of  truth,  she  took  on  the  other  hand  as  a  motto  to  her 
novel  that  of  the  "  Corsair,"  which  even  applied  to  the  "  Cor- 
sair "  is  not  altogether  just,  for  he  was  gifted  with  more  than 
"  one  virtue  t— " 


It  is,  however,  fair  to  add,  that  this  revenge  became  the 
punishment  of  the  heroine ;  she  never  again  found  any  rest, 
struggled  against  a  troubled  mind,  and  never  succeeded  in 
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forgetting  her  love.  It  is  even  said  tkat,  diseased  in  mind 
and  body,  she  was  one  day  walking  along  one  of  the  alleys  of 
her  beautiful  place,  on  the  road  to  Newstead  Abbey,  when 
she  saw  a  funeral  procession  coming  up  the  road  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Newetead.  Having  inquired  whose  funeral  it  was, 
and  being  told  it  was  that  of  the  great  poet,  whose  mortal  re- 
mains were  being  conveyed  to  their  last  resting-place,  she 
fmnted,  and  died  a  few  days  afterward.  His  name  was  the 
last  word  she  uttered,  and  this  she  did  with  love  and  despair. 
In  London,  and  wherever  the  authoress  was  known,  the  book 
had  no  success,  but  the  case  was  different  abroad  and  in  the 
provinces. 

Attracted  as  he  always  was  toward  all  that  is  good,  great, 
and  sincere,  Byron  was  wont  to  break  the  monotony  of  his  re- 
tired life  in  the  villa  Diodati  by  frequent  visits  to  Madame 
de  Stael  at  her  country-seat,  "Coppet."  She  was  the  first 
who  mentioned  "  Glenarvon  "  to  him,  and  when  Murray  wrote 
to  him  on  the  subject,  Byron  simply  replied, — 

"  Of  Glenarvon,  Madame  de  Staol  told  me  (ten  days  ago 
at  Coppet)  marvellous  and  grievous  thmgs ;  but  I  have  seen 
nothing  of  it  but  the  motto,  which  promises  amiably  '  for  us 
and  for  our  tragedy '  .  .  .  '  a  name  to  all  succeeding,'  etc. 
The  generous  moment  selected  for  the  publication  is  probably 
its  kindest  accompaniment,  and,  truth  to  say,  the  time  was 
well  chosen."* 

"  I  have  not  even  a  guess  at  its  contents,"  said  he,  and  he 
really  attached  no  importance  to  its  publication.  But  a  few 
days  later  he  had  a  proof  of  the  bad  effect  which  its  appear- 
ance had  produced,  for  all  this  venom  ag^nat  him  had  so  poi- 
soned the  mind  of  a  poor  old  woman  of  sixty-three,  an  author- 
ess, that. on  Lord  Byron  entering  Madame  de  StaSl'.'s  drawing- 
room  one  afternoon,  she  fainted,  or  feigned  to  do  so.  Poor 
soul  1  a  writer  of  novels  herself,  and  probably  most  partial  to 
such  reading,  she  had,  no  doubt,  from  the  perusal  of  "  Glenar- 
von" gleaned  the  idea  that  she  had  before  her  eyes  that  hide- 
ous monster  of  seduction  and  perpetrator  of  crimes  who  was 
therein  depicted ! 

At  last  Lord  Byron  read  this  too  famous  novel,  and  wrote 
to  Moore  as  follows  on  the  subject ; — ■ 
*  Moure,  .<ii.  ii.  ]i.e. 
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"Madame  de  Stael  lent  me  'Glenarvon'  last  autumn.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  author  had  written  the  truth,  aud 
nothing  but  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  the  novel  might 
not  only  have  been  more  romantic  but  more  amusing.  As 
for  the  likeness,  it  can  not  be  good,  I  did  not  sit  long  enough 

From  Venice  Byron  wrote  as  follows  to  Murray,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  Germany, 
where  a  serious  view  bad  been  taken  of  the  novel  of  "  Glen- 

"  An  Itahan  translation  of  '  Glenarvon '  was  lately  printed 
at  Venice.  The  censor  (Sgr.  Potrolini)  refused  to  sanction 
the  publication  till  he  bad  seen  me  on  the  subject.  I  told 
him  that  I  did  not  recognize  the  slightest  relation  between 
that  book  and  myself ;  but  that,  whatever  opinions  might  be 
held  on  that  subject,  I  would  never  prevent  or  oppose  the  pub- 
lication of  any  book  in  any  language,  on  my  own  private  ac- 
count, and  desired  him  (against  bis  inclination)  to  permit  the 
poor  ti-anslator  to  publish  his  labors.  It  is  going  forward  in 
consequence.  You  may  say  this,  with  my  comphments,  to  the 
author."* 

Madame  de  Stael  had -a  great  affection  for  Lord  Byron,  but 
his  detractors  had  found  their  way  into  her  house.|  Among 
these  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  who  had  never  been  injured 
by  any  speech  or  word  of  Lord  Byron,  bat  who,  setting  him- 

*  Whsn  that  estravaganl  book  "  Glenarvon  "  appeared,  Moore  wrote  a  comic 
review  on  it,  and  sent  the  paper  to  JelTrey,  who  thought  it  a  ^od  caricature,  and 
■wanted  toptlilish  itinthe"EdintiurKhEeview."  Butthofriends  ofthe  author 
of  "Glenarvon"lntBtfBred  to  Bnih  purpose  that  Jeffrey  gave  up  the  idea  of  men- 
tioning (he,  novel  at  all,  which  was  also  approved  by  Lord  Byron's  frisnda  as  the 
tiest  means  of  proving,  by  Eilence,  the  contempt  Buch  a  book  merited.^ 

t  Madams  de  SlaSI  said  one  day  M  Coppet,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  "Ton  are 
often  seen  at  night.  Lord  Byren,  in  your  bark  upon  the  lake,  accompanied  l>y  a 
while  phantom."  "  Yes,"  answered  he,  "  tia  my  dog."  Madame  de  Stafil  ebouk 
her  head,  not  at  all  eonvinced  tliat  he  kept  sncli  innocent  company,  for  her  head 
had  t>pen  ^lled  with  fantasfic  tales  and  lies  ahont  him.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, she  was  eomewhat  right :  for  the  white  phantom  was  not  only  his  dog,  bat 
often  Mrs.  Shelley,  and  even  sometimes  a  young  woman  intimate  wUh  ber.  This 
lady,  with  whom  he  had,  and  would  have,  nothing  to  do,  was  bent  on  running  after 
him,  although  he  did  all  in  hi;  power  to  avoid  her.  She  succeeded  aom^timee 
in  getting  into  the  boat  with  the  Shelleya,  and  thus  made  inquisitive  people  talk. 
But  Lord  Byron  was  very  innocent  in  it  all,  and  even  vktimiied,  for  the  ertaui  it 
caused  him  madu  him  quit  Switzerland  and  the  Alps,  he  loved  so  well,  before  the 
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self  np  as  an  amateur  enemy  of  the  poet,  had,  under  an  anony- 
mous-designation, been  one  of  his  bitterest  detractors  in  the 
"Edinburgh  Review," on  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of 
liis  early  poems.  This  same  lawyer  endeavored  to  gain  Ma- 
dame de  Sta^l  over  to  his  opinion  of  Byron's  merit,  probably 
on  acconnt  of  the  veiy  knowledge  that  he  had  of  the  harm 
be  had  done  him ;  hatred,  like  nobility,  has  its  obligations. 
But  Madame  de  Stael,  who,  on  reading  "  Farewell,"  was  wont 
to  say  that  she  wished  almost  she  had  been  as  unfortunate 
as  Lady  Byron,  was  too  elevated  in  mind  and  too  noble  m 
character  to  listen  quietly  to  the  abuse  of  Byron  in  which  his 
enemies  indulged.  She,  however,  tried  to  induce  Lord  Byron 
to  become  reconciled  to  his  wife,  on  the  ground  that  one 
should  never  stru^le  against  the  current  of  public  opinion. 
Madame  de  Stael  actually  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  permis- 
sion to  endeavor  to  effect  this  reconciliation ;  but  the  lawyer 
before  mentioned  used  every  argument  to  prevent  her  pur- 
suing this  project  of  mediation. 

Lord  Byron's  biographers  have  told  how  Lady  Byron  re- 
ceived this  proposal;  which,  after  the  way  in  which  he  had 
been  treated,  appears  to  have  been,  on  the  part  of  Byron,  an 
act  of  almost  superhuman  generosity.  Such  an  offer  should 
have  moved  any  being  gifted  with  a  heart  and  a  soul.  But  I 
will  not  here  speak  of  her  refusal  and  of  its  consequences  ;  all 
I  wish  to  state  is,  that  the  calumnies  put  forward  against  him 
being  too  absurd  for  Byron  to  condescend  to  notice,  assumed 
a  degree  of  consistency  which  deceived  the  public,  and  even 
made  dupes  of  superior  men,  who  in  their  turn  contributed 
in  make  dupes  of  others.  At  this  time,  then,  when  the  war 
aud  the  continental  blockade  were  at  an  end,  when  ea«h  and 
every  one  came  pouring  on  to  the  Continent,  did  the  star  of 
Byron  begin  to  shine  on  the  European  horizon ;  but,  instead 
of  appearing  as  a  sublime  and  bountiful  star,  it  appeared  sur- 
rounded by  dark  and  ominous  clouds, 

Lamartine,  who  was  then  travelling  in  Switzerland,  was 
able  to  find  in  this  sad  state  of  things  materials  for  his  fine 
poem  "  Meditation,"  and  for  doubts  whether  Byron  was  "  an 
angel,  or  a  demon,"  according  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
viewed,  be  it  as  a  poet  or  as  a  man ;  and,  as  if  all  this  were 
n8t  enough,  a  host  of  bad  wiitinga  were  attnbuted  to  his  pen, 
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which  brought  forth  the  following  expressions  in  a  letter  to 
Murray,  his  pubhaher  : — 

"  I  had  hoped  that  some  other  lie  would  have  replaced  and 
succeeded  to  the  thousand  and  one  falsehoods  amassed  during 
the  winter.  I  can  forgive  all  that  is  said  of  or  against  me, 
but  not  what  I  am  made  to  say  or  sing  under  my  own  name. 
I  have  quite  enough  to  answer  for  my  own  writings.  It  would 
be  too  much  even  for  Job  to  bear  what  he  has  not  said.  I  be- 
heve  that  the  Arabian  patriarch,  when  he  wished  his  enemies 
had  written  a  book,  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  be  willing  to  sign 
his  name  on  the  first  page." 

But  the  public  mind  was  so  disposed  to  look  at  Byron  in 
the  light  of  a  demon,  as  traced  by  Lamartine,  that  when  some 
young  scattered-brain  youth  published  out  of  vanity,  or  per- 
haps for  speculative  motives,  another  monstrous  invention,  in 
the  hope  of  passing  it  off  as  a  work  of  Byron,  he  actually  suc- 
ceeded for  some  time  in  bis  object  without  being  discovered. 

"  Strange  desjiny  both  of  books  and  their  authors !"  ex- 
claims the  writer  of  the  "  Essai  sur  Lord  Byron,"  published  in 
1823, — "an  evidently  apocryphal  production,  which  was  at 
once  seen  not  to  be  genuine  by  all  persons  of  taste,  notwith- 
standing the  forgery  of  the  title,  has  contributed  as  mueb  to 
make  Byron  known  in  France  as  have  his  best  poems.  A  cer- 
tain P had  impudence  ■enough  to  attribute  indirectly  to 

the  noble  lord  himself  the  absurd  and  disgusting  tale  of  the 
'Vampire,'  which  Galignani,  in  Paris,  hastened  to  publish  as 
an  acknowledged  work  of  Byron.  Upon  this  Lord  Byron  has- 
tened to  remonstrate  with  Messieurs  Galignani ;  but  unfortu- 
nately too  late,  and  after  the  reputation  of  the  book  was  already 
widespread.  Our  theatres  appropriated  the  subject,  and  the 
story  of  Lord  Ruthven  swelled  into  two  volumes  which  created 
some  sensation."* 

Goethe  also  believed  the  novels  to  be  true  stories,  and  was 
especially  impressed  with  "  Glenarvon."f     It  is  reported  that 

*  "Essai  sur  Lord  BjTon,"  p.  177. 
+  Lord  Byron  wrote  to  Moore  in  November,  1820:— 

"Pray,  where  did  you  get  hold  of  Goethe's  'Florentine'  fiushand-killine 
story  ?  Upon  anch  mattera^  in  general,  I  may  say,  with  Beau  Clinker,  in  reply 
to  Errand's  wife:— 

'  '  Oh,  the  villain,  he  hath  tnnrdered  my  poor  Timothy !' 
.  ^..  ■        _,  jjgjun  yin,,  Timothv  I      I  t«ll  you,  woman,  your  husband  1)^^ 
InejnbilBeclothPj."' 
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he  became  jealous  of  Byron  on  the  appearance  of  the  poem  of 
"  Manfred."  If  he  were  not,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  pa- 
gan patriarch  never  coald  sympathize  with  the  new  generation 
of  Christian  geniuses. 

On  the  Tth  of  June,  however,  of  the  year  1820,  Byron  writes 
as  follows  to  Murray,  from  liavenna : — 

**  Inclosed  is  something  which  will  interest  you,  to  wit,  the 
opinion  of  the  greatest  man  of  Germany,  perhaps  of  Europe, 
apon  one  of  the  great  men  of  yoar  advertisements  (all '  famous 
hands,'  as  Jacob  Tonson  used  to  say  of  his  ragamuflBns) — in 
short,  a  critique  of  Goethe's  upon  '  Manfred.'  There  is  the 
original,  an  English  translation,  and  an  Italian  one ;  keep  them 
all  in  your  archives,  for  the  opinions  of  such  a  man  as  Goethe, 
whether  favorable  or  not,  are  always  interesting;  and  this  more 
so,  as  being  favorable.  His  '  Faust '  I  never  read,  for  I  don't 
know  German;  but  Matthew  MonkLewis,  in  1816,  at  Geneva, 
translated  most  of  it  to  me  vivd  voce,  and  I  was  naturally  much 
struck  with  it :  but  it  was  the  '  Steinbach,'  and  the  '  Yung- 
f ran,'  and  something  else,  much  more  than  '  Fauetus,'  th&t 
made  me  write  '  Manfred.'  The  first  scene, iiowever,  and  that 
of  '  FaustuB '  are  very  similar." 

One  can  scarcely  conceive  how  so  gi-eat  a  mind  as  that  of 
Goethe  could  have  been  duped  by  such  mystifications.  And 
yet  this  is  what  he  wrote  at  that  time  in  a  German  paper  rel- 
ative to  Byron's  "  Manfred  :" — 

"  We  find  in  this  tragedy  the  quintessence  of  the  most  as- 
tonishing talent  borne  to  be  its  own  tormentor.  The  charac- 
ter of  Lord  Byron's  life  and  poetry  hardly  permits  a  ]ust  and 
equitable  appreciation.  He  has  often  enough  confessed  what 
it  is  that  torments  him.  He  has  repeatedly  portrayed  it,  and 
scarcely  any  one  feels  compassion  for  this  intolerable  suffer- 
ing over  which  he  is  ever  laboriously  ruminating.  There  are, 
properly  speaking,  two  females  whose  phantoms  forever  haunt 
him,  and  which,  in  this  piece  also,  perform  principal  parts,  one 
under  the  name  of  Astarte,  the  other  without  form  or  actual 
presence,  and  merely  a  voice.  Of  the  horrid  occurrence  which 
took  place  with  the  former  the  following  is  related.  When  a 
bold  and  enterprising  young  man,  he  won  the  affections  of  a 
Florentine  lady.  .  Her  husband  discovered  the  amour,  and 
murdered   bis  wife ;  but  the  murderer  was  the  same  night 
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found  dead  in  the  street,  and  there  was  no  one  to  whom  any 
suspicion  could  be  attached.  Lord  Byron  removed  from  Flor- 
ence, and  these  spirits  haunted  him  all  hie  life  after, 

"  This  romantic  incident  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  in- 
numerable allusions  to  it  in  his  poems." 

And  Moore  adds : — "  The  grave  confidence  with  which  the 
venerable  critic  traces  the  fancies  of  his  brother  poet  to  real 
persons  and  events,  making  no  difficulty  even  of  a  double 
murder  at  Florence,  to  furnish  grounds  for  his  theory,  affords 
an  amusing  instance  of  the  disposition,  so  prevalent  through- 
out Europe,  to  picture  Byron  tm  a  man  full  of  marvels  and 
mysteries,  as  well  in  his  life  as  his  poetry.  To  these  exagger- 
ated or  wholly  false  notions  of  him,  the  numerous  fictions 
palmed  upon  the  world,  of  his  romantic  tours  and  wonderful 
adventures  in  places  he  never  saw,  and  with  persons  who  nev- 
er existed,  have,  no  doubt,  considerably  contributed,  and  the 
consequence  is,  so  utterly  out  of  truth  and  nature  are  the  rep- 
resentations of  his  life  and  character  long  current  upon  the 
Continent,  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  real  '  flesh 
and  blood'  hero  «f  these  pages  {the  social,  practical-minded, 
and,  with  aU  his  faults  and  eccentricities,  English  Lord  Byron) 
may  not,  to  the  over-exalted  imaginations  of  most  of  his  for- 
eign admirers,  appear  only  an  ordinary,  unromantic,  and  pro- 
'saic  personage. 

Then,  quoting  some  of  the  falsehoods  which  were  spread 
evetj'where  about  Byron,  Moore  says  :— 

"  Of  this  kind  are  the  accounts,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  cir- 
cumstantial wonders,  of  his  residence  in  the  island  of  Myti- 
lene ;  his  voyages  to  Sicily,  to  Ithaca,  with  the  Countess  Guic- 
cioii,  etc.  But  the  most  absurd,  perhaps,  of  all  these  fabri- 
cations are  the  stories  told  by  Pouqueville,  of  the  poet's  re- 
ligious conferences  in  the  cell  of  Father  Paul,  at  Athens ; 
and  the  still  more  unconscionable  fiction  in  which  liizo  has  in- 
dulged, in  giving  the  details  of  a  pretended  theatrical  scene, 
got  up  (according  to  this  poetical  historian)  between  Lord 
Byi-on  and  the  Archbishop  of  Arta,  at  the  tomb  of  Botzaris, 
at  Missolonghi." 

As  the  numerous  causes  which  led  to  the  false  judgment  of 
Byron's  true  character  never  ceased  to  exist  during  his  life- 
time, one  consequence  has  been  that  those  who  never  knew 
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liim  have  never  been  able  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  matters 
concerning  him.  The  contrast  which  existed  between  the 
real  and  imaginary  personage  was  such  as  to  canse  the  great- 
est astonishment  to  all  those  who,  having  hitherto  adopted 
the  received  notions  aboat  him,  at  lajst  came  to  know  him  at 
Ravenna,  at  Pisa,  at  Genoa,  and  in  Greece,  up  to  the  very  last 
days  of  his  life.  But,  before  quoting  some  of  these  fortunate 
travellers,  I  must  transcribe  a  few  more  passages  from  Moore  : 

"  Oo-ray  rejoining  him  in  town  this  spring,  I  found  the  en- 
thusiasm about  his  writings  and  himself,  which  I  had  left  so 
prevalent,  both  in  thv  world  of  literature  and  society,  grown, 
if  any  thing,  still  more  genuine  and  intense.  In  the  immedi- 
ate circle  perhaps  around  him,  familiarity  of  intercourse  must 
have  begun  to  produce  its  usual  disenchanting  effect." 

"  His  own  liveliness  and  unreserve,  on  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, would  not  be  long  in  dispelling  that  charm  of  po- 
etic sadness,  which  to  the  eyes  of  distant  observers  hung  about 
him ;  while  the  romantic  notions,  connected  by  some  of  his 
fair  readers  with  those  past  and  nameless  loves  alluded  to  in 
his  poems,  ran  some  risk  of  abatement  from  too  near  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  supposed  objects  of  his  fancy  and  fond- 
ness at  present." 

"  But,  whatever  of  its  first  romantic  impression  the  person- 
al character  of  the  poet  may,  irom  such  canses,  have  lost  in 
the  circle  he  most  frequented,  this  disappointment  of  the  im- 
agination was  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  frank,  social, 
and  engaging  qualities,  both  of  disposition  and  manner,  which, 
on  a  nearer  intercourse,  he  disclosed,  as  well  as  by  that  entire 
absence  of  any  literary  assumption  or  pedantry,  which  entitled 
him  fully  to  the  praise  bestowed  by  Sprat  upon  Cowley— 
that  few  could  ever  discover  be  was  a  great  poet  by  his  dis- 
course." 

While  thus  by  his  friends,  he  was  seen  in  his  true  colors, 
in  his  weakness  and  in  his  strength,  to  strangers,  and  such  as 
were  out  of  this  immediate  circle,  the  sternness  of  his  imag- 
inary personages  were,  by  the  greater  number  of  them,  sup- 
posed to  belong,  not  only  as  regarded  mind,  but  manners,  to 
himself.  So  prevdent  and  persevering  has  been  this  notion, 
that,  in  aoihe  disquisitions  on  his  character  published  since 
his  death,  and  containing  otherwise  many  just  and  striking 
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views,  we  fSn<3,  in  the  portrait  drawn  of  him,  such  features  as 
the  following : — "  Lord  Byron  had  a  stern,  direct,  severe  mind : 
a  sarcastic,  disdainful,  gloomy  temper.  He  had  no  sympathy 
with  a  flippant  cheerfulness :  upon  the  surface  was  sourness, 
discontent,  displeasure,  ill-will.  Of  this  sort  of  doable  aspect 
which  he  presented,  the  aspect  in  which  he  was  viewed  by  the 
world  and  by  his  friends,  he  was  himself  fully  aware  ;  and  it 
not  only  amused  him,  bat  indeed  to  a  certain  extent,  flattered 
his  .pride." 

"  And  if  there  was  ever  any  tendency  to  derangement  in  his 
inental  conformation,  on  this  point  alone  could  it  be  pronounced 
to  have  manifested  itself.  In  the  early  part  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  when  he  most  gave  way  to  this  humor,  I  have 
known  him  more  than  once,  as  we  have  sat  together  after  din- 
ner, to  fall  seriously  into  this  sort  of  dark  and  self-accusing 
mood,  and  throw  out  hints  of  his  past  life  with  an  air  of  gloom 
and  mystery  designed  evidently  to  awaken  curiosity  and  in- 
terest ....  It  has  sometimes  occnrredto  me  that  the  occult 
cause  of  his  lady's  separation  from  him,  round  which  herself 
and  her  legal  adviser  have  thrown  such  formidable  mystery, 
may  have  been  nothing  more,  after  all,  than  some  imposture 
of  this  kind,' intended  only  to  mystify  and  surprise,  while  it 
was  taken  in  sober  seriousness." 

I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  how  Moore,  while  justly  ap- 
preciating the  consequences  of  this  youthful  eccentricity, — of 
which  later,  but  too  late,  Byron  corrected  himself, — does  not 
equally  appreciate  the  motives,  or  rather  the  principal  motive, 
which  gave  rise  to  it.  As,  however,  he  judges  rightly  of  the 
results,  I  shall  continue  to  quote  him  for  the  reader's  benefit 

"  M.  Gaiignani,  having  expressed  a  wish  to  be  furnished 
with  a  short  memoir  of  Lord  Byron  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
fixing it  to  the  French  edition  of  his  works,  I  had  said  jest- 
ingly, in  a  preceding  letter  to  his  lordship,  that  it  would  but 
be  a  fair  satire  on  the  disposition  of  the  world  to  '  remonster 
his  features'  if  he  would  write  for  the  public,  English  as  well 
as  French,  a  sort  of  mock  heroic  account  of  himself,  outdoing 
in  horrors  and  wonders  ali  that  had  been  yet  related  or  be- 
lieved of  him,  and  leaving  even  Goethe's  story  of  the  double 
murder  at  Florence  far  behind." 

Lord  Byron  replied  from  Pisa,  on  the  12th  of  December, 
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1821 : — "  What  yon  say  about  Galignani's  two  biogi'aphiea  is 
very  amusing  ;  and,  if  I  were  not  laay,  I  would  certainly  do 
what  you  desire.  But  I  doubt  my  present  stock  of  faeetlons- 
ness — that  is,  of  good  serious  humor — so  as  not  to  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag.  I  wish  you  would  undertake  it.  I  will  for- 
give and  indulge  you  (like  a  pope)  beforehand,  for  any  thing 
ludicrous  that  might  keep  those  fools  in  their  own  dear  belief 
that  a  man  is  a  lowp-garou. 

"  I  suppose  I  told  you  that  the  '  Giaour '  story  had  actually 
some  foundation  in  fact,  .  .  I  should  not  like  marvels  to  rest 
upon  any  account  of  my  own,  and  shall  say  nothing  about 
it:  .  .  The  worst  of  any  real  adventures  is  that  they  involve 
living  people." 

He  at  last  tired  of  always  appearing  in  the  guise  of  a  cor- 
sair, or  of  a  mysterious  ci-iminal,  or  of  a  hero  of  melodrama. 
These  various  disguises  had  afforded  him  too  much  pain,  and 
one  day  he  said  to  Mr,  Medwin : — 

"When  Galignani  thought  of  publishing  a  fresh  edition  of 
my  works  he  wrot«  to  Moore  to  ask  him  to  give  him  some 
anecdotes  respecting  me;  and  we  thought  of  composing  a 
narrative  filled  with  the  most  impossible  and  incredible  ad- 
ventures, to  amuse  the  Parisians.  But  I  reflected  that  there 
were  already  too  many  ready-made  stories  about  me,  to  puzzle 
my  brain  to  invent  new  ones, 
Mr.  Medwin  adds : — 

"  The  reader  wiU  laugh  when  he  hears  that  one  of  my 
friends  assured  me  that  the  lines  of  Thyrza,  published  with 
the  first  canto  to  '  Childe  Harold,'  were  addressed  by  Byron 
to  his  bear !  There  is  nothing  too  wicked  to  be  invented  by 
hatred,  or  believed  by  ignorance." 

Moove  often  refers  to  the  wonderful  contrast  which  exist- 
ed between  the  real  and  imaginary  Byron.  Thus,  in  speak- 
ing of  his  incredibly  active  and  sublime  genius  at  Venice,  he 
says : — 

"  WTiiie  thus  at  this  period,  more  remarkably  than  at  any 
other  during  his  hfe,  the  unparalleled  versatility  of  his  genius 
was  unfolding  itself,  those  quick,  chameleon-like  changes  of 
which  his  character,  too,  was  capable,  were,  during  the  same 
time,  most  vividly  and  in  strongest  contrast,  drawn  out.  To 
the  world,  and  more  especially  to  England, — the  scene  at  once 
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of  his  glories  and  his  wrongs, — he  presented  himself  in  no 
other  aspect  than  that  of  a  stem,  haughty  misanthrope,  seLf- 
banished  from  the  fellowship  of  men,  and  most  of  all  from  that 

of  Englishmen " 

How  totally  all  this  differed  from  the  Byron  of  the  social 
hour,  they  who  lived  in  familiar  intercourse  ifith  him  may 
be  safely  left  to  tell.  The  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
for  himself  abroad,  prevented  numbers,  of  course,  of  his  coun- 
trymen, whom  he  would  most  cordially  have  welcomed,  from 
seeking  his  acquaintance.  But  as  it  was,  no  "  English  gentle- 
man ever  approached  him,  with  the  common  forms  of  intro- 
duction, that  did  not  come  away  at  once  surprised  and  charm- 
ed by  the  kind  courtesy  and  facility  of  his  maimers,  the  unpre- 
tending play  of  his  conversation,  and,  on  a  nearer  intercourse, 
the  frank  youthful  spirits,  to  the  flow  of  which  he  gave  way 
with  such  a  zest  as  even  to  deceive  some  of  those  who  best 
knew  him  into  the  impression  that  gayety  was,  after  all,  the 
true  bent  of  his  disposition." 

I  must  confine  myself  to  these  quotations,  as  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  reproduce  all  that  Moore  has  said  on  the  subject. 
His  statements,  however,  prove  two  things  : — 

First,  that  Lord  Byron,  instead  of  being  a  dark  and  gloomy 
hero  of  romance,  was  a  man  f  uU  of  amiability,  goodness,  grace, 
sociability,  and  liveliness.  Of  the  impression  produced  upon 
all  those  who  knew  him  in  these  combined  qualities,  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

Secondly,  that  since  even  after  Byron's  death  the  fantast- 
ical notions  about  him  were  entertained  even  by  so  impartial 
and  so  enlightened  a  person  as  Sir  Edward  Brydges,  it  is  not 
surprising  (nor  should  they  be  blamed  for  it)  that  Frenchmen, 
and  all  foreigners  in  general,  and  even  a  great  portion  of 
Englishmen,  should  have  believed  in  this  fallacy.  There  was 
no  means  at  that  time  of  clearing  up  the  mystery,  nor  can  one 
see  in  this  belief,  however  ex^gerated,  especially  in  France  and 
on  the  Continent,  any  spirit  either  of  direct  hostility,  or  even 
ill-will  toward  him.  The  error  was  exported  from  England, 
.ind  upon  it  they  reasoned,  logically  and  oftentimes  wittily. 
But  surely  those  can  not  be  absolved  who  still  adhere  to  the 
old  errors,  after  the  true  state  of  things  had  been  disclosed  at 
the  poet's  death  in  the  writings  of  such  biographers  as  Moore, 
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Parry,  Medwin  himself,  Count  Gamba,  and  others  who  knew 
Byron  personally. 

That  a  portion  of  tbe  British  public  should  maintain  cer- 
tain prejudices,  and  preserve  a  certain  animosity  against  By- 
ron, is  not  matter  of  astonishment  to  those  who  have  at  all 
studied  the  English  character.  The  spirit  of  tolerance  which 
exists  in  the  laws,  is  far  from  pervading  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  cant  is  on  the  decrease,  but  not  quite  gone,  and  may 
still  lead  one  to  a  very  fair  social  position.  There  still  live  a 
host  of  enemies  whom  Byron  had  made  during  his  lifetime, 
and  the  number  of  whom  (owing  to  a  ^ona  iide  treachery,  by 
the  indiscreet  publication  of  a  correspondence  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  kept  secret  and  in  the  dark),  increased  greatly 
after  his  death  from  the  i^umber  of  people  whose  pride  he 
had  therein  wounded. 

He  may  be  liable  to  the  punishment  due  to  his  having 
trespassed  on  certain  exclusively  English  notions  of  virtue, 
aa  intimated  in  the  condemnation  of  the  imagwKvry  immoral- 
ity of  some  of  his  works.  He  may  be  accused,  with  some 
truth,  of  having  been  too  severe  toward  several  persons  and 
things.  But  not  one  of  these  reasons  has  any  locus  standi  in 
France,— a  country  which  might  claim  a  certain  share  in  the 
honor  of  having  been  his  mother-country.  Besides  having  a 
French  turn  of  mind  in  many  respects,  Byron,  descended  di- 
rectly from  a  French  stock,  had  been  conceived  in  France, 
and  had  long  lived  in  its  neighborhood.  If  those,  therefore, 
may  be  absolved  who  falsely  appreciated  Byron's  character 
borti  before  and  immediately  after  his  death,  the  same  indul- 
gence can  not  be  extended  to  those  who  persist  in  their  unjust 
conclusions.  Such  men  were  greatly  to  blame  ;  for,  in  writ- 
ing about  Byron,  they  were  bound  hi  conscience  to  consult 
the  biographers  who  had  known  him,  and  having  neglected 
to  do  so,  either  from  idleness  or  from  party  spirit,  they  failed 
in  their  duty  as  just  and  honorable  men. 

Before  finishing  this  chapter,  we  must  add  to  these  pages, 
which  were  written  many  years  ago,  a  few  remarks  suggests 
ed  by  the  perusal  of  a  recent  work  which  has  caused  great 
sensation  by  the  talent  which  pervades  it,  by  its  boldness,  and 
original  writing.  I  allude  to  the  work  of  M.  Taine  upon  En- 
glish literature  ;  therein  he  appreciates,  in  a  manly,  fine  style, 
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all  the  loftiness  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  but  always  tinder  the 
inflnence  of  a  received,  and  not  self-formed,  opinion.  He 
likewise  deserves,  by  his  appreciations  and  conclusions,  the 
reproaches  addressed  to  the  other  critics  of  the  illustrious  and 
calumniated  poet.  In  this  work,  which  is  rather  magnificent 
than  solid,  and  which  contains  a  whole  psychological  system, 
one  note  is  ever  uppermost, — that  of  disdain.  Contempt, 
however,  is  not  his  object,  but  only  his  means.  All  must  be 
sacrificed  to  the  triumph  of  his  opinions. 

The  glory  of  nations,  great  souls,  great  minds,  their  works, 
their  deeds,  all  must  serve  to  complement  his  victory.  Bos- 
suet,  Newton,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  Corneille,  Byron,  all  have 
erred.  If  he  despises  them,  if  he  blames  them,  it  is  only  to 
show  that  they  have  not  been  abl^  to  discover  the  logical  con- 
clusions which  M.  Taine  at  last  reveals  to  us, — conclusions 
which  are  to  transform  and  change  the  soul  as  well  as  the  un- 
derstanding. This  doctrine  has  hitherto  been  but  a  dream, 
and  society  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  walked  in  darkness. 

This  philosophical  system  is  so  beautifully  set  forth,  that  it 
can  only  be  compared  to  a  skeleton,  upon  which  a  profusion 
of  lovely-scented  flowers  and  precioas  jewels  have  been  heap- 
ed, so  that,  notwithstanding  the  horror  it  inspires,  one  is  una- 
ble to  leave  it. 

Here,  then,  we  find  that  M.  Taine  comes  forth  resolutely, 
by  the  help  of  a  vigorous  understanding  and  a  surpassing  tal- 
ent, to  review  all  that  England  has  produced  in  a  literary 
sense, — authors  as  well  as  their  works.  The  type  which  he 
has  conceived  alone  escapes  his  censure.  This  type  must  be 
the  result  of  three  primeval  causes,  viz.,  race,  centre  and  time. 
History  must  prove  Its  correctness.  History  and  logic  might 
in  vain  claim  his  indulgence  on  behalf  of  other  types.  He 
has  conceived  his  system  in  his  own  mind,  and,  to  establish 
it, facts  and  characters  are  made  subservient  to  it;  history's 
duty  is  to  prove  their  correctness.  Indulgence  can  be  shown 
to  one  type  only. 

All  he  says  is,  however,  so  well  said,  that  if  he  offended 
truth  a  little  leas,  if  he  only  spoke  for  beings  in  another  plan- 
et, and  above  all,  if,  under  these  beautiful  surroundings,  one 
failed  to  notice  the  gloom  of  a  heaven  without  God,  the  work 
would  enchant  one. 
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It  must  be  allowed  that  the  charms  of  truth  are  still  to  be 
preferred  ;  we  must  therefore  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  wo^-cls 
about  M.  Taine's  system.  It  can  only  be  in  one  sense ;  not 
on  account  of  any  philosophical  pretension,  nor  in  the  hope  of 
restoring  nature  to  its  rights,  however  much  we  may  grieve 
at  seeing  it  reduced  to  a  mere  animal,  nay,  a  vegetable,  and 
alas  I  may  be,  a  mineral  system. 

Many  able  pens  will  repeat  the  admirable  words  of  one  of 
the  cleverest  mea  of  the  day,  who,  in  his  criticism  upon  M. 
Taine's  book,  has  so  thoroughly  examioed  how  far  a  phys- 
iological method  could  be  appHed  to  the  comprehension  of 
moral  and  iiitellectual  phenomena,  and  has  shown  to  what  fa- 
tal consequences  such  a  method  must  lead.  The  analysis  of 
the  moral  world,  the  study  of  souls  and  of  talent,  of  doctrines 
and  of  characters,  become  in  M.  Taine's  mind  only  a  branch  of 
zoology,  and  psychology  ends  by  being  only  a  part  of  natural 
history. 

Many  other  able  writers  will  echo  the  noble  words  of  M. 
Caro,  and  will  not  fail  to  point  out  the  numerous  contradic- 
tions which  exist  between  the  work  itself  and  history  pi-oper, 
between  it  and  natural  history,  and,  finally,  between  it  and  the 
author  himself. 

Thus,  men  who  have  never  allowed  that  a  thistle  could 
produce  a  rose,  will  question  also  whether  those  young  En- 
glishmen, whom  M.  Taine  depicts  in  such  glowing  colors, — 
"  So  active,"  says  he, "  just  like  hamers  on  the  beat  flaring 
the  air  in  the  midst  of  the  hunt,"  can  be  transformed  in  a  few 
years  "into  beings  resembling  animals  good  for  slaughter, 
with  appearances  equally  anxious,  vacant,  and  stupid ;  gentle- 
men six  feet  high,  with  long  and  stout  German  bodies,  issuing 
from  their  forests  with  savage-looking  whiskers  and  rolling 
eyes  of  pale  earthenware-blue  color." 

Such  critics  will  question  whether  the  "  pale  earthenware- 
blue  eyes"  of  these  ugly  sires  can  possibly  be  those  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  candid-eyed  girls,  the  fairest  among  the  fair  treas- 
ures of  this  earth,  whom  M.  Taine  describes  in  such  exquisite 
terms : — 

"Delightful  creatures, whose  freshness  and  innocence  can 
not  be  conceived  by  .those  who  have  never  seen  them!  full- 
blown flowers,  of  which  a  morning  rose,  with  its  delicious  and 
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delicate  color,  with  its  petals  dipped  in  dew,  can  alone  give  an 

Critics  will  deny  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
phenomenon,  so  contraiy  to  the  laws  of  creation  does  it  seem 
to  be.  Such  aiiyJike  forms  can  not  be  produced  by  such 
heavy  brutes  as  he  describes.  Say  what  he  likes,  nature  can 
not  act  in  the  manner  indicated  by  M.  Taine.  Nature  must 
ever  follow  the  same  track. 

We,  however,  shall  confine  ourselves  to  oppose  the  real 
Lord  Byron  to  the  fanciful  one  of  M.  Taioe ;  and  we  say  that 
the  portrait  of  the  poet  drawn  by  the  latter  is  drawn  system- 
atically, in  such  a  manner  as  to  contribute  to  the  general  har- 
mony of  his  work.  But  truth  can  not  be  subservient  to  sys- 
tems. As  M.  Taine  views  Lord  Byron  from  a  false  starting 
point,  it  follows  that,  of  course,  the  whole  portrait  of  him  is 
equally  unreaL 

All  the  colors  in  his  picture  are  too  dark.  What  he  says 
of  the  poet  is  not  so  false  as  it  is  exaggerated.  This  is  a 
method  peculiar  to  him.  He  decidedly  perceives  the  real  per- 
son, but  exaggerates  him,  and  thus  fails  to  realize  the  original. 

If  the  facts  are  not  always  entirely  false,  his  conclusions, 
and  the  consequences  suggested  to  him  by  them,  are  always 
eminently  so. 

When  the  facts  seem  ever  so  little  to  lend  themselves  to 
his  reasoning,  when  the  proportions  of  his  victim  allow  of  their 
being  placed  in  the  bed  of  Proerustea,  the  magnificent  draper- 
ies of  which  do  not  hide  the  atrocious  torture  ;  then,  indeed, 
does  M.  Taine  respect  history  more  or  less ;  when  this  is  not 
the  case,  his  imagination  supplies  the  deficiency.  On  this 
principle  he  gives  us  his  details  of  Lord  Byron's  parents  and 
of  the  poet's  childhood. 

He  makes  use  of  Lord  Byron  as  an  artist  makes  use  of  a 
machine :  he  places  him  in  the  position  which  he  has  chosen 
himself,  gives  him  the  gesture  he  pleases,  and  the  expression 
he  wishes.  The  portrait  he  shows  us  of  him  may  be  a  little 
like  Lord  Byron ;  but  a  very  distant  likeness,  one  surrounded 
by  a  world  of  caprice  of  fancy  and  eccentricity  which  serve  to 
make  up  a  powerful  picture.  It  is  the  effect  of  a  well-posed 
manikin,  with  its  very  flexible  articulations,  all  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  M.  Taine's  system.     The  features  may  be  slightly 
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those  of  Lord  Byron,  but  the  gestures  and  the  general  physi- 
ognomy are  the  clever  creations  of  the  artist. 

This  is  how  he  proceeds,  in  order  to  obtain  the  triumph  of 
his  views : — 

He  selects  some  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  life  of  a  man, 
probably  that  during  which  he  obeyed  the  impulses  of  nature, 
and  j  udges  his  whole  existence  and  character  by  this  short 
space  of  tima 

He  takes  from  the  author's  career  one  page,  perhaps  that 
which  he  may  have  written  in  a  moment  of  hallucination  or  of 
extreme  passion ;  and  by  this  single  page  be  judges  the  author 
of  ten  volumes. 

Take  Lord  Byron,  for  instance.  With  regard  to  his  infan- 
cy, M,  Taine  takes  care  to  set  aside  all  that  lie  knows  to  be 
admirable  in  the  boy,  and  only  notices  one  instance  of  energy, 
one  fit  of  heroic  passion.  Into  which  the  unjust  reprimand  of 
a  maid  had  driven  him.  The  touching  tears  which  the  little 
Byron  sheds  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  playmates,  he  is  inform- 
ed that  he  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  are  no  sign  to  M.  Taine  of  a  character  equally  timid, 
sensitive,  and  good,  but  the  result  of  pride.  In  this  trait 
alone,  M.  Taine  sees  almost  sufficient  ground  to  lay  thereon 
the  foundations  of  his  work,  and  to  show  us  in  the  boy  what 
the  man  was  to  be.  A  similar  process  is  used  in  the  examina- 
tion of  Byron  as  an  author.  He  analyzes  "  Manfred,"  which 
is  most  decidedly  a  work  of  prodigious  power,  and  all  he  says 
of  it  is  certainly  both  true  and  worthy  of  his  own  great  tal- 
ent ;  but  is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  poet  and  the  man  are  entire- 
ly revealed  in  this  work,  and  to  dismiss  all  the  other  creations 
of  the  poet,  wherein  milder  qualities,  such  as  feeling,  tender- 
ness, and  goodness  are  revealed,  and  shine  forth  most  promi- 
nently ?  "  Manfred "  is  the  cry  of  an  ulcerated  heart,  still 
struggling,  with  all  the  energy  of  a  most  powerful  soul, 
against  the  brutal  decrees  of  a  recent  persecution.  Lord  By- 
ron felt  himself  to  be  the  victim  of  the  relentless  conduct  of 
Lady  Byron,  and  if  his  mind  was  not  deranged,  at  least  his 
soul  was  wounded  and  ill  at  ease,  and  it  was  this  spirit  that 
dictated  "  Manfred."  Did  he  not  clearly  confess  it  himself  ? 
When  he  sent  "  Manfred  "  to  Murray,  did  be  not  say  that  it 
was  a  drama  as  mad  as  the  tragedy  of  "  Lee  Bedlam,"  in 
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twenty-five  acts,  and  a  few  comic  scsEes — his  own  being  only 
in  tliree  aets  ? 

Did  he  not  write  to  Moore  as  follows  ? — 

"  I  wrote  a  sort  of  mad  drama  for  the  sake  of  introducing 
the  Alpine  scenery.  Almost  all  the  dramatis  personcB  are 
spirits,  ghosts,  or  magicians ;  and  the  scene  is  in  the  Alps  and 
the  other  world,  so  you  may  suppose  what  a  Bedlam  tragedy 
it  must  be The  third  act,  hke  the  Archbishop  of  Gre- 
nada's homily  (which  savored  of  the  palsy),  has  the  dregs  of 
my  fever,  during  which  it  was  written.  It  must  on  no  account 
be  published  in  its  present  state The  speech  of  Man- 
fred to  the  sun  is  the  only  part  of  this  act  I  thought  good  my- 
self; the  rest  is  certainly  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  and  I  wonder 
what  the  devil  possessed  me." 

Bat  let  Byron's  ideas  take  a  different  turn,  as  the  lovely 
blue  Italian  sky  and  the  refreshing  breezes  from  the  Adriatic 
waters  contribute  to  quicken  his  blood,  and  other  tones  will 
be  heard,  wherein  no  longer  shall  the  excesses,  but  the  beau- 
ties only  of  energy  be  discernible. 

What  does  M.  Taine  say  then  ?  This  new  aspect  does  not, 
evidently,  satisfy  him  1  but  what  of  that  ?  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  Byron's  genius  is  falling  off.  If  the  poet  takes  advan- 
tage of  a  few  moments  of  melancholy  common  to  ail  poetical 
and  feeling  souls,  M.  Taine  declares  that  the  melancholy  En- 
glish nature  is  always  associated  with  the  epicurean.  "WTiat  is 
it  to  him,  that  England  thinks  differently  ?  that  in  her  opinion 
Lord  Byron's  grandest  and  noblest  conceptions  are  the  poems 
which  he  wrote  in  Italy,  and  even  on  the  eve  of  Ms  death  ?  and 
that  she  finds  his  liveliness  "  too  real  and  too  ultramontane  to 
suit  her  national  tastes  ?"    Nothing  of  this  troubles  M,  Taine. 

Is  it  quite  fair  to  judge  so  powerful  a  mind,  so  great  and 
yet  so  simple  a  being  as  Lord  Byron,  only  by  his  "  Manfred," 
or  by  some  other  passages  of  his  works,  and  especially  of 
"  Don  Juan  ?"  Can  his  amiable,  docile,  tender,  and  feeUng  na- 
ture honestly  be  seen  in  the  child  of  three  years  of  age,  who 
tears  his  clothes  because  his  nurse  has  punished  him  unfairly  ? 
No;  all  that  we  see  is  what  M.  Taine  wishes  us  to  see  for  the 
purpose  he  has  in  view,  that  is,  admiration  of  the  Lord  Byron 
he  has  conceived,  and  who  is  necessary  to  his  cause, — a  By- 
ron only  to  be  likened  to  a  furious  storm. 
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Wishing  Byron  to  appear  aa  the  type  of  energy,  M.  Taine 
exhibits  bim  to  our  eyes  in  the  light  of  Satan  defying  all  pow- 
ers on  earth  and  in  heaven.  The  better  to  mould  him  to  the 
form  he  has  chosen,  he  begins  by  disfigaring  him  in  the  arms  of 
his  mother,  whom  with  his  father  and  his  family  he  scruples  not 
to  calumniate.  Storms  having  their  origin  in  the  rupture  of 
the  elements,  and  a  violent  character  being,  according  to  M. 
Taine,  the  result  of  several  forces  acting  internally  and  me- 
chanically ;  it  follows  that  its  primary  cause  is  to  be  found  iu 
the  disturbed  moral  condition  of  those  who  have  given  birth 
to  him  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the  child  was  born, 
and  in  the  influence  under  which  he  has  been  brought  up. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  supplementing  from  imagination  the 
historical  and  logical  facts  which  otherwise  might  be  at  fault. 

As  for  Lord  Byron's  softness  of  manner,  and  as  to  that  ten- 
derness of  character  which  was  the  bane  of  his  existence, — as 
to  his  real  and  great  goodness,  which  made  him  loved  always 
and  everywhere,  and  which  caused  such  bitter  tears  to  be 
shed  at  the  news  of  his  death, — these  qualities  are  not  to  be 
songht  in  the  strange,  fanciful  being  who  is  styled  Byron  by  M. 
Taine.  These  qualities  would  be  out  of  place ;  they  would  be 
opposed  to  the  idea  upon  which  his  entire  system  is  founded. 
They  must  be  merged  in  the  energy  and  greatness  of  intellect 
of  the  poetical  giant. 

Unfortunately  for  M.  Taine,  facts  speak  too  forcibly  and  too 
inopportunely  against  him.  Not  one  of  the  causes  which  ho 
mentions,  not  one  of  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  in  respect 
to  Lord  Byron's  character  as  a  poet,  and  as  a  mere  mortal,  are 
to  be  relied  upon.  He,  who  contends  that  he  possesses  pre- 
eminently the  power  of  comprehending  the  man  and  the  author, 
insists  thatLord  Byron  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  though  his 
best  biogi-apher,  Moore,  most  distinctly  opposes  this  opinion  :— 

"  In  Lord  Byron,  however,  this  sort  of  pivot  of  character 

was   almost  wholly  wanting So  various  indeed,  and 

contradictory,  were  his  attributes,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
that  he  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been  not  one,  but  many ; 
nor  would  it  be  any  great  exaggeration  of  the  truth  to  say 
that  out  of  the  mere  partition  of  the  properties  of  his  single 
mind  a  plurality  of  characters,  all  different  and  all  vigorous, 
might  have  been  furnished." 
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On  the  other  hanil,  M.  Taiiie,  ivlio  generally  pays  little  at- 
tention to  the  opinion  of  othej-s,  gives  as  Lord  Byron's  pre- 
dominant characteristic  that  which  phrenologists  denominate 
" oombativiti."  Which  of  the  two  is  likely  to  be  right?  If 
Moore  is  right,  Lord  Byron  must  have  been  almost  wanting 
in  consistency  of  character;  if  Taine  is  correct,  then  Byron 
was  really  of  a  most  passionate  nature.  But  as  we  have 
proved  that  Lord  Byron  was  not  inconsistent,  as  Moore  de- 
clares, except  in  cases  where  this  want  of  consistency  did  not 
interfere  with  hia  character  as  a  man,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  no  one  had  a  less  combative  disposition,  we  are  forced  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  if  Byron  had  one  dominant  pas- 
sion, it  was  most  decidedly  not  that  of  "  combativiU."  It  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  if  in  his  early  youth  signs  of  resist- 
ance may  have  appeared  in  his  character,  yet  these  had  so 
completely  disappeared  with  the  development  of  his  intellect 
and  of  his  moral  sentiments  that  no  one  more  than  himself 
hated  controversies  and  discussions  of  all  kinds.  In  fact,  no 
one  was  more  obedient  to  the  call  of  reason  and  of  friend- 
ship ;  and  bis  whole  life  is  an  illustration  of  it. 

In  order  that  Lord  Byron  should  represent  the  English 
type,  even  if  we  adopt  M.  Tone's  philosophy,  he  should  have 
had  a  deal  of  Saxon  blood  in  his  veins.  But  this  was  not  the 
case.  It  is  the  Norman  blood  which  predominates.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  been  almost  borne  in  France,  and  to  be  of 
French  extraction  by  his  father,  and  of  Scotch  origin  through 
his  mother.  The  total  absence  of  the  Saxon  t'leraent,  which 
was  so  remarkable  in  him,  was  equally  noticeable  in  his  tastes, 
mind,  sympathies,  and  inclinations. 

He  loved  France  very  dearly,  and  Pouqueville  tells  a  story, 
that  when  Ali  Pasha  had  got  over  the  fright  caused  by  the 
announcement  that  a  young  traveller,  named  Byron  (his  name 
had  been  pronounced  Bairon,  which  made  the  Pasha  bebeve 
he  was  a  Turk  in  disguise),  wished  to  see  him,  he  received 
the  young  lord  very  cordially.  Aa  he  had  just  conquered 
Preveza  from  the  French,  Ali  Pasha  thought  he  should  be 
pleasing  the  Englishman  by  announcing  the  fact  to  him.  By- 
ron replied — "  But  I  am  no  enemy  of  France.  .Quite  the  con- 
trary, I  love  France." 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  he  was  quite  the  opposite  of 
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what  a  Saxon  shoald  be.  Lord  Byron  ^oald  not  remain,  and, 
actually,  lived  a  veiy  short  time,  in  England,  His  habile  were 
not  English,  nor  his  mode  of  living.  Far  from  over-eating,  as 
the  English,  according  to  M.  Taine,  are  said  to  do,  Byron  did 
not  eat  enough.  He  was  as  sober  as  a  monk.  His  favorite 
food  was  vegetables.  His  abstinence  from  meat  dated  from 
his  youth.  His  body  was  little  adapted  to  the  material  wants 
of  his  country.  This  remarkable  sobriety  was  the  efEect  of 
taste  and  principle,  and  was  in  no  ways  broken  by  excesses 
which  might  have  acted  as  compensations.  The  excesses  of 
■which  M.  Taine  speaks  must  have  been  at  the  utmost  some 
slight  deviations  from  the  real  Pythagorean  abstinence  which 
he  had  laid  down  as  the  rule  of  his  Ufe.  Abroad,  where  he 
lived  almost  all  his  life,  he  had  none  of  the  habits  of  bis  coun- 
trymen. He  lived  everywhere  as  a  cosmopolitan.  All  that 
his  body  craved  for  was  cleanliness,  and  this  only  served  to 
improve  bis  health  and  the  marvellous  beauty  with  which  God 
had  gifted  him. 

Lord  Byron  was  so  little  partial  to  the  characteristic  feat- 
ures and  customs  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  born — "  but 
where  be  would  not  die  " — that  the  tiien  so  susceptible  amour- 
propre  of  his  countrymen  reproached  him  with  it  as  a  most 
unpardonable  fault. 

It  was  not  he  who  would  have  plaeed  England  and  the  En- 
glish above  all  foreigners,  and  Frenchmen  in  particular  ;  nor 
was  it  he  who  would  have  declared  them  to  be  the  princes  of 
the  human  race.  Justice  and  truth  forbade  his  committing 
himself  to  such  statements  in  the  name  of  national  pride. 

Are  the  animal  rather  than  moral,  and  moral  rather  than 
intellectual  instincts  of  energy  and  will,  which  M.  Tdne  so 
much  admires  in  the  Saxon-  race,  defects  or  qualities  in  his 
eyes  ?  It  is  difficult  to  say,  for  one  never  knows  when  he  is 
praising  or  when  he  is  condemning.  Judging  by  the  very  ma- 
terial causes  from  which  he  derives  this  energy, — namely,  the 
constitution  of  the  people,  their  climate,  their  frequent  crav- 
ing for  food,  their  way  of  cooking  the  food  they  eat,  their 
drinks,  and  all  the  consequences  of  these  necessities  visible  in 
the  absence  of  all  sense  of  delicacy,  of  all  appreciation  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  the  comprehension  of  philosophy, — he  must  ev- 
idently intend  to  depreciate  them. 
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But  as  regards  Lord  Byron  in  particular,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain  that  he  has  no  intention  of  depreciating  him.  For  him 
alone  he  finds  expressions  of  great  admiration  and  real  aym- 
patiiy.  He  allows  bim  to  represent  the  whole  nation,  and  to 
he  the  incarnation  of  the  English  character ;  but  on  one  con- 
dition,— that  of  ruling  it  as  its  sovereign.  Thanks  to  this  su- 
premacy, the  poet  escapes  more  or  less  the  exigencies  of  M. 
Taine's  theories. 

M.  Taine,  however,  is  not  subject  to  the  weakness  of  enthu- 
siasm. Judging,  as  he  does,  in  the  light  of  a  lover  of  nature, 
both  of  the  merits  of  virtue  and  of  the  demerits  of  vice,  which 
to  him  are  bat  fatal  results  of  the  constitution,  the  climate,  and 
the  soil — "  in  a  like  manner  will  sugar  and  vitriol " — why  care 
about  Lord  Byron  doing  this  or  the  other  rightly  or  wrongly 
rather  than  any  one  else  ?  Nature  follows  its  necessary  track, 
seeks  its  equilibrium,  and  ends  by  finding  it. 

What  pleases  him  in  Lord  Byron,  is  the  facility  which  is 
offered  to  him  of  proving  the  truth  of  this  fatalist  philosophy 
which  appears  at  every  page  of  his  book. 

No  one  more  than  Byron  could  serve  the  purpose  of  M. 
Taine,  and  become,  as  it  were,  the  basis  of  his  philosophical  op- 
erations. 

His  powerful  genius,  his  short  but  eventful  existence,  which 
did  not  give  time  for  the  cooling  down  of  the  ardor  of  youth, 
to  harmonize  it  with  the  tempered  dictates  of  mature  age, — 
the  universality  of  his  mind,  which  can  furnish  arguments  to 
every  species  of  critics, — all  contributed  wonderfully  to  the 
realization  of  M.  Taine's  object. 

Thus,  thanks  to  the  deceptive  but  generally  received  por- 
trait which  is  said  to  be  that  of  Lord  Byron,  and  to  his  iden- 
tification with  the  heroes  of  his  poems,  and  in  particular  with 
"Manfred"  and  "Childe  Harold,"  aided  by  the  impossibility 
which  the  hnman  mind  finds  in  estimating  moral  subjects  as 
it  would  a  proposition  of  "  Euclid,"  M.  Taine  has  been  able 
to  make  use  of  a  great  name,  and  to  make  a  fine  demonstra- 
tion of  his  system,  to  call  Byron  the  interpreter  of  the  British 
genius,  and  his  poetry  the  expression  of  the  man  himself. 

In  many  respects,  however,  he  has  not  been  able  to  act  in 
this  way  without  violating  historical  facts.  This  is  what  I 
hope  to  point  out  in  these  pages,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
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describe  Byron  as  lie  was,  and  to  substitute,  without  any  der- 
ogation to  hia  Boblimity  of  character,  the  reality  for  the  fic- 
tion created  by  M.  Taine.  To  refute  so  briUiaot  and  so  pow- 
erful a  writer,  my  only  means  is  to  proceed  in  this  work  with 
the  help  of  positive  proofs  of  the  statements  which  I  make, 
and  by  invoking  unimpeachable  testimonies.  These  alone 
constitute  weighty  arguments,  since  they  all  contribute  to 
produce  the  same  impression.  In  order  that  truth  may  be 
restored  to  history,  I  shall  adopt  a  system  diametrically  op- 
posed to  that  of  M.  Taine,  or  rather  I  shall  abstain  from  all 
systems,  and  from  all  pretensions  to  literary  merit,  and  con- 
fine myself  entirely  to  facts  and  to  reason. 

The  reader  wiil  judge  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  accom- 
plish this  object;  he  will  see  how  really  unimportant  are  the 
causes  which  cast  a  shade  upon  the  memory  of  Byron,  and 
bow  careful  one  should  be  not  to  give  credit  too  implicitly 
to  the  sincerity  of  that  hypocritical  praise  which  several  of 
his  biographers  have  bestowed  upon  him.  They  have,  as  it 
were,  generally,  taken  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  dwelling  upon  his 
age,  his  rank,  and  other  extenuating  circumstances,  as  a  cover 
to  their  censure,  j'uat  as  if  Byron  ever  required  their  forgive- 
ness. In  thus  searching  into  the  secrets  of  his  heart,  and 
analyzing  his  life,  the  reader  wUI  soon  be  obliged  to  admit, 
that  if  Byron,  in  common  with  others,  had  a  few  of  the  faults 
of  youth,  he  in  return  had  a  host  of  virtues  which  belonged 
only  to  him.  In  short,  if  Byron  is  received  in  the  light  in 
which  he  was  esteemed  by  those  who  knew  him  personally, 
he  will  still  constitute  one  of  the  finest,  most  amiable,  and 
grandest  characters  of  his  century.  As  for  ourselves,  in  sum- 
ming up  the  merits  of  this  very  humble,  but  very  conscientious 
work,  we  can  only  repeat  with  delight  the  beautiful  wordi 
in  which  Moore  sums  up  his  own  estimate  of  Lord  Byron's 
worth :  "  Should  the  effect  of  my  humble  labors  be  to  clear 
away  some  of  those  mists  that  hung  round  my  friend,  and 
show  him,  in  most  respects,  as  worthy  of  love  as  he  was,  in 
all,  of  admiration,  then  will  the  chief  and  sole  aim  of  this 
work  have  been  accomplished."* 

*  Moore,  vol.  iL  p.  782. 
E  2 
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The  struggles  between  heart  aiid  reason,  in  religious  mat- 
ters, began  almost  with  Lord  Byron's  infancy.  His  desire  of 
reconciling  them  was  such,  that,  if  unsuccessful,  his  mind  was 
perplexed  and  restless.  He  was  not,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
cradle,  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  childish  play,  the  great  prob- 
lems of  life  already  filled  his  youthful  thoughts ;  and  his  good 
nurse  May,  who  was  wont  to  sing  psalms  to  him  when  rocking 
him  to  sleep,  had  also  to  answer  questions  which  showed  the 
dangerous  curiosity  of  his  mind. 

"Among  the  traits,"  says  Moore,  "which  should  be  re- 
corded of  his  earlier  years,  I  should  mention,  that,  according 
to  the  character  given  of  him  by  his  first  nurse's  husband,  he 
was,  when  a  mere  child, '  pai-ticularly  inquisitive  and  puzzling 
about  religion,' " 

At  ten  years  of  ago,  he  was  sent  to  school,  at  Dulwieh, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Glennie,  who,  in  the  account 
given  by  him  to  Moore,  and  after  speaking  of  the  amiable 
qualities  of  Byron,  adds  :  that  "At  that  age  he  already  pos- 
jsessed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  historical  facts  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  was  particularly  delighted  when  he  could 
speak  of  them  to  him,  especially  on  Sunday  evenings  after 
worship.  He  was  wont  then  to  reason  upon  aU  the  faets  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  with  every  appearance  of  faith  in  the  doc- 
trine which  it  teaches. 

But  while  his  heart  was  thus  drawn  toward  its  Creator, 
the  power  of  his  reason  began  imperiously  to  assert  its  rights. 
As  long  as  he  remained  sheltered  under  hia  father's  roof, 
under  the  eyes  of  his  mother,  and  of  young  ecclesiastics  who 
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were  his  first  teachers,  and  whose  practice  agreed  with  their 
teaching, — as  long  as  his  reason  had  not  reached  a  certain 
degree  of  development, —  he  remained  orthodox  and  pious. 
But  when  he  went  to  college,  and  particularly  when  he  was 
received  at  Cambridge,  a  vast  field  of  contradictions  opened 
before  his  observing  and  thinking  mind.  His  reflections,  to- 
gether with  the  study  of  the  great  psychological  questions, 
soon  clouded  his  mind,  and  threw  a  shade  over  his  orthodoxy. 
If  Lord  Byron,  therefore,  had  really  the  misfortune  to  lose  at 
an  earlier  age  than  ordinary  children,  the  simple  faith  of  bis 
childhood,  the  fact  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  By  the  univer- 
sality of  his  geniua  he  added  to  the  faculties  which  form  the 
poet,  those  of  an  eminently  logical  and  practical  mind ;  and 
being  precocious  in  all  things,  he  was  likewise  so  in  his  pow- 
ers of  reflection  and  reasoning.  "  Never,"  says  Moore,  "  did 
Lord  Byron  lose  sight  of  reality  and  of  common  practical 
sense ;  his  genius,  however  high  it  soared,  ever  preserved  upon 
earth  a  support  of  some  kind." 

His  intellectual  inquisitiveness  was  likewise,  with  him,  a 
precocious  passion,  and  circumstances  stood  so  weU  in  the 
way  to  sei-ve  this  craving,  that  when  fifteen  years  of  age  (in- 
credible as  it  seems),  he  had  already  perused  two  thousand 
volumes,  among  which  his  powerful  and  vivid  intellect  had 
been  able  to  weigh  the  contradictions  of  all  the  principal 
modern  and  ancient  systems  of  philosophy.  This  thirst  for 
knowledge  (anomalous  according  to  the  rules  of  both  school 
and  college)  was  the  mdre  extraordinary  that  it  existed  in 
him  together  with  a  passionate  love  for  boyish  play,  and  the 
indulgence  in  all  the  bodily  exercises,  in  which  he  excelled, 
and  on  which  he  prided  himself.  But  as  he  stored  his  mind 
after  the  usual  college  hours,  and  apart  from  the  influences  of 
that  routine  discipline,  which,  with  Mitton,  Pope,  and  almost 
all  the  great  minds,  he  so  cordially  hated,  the  real  progress  of 
his  intellect  remained  unobserved  by  his  masters,  and  even 
by  his  fellow-stndents.  This  mistake,  on  the  part  of  men  lit- 
tle gifted  with  quickness  of  perception,  was  not  shared  by  Dis- 
raeli, who  could  80  justly  appreciate  genius ;  and  of  Byron  he 
spoke  as  of  a  studious  hoy,  who  loved  to  hide  this  quality 
from  his  comrades,  thinking  it  more  amiable  on  his  part  to 
appear  idle  in  tbeir  eyes. 
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While  the  young  man  thiis  strengthened  his  intellect  by 
hard  though  irregular  study,  his  meditative  and  irapaflsioned 
nature,  feeling  in  the  highest  degree  the  necessity  of  confirm- 
ing its  impressions,  experienced  more  imperatively  than  a 
youth  of  fifteen  generally  does,  the  want  of  examining  the 
traditional  teachings  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him. 
Byron  felt  the  necessity  of  inquiring  on  what  irrevocable  proofs 
the  dogmas  which  he  was  called  upon  to  believe  were  based. 
Holy  writ,  aided  by  the  infallibility  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Church,  etc.,  were  adduced  as  the  proofs  he  required. 

He  was  wont,  therefore,  to  read  with  avidity  a  number  of 
books  treating  on  religious  matters ;  and  he  perused  them, 
both  with  artless  ingenuity  and  in  the  hope  of  their  strength- 
ening his  faith.  But,  could  he  truly  find  faith  in  their  pages  ? 
Are  not  snch  books  rather  dangerous  than  otherwise  for  some 
rainds  ? 

"  The  truth  is,"  says  the  author  of  the  "  Essays,"  "  that  a 
mind  which  has  never  entertained  a  doubt  in  revelation,  may 
conceive  some  doubts  by  reading  books  written  in  its  defense." 
And  he  adds  elsewhere,  in  speaking  of  the  writers  of  such 
controversial  works,  that  "  impatient  of  the  least  hesitation, 
they  deny  with  anger  the  value  of  their  adversary's  arguments, 
and  betray,  in  their  way  of  getting  over  difBculties,  a  humor 
which  injures  the  effects  of  their  reasoning,  and  of  the  proofs 
they  make  nse  of  to  help  their  arguments."  After  reading 
several  of  these  books,  he  must  have  found,  as  did  the  great 
Pitt,  "  that  such  readings  provoke  many  more  doubts  than 
they  dispel ;"  and,  in  fact,  they  rather  disquieted  and  shook, 
than  strengthened  his  faith.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  alive 
to  another  striking  contradiction.  He  noticed  that  the  men 
who  taught  the  doctrines,  too  often  forgot  to  make  these  and 
their  practice  agree  ;  and  in  losing  his  respect  for  his  masters, 
he  still  further  doubted  the  sincerity  of  their  teaching.  Thus, 
while  remaining  religiously  inclined,  he  must  have  felt  his 
faith  becoming  more  and  more  shaken,  and  in  the  memoran- 
dum of  his  early  days,  after  enumerating  the  books  treating 
upon  religious  subjects  which  he  had  read,  he  says :  "  All 
very  tedious.  I  hate  books  treating  of  religious  subjects  ;  al- 
though I  adore  and  love  God,  freed  from  all  absurd  and  blas- 
phemous notions." 
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In  this  state  of  mind,  of  wliich  one  especially  finds  a  proof 
in  Ma  earlier  poems,  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  which  is  that 
professed  at  Cambridge,  and  which  he  had  already  skimmed, 
as  it  were,  together  with  other  philosophical  systems,  became 
his  study.  It  only  added  an  enormous  weight  in  the  way  of 
contradictious  to  the  already  heavy  weight  of  doubt. 

Could  it  he  otherwise?  Does  not  Locke  teach  that  al! 
ideas  being  the  creation  of  the  senses,  the  notion  of  God,  un- 
less aided  by  tradition,  has  no  other  basis  but  our  senses  and 
the  sight  of  the  external  world  ?  If  this  be  not  the  doctrine 
professed  by  Locke,  it  is  the  reading  which  a  logical  mind 
may  give  to  it. 

He  believes  in  Giod ;  yet  the  notion  of  God,  as  it  appears 
from  hia  philosophical  teaching,  is  not  that  which  is  taught 
by  Christian  doctrine.  According  to  him,  God  is  not  even 
proclaimed  to  be  the  Creator  of  the  Universe.  But  even 
were  He  proclaimed  such,  what  would  be  the  result  of  this 
philosophical  condescension,  unless  it  be  that  God  is  distinct 
from  the  world  ?  Would  God  possess  then  all  those  attri- 
butes which  reason,  independently  of  all  philosophy,  points 
to  in  the  Divinity  ?  Would  power,  goodness,  infinite  perfec- 
tion be  God's?  Certainly  not:  as  we  are  unable  to  know 
Him  except  through  a  world  of  imperfections,  where  good 
and  evil,  order  and  confusion,  are  mixed  together,  and  not 
by  the  conception  of  the  infinite,  which  alone  can  give  us  a 
true  and  perfect  idea  of  God,  it  follows  that  God  would  be 
much  superior  to  the  world,  but  would  not  be  absolute  per- 
fection. 

After  this  depreciation  of  the  Omnipotent,  what  says  this 
phUosophy  of  our  soul  ?  It  does  away  altogether  with  one 
of  the  essential  proofs  of  its  spiritual  nature,  and  thereby 
compromises  the  soul  itself,  declaring  as  it  does,  that  "  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  matter  is  capable  of  thought."  But  then  of 
what  necessity  would  the  soul  be,  if  the  body  can  think  ? 
How  hope  for  immortality,  if  that  which  thinks  is  subject  to 
dissolution  and  to  death  ? 

As  for  our  liberty,  it  would  be  annihilated  as  a  consequence 
of  such  doctrines ;  for  it  is  not  supposed  to  derive  its  es- 
sence from  the  interior  activity  of  the  soul,  but  would  seem 
to  be  limited  to  our  power  of  moving.     Yet  wo  are  hourly 
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esperiencing  what  our  weakness  is  in  compariBon  with  the 
power  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  rule  us  in  eveiy  sense  and 
way.  In  making,  therefore,  ail  things  derivable  from  sensa- 
tions, Locke  fell  from  one  error  into  another,  and  nearly 
arrived  at  that  point  when  duty  and  all  principles  of  justice 
and  morality  might  be  altogether  denied.  Being  himself, 
however,  both  good,  honest,  hberal,  and  Christian-minded,  he 
could  only  save  himself  from  the  social  wreck  to  which  he  ex- 
posed others,  by  stopping  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss  which  he 
had  himself  created,  and  by  becoming  in  practice  inconsistent 
with  his  speculative  notions.  His  eueceesors,  soch  as  Condil- 
lac  and  Cabanis,  fell  by  following  his  system  and  by  carrying 
it  too  far. 

A  doctrine  which  denies  the  right  of  discovering,  or  of  es- 
pl^ning  the  religious  truths  which  are  the  grounds  of  all 
moral  teaching,  and  which  allows  tradition  the  privilege  only 
of  bestowing  faith ;  a  system  of  metaphysics,  which  can  not 
avoid  the  dangers  in  which  morality  must  perish,  owmg  to 
its  contradictions  and  its  inconsistencies,  must  be  perilous  for 
all  but  those  happily  constituted  minds  for  whom  simple  f^th 
and  submission  are  a  part  of  their  essence,  who  believe  on 
hearsay  and  seek  not  to  understand,  but  merely  glance  at  the 
surface  of  the  difficult  and  venturesome  questions  which  are 
discussed  before  them,  either  because  they  feel  their  weak- 
ness, or  because  the  light  of  revelation  shines  upon  them  so 
strongly  as  to  make  that  of  reason  pale.  For  more  logical 
minds,  however,  for  such  who  are  inquisitive,  whose  reason  is 
both  anxious  and  exacting,  who  want  to  understand  before 
they  believe,  for  whom  the  ties  which  linked  them  to  tradition 
have  been  loosened,  owing  to  their  having  reflected  on  a  num- 
ber of  contradictions  (the  least  of  which,  in  the  caae  of  Lord 
Byron,  was  decidedly  not  that  of  seeing  such  a  philosophy 
professed  and  adopted  in  a  clerical  university) ;  for  minds 
like  these  such  doctrines  must  necessarily  lead  to  atheism. 
Though  Lord  Byi-on's  mind  was  one  of  these,  he  escaped  the 
fearful  resnlts  by  a  still  greater  effort  of  his  reason,  which 
made  him  reject  the  precepts  of  the  sensnalists,  and  compre- 
hend their  inconsistencies. 

His  protest  against  the  doctrines  of  the  sensualists  is  en- 
tered in  his  memorandum,  where,  after  naming  all  the  authors 
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of  the  philosophical  systems  which  he  had  read,  and,  coming 
to  the  head  of  that  school,  he  exclaims  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart : 

"Hobbee!   I  detfiethim!" 

And  notwithstanding  the  respect  with  which  the  good  and 
great  Locke  must  individually  have  inspired  him,  he  evidently 
must  have  repudiated  his  precepts,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  uproot  from  bia  mind  the  religious  truths 
which  reason  proclaims,  nor  prevent  either  his  coming  oat  of 
bis  philosophical  struggle  a  firm  believer  in  all  the  dogmas 
which  are  imperiously  upheld  to  the  human  reason,  or  his  pro- 
claiming bis  belief  in  one  God  and  Creator,  in  our  free  will, 
and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

This  glorious  and  noble  victory  of  his  mind  and  true  relig- 
ious tendencies  at  that  time,  is  evinced  in  his  "  Prayer  to  Na- 
ture," written  when  he  had  not  yet  reached  bis  eighteenth 
year.  In  this  beautiful  prayer,  which  his  so-called  orthodox 
friends  succeeded  in  having  cut  out  of  the  volume  containing 
his  earliest  poems,  we  find  both  great  power  of  contemplation 
and  humility  and  confidence  in  prayer-— a  soul  too  near  the 
Creator  to  doubt  of  His  Omnipotence,  but  also  too  far  from 
Him  for  his  faith  and  confidence  in  the  divine  mercy  not  to  be 
mixed  up  with  a  little  fear ;  in  fact,  all  the  essential  elements 
of  a  noble  prayer  which  is  not  orthodox.  Though  written  on 
the  threshold  of  life,  he  might,  with  few  modifications,  have 
signed  it  on  the  eve  of  his  death ;  when,  still  young,  fate  had 
spared  him  nothing,  from  the  sweetest  to  the  bitterest  feehngs, 
from  every  deserved  pleasure  to  every  undeserved  pain. 

THE  PRAYEE  OF  NATURE. 

lespsir? 


Father  of  Light   on  tbee  I  call' 

Thoi  fl*eiit  my  Bonl  la  dark  within; 
Thou  who  lan't  mark  the  tparrow's  fal!. 

Avert  from  me  the  death  of  sin. 
No  "hnne  I  Beek,  to  seetB  unknown ; 

IJh   pomt  to  me  the  path  of  truth? 
Thv  dread  omnipotence  I  own 

Spare   vft  amend  the  faults  of  youth. 
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Let  bigofa  rear  a  gloomy  fane. 

het  superstition  hall  the  pile, 
Lei  priests,  to  spread  their  aabla  reign. 

With  tales  of  mystic  ritea  beguile. 

Siall  man  confine  hia  Malter'a  away 
To  Gothic  domes  of  mouldering  stone? 

Thy  temple  is  the  face  of  day; 

Earth,  ocean,  heaven,  tby  boundless  throne. 


Shall  m 

an  conde 

imn  h 

is  race  to 

Unk 

ssthey 

bend 

Tell  us 

that  all. 

for  0, 

ne  who  fel 

MUBt 

,  perish  i, 

a  the 

mingline 

Shall  each  pretend  to  reach  the  skies, 

Yet  doom  his  brothef  to  expire, 
Whose  sonl  a  difierent  hope  supplies, 

Shall  these,  by  creeds  they  cun't  expound. 
Prepare  a  fancied  bllsa  or  woe  ? 

Shall  reptiles,  gravelling  on  tile  ground, 
Their  great  Creator's  purpose  kno«  ? 


Father  i  no  prophet's  laws  I  seek  — 

T&!/  laws  in  Naluie  e  worka  appear  — 

I  own  myself  corrupt  anl  weak 

Yet  will  I  pray,  for  thou  wdt  hear 

Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wjndering  star 

Through  trackless  realms  of  icth  rs  space; 
Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war 

Whose  hand  from  polo  to  pole  I  tra  e : 
Thou,  who  in  wisdom  place  1  me  here 

Who,  when  thou  w  It,  ca  st  take  me  hence. 
Ah!  while  I  tread  this  earthly  sphere, 

Extend  to  me  thy  wide  defense. 
To  Thee,  my  God,  to  thee  I  call ! 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide. 
By  thy  command  I  rise  or  fall. 

In  thy  protection  I  confide. 
If,  when  this  dust  to  dust's  restored. 

My  soul  shall  float  on  airy  winf-. 
How  shall  tby  glorious  name  alored 

Inspire  her  feeble  voice  to  sing ' 
But,  if  this  fieeting  spirit  ibare 

With  clay  the  grave  a  et«mal  bed 
While  life  yet  throbs  I  raise  m\  praver 

Thongh  doom'd  n>  more  ti   [uit  the  dead. 
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To  Thee  I  breathe  my  humble  strain, 

Grateful  for  all  thy  mercies  past, 
And  hope,  my  God,  lo  theo  again 

This  erring  lifs  may  fly  at  last. 

iteemtsr  36, 1806.    t^rab  published,  1S30.] 

As  much  maybesaidofanother  poem  which  he  likewise  wrote 
in  his  youth ;  when,  very  dangerously  ill,  and  believing  his 
last  end  to  be  near,  he  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  the  other 
world,  and-  conceived  the  touching  poem  which  ended  in  the 
lines : — 

"Forget  this  world,  my  reatleSB  sprite; 
Tnrn,  turn  thy  thoughts  to  Heaven ; 
There  must  thou  seen  direct  thy  flight 


But  if  Lord  Byron  did  not  adopt  Locke's  philosophy  he  at 
least  paid  the  greatest  tribute  of  regard  to  his  goodness  by 
following  ever  more  closely  his  best  precept,  which  is  to  the 
effect  that  to  love  truth  for  the  sake  of  truth  is  an  essential 
part  of  human  perfection  in  this  world,  and  the  fertile  soil  on 
which  is  sown  liie  seed  of  every  virtue. 

While  his  mind  thus  wavered  between  a  thousand  contra- 
dictory opinions,  and,  finding  part  of  the  truth  only  in  every 
philosophical  system  which  he  examined,  but  not  the  whole 
truth — which  was  what  his  soul  thirsted  for ;  calling  himself 
at  times  skeptic,  because  he  hesitated  in  adhering  to  one 
school,  in  consequence  of  the  nnmerons  errors  and  inconsis- 
tencies common  to  all  (the  great'  school  which  has,  to  the  hon- 
or of  France,  harmonized  them  all,  was  not  yet  open)  ;  but  not 
losing  sight  of  the  great  eternal  truths  of  which  he  felt  in- 
wardly the  proofs,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  man 
who  had  just  completed  his  university  education  with  great 
success.  This  young  man,  who  exercised  a  great  influence 
over  all  his  fellow-students,  owing  to  his  superior  intellect, 
influenced  Byron  in  a  similar  manner.  Bold,  logical,  inflexi- 
ble, he  was  not  swayed  by  the  dangers  which  the  sensualistic 
teaching  presented  to  all  logical  minds ;  dangers  which  had 
frightened  the  chief  of  that  school  himself,  and  who,  in  wish- 
ing to  oppose  them,  had  not  been  able  to  do  so  except  by 
contradictions.  This  young  man,  by  a  noble  inconsistency, 
drew  back  in  presence  of  the  moral  conclusions  of  that  meta- 
physical doctrine,  but  not  without  culling  from  the  master's 
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thoughts  conclueions,  such  that  they  leave  all  that  is  spiritual 
and  immortal  without  defense,  together  with  all  the  legitimate 
inferenceB  to  be  derived  from  the  principles  he  taught,  how- 
ever impious  or  absurd. 

Among  the  Germans  he  had  likewise  met  with  several  bold 
doctrines ;  but,  merely  to  speak  here  of  the  eonelusions  to 
which  the  school  he  belonged  necessarUy  brought  him,  he  ar- 
rived at  those  conclusions  by  a  aeries  of  deductions  from  the 
study  of  those  great  questions,  which  experience  always  ends 
by  referring  either  to  reason  or  to  revelation.  Compelled  by 
the  tenets  of  that  school,  to  solve  all  these  problems  by  means 
of  the  sensations  only,  he  was  naturally  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  such  thing  existed  as  the  spirituality  of  the  soul,  and 
hence,  that  it  had  neither  the  gift  of  immortality  nor  that  of 
Uberty,  nor  any  principles  of  morality/,  Finally,  obliged  to 
seek  in  tradition  the  conviction  that  S  God  existed,  and  that 
He  can  only  be  perceived  through  a  maze  of  imperfections, 
and  not  as  reason  conceives  Him  clearly  and  simply  with  all 
His  necessary  attributes  of  perfection,  he  was  even  led  to  the 
necessity  of  losing  sight  of  a  Creator  altogether. 

The  fatal  precipice,  which  this  young  student  himself  avoid- 
ed by  the  practical  conclusions  by  which  he  abided,  Byron 
hkewise  escaped  both  by  his  condusions  and  his  theoretical 
notions.  He  even  hated  the  name  of  atheist  to  that  degree, 
that  at  Harrow  he  wished  to  fight  hia  companion  Lord  Al- 
thorpe,  because  he  had  written  the  word  atheist  under  Byron's 
name.  This  is  so  true  that  Sir  Robert  Dallas,  of  whose  judg- 
ment no  interpretation  can  ever  be  given  without  making 
allowances  for  the  Intolerant  spirit  and  the  exaggeration  re- 
quired by  his  notions  of  othodoxy  and  by  his  party  prejudices, 
after  regretting  that  Lord  Byron  should  not  have  had  a  shield 
during  his  minority  to  protect  him  against  his  comrades, 
"proud,  free-thinking,  and  acute  sophists,"  as  he  calls  them, 
adds  that,  if  surprise  must  be  expressed,  it  is  not  that  Byron 
should  have  erred,  but  that  he  should  have  pierced  the  clouds 
which  surrounded  him,  and  have  dispersed  them  by  the  sole 
rays  of  his  genius. 

So  many  straggles,  however,  so  many  contradictions,  ao 
many  strains  upon  the  mind,  while  leaving  his  heart  untouch- 
ed, could  not  but  multiply  the  doubts  which  he  conceived, 
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and  more  or  less  modify  liis  mind,  and  even  give  to  it  a  tinge 
of  skepticism. 

When  he  left  England  for  the  first  time,  his  mind  was  in 
this  transitory,  suffering  state.  The  various  coantries  which 
he  visited,  the  various  creeds  with  which  he  became  acquaint- 
ed, the  intolerance  of  the  one,  the  laxity  in  others  in  direct 
opposition  to  their  super etitio us, and  irrational  practices;  the 
truly  touching  piety  which  he  found  in  the  Greek  monasteries 
(at  Zytza  and. at  Athens),  in^the  midst  of  which  and  in  the 
silence  of  whose  cloisters,  he  loved  to  share  the  peace  and 
even  the  austerities  of  a  monkish  life;  his  transition  from  the 
Western  countries,  where  reason  is  placed  above  imagination, 
to  the  East,  where  the  opposite  is  aimed  at — all  contributed 
to  prevent  what  was  vacillating  in  his  mind  from  becoming 
settled.  Meanwhile  endless  disappointments,  hitter  sorrows, 
and  broken  illasions  contidbuted  their  share  to  the  pain  which 
his  mind  experienced  at  every  stage  of  its  philosophical  in- 
quiry, and  contributed  to  give  him,  in  the  loneliness  of  liis 
life,  a  tinge  of  misanthropy  opposed  to  his  natural  character, 
which  saggested  the  rather  philosophical  and  generous  than 
prudent  conception  of  "  ChUde  Harold's  Pilgrimage,"  where 
he  depicts  his  hero  as  intellectually  imbued  with  philosoph- 
ical doctrines  which  lead  practical  minds  to  skepticism  and 
materialism !  These  doctrines  resulted  in  causing  "  Childe 
Harold"  to  lose  that  traditional  faith  which  gives  peace  to 
the  soul  by  insuring  conviction  to  the  nund.  The  poet  shows 
the  impossibility  of  withdrawing  himself  from  their  disastrous 
results  when  arrived  at  the  age  when  passions  assert  their 
rule,  and  when  in  a  certain  social  position,  they  must  be  car- 
ried into  practice.  Nature  not  having  gifted  him  with  a  suf- 
ficiently generous  heart  to  check  the  disease  of  his  mind, 
Childe  Harold,  disgusted  with  the  sins  of  his  youth,  no  longer 
seeks  the  road  to  virtue,  but  begins  to  experience  with  Solo- 
mon the  vanity  of  human  thmgi,  becomes  a  prey  to  satiety, 
ennui,  and  to  insensiblity  to  both  physical  and  moral  worth. 

Byron,  who  made  the  intellectual  education  of  his  day  re- 
sponsible for  Childe  Harold's  faults,  had  conceived  this  char- 
acter in  his  earliest  days  at  Harrow  It  was  in  any  case,  he 
said,  a  characteristic  of  the  youth  of  those  days,  although 
idealized  and  drawn  from  his  own  imagination.     His  enemies 
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and  his  rivals  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  he  wished  to 
describe  in  this  poem  tlie  state  of  his  own  mind.  They  made 
capital  out  of  a  few  historical  and  local  circumstances,  to  give 
to  their  falsehood  some  appearance  of  troth.  But  only  those 
who  did  not'  know  him  pereonally  could  be  ignorant  how  im- 
probable it  was  that  any  resemblance  between  the  poet  and 
his  hero  could  be  maintained. 

Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  remark  that  Lord  Byron, 
instead  of  personifying  his  hero,  personifies  no  one  but  simply 
the  poet.  Let  us  add,  besides,  that  in  nocase  could  Lord  Byron 
be  made  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  materialists,  as  held  by  his  hero.  Not  only  because  of  his 
nature,  which  was  totally  opposed  to  them,  but  also  and  es- 
pecially because  of  his  tendencies,  which  were  eminently  and 
persistently  those  of  a  spiritualist,  and  which  cinng  to  him 
throughout  his  hfo  even  at  the  time  when  he  was  accused  of 
skepticism.  This  was  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  second 
canto  of  "  Childe  Harold."  Thoughts,  little  in  unison  with,  if 
not  entirely  opposed  to  his  intimate  convictions,  sprang  from 
bis  sick  heart  to  his  head:  his  soul  became  dejected,  and  hia 
copious  tears  so  obscured  his  eyes  as  to  veil  from  them  for  a 
lime  the  existence  of  the  Almighty,  which  he  seemed  to  ques- 
tion ;  and  he  appeared  to  think  that  if  the  Cambridge  philoso- 
phy was  right  in  doubting  the  soul's  spirituality,  ifcs  immor- 
taUty  might  be  equally  questioned.  These  doubts  having 
been  expressed  in  his  own,  and  not  in  his  hero's  name,  at  the 
outset  of  the  second  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  led  to  his  be- 
ing also  accused  of  skepticism. 

But  if  pain  actually  paralyzed  for  a  time  the  elasticity  of 
his  mind,  the  latter  very  soon  recovered  its  natural  vigor  and 
showed  itself  in  all  its  glowmg  energy  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
stanzas,  which  are  most  delicate  emanations  from  a  beautiful 
soul.  The  first  stanzas  alone,  however,  continued  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  some  orthodox  and  over-scrupulous  minds : 
poetry  not  necessarily  being  a  mode  of  teaching  philosophy. 
We  must  besides  remark  that  the  meaning  of  the  lines  is  purely 
hypothetical.  In  saying  that  the  soul  might  not  be  immortal, 
is  it  not  saying  much  the  same  as  was  said  by  Locke  in  the 
words  the  soul  is  perhaps  spiritual?  Is  not  that  perishable 
which  is  capable  of  dissolution  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
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world?  Lord  Byron,  though  a  stanch  spiritualist  at  heart, 
derived  his  doubts  from  other  much  less  exalted  authorities. 
Believing  implicitly  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator,  could 
he  not  modestly  fear  that  God,  who  had  made  his  soul  out  of 
nothing,  might  cause  it  to  return  to  nothing  ?  Might  he  not 
imagine  that  the  contrary  beUef  was  rather  the  result  of  our 
wishes,  of  our  pride,  and  of  the  importance  which  we  love  to 
attach  to  ourselves  ?  Can  the  conviction  of  the  existence  of 
immortality,  unless  founded  upon  revelation,  be  any  thing  else 
but  a  hope  or  a  sentiment?  Pantheists  alone  find  immortal- 
ity to  be  the  fatal  consequence  of  their  presumptuons  doctrine. 
But  what  an  immortality  !  One  to  be' 
pher  of  our  days  so  well  expresses  it. 

Accused  of  skepticism,  Byron  replied  by  explaining  the 
meaning  of  his  lines  in  a  note  which,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Dallas,  he  also  consented  to  suppress  with  his  habitual  good- 
nature, and  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the  spirit 
which  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  poem  was  rather  one  of  dis- 
couragement and  despair,  than  raillery  at  religion,  and  that, 
after  all,  the  effect  of  religion  upon  the  world  had  been  less 
to  make  men  love  their  equals  than  to  excite  the  various  sects 
to  a  hatred  against  one  another,  and  thus  give  rise  to  those 
fanatical  wars  which  have  caused  so  much  bloodshed  and  in- 
jured so  deeply  the  cause  which  they  were  intended  to  defend. 

In  reading  this  note  again,  one  can  with  difficulty  make 
out  what  Dallas's  objections  were,  and  why  he  tried  so  hard 
to  have  it  suppressed ;  for  it  savors  much  more  of  a  spirit  of 
toleration  and  charity  than  of  skepticism.  Lord  Byron  nev- 
ertheless withdrew  it. 

But  this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  British  straight- 
lacedness.  As  the  accusations  against  his  skepticism  were  ou 
the  increase  daily,  Mr,  Gifford,  for  whose  enlightened  opinion 
Byron  ever  had  great  respect,  advised  him  to  be  more  pru- 
dent, whereupon  Byron  rephed : — 

"I  will  do  as  you  advise  in  regard  to  religious  matters. 
The  best  wotdd  perhaps  be  to  avoid  them  altogether.  Cer- 
tainly the  passages  already  published  are  rather  too  rigorous- 
ly interpreted.  I  am  no  bigot  of  incredulity,  and  I  did  not 
expect  that  I  should  be  accused  of  denying  the  existence  of 
God,  because  T  had  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  the  iramor- 
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tality  of  the  soul After  aU,  I  believe  my  doubtB  to  be 

but  the  effects  of  some  mental  illness," 

It  is  clear  from  this  letter,  the  tone  of  which  is  so  honest 
and  sincere,  that  if  in  the  stanzas  which  his  rivals  blamed  there 
was  really  more  skepticism  than  can  be  gathered  from  the 
consideration  of  man's  littleness  and  God's  greatness,  yet  it 
was  not  his  real  conviction.  Perhaps  it  was  only  a  kind  of 
clond  overhanging  the  mind,  produced  by  the  great  grief 
which  weighed  on  his  heart.  Theso  sentiments,  however,  mnst 
have  been  really  his  own  for  some  time  longer.  In  his  jour- 
nal of  1813  he  expresses  himself  thus : — 

"My  restlessness  tells  me  I  have  something  within  that 
'passeth  show.'  It  is  for  him  who  made  it  to  prolong  that 
spark  of  celestial  fire  which  illuminates  yet  bums  this  frail 

tenement In  the  mean  time  I  am  grateful  for  some 

good,  and  tolerably  patient  under  certain  evils,  grace  d  Dieu  et 
d  mow  hon  temperament." 

But  all  this,  as  we  have  said,  amounted  to  the  opinion  that 
an  omnipotent  Gtod  is  the  author  of  our  soul,  which  is  of 
a  totally  different  nature  to  that  of  our  body,  and  that  the 
soul  being  spiritual  and  not  subjected  to  the  laws  which  rule 
the  body,  the  soul  must  be  immortal.  That  he  who  made 
it  out  of  nothing  can  cause  it  to  return  to  nothing.  The  or- 
thodox doctrine  does  not  teach,  as  pantheism  does,  that  our 
soul  can  not  perish.  It  gives  it  only  an  individual  immor- 
tality. 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  indeed  on  account  of  it,  he  was 
accused  of  being  an  atheist,  in  a  poem  entitled  "  Anti-Byi'on." 
This  poem  was  the  work  of  a  clever  rival,  who  made  himself 
the  echo  of  a  party,  Murray  hesitated  to  publish  it,  but  By- 
ron, who  was  always  just,  praised  the  poem,  and  advised  its 
publication, 

"  If  the  author  thinks  that  I  have  written  poetry  with  such 
tendencies,  he  is  quite  right  to  contradict  it," 

But  having  done  so  much  for  others,  this  time,  at  least,  he 
fulfilled  a  duty  toward  himself  by  adding: — 

"  The  author  is  however  wrong  on  one  point ;  I  am  not  in 
the  least  an  atheist ;"  and  ends  by  saying,  "  It  is  very  odd ; 
eight  hues  may  have  produced  eight  thousand,  if  we  calculate 
what  has  been  anil  may  still  he  said  ou  the  subject." 
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He  speaks  of  the  same  work  to  Moore,  in  the  same  tone  of 
pleasantry : — 

"  Oh,  by-the-hy,  I  had  nearly  forgot.  There  is  a  long  poem 
— an  'Anti-Byron' — coming  out, to  prove  that  I  have  formed 
a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  by  rhyme  all  religion  and  govern- 
ment, and  have  already  made  great  progress !  It  is  not  very 
scurrilous,  but  serious  and  ethereal.  I  never  felt  myself  im- 
portant till  I  saw  and  heard  of  my  being  such  a  little  Voltaire 
as  to  induce  such  a  production," 

He  therefore  laughed  at  these  accusations  as  too  absurd. 
As  for  skepticism,  be  did  not  defend  himself  from  a  touch  of 
it ;  for  not  only  did  he  feel  that  the  suspicious  stanza  could 
partly  justify  the  belief,  but  also  because  there  did  exist  in 
him  a  kind  of  religious  skepticism  which  proceeded  far  more 
from  meditation  and  observation  than  from  a  passion  for  it. 
Such  a  skepticism  is  in  truth  a  sigh  for  conviction,  A  painful 
vision  which  appears  to  most  reflective  minds  in  a  more  or  less 
indistinct  and  vague  manner,  but  which  appeared  more  forci- 
bly to  him,  inasmuch  as  it  sought  to  be  expressed  in  words. 

"  He,"  says  Montaigne, "  who  analyzes  all  the  circumstances 
which  have  brought  about  matters,  and  all  the  consequences 
which  have  been  derived  fi-om  them,  debars  himself  from  hav- 
ing any  choice,  and  remains  skeptical." 

This  skepticism  of  Lord  Byron,  however,  did  not  overstep 
the  boundaries  of  permissible  doubt,  as  prescribed  by  an  in- 
telligence desirous  of  improvement.  This  privilege  he  exer- 
cised ;  and  one  might  say  that  he  remained,  as  it  were,  sus- 
pended between  heaven  and  earth,  ever  looking  up  toward 
heaven,  from  whence  he  felt  that  light  must  come  in  the  end, 
— a  light  ever  on  the  increase,  which  would  daily  steady  him 
in  the  great  principles  which  form  the  fundamental  basis  of 
truth, — one  God  the  creator,  the  real  immortality  of  our  soul, 
our  liberty  and  our  responsibility  before  God. 

Tired,  however,  of  ever  being  the  butt  of  the  invectives  of 
his  enemies,  and  of  the  clergy,  whom  be  had  roughly  handled 
in  his  writings.  Lord  Byron  preferred  remaining  silent ;  and 
until  his  arrival  in  Switzerland  be  ceased  making  any  allusions 
in  his  writings  to  any  philosophical  doubts  which  he  may  have 
entertained.  The  heroes  which  he  selected  for  his  Oriental 
poems  were,  moreover,  too  passionate  to  allow  the  mysterious 
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voices  from  heaven  to  silence  the  cries  from  their  heart. 
These  celestial  warnings,  liowever,  Byron  never  ceased  to 
hear,  aithough  ahsorbed  himself  by  various  passions  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind ;  he  was  at  that  time  almost  surrounded  by  an 
idolizing  public,  and  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  success  and  popu- 
larity. This  is  but  too  visible  whenever  he  ceases  to  talk  the 
language  of  his  heroes,  and  expresses  merely  his  own  ideas 
and  his  own  personal  feelings.  It  was  at  ttiis  time  that  he 
wrote  those  deUoious  "  Hebrew  Melodies,"  in  which  a  belief  in 
spirituality  and  immortality  is  everywhere  manifest,  and  in 
which  is  to  be  found  the  moral  indication,  if  not  the  metaphys- 
ical proof,  of  the  working  of  his  mind  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  as  he  matured  in  years.  Two  of  these  Melodies  especial- 
ly, the  third  and  the  fifteenth,  contain  so  positive  a  profession 
of  faith  in  the  spiritualist  doctrines,  and  carry  with  them  the 
mark  of  so  elevated  a  Christian  sentiment,  that  I  can  not  for- 
bear quoting  them  m  extenao. 

IF  THAT  HIGH  WORLD. 

If  that  high  world,  which  lies  beyond 

Our  own,  surviving  Love  endears ; 
If  there  the  cheriah'd  heart  he  fond, 

The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears— 
How  welcoma  those  untrodden  Bphereal 

How  sweet  thie  very  honr  to  die! 
To  soar  from  earth  and  find  all  fears 

Lost  in  thy  light— Eternity  1 

That  we  so  tremble  on  tho  brink; 
And  striving  to  o'erleap  the  gulf, 

Yet  cling  to  Being's  severing  link. 
Oh !  in  that  future  let  us  think 

To  hold  each  heart  the  heart  that  shares; 
WiOi  IJiem  the  immortal  waters  drink, 

And  soul  in  soul  grow  deatblees  theirs  1 


WHEN  COLDNESS  WRAPS  THIS  SDFrEEING  CLAY. 


But  leaves  its  darken'd  dus 
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Then,  uiiembodicd,  doth  it  trace 

Bv  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  may  ? 

Or  fill  at  oiiCB  the  realms  of  space, 
A  thing  of  eyes,  that  all  anrvey? 

Eternal,  boundless,  undecay'd, 

A  thought  unseen,  but  seeing  aU, 
All,  alt  in  earth  or  skies  display'd, 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall: 
Each  fidnler  trace  that  memoiy  holds 

So  darkly  of  departed  years. 
In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds, 

And  all,  that  was,  at  once  appears 

Before  Creation  peopled  earth, 

Its  eyes  shall  roll  through  chaoa  back; 
And  where  the  furthest  heaven  had  birth, 

The  spirit  trace  its  rising  track. 
And  where  the  ^ture  mars  or  makes. 

Its  glance  dilate  o'er  all  to  bo. 


Above  our  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear, 

It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure: 
An  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year; 

Its  yeara  as  moments  shall  endure. 
Away,  away,  without  a  wing, 

O'er  all,  through  all,  its  thought  shall  fly, 
A  nameless  and  eternal  thing, 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die. 

There  is  no  passage  in  Plato,  or  in  St.  Augnstin,  or  in  Pas- 
cal, which  can  equal  the  sublimity  of  these  stanzas. 

It  was  in  this  painful  state  of  mind  that  he  spent  the  un- 
fortunate year  of  his  marriage.  Having  separated  from  his 
wife,  he  came  to  Greneva.  Here,  at  the  same  hotel — H6tel  de 
Seeheron — Shelley  had  also  arrived,  who  some  years  previous- 
ly had  offered  Byron  a  copy  of  his  poem  entitled  "  Queen 
Mab."  Here  they  became  acquainted.  Although  only  twen- 
ty-three years  of  age,  Shelley  had  already  experienced  much 
sorrow  daring  his  short  existence.  Bom  of  rich  and  aristo- 
cratic parents,  and  who  professed  very  religious  and  Tory 
principles,  Shelley  had  been  sent  to  Eton  at  thirteen.  His 
character  was  most  peculiar.  He  had  none  of  the  tastes  of 
the  young,  could  not  stand  scholastic  discipline,  despised  ev- 
ery rule  and  regulation,  and  spent  his  time  in  writing  novels. 
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He  publiaheii  two  when  fifteen  years  old  only,  whi<jh  appear- 
ed to  be  far  above  what  could  be  expected  from  a  boy  of  his 
age,  but  which  deserved  censure  from  their  immoral  tone. 
Owing  to  the  nature  of  his  mind,  and  especially  at  a  time  when 
reading  has  much  influence,  Shelley  had  conceived  a  great 
taste  for  the  books  which  were  disapproved  of  at  college. 
Consequently  the  doctrines  of  the  materialist  school,  which 
were  the  most  in  fashion  then  both  in  France  and  in  England, 
so  poisoned  his  mind  as  to  cause  him  to  become  an  atheist, 
and  to  argue  as  such  agMnst  several  theologians.  He  even 
published  a  pamphlet,  so  exaggerated  in  tone  that  he  entitled 
it,  "  On  the  Necessity  of  Atheism."  To  crown  this  folly, 
Shelley  sent  round  to  all  the  bisho[>s  a.  copy  of  this  work,  and 
signed  it  with  his  own  name. 

Brought  before  the  authorities  to  answer  the  charge  of 
this  audacious  act,  he  persisted  in  his  doctrines,  and  was  actu- 
ally preparing  an  answer  to  the  judges  in  the  same  sense, 
when  he  was  expelled  from  the  university. 

For  people  who  know  England  a  little,.it  is  easy  to  conceive 
what  an  impression  such  conduct  must  have  p  luccd  n  1  e 
part  of  the  eldest  son  of  a  family  like  his,  of 'To  y  p  n  pi 
belonging  to  the  aristocracy,  intimate  with  the  j  n  e  g  nt 
and  stanch,  orthodox  and  severe  in  their  religious  ten  ts  Ex 
pelled  from  college,  he  was  likewise  sent  away  f  om  h  me 
and  when  his  indignant  father  consented  to  e  h  n  gain 
Shelley  was  treated  with  such  coldness  that  he  w  n  g  1 
at  being  received  as  a  stranger  in  the  bosom  of  fan  ly  of 
which  he  was  the  eldest  sou.  This  was  not  1!  e  n  th 
young  lady  for  whom  Shelley  had  already  conceived  an  affec- 
tion, deemed  it  right  to  cast  him  off.  Overwhelmed  by  all 
these  but  too  well  merited  misfortunes,  he  took  refuge  in  an 
inn,  where  bo  tried  to  poison  himself. 

As  ho  was  struggling  between  life  and  death,  a  young  girl 
of  fifteen.  Miss  Westbrook,  took  care  of  him.  Believing  liim- 
self  to  be  past  recovery,  and  having  no  other  means  of  reward- 
ing her  attention  except  by  marrying  her,  he  did  so,  in  the 
hope  that  after  hia  death  his  famOy  would  provide  for  her. 
Bat  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  die,  and  he  did  not  die.  His 
health,  however,  was  completely  broken,  and  all  that  remained 
to  him  besides  was  an  ill-assorted  marriage.     After  the  Gretna 
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Green  ceremony,  Shelley  went  to  reside  in  Edinburgh.  His 
marriage  so  exasperated  his  father,  that  from  that  time  he 
ceased  to  have  any  intercourse  with  him. 

From  Scotland  Shelley  went  to  Ireland,  which  was  then  in 
a  very  disturbed  state.  His  metaphysics  led  him  to  conceive 
the  most  dangerous  social  theories.  Conquered  by  a  very 
real  love  of  humanity,  which  he  hoped  to  serve  by  the  reali- 
zation of  his  chimerical  riews,  he  even  believed  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  make  proselytes.  VVhOe  recommending  the  observ- 
ance of  peace,  and  of  a  spirit  of  moderation  on  the  one  hand, 
^e,  on  the  other,  published  pamphlets  and  spoke  at  meetings 
with  a  degree  of  talent  which  earned  for  him  a  certain  amount 
ol  reputation,  if  not  of  fame.  Then  be  was  seized  with  a  vi- 
olent admiration  for  the  English  school  called  "  Lockists,"  and 
devoted  himself  to  poetry  by  way  of  giving  a  literary  expres- 
sion to  hie  metaphysical  reveries,  and  to  his  social  theories. 
Thus  he  wrote  "  Queen  Mab,"  a  poem  full  of  talent  and  im- 
agination, but  which  is  only  the  frame  which  encircles  his 
most  deplorable  fancies.  He  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  all  the  noted 
literary  men  of  England,  and  among  them  to  Lord  Byron, 
whose  star  had  risen  since  the  publication  of  "  Childe  Harold." 
Lord  Byron  declared,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  note  to  the  "  Due 
Fosoai'i,"  that  the  metaphysical  portion  of  the  poem  was  quite 
in  opposition  with  hie  own  opinions ;  but,  with  his  usual  impar- 
tiality and  justice,  he  admired  the  poetry  which  ia  noticeable 
in  this  work,  agreeing  in  this  "  with  all  those  who  are  not  blind- 
ed by  bigotry  and  baseness  of  mind." 

Shelley's  marriage,  contracted  as  it  was  under  such  strange 
auspices,  was,  of  course,  very  unfortunate.  By  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Godwin,  one  of  the  greatest  literary  characters  of 
his  day,  Shelley  came  to  know  Mary,  his  daughter,  by  his  mar- 
ri^e  with  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Woolstonoraft.  Each  fell  in 
love  with  -the  other,  but  Shelley  was  not  yet  free  to  marry 
Miss  Gfodwin.  He  separated  from  the  wife  he  had  chosen  only 
from  grateful  motives,  although  he  had  two  children  by  her, 
and  he  left  England  for  the  first  time,  where  he  had  become 
the  object  of  persecutions  of  all  kinds,  and  of  a  hatred  which 
at  a  later  period  culminated  in  taking  away  his  right  to  the 
guardianship  of  his  children. 

Such  was  his  position  when  Lord  Byron  arrived  in  Switzer- 
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land,  and  alighted  at  the  H6tel  Secheron.  To  make  acq uaiE fi- 
ance, therefore,  with  the  author  of  "  Queen  Mab,"  and  with  the 
daughter  of  Gtodwio,  for  whom  he  entertained  great  regard,  was 
a  natural  consequence  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  "  Childe 
Harold." 

Notwithstanding  their  difference  of  character,  their  diver- 
sity of  taste,  and  their  different  habits,  owing  to  the  very  op- 
posite mode  of  living  which  they  had  followed,  the  two  poets 
felt  drawn  to  one  another  by  that  irresistible  sympathy  which 
springs  op  in  the  souls  of  two  persecuted  beings,  however  just 
that  persecution  may  have  been,  as  regards  Shelley,  but  which 
was  wholly  unjust  as  regards  Byron.  Here  we  must  allow 
Moore  to  speak : — 

"  The  conversation  of  Shelley,  from  the  extent  of  his  poetic 
reading,  and  the  strange,  mystic  speculations  into  which  his 
systems  of  philosophy  led  him,  was  of  a  nature  strongly  to  in- 
terest the  attention  of  Lord  Byron,  and  to  turn  him  away  from 
worldly  associations  and  topics  into  more  abstract  and  untrod- 
den ways  of  thought.  As  far  as  contrast  indeed  is  an  enliv- 
ening ingredient  of  snch  intercourse,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  two  persons  more  formed  to  whet  each  other's  faculties 
by  discussion,  as  on  few  points  of  common  interest  between 
them  did  their  opinions  agree:  and  that  this  difference  had 
its  root  deep  in  the  conformation  of  their  respective  minds, 
needs  but  a  glance  through  the  rich,  glittering  labyrinth  of 
Shelley's  pages  to  assure  ns. 

"In  Lord  Byron,  the  real  was  never  forgotten  in  the  fanci- 
ful However  Imagination  had  placed  her  whole  realm  at  his 
disposal,  he  was  no  less  a  man  of  this  world  than  a  ruler  of 
hers :  and,  accordingly,  through  the  airiest  and  most  subtle 
creations  of  his  brain,  still  the  life-blood  of  truth  and  reality 
circulates.  With  Shelley  it  was  far  otherwise :  his  fancy  was 
the  medium  through  which  he  saw  all  things,  his  facts  as  well 
as  his  theories ;  and  not  only  the  greater  part  of  his  poetry, 
but  the  political  and  philosophical  speculations  in  which  he 
indulged,  were  all  distilled  through  the  same  over-refining  and 
unreaJiiiing  alembic.  Having  stai'ted  as  a  teacher  and  reform- 
er of  the  world,  at  an  age  when  be  could  know  nothing  of  the 
world  but  from  fancy,  the  persecution  he  met  with  on  the 
threshold  of  this  boyish  enterprise  only  confirmed  him  In  his 
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first  paradoxical  views  of  human  ills,  and  their  remedies.  In- 
stead of  waiting  to  take  lessons  from  those  of  greater  experi- 
ence, he  with  a  courage,  admirable,  had  it  been  but  wisely  di- 
rected, made  war  upon  both.  .  .  .  With  a  mind,  by  nature, 
fervidly  pious,  he  yet  refused  to  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Prov- 
idence, and  substituted  some  airy  abstraction  of  '  Universal 
Love '  in  its  place.  An  aristocrat  by  birth,  and,  as  I  under- 
stand, also  in  appearance  and  manners,  he  was  yet  a  leveller  in 
politics,  and  to  such  an  Utopian  extent  as  to  be  the  serious  ad- 
vocate of  a  community  of  goods.  Though  benevolent  and 
generous  to  an  extent  that  seemed  to  exclude  all  idea  of  self- 
ishness, he  yet  sciTipled  not,  in  the  pride  of  system,  to  disturb 
wantonly  the  faith  of  his  fellow-men,  and,  without  substituting 
any  equivalent  good  in  its  place,  to  rob  tiie  wretched  of  a  hope, 
which,  even  if  false,  would  be  better  than  all  this  world's  best 
truths, 

"  Upon  no  point  wore  the  opposite  tendencies  of  the  two, 
friends  more  observable  than  in  their  notions  on  philosophical 
subjects ;  Lord  Byron  being,  with  the  great  bulk  of  mankind, 
a  l>eliever  in  the  existence  of  matter  and  evil,  while  Shelley 
so  far  refined  upon  the  theory  of  Berkeley,  aa  not  only  to  re- 
solve the  whole  of  creation  into  spirit,  but  to  add  fHao  to  this 
immaterial  system,  some  pervading  principle,  some  abstract 
nonentity  of  love  and  beauty — of  which,  as  a  substitute  at  least 
for  Deity — the  philosophic  bishop  had  never  dreamed." 

The  difference  existing  between  their  philosophical  doc- 
trines was  that  which  existed  between  the  two  most  opposed 
systems  of  spirituaJism  and  pantheism. 

I  said  that  Shelley,  notwithstanding  his  originality  of  mind, 
was  destined,  through  the  mobility  of  his  impressions,  to  be 
easily  influenced  by  what  he  'read.  The  stndy  of  Plato  and 
of  Spinoza  had  already  given  to  hia  metaphysical  views  a  dif- 
ferent bent,  Ent  before  his  transition  from  atheism  to  a  mys- 
tical pantheism,  before  finding  God  in  all  things,  after  having 
sought  him  in  vain  everywhere,  before  considering  himself  to 
be  a  fragment  of  a  chosen  existence,  and  before  shutting  him- 
self up  in  a  kind  of  mysticism  which  did  actually  absorb  him 
at  a  later  period,  he  confined  himself  to  a  positive  worship  of 
nature,  which  appeared  to  him  then  in  the  glorious  shape  of 
the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Helvetia.    Wordsworth  was  his  or- 
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a«le,  and  tbus  cultivating  a  poetry  wbich  deified  nature,  Shel- 
ley, in  reality,  remained  at  Jieart  an  atheist,  and  doubtless  tried 
to  imbue  Byron  with  his  enthusiasm  and  with  his  opiniong. 

Himself  greatly  delighted  with  the  beauties  of  the  scenery 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  lived,  and,  as  he  was  wont  to  say 
in  laughter,  having  received  many  large  doses  of  Wordsworth 
from  Shelley,  Lord  Byron  wrote  several  stanzas  in  which  the 
same  enthusiasm  may  be  met  with,  recorded  in  terms  almost 
of  adoration. 

It  was  only  a  poetical  form,  however,  a  poetical  illusion, 
which  was  succeeded  by  stanzas  in  which  God  himself  as  our 
creator,  was  loudly  proclMmed.  If  in  the  seventy-second  and 
following  stanzas  of  the  third  canto,  opinions  were  expressed 
which  savored  of  pantheistic  tendencies,  they  were  at  once 
followed  by  some  such  as  these : — 

"  All  heaven  and  earth  are  etill— thongh  not  in  sleep, 
But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  moat; 
And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thought  too  deep: — 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still :  from  the  high  host 
Of  stars  to  the  luli'd  lake  and  mountain-coast. 
All  is  concentred  in  a  life  intense, 
Where  cot  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  whicli  is  of  all  Creator  and  Deftmc." 

And  again,  on  viewing  the  Alps,  he  writes  the  poem  of  "  Man 
fred,"  in  which  his  belief  in  a  One  God,  and  Cieator,  is  e\ 
pressed  in  sublime  lines.  His  repugnance  to  atheism  and  to 
materialism  is  testified  not  only  in  his  poetry,  but  also  bj  his 
own  actions. 

On  reaching  Montau vert  with  his  friend  Hobhoiise,  and  on 
the  point  of  ascending  Mont  Blanc  with  him,  he  found  Shel- 
ley's name  in  the  register  of  the  travellers,  and  under  it  the 
qualification  of  "atheist"  written  in  Shelley's  own  hand. 
Lord  Byron  at  once  scratched  it  out.  But  on  reading,  a  little 
below,  a  remark  by  another  traveller,  who  had  justly  rebuked 
Shelley's  folly,  Byron  added  the  words,  "  The  appellation  is 
well  deserved." 

He  soon  after  left  the  Alps,  and  came  to  Italy,  without 
his  views,  either  philosophical  or  religious,  being  in  the  least 
altered  by  the  seductions  of  "  that  serpent,"  as  he  jokingly 
denominated  Shelley. 
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We  shall  now  follow  him,  step  by  step,  until  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  we  shall  see  whether  he  ■will  not  show  himself  stanch 
in  his  adherence  to  great  principles.  Lord  Byron  had  enough 
of  systems,  and  was  disgusted  with  their  absurdity,  their 
proud  dogmatical  views,  and  their  intolerant  spirit.  When- 
ever the  great  questions  of  life  and  the  dictates  of  the  soul 
occupy  his  thoughts,  either  in  the  silence  of  the  night  or  in 
the  absence  of  passion,  we  shall  see  him  set  himself  resolutely 
to  the  examination  of  his  own  conscience,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiTiving  at  truth  and  justice.  The  answers  which  his  power- 
ful reasoning  suggested  to  him  served  to  determine  and  con- 
firm his  faith  in  God. 

On  leaving  Geneva,  Lord  Byron  proceeded  to  Milan.  "  One 
day,"  says  Mr.  Stendhall,  who  knew  Lord  Byron  at  Milan,  in 
1817,  ajid  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  there,  "some  people  al- 
luded to  a  couplet  from  the  'Aminta'  of  Tasso,  in  which  the 
poet  appears  to  take  credit  to  himself  for  being  an  unbeUever, 
and  expresses  it  in  the  lines  which  may  thus  be  translated : — 

'Listen,  oh  1117  son,  to  the  thunder  as  it  rolls. 
But  what  is  it  to  ub  what  Jupiter  does  np  there  t 
Let  ns  rejoice  down  here  if  betronbled  above ; 
Let  the  common  herd  of  mortals  dread  his  blows; 
And  let  the  world  go  to  ruin,  I  will  only  thinlc 
Of  what  pleases  me ;  and  if  I  becomB  dust  again, 
I  sliall  only  be  what  I  haie  already  been.' 

Lord  Byron  says  that  these  lines  were  written  under  the  in- 
fluence of  spleen.  A  belief  in  tho  existence  of  a  superior 
Being  was  a  necessity  for  the  fiery  and  tender  nature  of  Tasso. 
He  was,  besides,  far  too  Platonic  to  try  to  reconcile  such  con- 
trary opinions.  When  he  wrote  those  lines,  he  probably  was 
in  want  of  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  mistress." 

Lord  Byron  reached  Venice,  and  there  his  most  agreeable 
hours  and  days  were  spent  with  Padre  Pasquale,  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Armenian  priests. 

He  also  wrote,  at  this  time,  the  sublimely  moral  poem  en- 
titled "  Manfred,"  in  which  he  renders  justice  to  the  existence 
of  God,  to  the  free  will  of  man,  the  abuse  of  which  has  result- 
ed in  the  loss  of  "Manfred,"  and  retraces,  in  splendid  lines, 
all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  man,  together  with  the  limits 
which  he  is  not  allowed  to  pass.  The  apparition  of  his  lovely 
and  yonng  victim,  the  uncertainty  of  her  happiness,  which 
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causes  Manfred's  greatest  grief,  and  finally  his  supplication  to 

her  that  he  may  know  whether  she  is  enjoying  eternal  bUss, 

"Tbat  I  da  bear 

This  pnnisbtnent  for  botb— tbat  tboa  wilt  be 

One  of  tbe  bleseed — .  .  .  .  ." 

the  whole  bears  the  impress  of  a  truly  religious  spirit. 

He  shortly  afterward  visited  Rome,  and  finding  himself  in 
presence  of  St.  Peter's,  he  again  gave  expression  to  his  re- 
ligious sentiments,  in  the  admirable  fourth  canto  of  "  Childe 
Harold,"  which  Englishmen  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
as  the  finest  poem  which  ever  came  from  mortal  haiids. 

TO   ST.   PETEK. 


"Christ's  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr's  tomb!'' 


From  Venice  he  went  on  to  liavenna.  The  persecution  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  on  the  ground  of  religion  and  moral- 
ity, on  account  of  the  publication  of  the  two  first  cantos  of 
"Don  Juan,"  was  then  at  its  height,  and  he  was  tormented  in 
every  possible  way.  It  was  useless  for  him  to  protest,  in 
verse,  in  prose,  by  letter,  or  by  words,  against  the  accusation 
of  his  being  an  atheist  and  a  skeptic.  It  was  asserted  that 
"Manfred"  was  the  expression  of  his  doubts  upon  the  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  and  that  his  other  poems,  all  more  or 
less  imbued  with  passion,  had  tendencies  of  an  irreverent  na- 
ture in  respect  to  the  Divinity.  His  two  famous  stanzas  in 
"Childe  Harold"  were  always  held  up  to  him  by  the  innu- 
merable army  of  hypocrites  and  wicked  people  who  assailed 

All  were  not  hypocrites,  however;  some  were  his  enemies 
in  good  faith,  but  were  blinded  by  sectarian  prejudices. 
Among  these  was  an  Irishman  of  the  name  of  Mulock,  author 
of  a  work  entitled  "  Atheism  Answered."  Lord  Byron  one 
day  at  Ravenna  received  a  paper  from  the  editor  of  the  "  Bo- 
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logna  Telegraph,"  with  extracts  from  this  wort,  in  which 
"  there  is  a  long  eulogium  of  "  his  "  poetry,  and  a  great  com- 
patimento  for  "  his  "  misery  "  on  account  of  his  being  a  skep- 
tic and  an  unbeliever  in  Christ ;  "  sJthough,"  says  Mr.  Mulock, 
"  his  bold  skepticism  is  far  preferable  to  the  pharisaical  paro- 
dists of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  who  preach  and  persecute 
with  an  equally  intolerant  spirit." 

Lord  Byron,  writing  that  day  to  Murray,  says  : — 
"  I  never  could  understand  what  they  mean  by  accusing  me 
of  irroligion.  They  may,  however,  have  it  their  own  way. 
This  gentleman  seems  to  be  my  great  admirer,  so  I  take  what 
he  says  in  good  part,  as  he  evidently  intends  kindness,  to  which 
I  can't  accuse  myself  of  being  insensible." 

In  the  evening  he  talked  to  and  laughed  a  good  deal  with 
the  Countess  Guiccioli  about  this  great  compatimento,"  treat- 
ing it  as  a  great  oddity.  A  few  months  later,  Moore  having 
written  to  him  about  this  same  Mr.  Mulock,  and  told  him  that 
that  gentleman  was  giving  lectures  upon  religion.  Lord  Byron, 
while  riding  with  the  young  Count  Gf in  the  forest  of  Ra- 
venna, made  hie  profession  of  faith,  and  finding  his  youthful 
companion  not  quite  orthodox,  said  to  him :  "  The  nature  of 
classical  and  philosophical  studies  generally  paralyzes  all  log- 
ical minds,  and  that  is  why  many  young  heads  leave  college  un- 
believers :  you  are  even  still  more  so,  because  you  mis  up  your 
religions  views  with  your  political  antipathies.  As  for  me,  in 
ray  early  youth,  when  I  left  college,  where  I  had  to  bow  to 
very  superior  and  stronger  minds  who  themselves  were  under 
various  evil  influences  of  college  and  of  youth,  I  was  more  than 
heterodox.  Time  and  reflection  have  changed  my  mind  upon 
these  subjects,  and  I  jonsider  Atheism  as  a  folly.  As  for 
Catholicism,  so  little  is  it  objectionable  to  me,  that  I  wish  my 
daughter  to  be  brought  up  in  that  religion,  and  some  day  to 
marry  a  Catholic.  If  Catholicism,  after  all,  suggests  dlflicul- 
ties  of  a  nature  which  it  is  difficult  for  reason  to  got  over,  are 
these  less  great  than  those  which  Protestantism  creates  ?  Are 
not  all  the  mysteries  common  to  both  creeds  ?  Catholicism  at 
least  offers  the  consolation  of  Purgatory,  of  the  Sacraments,  of 
absolution  and  forgiveness ;  whereas  Protestantism  is  barren 
of  consolation  for  the  soul." 

*  Svmpathy. 
'F2 
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This  open  profession  of  faith,  expressed  by  euch  a  man  as 
Lord  Byron,  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate  tone,  produced  a 
great  impression  upon  the  young  count.  It  had  been  so 
much  the  fashion  to  consider  him  as  iiTeligioue,  that  one 
would  say  that  even  his  friends  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
Some  time  had  elapsed  since  Byron  had  sent  a  translation 
from,  the  Armenian  of  one  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which 
Murray  delayed  in  publishing.  Rather  annoyed  by  this  de- 
lay, Byron  wrote  to  him  on  the  9th  of  October,  1821,  from 
Ravenna  :— 

"  The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul,  which  I  translated  from  the  Ar- 
menian, for  what  reason  have  you  kept  it  back,  though  you 
published  that  stuff  which  gave  rise  to  the  '  Vampire  ?'  Is  it 
because  you  aro  afraid  to  print  any  thing  in  opposition  to  the 
cant  of  the  'Quarterly'  about  Manicheismf  Let  me  have  a 
proof  of  that  Epistle  directly.  I  am  a  better  Christian  than 
those  parsons  of  yours,  though  not  paid  for  being  80." 

If  Byron  hated  fanatical  and  persecuting  clergymen,  ho,  on 
the  other  hand,  entertained  great  regard  for  priests  of  every 
denomination,  when  he  knew  that  they  exercised  their  func- 
tions without  fanaticism  and  in  a  tolerant  spirit.  Among  his 
dearest  and  earliest  friends  he  placed  two  young  clergymen,* 
both  distinguished  in  their  profession  by  their  piety  and  their 
attainments.  At  Ravenna,  his  alms  in  favor  of  churches  and 
monasteries  were  very  liberal.  If  the  organ  were  not  in  order, 
if  the  steeple  wanted  repairs.  Lord  Byron's  pecuniary  assist- 
ance was  asked  for,  and  he  ever  gave  liberally  though  it  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic  community.  He  was  always 
indignant  at  his  writings,  especially  if  connected  with  religion, 
being  sent  hack  to  him  by  Murray  with  alterations  to  which 
he  was  no  party.  On  one  occasion  he  reproached  him  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"In  referring  to  the  mistake  in  stanza  132, 1  take  the  op- 
portunity to  desire  that  in  future,  in  all  parts  of  my  writings 
referring  to  religion,  you  will  he  more  careful,  and  not  forget 
that  it  is  possible  that  in  addressing  the  Deity  a  blunder  may 
become  a- blasphemy:  and  I  do  not  choose  to  suffer  such  infa- 
jnous  perversions  of  my  words  or  of  my  intentions.  I  saw  the 
canto  by  accident," 

•  'ihe  Rev.  Sir.  Iloiigsoii  and  tlic  Rev.  Mr.  Hameea. 
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His  dearest  paternal  care  was  the  religious  education  to  be 
given  to  liis  natural  daughter,  Allegi'a,  who  was  with  him  at 
Ravenna.  In  writing  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoppner,  to  give  thera 
tidings  of  his  dear  Allegra,  whom  he  had  sent  to  a  convent  in 
Romagna  to  be  educated  there,  he  declares  that  in  presence 
of  the  political  disquietude  which  reigned  in  the  Romagna,  he 
thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  send  his  child  to  that  con- 
vent. Here  "she  would  receive  a  little  instruction, and  some 
notions  of  morality  and  the  principles  of  religion." 

Moore  adds  to  tliis  letter  a  note,  which  runs  thus: — 

"  With  such  anxiety  did  he  loot  to  this  essential  part  of 
his  daughter's  education,  that  notwithstanding  the  many  ad- 
vantages she  was  sure  to  derive  from  the  kind  and  feminine 
superintendence  of  Mrs.  Shelley,  his  apprehensions  leat  her 
feelings  upon  religious  subjects  might  be  disturbed  by  the 
conversation  of  SheDey  himself  prevented  him  from  allowing 
her  to  remain  under  his  friend's  roof." 

The  Bible,  as  is  well  known,  constituted  his  favorite  read- 
ing. Often  did  he  find  in  the  magnificent  poetry  of  the  Bi- 
ble matter  for  inspiration.  His  "  Hebrew  Melodies  "  prove  it, 
and  as  for  the  Book  of  Job,  he  used  to  say  that  it  was  far  too 
sublime  for  him  even  to  attempt  to  translate  it,  as  he  would 
have  wished.  Toward  the  end  of  his  stay  at  Ravenna,  when 
his  genius  was  most  fertile  and  almost  superhuman — (he  wrote 
five  dramas  and  many  other  admirable  poems  in  fifteen  months, 
that  is  to  say,  in  less  time  than  it  requires  to  copy  them)— two 
biblical  subjects  inspired  his  muse ;  "  Cain,"  and  "  Heaven 
and  Earth,"  Both  were  admirably  suited  to  his  pen.  He 
naturally  treated  them  as  a  philosopher,  but  without  any  pre- 
conceived notion  of  mating  any  religions  converts.  His  ene- 
mies nevertheless  seized  hold  of  these  pieces,  to  incriminat* 
him  and  impugn  his  religious  belief .  I  have  spoken  elsewhere* 
of  that  truly  scandalous  persecution.  I  will  only  add  here 
that  Moore,  timid  as  he  usually  was  when  he  had  to  face  an 
unpopularity  which  came  from  high  quarters,  and  alarmed  by 
all  the  cries  proceeding  from  party  spirit,  wi'ote  to  approve 
the  beauty  of  the  poem  in  enthusiastic  terms,  but  disapproved 
of  the  harm  which  some  doubts  expressed  therein  might  pro- 
duce.    Byron  replied  :— 
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"There  is  nothing  against  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in 
'Cain,'  that  I  recollect.  I  hold  no  such  opinions;  but  in  a 
drama  the  first  rebel  and  the  first  murderer  must  be  made  to 
talk  according  to  his  character." 

And  In  another  letter  he  says,  with  regard  to  the  same 
subject : — 

"  With  respect  to  reli^on,  can  I  never  convmce  you  that  I 
have  no  such  opinions  as  the  characters  in  that  drama,  which 
seem  to  have  frightened  every  body  ?  Yet  they  are  nothing 
to  the  expressions  in  Goethe's  '  Faust '  (which  are  ten  times 
hardier),  and  not  a  whit  more  bold  than  those  of  Milton's 
'  Satan.'  My  ideas  of  character  may  run  away  with  me :  like 
all  imaginative  men,  I,  of  course,  embody  myself  with  the  char- 
acter while  I  draw  it,  but  not  a  moment  after  the  pen  is  from 
off  the  paper. 

"  I  am  no  enemy  to  religion,  but  the  contrary.  As  a  proof, 
I  am  educating  my  natural  daughter  a  strict  Catholic  in  a  con- 
vent of  Romagna,  for  I  think  people  can  never  have  enough 
of  religion,  if  they  are  to  have  any.  I  incline  myself  very 
much  to  the  Catholic  doctrines ;  but  if  I  am  to  write  a  drama, 
I  must  make  my  charaetei-s  speak  as  I  conceive  them  likely 
to  argue." 

The  sj-mpathy  of  persons  sincerely  religious  was  extremely 
agreeable  to  him.  A  short  time  after  he  had  left  Ravenna 
for  Pisa,  a  Mr.  John  Sheppard  sent  Inm  a  prayer  he  had  found 
among  the  papers  belonging  to  his  young  wife,  whom  he  had 
lost  some  two  years  before.  Lord  Byron  thanked  him  in  a 
beautiful  letter,  in  which  he  consoled  the  distressed  husband 
by  assuring  him  of  his  belief  in  immortality,  and  of  his  con- 
fidence that  he  would  again  see  the  worthy  person  whom  him- 
self he  could  not  but  admire,  for  her  virtues  and  her  pure  and 
simple  piety. 

"I  am  obliged  to  you," he  added, "for  your  good,  wishes, 
and  more  than  obliged  by  the  extract  fi-om  the  papers  of  the 
beloved  object  whose  qualities  you  have  so  well  described  in 
a  few  words.  I  can  assure  you  that  all  the  fame  which  ever 
cheated  humanity  into  higher  notions  of  its  own  importance, 
would  never  weigh  in  my  mind  against  the  pure  and  pious 
interest  which  a  virtuous  being  may  be  pleased  to  take  in  my 
welfare.     In  this  point  of  view  I  would  not  exchange  the 
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prayers  of  the  deceased  in  my  behalf  for  the  united  glory  of 
Homer,  Ceesar,  and  Napoleon,  could  such  be  accumulated 
upon  a  living  head.  Do  me  at  least  the  justice  to  suppose 
that 

'Video  meliora  proboquB,' 

however  the  deteriora  eeqicor  may  have  been  applied  to  my 
conduct.  Byron." 

Not  only  did  Lord  Byron  prevent  his  reason  being  influ- 
enced by  the  arguments  of  others,  but  even  by  the  dictates  of 
Ms  own  heart.  Both  his  mind  and  bis  heart  were  perfectly 
independent  of  one  another,  nay,  often  took  different  direc- 
tions. It  waa  to  him  unquestionably  painful  to  see  such  a  di- 
vision, but  it  was  the  fatal  result  of  the  excessive  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  each.  In  the  same  letter  to  Mr.  Shep- 
pard  which  we  have  quoted,  and  which  is  full  of  gratitude  for 
the  prayers  which  the  young  wife  had  addressed  t«  heaven  to 
obtain  his  conversion,  Byron  adds : — 

"A  man's  creed  does  not  depend  upon  himself :  who  can 
say, 'I  will  believe  this, that, or  the  other?'  and, least  of  all, 
that  which  he  least  can  comprehend." 

Walter  Scott  once  told  him  in  London  that  he  was  con- 
vinced he  would  d^ly  become  more  and  more  religious, 

"  What !"  vehemently  replied  Lord  Byron,  "  do  you  believe 
that  I  could  become  bigot«d  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Walter  Scott,  "  I  only  think  that  the  influence 
of  some  great  mind  might  modify  your  religious  views." 

Cralt  says  the  same  thing ; — 

"A  mind  like  Byron's,"  says  he, "  was  little  susceptible  of 
being  impressed  by  the  reasonings  of  ordinary  men.  Truth, 
in  visiting  him,  must  come  accompanied  by  every  kind  of  so- 
lemnity, and  preceded  by  respect  and  reverence.  A  marked 
superiority,  a  recognized  celebrity,  were  indispensable  to  com- 
mand his  sincere  attention." 

Without  taking  implicitly  for  granted  the  rather  exagger- 
ated opinion  of  Gait  with  respect  to  Lord  Byron,  we  must  al- 
low that  the  great  poet's  attention  could  not  be  captivated  by 
reasonings  of  a  superficial  kind,  biit  could  be  influenced  only 
by  great  learning,  and  powerful  arguments  which  had  convic- 
tion for  their  basis. 
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But  he  might  have  found  at  Pisa  the  great  intellectual  in- 
fluence spoken  of,  for  he  found  Shelley  there.  Seeing  him 
every  day,  in  the  quiet  intim.acy  which  the  delightful  sojourn 
in  Tuscany  procured  for  them,  it  was  easy  for  both  to  forget 
all  the  troubles  of  an  agitated  and  political  existence,  and  only 
to  think  about  the  world  of  spirits.  Shelley  had  every  oppor- 
tunity for  inculcating  his  doctrines,  having,  or  rather  being 
able  to  exercise,  the  most  exclusive  influence  upon  Byron's 
mind.  Did  he  exercise  that  influence,  and  if  he  did  not,  for 
what  reason  ? 

We  have  said  that  Shelley,  notwithstanding  his  original 
views,  his  extreme  readiness  to  be  impressed  by  every  thing 
he  heard  and  saw,  wae  often  the  vietira  of  his  reading.  He 
had  read  a  great  deal,  and  though  since  he  had  written  the 
"Apology  for  Atheism  "  he  had  hot  changed  his  mind  as  to 
his  metaphysical  tenets,  nevertheless  the  study  of  the  German 
philosophy,  and  especially  of  Spinoza's,  had  produced  on  him 
a  revolution  of  ideas.  From  a  materialistic  atheism,  which 
denies  the  existence  of  God  in  every  thing,  he  had  gone  over 
to  a  kind  of  mystic  pantheism,  which  supposes  God  to  be  ev- 
erywhere and  in  every  thing.  This  species  of  pantheism  is 
in  reality  but  a  disguised  atheism,  but  which,  in  such  a  man 
as  Shelley,  appeared  more  in  the  actions  of  his  life  as  a  pervad- 
ing devotion  than  an  impious  belief,  Shelley  ever  adored  all 
that  is  beautiful,  true,  and  holy.  From  this  it  followed  that 
his  doctrines,  far  from  appearing  to  be  the  result  of  pride, 
seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  founded  upon  humility,  sacrifice, 
and  devotion  to  humanity.  If  the  mystic  pantheism  of  Spi- 
noza could  have  found  a  living  justification  of  its  silly  princi- 
ples, and  an  excuse  for  its  want  of  power,  Shelley  would  have 
supplied  both.  The  individuality,  always  more  or  less  egotist- 
ical, which  is  prominent  in  the  word  ego,  seemed  positively 
.to  have  ceased  to  exist  with  him ;  one  would  have  said  that 
he  almost  already  felt  himself  absorbed  in  that  universal  and 
divine  substance,  which  is  the  God  of  Spinoza.  If  in  a  centu- 
ry like  oura  such  a  philosophy  aa  Eclecticism  could  return  and 
become  again  a  doctrinal  institution,  Shelley  might  have  per- 
sonified it.  He  had  so  sacrificed  his  individuality  to  chimeras 
of  all  kinds,  that  he  appeared  to  consider  himself  a  mere  phe- 
)n,  and  to  look  upon  the  external  world  as  mere  fiction. 
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in  order  that  the  impossible  and  never-to-be-fouiid  divinity  of 
his  dreams  might  occupy  all  the  space. 

He  was  perhaps  the  meetest,  most  generous,  and  the  most 
modest  of  the  creatures  of  the  true  Gtod,  whom  he  yet  per- 
sistently refused  to  recognize  as  his  Creator. 

If,however,  there  was  no  impiety  in  his  irreligiou,  no  real 
pride,  in  his  pride,  there  existed  that  weakness,  if  I  may  use 
the  word,  peculiar  to  a  brain  which  can  not  grasp  at  reality, 
but  adheres  to  a  chimera  as  a  basis  for  its  arguments. 

"  His  works,"  says  Gait, "  are  soiled  by  the  false  judgments 
proceeding  from  a  mind  which  made  him  look  at  every  thing 
in  a  false  light,  and  it  must  be  aUowed  that  that  mind  was 
either  troubled  or  defective  by  nature." 

If  this  opinion  is  too  severe,  it  is,  however,  cert^n  that 
Shelley  had  so  exalted  an  imagination  that  his  judgment  suf- 
fered by  it.  As  be  is  in  hie  works,  so  was  he  in  all  the  com- 
monest actions  of  his  life.  A  few  anecdotes  will  serve  to  make 
him  still  better  known. 

Once,  at  Pisa,  be  went  to  see  Count  Gamba,  who  expected 
him,  for  some  charitable  purpose  which  they  were  to  agree 
upon  together.  A  violent  storm  burst  forth  suddenly,  and  the 
wind  tore  a  tile  from  a  roof,  and  caused  it  to  fall  on  Shelley's 
head.  The  blow  was  very  great,  and  his  forehead  was  cov- 
ered with  blood.  This,  however,  did  not  in  the  least  prevent 
his  proceeding  on  his  way.  When  Count  Gamba  saw  him  in 
this  state  he  was  much  alarmed,  and  asked  him  how  it  had 
occurred.  Shelley  replied  quite  calmly,  passing  his  hand  over 
his  head,  just  as  if  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  that  it  was 
true  that  the  wind  had  blown  down  a  tile  which  bad  fallen  on 
his  head,  but  that  he  would  be  taken  care  of  later  upon  his 
return  home.  Shelley  was  not  rich,  but  whenever  he  went  to 
his  banker's  it  was  necessary  that  no  one  should  require  his 
assistance,  in  order  that  the  money  which  he  had  gone  to 
fetch  should  come  home  untouched.  As,  on  one  oceafiion, 
he  was  returning  from  a  visit  to  bis  banker's,  some  one  at 
the  door  of  his  house  asked  for  assistance.  Shelley  hastily 
got  up  the  stairs,  and  tiirowing  down  his  gold  and  notes  on 
the  floor,  rushed  suddenly  away,  crying  oat  to  Mrs.  Shelley, 
"There,  pick  it  all  up."  This  the  lady  did  as  well  as  she  could, 
for  she  was  a  woman  of  order,  and  as  much  attached  to 
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the  reality  of  things  as  her  husband  was  wanting  in  that  par- 
ticular. 

I  shall  not  multiply  these  characteristic  instances  of  the 
man,  but  will  only  add  that  such  incidents  were  by  no  means 
uncommon,  nay,  that  they  were  matters  of  daily  occurrence. 

There  was  almost  a  kind  of  analogy  in  his  life  between  him 
and  Spinoza,  Notwithstanding  their  great  qualities  and  mer- 
its, both  were  hated  and  persecuted  for  sufficiently  just  mo- 
tives,—  society  having  the  right  of  repudiating  doctrines 
which  tend  to  its  destruction ;  but  both  were  persecuted  in  un- 
due and  unfair  proportions.  Both  had  weak  and  sickly  con- 
stitutions. Both  had  great  and  generous  souls.  Both  endeav- 
ored to  understand  the  laws  which  govern  the  destiny  of  the 
world,  without  ever  being  subject  to  their  moral  consequen- 
ces, and  both  devoted  themselves  to  be  practically  useful  to 
their  fellow-creatures — a  contradiction  which  was  the  effect 
of  their  too  generous  minds. 

In  Shelley's  heart  the  dominant  wish  was  to  see  society 
entirely  reorganized.  The  sight  of  human  miseries  and  in- 
firmities distressed  him  to  the  greatest  degree ;  but,  too  mod- 
est himself  to  believe  that  he  was  called  upon  to  take  the  in- 
itiative, and  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  good  government  and 
fresh  laws  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  he  would  have  been 
pleased  to  see  such  a  genius  as  Byron  take  the  initiative  in 
this  undertaking.  "  He  can  be  the  regenerator  of  his  coun- 
try," wrote  Shelley,  speaking  of  Byron,  in  1818,  at  Venice. 

Shelley  therefore  did  his  best  to  influence  Lord  Byron. 
But  the  latter  hated  discussions :  he  could  not  beai-  entering 
into  philosophical  speculation  at  times  when  his  soul  craved 
the  consolations  of  friendship  and  his  mind  a  little  rest.  He 
was  quite  insensible  to  reasonings,  which  often  appear  sub- 
lime because  they  are  clothed  in  words  incomprehensible  to 
those  who  have  not  sought  to  underetand  their  meaning. 
But  he  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  Shelley.  He  knew  that 
he  could  not  shake  his  faith  in  a  doctrine  founded  upon  illu- 
sions, by  his  incredulity :  but  he  listened  to  him  with  pleas- 
ure, not  only  on  account  of  Shelley's  good  faith  and  sincerity 
of  meaning,  but  also  because  he  argued  upon  false  data  with 
such  talent  and  oiiginality  that  he  was  both  interested  and 
amused.     But  with  all  his  great  and  noble  qualities  was  it  to 
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be  expected  that  Lord  Byron  would  fall  into  the  doctrines  prof- 
fered by  pantheists?  Doctrines  rejected  by  reason,  which 
wound  tbe  heart,  are  opposed  to  the  most  imperative  neces- 
sities of  our  nature,  and  only  bring  desolation  to  our  minds. 

Lord  Byron  bad  examined  every  kind  and  species  of  phi- 
losophy by  the  iight  of  common  sense,  and  by  the  instinct  of 
his  genins :  the  result  had  been  to  make  him  compassionate 
toward  the  vain  weaknesses  of  the  human  undei-standing,  and 
to  convince  him  that  all  systems  which  have  hypothesis  as 
groundwork  are  illusions,  and  consequently  likely  to  perish 
with  their  authors. 

Pantheism  in  particular  was  odious  to  him,  and  he  es- 
teemed it  to  be  the  greatest  of  absurdities.  He  made  no  dif- 
ference between  the  Pantheism  "  absolute,"  which  mixes  up 
that  which  is  infinite  with  that  which  is  finite,  and  that  which 
struggles  in  vain  to  keep  clear  of  Atheism. 

In  an  ago  like  ours,  when  the  common  tendency  is  of 
a  materialistic  character,  such  as  almost  to  defy  the  power 
of  man,  mysticism  has  little  or  no  locus  standi.  Shelley's 
opinions,  on  account  of  their  appearance  of  spiritualism,  were 
most  likely  of  any  to  interest  Byron ;  but,  founded  as  they 
arc  upon  fancy,  could  they  please  him  ?  Could  he  possibly 
consent  to  lose  his  individuality,  deny  his  own  freedom  of 
will,  all  responsibility  of  action,  and  hence  all  his  privileges, 
his  fiiture  existence,  and  all  principles  of  morality  ?  Could 
he  possibly  admit  that  the  doctrine  which  prescribed  these 
sacrifices  was  better  than  any  other?  Even  with  tbe  best 
intentions,  could  ^tij  of  the  essential,  moral,  and  holy  prin- 
ciples of  nature  be  introduced  into  such  a  system?  Byron 
could  not  but  condenm.  it,  and  he  attributed  all  Shelley's 
views  to  the  aberrations  of  a  mind  which  is  happier  when  it 
dreams  than  when  it  denies. 

Here,  then,  was  the  cause  of  his  being  inaccessible  to  Shel- 
ley's arguments.  He  used  sometimes  to  exclaim, "  Why  Shel- 
ley appears  to  me  to  be  mad  with  his  metaphysics."  This 
be  one  day  repeated  to  Count  Gamba  at  Pisa,  as  Shelley 
walked  out  and  he  came  in.  "  We  have  been  discussing 
metaphysics,"  said  be:  "what  trash  in  all  these  systems! 
Say  what  they  will,  mystery  for  mystery,  I  still  find  that  of 
the  Creation  the  most  reasonable  of  any." 
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He  made  no  disguise  of  the  difficulties  which  he  found  in 
admitting  the  doctrine  of  a  God,  Creator  of  the  world,  and 
entirely  distinct  from  it;  but  he  added, "I  prefer  even  that 
mystery  to  the  contradict  ion  b  by  which  other  systems  en- 
deavor to  replace  it."  He  certainly  found  that  in  the  mys- 
tery of  Creation  there  existed  the  proof  of  the  weakness  of 
our  minds,  but  he  declared  that  pantheism  had  to  explain 
absurdities  far  too  evident  for  a  logical  mind  to  adopt  its 
tenets.  "They  find,  "  said  he,  "that  reason  is  more  easily 
satisfied  with  a  system  of  unity  like  theirs,  in  which  all  is 
derived  from  one  principle  only,  may  be,  but  what  do  we 
ask  of  truth  ?  why  all  our  never-ceasing  efforts  in  its  pur- 
suit ?  Is  it  merely  that  we  may  exercise  the  mind,  and  make 
truth  the  toy  of  our  imagination  ?  Impossible.  At  any  rate 
it  would  be  a  secret  to  which,  as  yet,  God  has  not  given  us 
any  clue.  But  in  doing  this,  in  constantly  placing  the  phe- 
nomena of  creation  before  us  without  their  causes  or  without 
ever  explaining  them,  and  at  the  same  time  instilling  into 
onr  soals  an  insatiable  thirst  for  truth,  the  Almighty  has 
placed  within  us  a  voice  which  at  times  reminds  us  that  He 
is  preparing  some  surprise  for  us ;  and  we  trust  that  that 
surprise  may  be  a  happy  one" 

Poor  Shelley  lost  his  time  with  Byron.  But,  however 
much  Byron  objected  to  his  doctrines,  he  had  no  similar  ob- 
jection to  Shelley  himself,  for  whom  he  professed  a  great 
respect  and  admiration.  He  grieved  to  find  so  noble  an  in- 
tellect the  victim  of  hallucination  which  entirely  blinded  him 
to  the  perception  of  truth.  Shelley,  however,  did  not  despair 
of  succeeding  in  making  Byron  some  day  give  up  what  he 
termed  his  philosophical  errors,  and  his  persistency  earned 
for  him  the  appellation  of  "  serpent"  which  Byron  gave  him 
in  jest.  This  persist eney,  which  at  the  same  time  indicates 
the  merit  of  Byron's  resistance,  has  oflen  been  mentioned 
by  Shelley  himself.  Writing  from  Pisa  to  a  friend  in  En- 
gland, a  very  few  days  before  his  death,  and  alluding  to  a 
letter  from  Moore  which  Byron  had  shown  him,  and  wherein 
"Cain"  was  attributed  to  the  influence  which  he  (Shelley) 
had  evidently  exercised  over  Byron,  he  said, "  Pray  ^sure 
Moote  that  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view  I  have  not  the 
slightest  influence  over  Byron ;   if  I  had,  be  sure  I  should 
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use  it  for  the  purpose  of  uprooting  his  delusions  atid  his  er- 
rors. He  had  conceived  'Cain'  naany  years  ago, and  he  had 
already  commenced  writing  it  when  I  saw  him  last  year  at 
Ravenna.  How  happy  I  should  be  could  I  attribute  to  my- 
self, even  indirectly,  a  part  in  that  immortal  work !"" 

Moore  wrote  to  Byron  on  the  same  subject  a  little  later, 
and  received  the  following  reply: — "As  for  poor  Shelley, 
who  also  frightens  you  and  the  world,  he  is,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, the  least  egotistical  and  kindest  of  men,  I  know  no 
one  who  has  so  sacrificed  both  fortune  and  sentiments  for 
the  good  of  others;  as  for  his  speculative  opinions,  we  have 
none  in  common,  nor  do  I  wish  to  have  any." 

All  the  poems  which  he  wrote  at  this  time,  and  which  ad- 
mitted of  his  introducing  the  religious  element  cither  pur- 
posely or  accidentally  into  them,  prove  one  and  all  that  liis 
mind,  as  regards  religion,  was  as  we  have  shown  it  to  be. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  his  mystery  called  "  Heaven 
and  Earth ;"  but  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  others, 
such  ns  the  "  Island,"  and  even  to  some  passages  in  "  Don 
Juan."  "Heaven  and  Earth"  —  a  poem  which  appeared 
about  this  time,  and  which  he  styled  "A  Mystery" — is  a 
biblical  poem  in  which  ail  the  thoughts  agree  with  the  Book 
of  Glenesis,  and  "  which  was  inspired,"  says  Gait,  "  by  a  mind 
both  serious  and  patriarchal,  and  is  an  echo  of  the  oracles  of 
Adam  and  of  Melchisedec."  In  this  work  he  exhibits  aa 
much  veneration  for  scriptural  theology  as  Milton  himself 
In  the  "  Island,"  which  he  wrote  at  Genoa,  there  are  passa^ 
ges  which  penetrate  the  soul  with  so  religious  a  feeling,  that 
Benjamin  Constant,  in  reading  it,  and  indignant  at  hear- 
ing Byron  called  an  unbeliever,  exclaimed  in  his  work  on 
religion,  "I  am  assured  that  there  are  men  who  accuse 
Lord  Byron  of  atheism  and  impiety.  There  is  more  re- 
ligion in  the  twelve  lines  which  I  have  quoted  than  in  the 
past,  present,  and  future  writings  of  ail  his  detractors  put 
together." 

Even  in  "  Don  Juan,"  in  that  admirable  satire  which,  not 
being  rightly  understood,  has  given  rise  to  so  many  calum- 
nies, he  says,  after  having  spoken  in  the  fifteenth  canto  of 
the  moral  greatness  of  various  men,  and  among  others  of 
Socrates : — 
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;tion  of  all  ill? 
How  WHS  thy  toil  rewarded?" 

At  the  end  of  this  stanza  he  wrote  the  following  note ; — 

"  As  it  is  necessary  in  these  times  to  avoid  ambiguity,  I 
say  that  I  mean  by  '  Diviner  still,'  Christ.  If  ever  God  was 
man — or  man  God — he  was  both.  I  never  arraigned  hia 
creed,  but  the  use  or  abuse  made  of  it.  Mr.  Canning  one 
day  quoted  Christianity  to  sanction  negro  slavery,  and  Mr, 
Wilberforce  had  little  to  say  in  reply.  And  was  Christ  cru- 
cified that  black  men  might  be  scourged  ?  If  so,  he  had  bet- 
ter been  born  a  mulatto,  to  give  both  colors'  an  equal  chance 
of  freedom,  or  at  least  salvation." 

Notwithstanding  these  beautiful  lines,  which  were  equal- 
ly professions  of  faith,  England,  instead  of  doing  Byron  jus- 
tice, continued  more  than  ever  to  persecute  him. 

Shortly  afterward  he  embarked  at  Genoa  for  Greece,  and 
halted  at  Cephalonia.  He  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  young  Scotchman,  named  Kennedy,  who  was  attached  aa 
doctor  to  the  Greek  army,  Before  taking  to  medicine  this 
young  man  had  studied  law,  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
the  Edinburgh  bar.  He  was  so  deeply  convinced  of  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  so  familiar  with  its  teaching,  that 
he  would  fain  have  imparted  his  belief  to  every  one  he  met. 
From  his  position  he  found  himself  among  a  host  of  young 
officers,  mostly  Scotch,  and  all  more  or  less  lax  in  their  re- 
ligious practices.  Among  these,  however,  he  met  with  four 
who  consented  to  listen  to  his  explanation  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  As  their  principal  challenge  was  to  show 
proofs  that  the  Bible  was  of  divine  origin,  he  accepted,  the 
challenge  in  the  hope  of  making  some  conversions. 

One  of  tbese  officers  informed  Lord  Byron  of  this  project- 
ed meeting,  and  Byron,  from  the  interest  which  he  always 
took  in  the  subject  which  was  to  be  their  ground  of  discus- 
sion, expressed  a  wish  to  be  present.  "  You  know,"  said  he, 
"  that  I  am  looked  upon  as  a  black  sheep,  and  yet  I  am  not 
as  black  as  the  world  makes  me  out,  nor  worse  than 
others," — words,  which,  from  the  fact  of  his  rarely  doing  him- 
self justice,  were  noteworthy  in  his  mouth. 
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Under  such  auspices,  then,  was  Kennedy  fortunate  enough 
to  open  his  discussion,  and  Ijord  Byrou  was  present  in  com- 
pany of  the  young  Count  Gamba  and  Dr.  Bruno. 

Mr,  Kennedy  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  ftiis  meeting, 
as  also  of  his  subsequent  conversations  with  Lord  Byron. 
"We  will  mention '  some  of  them  here,  because  they  show 
Lord  Byron's  religious  opinions  in  the  latter  portion  of  hie 
life.  Mr,  Kennedy  had  made  a  condition  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  speak,  without  being  interrupted,  but  at  various 
intervals,  for  twelve  hours.  This  condition,  was  soon  set 
aside,  and  then  Lord  Byron  joined  the  conversation.  After 
eliciting  admiration  by  his  patient  silence,  be  astounded  ev- 
ery one  as  an  interlocutor.  If  Kennedy  was  well  versed  in 
the  Scriptures,  Lord  Byron  was  not  loss  so,  and  even  able  to 
correct  a  misquotation  from  Holy  Writ,  The  direct  object 
ot  the  meeting  was  to  prove  that  the  Scriptures  contained 
the  genuine  and  direct  revelation  of  God's  will.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, however,  beooming  a  little  entangled  in  a  series  of 
quotations,  which  had  not  the  force  that  was  required  to 
prove  his  statements,  and,  seeing  that  a  little  impatience  be- 
trayed itseli  among  the  audience,  could  not  resist  showing 
some  temper,  and  accusing  his  hearers  of  ignorance,  "  Strange 
accusation,  when  applied  to  Lord  Byron,"  says  Gait.  Lord 
Byron,  who  had  come  there  to  be  interested,  and  to  learn,  did 
not  notice  the  taunt  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  but  merely  remarked, 
"that  all  that  can  be  desired  is  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
ot  the  Bible,  as  containing  really  the  word  of  God ;  for  if 
this  is  sincerely  believed,  it  must  follow,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, that  one  must  believe  all  the  doctrines  contained 
m  it." 

He  then  added,  that  in  his  youth  he  had  been  brought 
up  by  his  mother  in  veiy  strict  religious  principles;  had 
read  a  large  number  of  theological  works,  and  that  Barrow's 
writings  had  most  pleased  him ;  that  he  regularly  went  to 
church,  that  he  was  by  no  means  an  unbe^liever  who  denied 
the  Scriptures,  and  wished  to  grope  in  atheism ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  all  his  wish  was  to  increase  his  belief,  as  half- 
convictions  made  him  wretched.  He  declared,  however,  that 
he  could  not  thoroughly  understand  the  Scriptures,  He 
also  added,  that  he  entertained  the  highest  respect  for,  and 
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confidence  in,  those  who  believed  conscientiously;  but  that 
he  had  met  with  many  whose  conduct  differed  from  the 
principles  they  professed  simply  from  interested  motives,  and 
esteemed  the  number  of  those  who  really  believed  in  the 
Scriptures  to  be  very  small.  He  asked  him  about  his  opin- 
ion as  to  various  writers  against  religion,  and  among  others 
of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Bellamy,  and  Warburton,  who  pretend 
that  the  Jews  had  no  notion  of  a  future  existence.  He  con- 
fessed that  the  sight  of  so  much  evil  was  a  difficulty  to  Mm, 
which  he  could  not  explain,  and  which  made  him  question 
the  perfect  goodness  of  the  Creator.  He  dwelt  upon  this 
argument  a  long  time,  exhibiting  as  much  tenderness  of 
heart  as  force  of  reasoning.  Kennedy's  answers  were  weak, 
as  must  be  those  of  one  who  denies  the  measure  of  evil,  in 
order  that  he  may  not  be  eompaseionate  toward  it,  and  who 
promises  a  reward  in  after  life  to  escape  the  necessity  of  its 
being  bestowed  in  the  present.  In  reply  Lord  Byron  point- 
ed to  moral  and  physical  evil  which  exists  among  savages, 
to  whom  Scripture  is  unknown,  and  who  are  bereft  of  all  the 
means  of  becoming  civilized  people.  Why  are  they  de- 
prived of  these  gifts  of  God  ?  and  what  is  to  be  the  ultimate 
fate  of  Pagans  ?  He  quoted  several  objections  made  to  our 
Lord  by  tlie  apostles  ;  mentioned  prophecies  which  had  nev- 
er been  fulfilled,  and  spoke  of  the  consequences  of  religious 
wars.  Kennedy  replied  with  much  ability,  and  even  with  a 
certain  degree  of  eloquence,  and  prudently  made  use  of  the 
ordinary  theological  arguments.  But  to  influence  such  a 
mind  as  Byron's  more  was  required.  In  the  search  after 
truth,  he  looked  for  hard  logic,  and  eloquence  was  not  re- 
quired by  him.  Fenelon  could  not  have  persuaded  him; 
but  Descartes  might  have  influenced  him.  He  preferred,  in 
fact,  in  such  arguments,  the  method  of  the  geometrician  to 
that  of  the  artist ;  the  one  uses  truth  to  arrive  at  truth,  the 
other  makes  use  of  the  beautiful  only,  to  arrive  at  the  same 
end. 

The  meeting  lasted  four  hours,  and  created  much  sensa- 
tion in  the  island,  and  every  one  agreed  in  praising  Lord 
Byron's  great  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  joined  to  his  mod- 
eration and  modesty.  Kennedy,  however,  a  little  irritated 
by  the  superiority  granted  to  his  adversary,  did  his  best  to 
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dissipate  the  impression  produced  by  it.  He  went  so  far 
as  to  reproach  hia  friends  for  having  allowed  themselvea  to 
be  blinded  by  the  rank,  the  celebrity,  and  the  prestige  of 
Lord  Byron,  "  His  theological  knowledge  being,"  said  he, 
"in  reality  quite  ordinary  and  superficial."  This  meeting 
was  the  only  one  in  which  Lord  Byron  took  a  part,  for  he 
left  Ai^ostoli  for  Metaxata. 

The  meetings  continued,  however,  for  some  time  longer, 
and  Kennedy  showed  a  zeal  which  deserved  to  meet  with 
better  success.  He  brought  before  his  audience  with  talent 
every  possible  reasoning  in  favor  of  orthodoxy ;  but  his  au- 
dience, composed  of  young  men,  were  far  too  engrossed  with 
worldly  occupations  to  be  caught  by  the  ardor  of  tlieir  mas- 
ter's zeal.  Disappointed  at  not  seeing  Lord  Byron  again 
among  them,  they  all  deserted  Kennedy's  lectures  just  at  the 
time  when  he  Was  going  to  speak  of  miracles  and  prophecies, 
the  subject  of  all  others  upon  which  he  had  built  his  greatest 
hopes.  Not  only  did  they  desert  the  hall,  but  actually  over- 
whelmed the  speaker  with,  mockery.  Some  declared  they 
would  put  ofi"  their  conversion  to  a  more  advanced  age ;  oth- 
ers actually  maintained  that  they  had  less  feith  than  before. 

Meanwhile  Kennedy,  though  disappointed  in  his  religious 
enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand,  received  some  consolation  on 
the  other,  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Byron,  who  had  not  forgot- 
ten him,  and  who  often  inquired  after  him  though  he.  had 
not  been  convinced  by  his  arguments,  Kennedy  also  had 
conceived  a  great  liking  for  Byron.  He  admired  in  the  poet 
aU  Ws  gracefiil  qualities  and  his  unequalled  talents.  He  wish- 
ed, but  dared  not  yet,  visit  Lord  Byron.  Meeting,  however. 
Count  Gamba  at  Argostoli  on  one  occasion,  and  hearing  from 
him  that  Byron  was  on  the  point  of  departure  for  Continental 
Greece,  he  resolved  to  pay  him  a  visit, "  as  much,"  said  he, 
"  to  show  the  respect  which  is  due  to  such  a  man,  as  to  satisfy 
one's  own  curiosity  in  seeing  and  hearing  so  distinguished  a 
person." 

Byron  received  him  with  his  natural  cordiality.  He  made 
him  stay  to  dinner  with  him,  and  thus  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  into  a  long  conversation,  Kennedy,  who 
never  lost  sight  of  his  mission  of  proselytiem,  brought  the 
conversation  round  to  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  prefaced 
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his  arguments  by  saying  that  he  was  prepared  to  talk  upon 
the  matter ;  but  that  he  had  no  doubt  lost  his  time,  since  it 
was  not  likely  that  his  lordship  would  consider  these  subjects 
urgent  at  that  moment.  Byi-on  smiled  and  replied,  "  It  is 
true  that  at  the  present  time  I  have  not  given  that  impor- 
tant subject  all  my  attention,  but  I  should  nevertheless  be 
curious  to  know  the  motives  which  not  only  have  convinced 
you,  as  a  man  of  sense  and  reflection,  as  you  undoubtedly 
are,  of  the  truth  of  religion,  but  also  have  induced  you  to 
profess  Christianity  with  such  zeal." 

"  If  there  had  been  men,"  said  Kennedy,  "  who  had  reject- 
ed Christianity,  there  were  greater  men  still  who  had  accept- 
ed it ;  but  to  adopt  a  system  merely  because  othere  have 
adopted  it  is  not  to  act  rationally,  unless  it  is  proved  that 
the  great  minds  which  adopted  it  were  mistaken," 

"  But  I  have  not  the  slightest  desire,"  answered  Byron, 
"  to  ceject  a  doctrine  without  having  investigated  it.  Quite 
the  contrary  ;  I  wish  to  believe,  because  I  feel  extremely  un- 
happy in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  I  am  to  believe." 

Kennedy  having  told  him  then  that  to  obtain  the  grace  of 
faith,  he  should  pray  humbly  for  it,  Byron  replied,  that  prayer 
does  not  consist  in  the  act  of  kneeling  or  of  repeating  certain 
words  in  a  solemn  manner :  "  Devotion  is  the  affection  of  the 
heart,  and  that  I  possess,  for  when  I  look  at  the  marvels  of 
creation  I  bow  before  the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  when  I 
experience  the  delights  of  life,  health,  and  happiness,  then  my 
hoai-t  dilates  in  gratitude  toward  God  for  all  His  blessings," 

"  That  is  not  sufficient,"  continued  the  doctor.  "  I  should 
wish  your  lordship  to  read  the  Bible  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention, having  prayed  earnestly  before  that  the  Almighty 
may  grant  you  the  grace  to  understand  it.  For,  however 
great  your  talents,  the  book  will  be  a  sealed  letter  to  you 
unless  the  Holy  Spirit  inspires  you." 

"I  read  the  Bible  more  than  you  think,"  said  Byron.  "  I 
have  a  Bible  which  my  sister,  who  is  goodness  itself,  gave 
me,  and  I  often  peruse  it." 

He  then  went  into  bis  bedroom,  and  brought  out  a  hand- 
somely-bound pocket  Bible  which  he  showed  the  doctor.  The 
latter  advised  his  continuing  to  read  it,  but  expressed  his 
surprise  that  Byron  should  not  have  better  understood  it. 
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He  looked  out  several  passages  in  which  it  is  enjoined  that 
we  should  pray  with  humility  if  we  wish  to  understand  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel ;  and  where  it  is  expressly  said  that  no 
human  wisdom  can  fathom  these  truths ;  but  that  God  alone 
can  reveal  them  to  us,  and  enlighten  onr  nndei-standing ; 
that  we  must  not  scrutinize  His  acts,  bnt  be  submissive  as 
children  to  His  wUl ;  and  that,  as  obedience  through  the  sin 
of  our  fii-st  parents,  and  our  own  evU  inclinations,  has  be- 
come for  us  a  positive  difficalty,  we  must  change  our  hearts 
before  we  can  obey  or  take  pleasure  in  obeying  the  com- 
mandments of  oar  Lord  God ;  and,  finally,  that  all,  whatever 
the  rank  of  each,  are  subject  to  the  necessity  of  obedience, 

Byron's  occupations  and  ideas  at  that  time  were  not  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  these  holy  words,  but  he  re- 
ceived them  with  his  usual  kind  and  modest  manner,  because 
they  came  from  one  who  was  sincere.  He  only  replied,  that, 
as  tothe  wickedness  of  the  world,  he  was  quite  of  his  opinion, 
as  he  had  found  it  in  every  class  of  society;  but  that  the 
doctrines  which  he  had  put  forth  would  oblige  him  to  plunge 
into  all  the  problems  respecting  the  Old  Testament  and  orig- 
inal sin,  which  many  learned  persons,  as  good  Christians  as 
Dr.  Kennedy,  did  not  hesitate  to  reject.  He  then  showed  the 
doctor,  in  answer  to  the  latter's  rather  intolerant  assertion 
of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Bible,  how  conversant  he  was  with 
the  subject  by  quoting  several  Christian  authors  who  thought 
differently.  He  quoted  Bishop  Watson,  who,  while  profess- 
ing Christianity,  did  not  attribute  such  authority  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  Bible,  He  also  mentioned  the  Waldenses,  who 
were  such  good  Christians  that  they  were  called  "  the  true 
Church  of  Christ,"  but  who,  nevertheless,  looked  upon  the 
Bible  as  merely  the  history  of  the  Jews.  He  then  showed 
that  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  considered  by  many  doctors  of 
divinity  as  a  mere  symbol  or  allegory.  He  took  up  the  de- 
fense of  Gibbon  against  Kennedy's  insinuation  that  the  great 
historian  had  maliciously  and  intentionally  kept  back  the 
truth;  ho  quoted  Warburton  as  a  man  whose  ingenious  the- 
ories have  found  much  favor  with  many  learned  persons; 
finally,  he  proved  to  the  doctor  that,  in  any  case,  he  could 
not  himself  be  accused  of  ignorance  of  the  subject. 

Tliis  conversation  afforded  him  the  opportunity  also  of  re- 
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fiiting  the  accusation  brought  against  him  lay  some  of  Iiis 
num.erous  enemies;  namely,  that  of  having  a  tendency  to  the 
doctrines  of  Manicheism.  Kennedy  having  said  that  the 
spirit  of  evil, as  well  as  the  angels,is  subject  to  the  will  of 
God,  Lord  Byron  replied, — 

"  If  received  in  a  literal  sense,  I  find  that  it  gives  one  a 
fiir  higher  notion  of  God's  majesty,  power,  and  wisdom,  if  we 
believe  that  the  spirit  of  evil  is  really  subject  to  the  will  of 
the  Almighty,  and  is  as  easily  controlled  by  Him  as  the  ele- 
ments follow  the  respective  laws  which  He  has  made  for 
them." 

Byron  could  not  bear  any  thing  which  took  away  from 
the  greatness  of  the  Divinity,  and  his  words  all  tended  to  re- 
place the  Divinity  in  that  incomprehensible  space  where  He 
must  be  silently  acknowledged  and  adored.  Their  conver- 
sation extended  to  other  points  of  religious  belief  While 
the  doctor,  taking  the  Bible  to  be  the  salvation  of  mankind, 
indulged  in  exaggerated  and  intolerant  condemnation  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  he  called  an  abominable  bierarehy 
not  less  to  be  regretted  than  Deism  and  Socinianism,  By- 
ron again  displayed  a  spirit  of  toleration  and  moderation. 
Though  he  disapproved  of  the  doctor's  language,  he  did  not 
contradict  him,  believlog  him  to  be  sincere  in  his  recrimina- 
tions, but  brought  back  the  conversation  to  that  point  from 
which  common  sense  should  never  depart.  He  deplored  with 
him  existing  hypocrisies  and  superstitions,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  the  cause  of  the  unbelief  of  many  in  the  existence 
of  God ;  bnt  he  added,  that  it  was  not  confined  to  the  Con- 
tinent only,  bnt  likewise  existed  in  England.  Instead  of  rest- 
ing his  hopes  upon  the  Bible,  he  said  that  he  knew  the  Script- 
ures well  enough  "  to  be  sure  that  if  the  spirit  of  meekness 
and  goodness  which  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  contains  were 
put  into  practice  by  men,  there  would  certainly  be  a  marvel- 
lous change  in  this  wicked  world ;"  and  he  finished  by  say- 
ing, that  as  for  himself  he  had,  as  a  nile,  ever  respected  those 
who  believed  conscientiously,  whatever  that  belief  might  be ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  detested  from  his  heart  hypocrites 
of  all  kinds,  and  especially  hypocrites  in  religion. 

He  then  chanc^ed  the  topic  of  conversation,  and  turned  it 
to  literature.     All  he  said  on  that  subject  is  so  interesting 
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that  I  reserve  the  record  of  it  to  another  chapter.  The  doc- 
tor, however,  soon  resumed  the  former  subject  of  their  con- 
versation, and,  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  missionary  than  a  phi- 
losopher, he  went  onto  recommend  the  study  of  Chrietianity, 
which  he  said  was  summed  up  entirely  in  the  Scriptures. 

"But  what  will  you  haye  me  do?"  said  Byron.  "I  do 
not  reject  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  I  only  ask  a  few  more 
proofs  to  profess  them  sincerely.  I  do  not  believe  myself  to 
be  the  vile  Christian  which  many — to  whom  I  have  never 
done  any  harm,  and  many  of  whom  do  not  even  know  me — 
strenuously  assert  that  I  am,  and  attack  me  violently  in  con- 


Tho  doctor  insisted. 

"  But,"  said  Byron,  "  you  go  too  fast.  There  are  many 
points  still  to  be  cleared  up,  and  when  those  shall  have  been 
explained,  I  shall  then  examine  what  you  tell  me." 

"  What  are  those  difficulties?"  replied  the  doctor. 

"If  the  subject  is  important,  why  delay  its  explanation? 
You  have  time ;  reason  upon  it ;  reflect.  You  have  the  means 
of  disposing  of  the  difficulty  at  your  command." 

"  True,"  answered  Byron,  "  but  I  am  the  slave  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  sphere  in  which  I  live  is  not  likely  to  make 
me  consider  the  subject." 

As  the  doctor  became  more  urgent,  Byron  said — 

"  How  will  you  have  me  begin  ?" 

"  Begin  this  very  night  to  pray  God  that  he  may  forgive 
you  your  sins,  and  may  grant  you  grace  to  know  the  truth. 
If  you  pray,  and  read  your  Bible  with  purity  of  intention,  the 
result  must  be  that  which  we  so  ardently  wish  for." 

"  Well,  yes,"  replied  Byron,  "  I  will  certainly  study  these 
matters  with  attention." 

"Bat  your  lordship  must  bear  in  mind,  that  you  should 
not  be  discouraged,  even  were  your  doubts  and  difficulties 
to  increase ;  for  nothing  can  bo  understood  without  sufficient 
time  and  pains.  You  must  weigh  conscientiously  each  argu- 
ment, and  continue  to  pray  to  God,  in  whom  at  least  you  be- 
lieve, to  give  you  the  necessary  understanding," 

"  Why  then,"  asked  Byron, "  increase  the  difficulties,  when 
they  are  already  so  great?" 

The  doctor  then  took  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  as  an 
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example,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a  man  who  has  faith  and  accepts 
the  mystery  ae  a  revealed  dogma. 

"  It  is  not  the  province  of  man,"  said  he,  "  to  comprehend 
or  analyze  the  nature  of  an  existence  which  is  entirely  spir- 
itual, such  as  that  of  the  Divinity  ;  but  we  must  accept  it, 
and  helieve  in  it,  because  it  has  been  revealed  to  us,  being 
fully  convinced  that  man  in  his  present  state  will  never  be 
able  to  fathom  such  mysteries." 

He  not  only  blamed  those  who  wish  to  explain  all  things, 
but  likewise  the  presumption  of  certain  theologians  in  mix- 
ing up  their  own  arguments  with  the  revelations  of  Script- 
ure in  order  to  prove  the  unity  in  the  Trinity,  and  who  specu- 
late upon  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  to  ascertain  the  rela- 
tive mode  of  existence  of  each  of  the  three  persons  who  com- 
pose the  Trinity.  "  They  must  fall,"  he  added, "  or  lead  oth- 
ers to  a  similar  end."  Hence  he  concluded  that  myster- 
ies should  be  believed  in  implicitly,  as  children  believe  fully 
what  their  parents  tel!  them. 

"I  therefore  advise  your  lordship,"  said  he, "to  put  aside 
all  difficult  subjects, — such  as  the  origin  of  sin,  the  fall  of 
man,  the  nature  of  the  Trinity,  the  mystery  of  predestination, 
etc^, — and  to  study  Christianity  not  in  books  of  theology, 
which,  even  the  best,  are  all  moi-c  or  less  imperfect,  but  in 
the  careful  examination  of  the  Scriptures.  By  comparing 
each  part  of  it,  you  will  at  last  find  a  harmony  so  great  in 
all  its  constituent  parts,  and  so  much  wisdom  in  its  entire 
whole,  that  you  will  no  longer  be  able  to  doubt  its  divine 
origin,  and  hence  that  it  contains  the  only  means  of  salva- 
tioa" 

To  so  firm  and  enviable  a  faith,  Byron  replied  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

"  Toil  recommend  what  is  very  difBcuit ;  for  how  is  it 
possible  for  one  who  is  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history, 
as  well  as  with  the  writings  of  the  most  renowned  theologi- 
ans, with  all  the  difficult  questions  which  have  agitated  the 
minds  of  the  most  learned,  and  who  sees  the  divisions  and 
sects  which  abound  in  Christianity,  and  the  bitter  language 
which  is  often  used  by  the  one  against  the  other;  how  is  it 
possible,  I  ask,  for  such  a  one  not  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  the  doctrines  which  have  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion  ? 
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One  Conncil  has  pronounced  against  anotlier ;  Popes  have  be- 
lied their  predecessors,  books  have  been  written  against  other 
books,  and  sects  have  risen  to  replace  other  sects ;  the  Pope 
has  opposed  the  Protestants  and  the  Protestants  the  Pope, 
"We  have  heard  of  Aiianiam,  Socinianism,  Methodism,  Quaker- 
ism, and  numberless  other  sects.  Why  have  these  existed  ? 
It  is  a  puzzle  for  the  brain ;  and  does  it  not,  after  all,  seem 
safer  to  say  '  Let  us  be  neutral ;  let  those  fight  who  will,  and 
when  they  have  settled  which  is  the  best  religion,  then  shall 
we  also  begin  to  study  it  f 

"  I,  however,  like,"  he  continued,  "  your  way  of  thinking, 
in  many  respects;  you  make  short  work  of  decrees  and 
councils,  you  reject  all  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
Scriptures,  you  do  not  admit  of  theological  works  filled  with 
Latin  and  Greek  of  both  high  and  low  church,  you  would 
even  suppress  many  abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  Church, 
and  you  are  right ;  but  I  question  whether  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  or  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  would  consider 
you  their  ally. 

"  As  for  predestination,  I  do  not  believe  as  S and 

M do  on  that  subject,  but  as  you  do ;  for  it  appears  to 

me  that  I  am  influenced  in  a  manner  which  I  can  not  under- 
stand, and  am  led  to  do  things  which  my  will  does  not  di- 
rect. If,  as  we  all  admit,  there  is  a  supreme  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  if,  as  you  say.  He  rules,  over  both  good  and  bad 
spirits,  then  those  actions  which  we  perform  against  our  will 
ai-e  likewise  under  His  direction.  I  have  never  tried  to  sift 
this  subject,  but  satisfied  myself  by  believing  that  there  is, 
in  certain  events,  a  predestination  which  depends  upon  the 
will  of  God." 

The  doctor  replied,  "that  he  had  founded  bis  belief  upon 
his  own  grounds." 

The  doctor  then  touched  upon  the  diiferences  which  ex- 
isted in  religions  opinions,  and  expressed  his  regret  at  this, 
while  showing,  nevertheless,  some  indulgence  for  those  Chris- 
tain  sects  which  do  not  attack  the  actual  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  But  he  was  intolerant  as  regards  other  sects, 
such  as  Arianisra,  Socinianism,  and  Swedenboi^ianism,  of 
which  lie  spoke  almost  with  passion. 

"  You  scum  to  hate  the  Socinians  greatly,"  remarked  By- 
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ron,"but  is  this  charitable?  Why  exclude  a  Socinian,who 
believes  honestly,  from  any  hope  of  salvation  ?  Does  he  not 
also  found  his  belief  upon  the  Bible  ?  It  is  a  religion  which 
gains  ground  daily.  Lady  Byron  is  much  in  favor  with  its 
followera.  We  were  wont  to  discuss  religious  matters  to- 
gether, and  many  of  our  misunderstandings  have  arisen  from 
that.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  I  think  her  religion  and  mine  were 
much  alike." 

Of  course  the  doctor  deplored  the  existence  of  such  bold 
doctrines. 

Lord  Byron  then  spoke  of  Shelley:— 

"  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  you  had  known  him,  and  that  I  might 
have  got  you  both  together.  You  remind  me  of  him,  not  only 
in  looks,  but  by  your  manner  of  speaking." 

Besides  physical  appearance,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
there  existed  a  great  likeness  between  the  two  minds,  differ- 
ent though  their  moral  tendencies  might  have  been.  In  both 
could  be  traced  that  degree  of  mysticism  and  espansiveness, 
which  make  the  poet  and  the  missionary.  Byron  praised  the 
virtues  of  Shelley,  and  styled  them  Christian,  and  spoke  main- 
ly of  his  great  benevolence  of  character,  and  of  his  generosity 
above  his  means. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  doctor, "  such  rare  virtues  are  es- 
teemed^among  Christians,  but  they  can  not  be  called  Chris- 
tian virtues,  unless  they  spring  from  Christian  principles : 
and  in  Shelley  they  were  not  so.  His  virtues  might  deserve 
human  praise,  they  were  no  doubt  pagan  vii-tues  ;  but  they 
were  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  God,  since  God  has  declared  "that 
nothing  pleases  Him  but  that  which  springs  from  a  good  mo- 
tive, especially  the  love  of  and  belief  in  Christ,  which  was 
wanting  in  Shelley," 

When  Kennedy  had  characterized  Shelley  in  even  strong- 
er terms,  Byron  said  to  him :  "  I  see  it  is  impossible  to  move 
your  Boul  to  any  sympathy,  or  even  to  obtain  from  ^u  in  com- 
mon justice  a  little  indulgence  for  an  unfortunate  young 
man,  gifted  with  a  lotly  mind  and  a  fine  imagination." 

These  remarks  reveal  the  tolerant  spirit  of  Lord  Byron, 
but  they  also  show  how  the  best  natures  are  spoiled  by  dog- 
matism. 

The  conversation  had  lasted  several  hours.     Night  was 
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comiiig  on,  and  the  doctor,  carried  away  by  his  zeal,  had  for- 
gotten the  hour.  His  host,  however,  did  nothing  to  remind 
him  ofit,  and  when  Kennedy  got  up  to  take  his  leave,  he  said 
to  Byron,  after  mating  excuses  for  remaining  so  long, "  God 
having  gifted  yon,  my  lord,  with  a  mind  which  can  grasp 
every  subject,  I  am  convinced  that  if  your  lordship  would  de- 
vote youi'self  to  the  study  of  religion,  you  would  become  one 
of  its  lights,  the  pride  of  your  country,  and  the  consolation 
of  every  honest  person." 

Lord  Byron  replied : — 

"  I  certainly  intend  to  Htndy  the  matter,  but  you  must 
give  me  a  little  time.  You  see  that  I  have  begun  well :  1 
listen  to  all  you  say.  Don't  you  find  that  my  ai'guments 
are  more  like  your  own  than  you  would  have  thought?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  doctor, "  and  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure. I  have  far  better  hopes  of  your  lordship's  conversion 
than  of  that  of  the  young  officers  who  listened  to  me  with- 
out understanding  the  meaning  of  my  words.  You  have 
shown  greater  patience  and  candor  than  I  could  have  imag- 
ined you  to  be  capable  of;  whereas  they,  on  the  contrary, 
exhibited  so  hardened  a  spirit  that  they  appeared  to  look  upon 
the  subject  as  one  which  lent  itself  admirably  to  ridicule  and 
laughter." 

"  You  must  allow,"  said  Byron,  "  that  in  the  times  in 
which  we  arc  now  living  it  is  difficult  to  bestow  attention 
to  any  serious  religious  matter,  I  think,  however,  I  can 
promise  to  reflect  even  more  on  the  subject  than  I  have  done 
hitherto,  without,  however,  promising  to  adopt  your  ortho- 
dox views." 

The  doctor  then  asked  him  leave  to  present  him  with  the 

work  of  B ,  which  he  commended  in  high  terms.     Lord 

Byron  said  he  would  have  great  pleasure  in  reading  it,  and 
told  the  doctor  that  be  should  always  be  happy  to  see  him, 
and  at  any  time  that  he  liked  to  come."  "  Should  I  be  out 
when  you  come,"  he  added, "  take  my  hooks  and  read  until 
my  return." 

On  leaving  Byron  the  doctor  reflected  over  all  that  had 
taken  place,  and  feared  that  his  zeal  had  carried  him  too  far 
— that  his  long  conversation  might  have  tired  rather  than 
interested  Byron  ;  but  on  the  whole,  he  concluded  by  saying 
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to  himself,  "It  appears  to  me,  that  Byron  never  exhiljitcd  the 
least  symptom  of  fatigue,  but,  on  the  eontraiy,  continually 
showed  great  attention  from  beginning  to  end." 

We  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  too  much  in  our  report  of  this 
conversation,  but  we  wished  to  do  so  for  several  reasons. 
First,  because  it  shows,  better  than  a  public  debate,  the  real 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  Byron  on  religious  matters,  next, 
the  real  nature  of  his  religious  opinions,  and  finally  we  find, 
in  Byron's  conversation,  virtues  such  as  amiability,  goodness, 
patience,  delicacy,  and  toleration,  which  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently noticed. 

The  sympathy  which  Kennedy  had  conceived  for  Byron 
after  the  public  meeting  greatly  increased  after  this  first 
conversation.  The  candor  and  simplicity  depicted  on  his 
handsome  countenance,  showed  that  his  lofty  intelligence 
could,  better  than  any  one  else,  grasp  the  tlieories  of  the 
doctor ;  and  the  latter  felt  that  if  he  could  not  prevail  in 
making  Byron  a  believer  m  his  own  orthodox  views,  at  least 
he  could  prepare  the  way  for  the  acquirement  of  every  virtue, 
and  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  profit  by  the  permission  given 
him  of  often  visiting  Byron. 

Meanwhile,  the  young  officers  continued  their  jokes,  and 
pretended  that  Byron  was  laughing  at  the  doctor,  and  mak- 
ing use  of  him  in  order  to  stndy  Methodism,  which  he  wished 
to  introduce  into  his  poem  of  "Don  Juan,"  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  community  of  feeling  between  two  frank  natures,  and 
Byron  felt  that  the  doctor's  sincerity  commanded  respect, 
while  the  doctor,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  that  Lord  Byron 
was  too  earnest  to  condescend  to  a  mockeiy  of  him. 

"  There  was,"  says  Kennedy,  "  nothing  flighty  in  his  man- 
ner with  me,  and  nothing  which  showed  any  desire  to  laugh 
at  religion," 

When  he  returned  to  see  Lord  Byron,  he  found  him  more 
than  ever  preoccupied  with  his  approaching  departure  for 
Continental  Greece,  and  engrossed  with  a  multitude  of  vari- 
ous occupations  and  visits.  Byron,  nevertheless,  received 
him  most  graciously,  and  maintained  that  jovial  humor  which 
was  one  of  his  characteristics  in  conversation.  Byron  had 
reflected  a  good  deal  since  his  last  interview  with  the  doctor, 
but  the  direction  which  his  thoughts  bad  taken  was  not  pre- 
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cisely  that  ■which  the  doctor  had  advised  him  to  puraue. 
They  did  not  agree  with  the  tenets  of  the  doctor's  religion. 
The  latter  had  not  advised  an  unlimited  use  of  one's  reason, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  recommended  reliance  on  the  tra- 
ditional and  orthodox  teachings  of  the  Church.  To  reason, 
however,  constituted  in  Byron  a  positive  necessity.  He 
conid  not  admit  that  God  had  given  us  the  power  of  thought 
not  to  make  use  of  it,  and  obliged  us  to  believe  that  which 
in  religion,  as  in  other  things,  appears  ridiculous  to  our  reason 
and  shocks  our  sense  of  jastice.  "  It  is  useless  to  tell  me,"  he 
said,  somewhere  in  his  memoranda,  "  that  I  am  to  believe  and 
not  to  reason :  you  might  just  as  well  tell  a  man, '  Wake  not, 
but  sleep.'  Then  to  be  threatened  with  etenial  sufferings 
and  torments  I — I  can  not  help  thinking  that  as  many  devils 
are  created  by  the  threat  of  eternal  punishment,  as  number- 
less criminals  are  made  by  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws." 

JTysteries  and  dogmas,  however,  were  not  objectionable 
to  Byron.  This  was  shown  in  his  conversation  with  Kennedy 
on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  and  of  predestination.  How- 
ever little  disposed  he  may  have  been  to  believe  in  myster- 
ies, he  nevertheless  bowed  in  submission  before  their  exist- 
ence, and  respected  the  "faith  which  they  inspire  in  minds 
more  happily  constituted  than  his  own.  His  partial  skepti- 
cism, or  i-ather  that  in  him  which  has  been  so  denominated, 
was  humble  and  modest  in  comparison  to  Montaigne's  skepti- 
cism. Byron  admitted  that  these  were  mysteries  because 
tho  littleness  of  man  and  the  greatness  of  God  were  ever 
present  to  him.  He  would  have  agreed  with  Newton  in  say- 
ing that  "he  was  like  a  child  playing  on  the  beach  with  the 
waves  which  bathed  the  sands.  The  water  with  which  he 
played  was  what  he  knew ;  what  he  ignored  was  the  wide- 
spread ocean  before  him."  Surrounded  as  we  are  by  myster- 
ies on  all  sides,  he  would  have  esteemed  it  presumption  on 
his  part  to  i-ejeet,  in  the  name  of  science,  all  the  mysteries  of 
religion,  when  science  itself  has  only  to  deal  with  phenomena. 
All  is  necessarily  a  mystery  in  its  origin,  and  not  to  under- 
stand was  no  sufficient  reason  in  the  eyes  of  Byron  to  deny 
altogether  the  existence  of  matters  relating  to  the  Divinity. 
Could  he  reject  religious  dogmas  under  the  pretext  of  not 
being  able  to  understand  thera,  when  he  admitted  others 
G2 
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equally  difficult  of  comprehension,  although  supported  by 
logical  proofs  ? 

Among  the  mysteries  of  religion  founded  entirely  upon 
revelation,  there  was  one,  however,  which  not  only  -weighed 
upon  his  mind,  but  actually  gave  him  positive  pain.  This 
was  the  dogma  of  eternal  punishment,  which  he  could  not 
reconcile  with  the  idea  of  an  omnipotent  Creator,  as  omnip- 
otence implies  perfect  goodness  and  justice,  of  which  the  ideal 
has  been  implanted  in  our  hearts.  Here  again  his  objections 
sprang  from  kindness  of  disposition. 

After  speaking  a  while  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  Byron 
said  to  Kennedy  : — 

*'  There  is  a  book  which  I  must  show  you,"  and,  haviug 
chosen  from  a  number  of  books  on  the  tabic  an  octavo  vol- 
ume, entitled  "  Illustrations  of  the  Moral  Government  of  God, 
by  E.  Smith,  M.D,,  London,"  he  showed  it  to  Kennedy,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  knew  of  it.  On  Kennedy  replying  in 
the  negative,  Byron  said  that  the  author  of  the  book  proved 
that  hell  was  not  a  place  of  eternal  punishment. 

"  This  is  no  new  doctrine,"  replied  Kennedy, "  and  I  pre- 
sume the  author  to  be  a  Socinian,  who,  if  consistent  at 
with  his  opinions,  will  sooner  or  later  reject  the  Bible  entire- 
ly, and  avow  himself  to  be  what  he  really  is  already,  namely, 
a  Deist.     Where  did  yonr  lordship  find  the  book?" 

"  It  was  sent  to  me  from  England,"  replied  Byron, "  to  con- 
vert me,  I  suppose.  The  author's  arguments  are  very  pow- 
erful. They  are  taken  from  the  Bible,  and,  while  proving 
that  the  day  will  come  when  every  intellectual  being  will  en- 
joy the  bliss  of  eternal  happiness,  he  shows  how  impos'sible 
is  the  doctrine  which  pretends  that  sin  and  misery  can  exist 
eternally  under  the  government  of  a  God  whose  principle  at- 
tributes are  goodness  and  love." 

"But,"  said  Kennedy." how  does  he  then  explain  the  ex- 
istence of  sin  in  the  world  for  upward  of  6000  years?  That 
is  equally  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  perfect  love  and 
goodness  as  united  in  God." 

"  I  can  not  admit  the  soundness  of  your  argument,"  replied 
Byron;  "for  God  may  allow  sin  an^  misery  to  co-exist  for 
a  time,  but  His  goodness  must  prevail  in  the  end,  and  cause 
their  existence  to  cease.     At  any  rate  it  is  better  to  believe 
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that  the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  while  allowing  evil  to  exist 
as  a  means  of  our  arriving  at  perfection,  will  show  itself  still 
greater  some  day  when  every  intellectual  being  shall  bo  pu- 
rified and  freed  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  misery." 

As  Kennedy  persisted  in  arguing  against  the  author's  opin- 
ions, Lord  Byron  asked  him  "  Why  he  was  so  desirous  of 
proving  the  eternity  of  hell,  since  sucli  a  doctrine  was  most 
decidedly  against  the  gentle  and  kind  character  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Chi-ist?"  To  other  arguments  on  the  same  subject, 
Byron  replied,  that  he  could  not  determine  as  to  the  justice 
of  their  conclusions,  bitt  that  he  could  not  help  thinking  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  show  that  in  the  end  all  ci-eated 
beings  must  be  happy,  and  therefore  rather  agreed  with  Mr. 
Smith  than  with  the  doctor. 

As  Lord  Byron,  however,  had  always  allowed  that  man 
was  free  in  thought  and  action,  and  therefore  a  responsible 
being  made  to  justify  the  ends  of  Providence,  he  believed 
that  Pi-ovidence  did  give  some  sanction  to  the  laws  implant- 
ed in  our  natures.  Sinners  must  be  punished,  but  a  merci- 
ful God  must  proportion  punishments  to  the  weakness  of  our 
natures,  and  Byron  therefore  inclined  toward  the  Catholic 
belief  in  Purgatory,  which  agreed  better  with  his  own  appre- 
ciation of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God. 

Lord  Byron's  preference  for  Catholicism  is  well  known. 
His  first  successes  of  oratory  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  duo 
to  the  cause  of  Catholicism  in  Ireland,  which  he  defended ; 
and  when  he  wished  his  little  daughter  Allegra  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  Catholic  faith,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hoppner,  British 
consul  at  Venice,  who  had  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in 
the  child,  to  say  that : — 

"In  the  convent  of  Bagna-Cavallo  she  will  at  least  have 
her  education  advanced,  and  her  morals  and  religion  cared 
for.  ....  It  is,  besides,  my  wish  that  she  should  be  a  Bo- 
man  Catholic,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  best  religion,  as  it  is 
assuredly  the  oldest  of  the  various  branches  of  Christianity." 

This  predilection  for  Catholicism  was  not  the  result  of 
the  poetry  of  that  religion,  or  of  the  effect  which  its  pomps 
and  goi^eous  ceremonies  produced  upon  the  imagination. 
They,  no  doubt,  were  not  indifferent  to  a  mind  so  easily  im- 
pressed as  his, but  not  sufiicient  to  justify  his  preference;  for 
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Byron,  although  a  poet,  never  allowed  hia  reason  to  be  sway- 
ed by  his  imagination.  He  reasoned  upon  every  subject. 
His  objections  proceeded  as  much  from  his  mind  as  his  heart. 
"  Catholicism,"  he  was  wont  eay,  "  is  the  most  ancient  of 
worships ;  and  as  for  our  own  heresy,  it  unquestionably  had 
its  origin  in  vice.  With  regard  to  those  difficulties  which 
baffle  oar  understanding,  are  they  more  easily  explained  by 
Protestants  than  by  Catholics  ? 

"  Catholicism,  at  least,  is  a  consoling  religion,  and  its  be- 
lief in  Purgatory  conciliates  the  justice  of  the  Almighty  with 
His  goodness.  Why  has  Protestantism  given  up  so  himian 
a  belief?  To  intercede  for  and  do  good  to  beings  whom 
we  have  loved  here  below,  is  to  be  not  altogether  separated 
from  them." 

"  I  often  regretted,"  he  said  on  one  occasion  at  Pisa, "  that 
I  was  not  born  a  Catholic.  Purgatory  is  a  consoling  doc- 
trine. I  am  surprised  that  the  Beformers  gave  it  up,  or  that 
they  did  not  at  least  substitute  for  it  something  equally  con- 
soling. It  is,"  he  remarked  to  Shelley,  "  a  refinement  of  tbo 
doctrine  of  transmigration  taught  by  your  stupid  philoso- 
phers." 

It  was,  therefore,  chiefly  this  doctrine,  and  his  abhorrence 
of  Calvin,  which  attracted  Byron  toward  Catholicism,  A 
comparison  was  made  before  him,  on  one  occasion,  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  "What  matters,"  said  By- 
ron, "  that  Pi-otestantism  has  decreased  the  number  of  its  obli- 
gations, and  reduced  its  articles  of  faith  ?  Both  religions  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  origin, — authority  and  examination.  It 
mattei's  little  that  the  measures  of  either  be  different ;  but 
why  does  the  Protestant  deny  to  the  Catholic  the  privilege, 
which  he  claims  more  than  he  uses,  of  free  examination? 
Catholics  also  claim  the  right  of  proving  the  soundness  of 
their  belief,  and,  therefore,  admit  likewise  the  right  of  discus- 
sion and  examination.  As  for  authority,  if  the  Catholic  obeys 
the  Church  and  considers  it  infallible,  does  not  the  Protest- 
ant do  the  same  with  the  Bible  ?  And  while  recognizing  the 
authority  of  the  Church  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  he 
claims  a  right  to  free  examination,  does  ho  not  incur  the  lia- 
bihty  of  being  thought  inconsistent?  And,  after  all,  is  not 
the  authority  of  the  Church  the  better  of  the  two  ?    There 
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seems  to  greater ,peace  for  the  mind  who  confides  in  it,  than 
in  the  belief  in  the  authority  of  a  book,  where  one  must  ever 
seek  the  way  to  salvation  by  becoming  a  theologian,  as  it 
■were.  And  is  it  not  fairer  to  have  certain  books,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  'Apocalypse,'  explained  to  us  by  the  Church, 
than  to  have  them  expounded  by  people  more  or  leas  well 
informed  or  prejudiced?" 

Such  were  Byi-on's  views,  if  not  his  very  words.    Before 
Byron  left  for  Greece,  Kennedy  had  several  other  conversa- 
tions with  him ;  but  as  the  limits  of  this  chapter  do  not  allow 
of  my  entering  into  them,  I  will  merely  add  t 
prove  the  groat  charm  of  Byron's  mind,  and  the  n 

of  his  nature  in  dealing  with  persons  of  contrary 
his  own,  but  who  argued  honestly  and  from  con  n,     S 

it  came  about  that,  although  the  most  docile  of  t      d 
pupils,  he  refused  to  change  his  views  coneen  n  m 

punishment.    During  one  of  the  last  of  Kenned         is 
him,  he  found  several  young  men  with  Lord  h       n   a 

among  these  M.  S ,  and  M.  F .     The  form       &»    d 

at  one  comer  of  the  table,  was  explaining  to  Count  Gamba 
certain  views  which  were  any  thing  but  orthodox.  Lord 
Byron  turned  to  the  doctor,  and  said : — 

"  Have  you  .heard  what  S said  ?    I  assure  you,  he  has 

not  made  one  step  toward  conversion;  he  is  worse  than 
I  am. " 

M.  F having  joined  in  the  conversation,  and  said  that 

there  were  many  contradictions  in  the  Scriptures,  Byron  re- 
plied : — 

"This  is  saying  too  much;  I  am  a  sufficiently  good  be- 
liever not  to  discover  any  contradictions  in 'the  Scriptures 
which  can  not,  upon  reflection,  be  explained ;  what  most 
troubles  me  ia  eternal  punishment:  I  am  not  prepared  to 
believe  in  so  terrible  a  dogma,  and  this  is  my  only  diffi;r- 
ence  with  the  doctor's  views ;  but  he  will  not  allow  that  I 
am  an  orthodox  Christian,  unless  I  agree  with  him  in  that 
matter." 

This  was  said  half-seriously,  half-jestingly,  but  in  ao  amiar 
ble  a  manner,  and  in  a  tone  which  was  so  free  from  mockery, 
that  even  the  austere  doctor  was  fain  to  forgive  him  for  en- 
tertaining such  erroneous  views. 
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When  Byron  left  for  Missolonghi,  he  carried  away  with 
him  a  real  regard  for  Kennedy,  notwithstanding  their  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  Kennedy,  on  the  other  band,  had  con- 
ceived for  Byron  the  greatest  lilting,  and,  indeed,  shows  it 
in  his  book.  His  portrait  of  Lord  Byron  is  bo  good,  that  we 
have  thought  it  right  to  reproduce  it,  together  with  his  gen- 
eral impressions  in  another  chapter. 

Byron's  death  plunged  Kennedy  into  the  deepest  grief; 
and  it  was  then  that  he  gathered  all  his  conversations  which 
he  had  had  with  Lord  Byron  into  one  volume,  which  he  pub- 
lished. But  his  friends,  or  so-called  friends,  showed  them- 
selves hostile  to  the  publication.  Some  feared  that  he 
would  exaggerate  either  Lord  Byron's  faith  or  want  of  it, 
and  othei-8,  less  disinterested,  apprehended  the  revelation  of 
some  of  their  own  views,  which  might  fail  to  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  public  at  home.  When,  therefore,  Kenne- 
dy applied  to  several  of  these  who  were  at  Missolonghi  to 
know  in  what  i-eligious  frame  of  mind  Byron  died,  he  met 
with  rebukes  of  all  kinds,  and  his  credit  was  attacked  by  ar- 
ticles in  newspapei-s,  endeayoring  to  show  that  Byron  had 
all  along  been  laughing  at  the  doctor.  All  these  attacks 
might  have  influenced  Kennedy's  picture  of  Byron,  but  it 
will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  puritanical 
touches,  the  artist's  picture  is  not  unworthy  of  the  original. 

In  the  preface  to  his  book,  the  doctor,  not  knowing  wheth- 
er he  should  make  use  of  the  conversation  he  had  had  with 
Byron  to  give  a  greater  interest  to  his  work,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  be  of  use  to  the  public,  answers  bis  own  objec- 
tions in  the  following  words : — 

"  If  my  doing  so  would  injure  his  character  or  fame,  there 
could  not  be  a  moment's  hesitation  in  deciding  on  the  base- 
ness of  the  measure.  But,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  true  state- 
ment of  what  occurred  will  place  his  lordship's  character  in 
a  fairer  light  than  he  has  himself  done  in  many  of  his  writ- 
ings, or  than  can,  perhaps,  be  done  by  a  fiiendly  biographer. 
The  brightest  parts  of  his  life  were  those  which  he  spent 
in  Cephalonia  and  Missolonghi,  and  the  fact  of  his  wishing 
to  bear  Christianity  explained  by  one,  simply  because  he 
believed  him  to  be  sincere,  confessing  that  he  derived  no  hap- 
piness from  his  unsettled  notions  on  religion,  expressing  a 
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desire  to  be  convinced,  and  his  carrying  with  him  religious 
hooks,  and  promising  to  give  the  subject  a  more  attentive 
study  than  he  had  ever  done,  will  throw  a  certain  lustre  over 
the  darker  side  of  his  fame,  .  .  ,  and  deprive  deists  of  the 
right  of  quoting  him  as  a  cool,  .deliberate  rejecter  of  Chria- . 
tianity," 

To  these  very  significant  declarations,  coming  as  they  do 
from  SO  conscientious  a  believer  as  Kennedy,  I  shall  add  the 
testimony  of  a  few  persons  who  have  been  eonspieuous  by 
their  hostility  to  Byron.  Mr.  Gait  is  one  of  these,  and  yet 
he  says  ;■ — ■ 

"  I  am  persuaded,  nevertheless,  that  to  class  him  among 
absolute  infidels  were  to  do  injustice  to  his  memory,  and  that 
he  has  suffered  uncharitably  in  the  opinion  of  the  '  rigidly 
righteous,'  who,  because  he  had  not  attached  himself  to  any 
particular  sect  or  congregation,  assumed  that  he  was  an  ad- 
versary to  religion.  To  claim  for  him  any  credit  as  a  pious 
man  would  be  absurd  ;  but,  to  suppose  he  had  not  as  deep 
an  interest  as  other  men  '  in  his  soul's  health  and  welfare,' 
was  to  impute  to  him  a  nature  which  can  not  exist." 

And  elsewhere,  after  showing,  first,  what  Byron  did  not 
believe  in ;  secondly,  ivhat  he  would  have  liked  to  believe,  bat 
which  hftd  not  sufficient  grounds  to  satisfy  his  reason ;  third- 
ly, what  he  did  actually  believe, Mr.  Gait  adds: — 

"  Whatever  was  the  degree  of  Lord  Byron's  dubiety  as  to 
points  of  faith  and  doctrine,  he  could  not  be  accused  of  gross 
ignorance,  nor  described  as  animated  by  any  hostile  feeling 
against  religion." 

The  same  biographer  says  elsewhere  : — 

"That  Byron  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  essence  of  nat- 
ural piety;  that  he  often  felt  the  power  and  being  of  a  God 
thrilling  in  all  his  frame,  and  glowing  in  his  bosom,  I  de- 
clare my  thorough  persuasion ;  and  that  he  believed  in  some 
of  the  tenets  and  in  the  philosophy  of  Christianity,  as  they  in- 
fluence the  spirit  and  conduct  of  men,  I  am  as  little  disposed 
to  doubt ;  especially  if  those  portions  of  his  works  which  only 
trench  upon  the  subject,  and  which  bear  the  impression  of 
fervor  and  earnestness,  may  be  admitted  as  evidence.  But 
he  was  not  a  member  of  any  particular  chai'ch." 

Medwin,  who    might  be  considered  to  be  an  authority, 
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before  hia  vanity  was  wounded  by  the  publication  of  writ- 
ings wherein  his  good  faith  was  questioned,  and  it  was 
shown  that  Lord  Byron  had  no  great  esteem  for  his  talents, 

"  It  is  difRcult  to  judge,  from  the  contradictory  nature  of 
his  writings,  what  the  religious  opinions  of  Lord  Byron  were. 
But  on  the  whole,  if  he  were  occasionally  skeptical,  yet  his 
wavering  never  amounted  to  ei  disbelief  in  the  divine  Fonnd- 
er  of  Christianity.  '  I  always  took  great  delight,'  observed 
he,  'in  the  English  Cathedral  service.  It  can  not  fail  to  in- 
spire every  man  who  feels  at  all,  with  devotion.  Notwith- 
standing which,  Christianity  is  not  the  best  source  of  inspi- 
ration for  a  poet.  No  poet  should  be  tied  down  to  a  direct 
profession  offeith.  Metaphysics  open  a  vast  field.  Nature 
and  heterodoxy  present  to  the  poet's  ims^nation  fertile 
sources  from  which  Christianity  forbids  him  to  draw;  and  he 
exemplified  his  meaning  by  a  review  of  the  works  of  Tasso 
a.nd  Milton. 

" '  Here  is  a  little  book  somebody  has  sent  me  about  Chris- 
tianity,"he  said  to  Shelley  and  me, 'that  has  made  me  very 
uncomfortable.  The  reasoning  seems  to  me  very  strong,  the 
proofs  are  very  staggering.  I  don't  think  you  can  answer  it, 
Shelley ;  at  least,  I  am  sure  I  can't,  and,  what  is  mor%  I  don't 
wish  to  do  BO.'" 

Speaking  of  Gibbon,  he  says, — "  L B thought  the 

question  set  at  rest  in  the  '  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,' 
but 'I  am  not  so  easily  convinced.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  voli- 
tion to  unbelieve.  Who  likes  to  own  that  he  has  been  a  fool 
all  his  life, — to  unlearn  all  that  he  h^  been  taught  in  his 
youth?  Or  can  think  that  some  of  the  best  men  that  ever 
lived  have  been  fools  ?"    And  again, — 

"You  believe  in  Plato's  three  principles,  why  not  in  the 
Trinity  ?  One  is  not  more  mystical  than  the  other.  I  don't 
know  why  I  am  considered  an  enemy  to  religion,  and  an  un- 
believer. I  disowned  the  other  day  that  I  was  of  Shelley's 
school  in  metaphyics,  though  I  admired  his  poetry," 

"Although,''  says  Lord  Harrington,  "  Byron  was  no  Chris- 
tian, he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  It 
is,  therefore,  equally  remote  from  tntth  to  represent  him  as 
either  an  atheist  or  a  Christian,     lie  was,  as  iie  has  often 
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told  me,  a  confirmed  Deist."  Further  on,  the  same  writer 
adds  ;— 

"Byi-on  always  maintained  that  he  was  a  skeptic,  but  he 
was  uot  BO  at  all.  During  a  ride  at  Cephalonia,  which  lasted 
two  or  three  hours  almost  without  a  pause,  he  "began  to  talk 
about '  Cain '  and  his  religious  opinions,  and  he  condemned  all 
atheists,  and  maintained  the  principles  of  Deism."  Mr,  Fin- 
lay,  who  used  to  see  Lord  Byron  in  Greece,  says,  in  a  letter 
to  his  Mend  Lord  Harrington : — 

"  Lord  Byron  liked  exceedingly  to  converse  upon  religious 
topics,  but  I  never  once  heard  him  openly  profess  to  be  a 
Deist." 

These  quotations  are  sulRciently  numerous,  and  all  point 
to  the  same  conclusion,  but  I  must  quote  the  words  of  Gam- 
ba  before  I  conclude  this  subject.  He  was,  as  it  is  known, 
the  great  friend  of  Byron,  and  alas !  sacrificed  his  noble  self, 
■at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  to  the  cause  of  Greece.  To  Ken- 
nedy's inquiries  respecting  Lord  Byron's  religions  tenden- 
cies at  Missolonghi,  P.  Gamba  replied  as  follows : — 

"My  belief  is  that  Ms  religions  opinions  were  not  fixed. 
I  mean,  that  he  was  not  more  inclined  towai-d  one  than  to- 
ward another  of  the  Christian  sects ;  but  that  his  feelings 
were  thoroughly  i-eligious,  and  that  he  entertained  the  high- 
est respect  for  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  which  he  considered  to 
be  the  source  of  virtue  and  of  goodness.  As  for  the  incom- 
prehensible mysteries  of  reUgion,  his  mind  floated  in  doubts 
which  he  wished  most  earnestly  to  dispel,  as  they  oppressed 
him,  and  that  is  why  he  never  avoided  a  conversation  on  the 
subject,  as  you  are  well  aware. 

"  I  have  often  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  him  at 
times  when  the  soul  involuntarily  expresses  its  most  sincere 
convictions;  inthemidstofdangers, bothat seaandonland; 
in  the  quiet  contemplation  of  a  calm  and  beautiful  night,  in 
the  deepest  solitude,  etc. ;  and  I  remarked  that  his  thoughts 
always  were  imbued  with  a  religions  sentiment.  The  first 
time  I  ever  had  a  conversation  with  him  on  that  subject  was 
at  Ravenna,  my  native  place,  a  little  more  than  four  years 
ago. .  We  were  riding  together  in  a  pine  wood,  on  a  beauti- 
ful spring  day,  and  all  was  conducive  to  religious  meditation. 
'  How,'  said  he  '  raising  our  eyes  to  heaven,  or  directing  them 
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to  the  earth,  can  we  doubt  of  the  existence  of  God  ?  Or 
how,  turning  them  inwai-d,  can  we  doubt  that  there  is  some- 
thing within  us  more  noble  and  more  durable  than  the  clay 
of  which  we  are  formed?  Those  who  do  not. hear,  or  are 
unwilling  to  listen  to  those  feelings,  must  necessarily  be  of  a 
vile  nature.'  I  answered  him  with  all  those  reasons  which 
the  superficial  philosophy  of  Helvetiua,  his  disciples  and  his 
masters,  have  taught.  He  replied  with  very  strong  argu- 
ments and  profound  eloquence,  and  I  perceived  that  obstinate 
contradiction  on  this  subject,  forcing  him  to  reason  upon  it, 
gave  him  pain.    This  discourse  made  a  deep  impression  on 

"Many  times,  and  in  various  circumstances,  I  have  heard 
him  confirm  the  same  sentiments,  and  he  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  deeply  convinced  of  their  truth.  Last  year,  at 
Genoa,  when  we  were  preparing  for  our  journey  to  Greece, 
he  used  to  converse  with  me  alone  for  two  or  three  hours 
every  evening,  seated  on  the  terrace  of  his  palace  in  Albano, 
in  the  fine  evenings  of  spring,  whence  there  opened  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  that  superb  city  and  the  adjoining  sea.  Our 
conversation  turned  almost  always  on  Greece,  for  which  we 
were  so  soon  to  depart,  or  on  religious  subjects.  In  vari- 
ous ways  I  heard  him  confirm  the  sentiments  which  I  have 
already  mentioned  to  you.  '  Why,  then,'  said  I  to  him, '  have 
you  earned  for  yourself  the  name  of  impious,  and  enemy  of 
all  religious  belief,  from  your  writings  ?'  He  answered, '  TTiey 
arc  not  understood,  and  are  wrongly  interpreted  by  the 
malevolent.  My  object  is  only  to  combat  hypocrisy,  which 
I  abhor  in  every  thing,  and  particularly  in  religion,  and  which 
now  unfortunately  appears  to  mo  to  be  prevalent,  .  .  .  and 
for  this  alone  do  those  to  whom  you  allude  wish  to  render 
me  odious,  and  make  me  out  to  be  an  impious  person,  and 
a  monster  of  incredulity.' 

"Forthe  Bible  he  had  always  a  particular  respect.  It  was 
his  custom  to  have  it  always  on  his  study  table,  particularly 
during  these  Is^t  months ;  and  you  well  know  how  familiar 
it  was  to  him,  since  he  sometimes  knew  how  to  correct  your 
inaccurate  citations. 

"  Fletcher  may  have  informed  you  about  his  happy  state 
of  mind  in  his  last  moments.     He  often  repeated  subjects 
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from  the  Testament,  and  ■when,  in  his  last  inoinents,  he  had 
in  vain  attempted  to  make  known  his  wishes  with  respect 
to  hia  daughter,  and  others  most  dear  to  him  in  life,  and 
when,  onaccount  of  the  wanderings  of  his  mind,  he  could  not 
Bacceed  in  making  himself  understood,  Fletcher  answered 
him, '  Nothing  is  nearer  my  heart  than  to  execute  your  wish- 
es ;  bat,  unfortunately,  I  have  scarcely  been  able  to  compre- 
hend half  of  them.'  '  Is  it  possible  V  he  replied.  '  Alas !  it 
is  too  late.  How  unfortunate  !  Not  my  ■will,  but  the  ■will 
of  God  be  done.'  There  remained  to  him  only  a  few  inter- 
vals of  reason  and  interruptions  of  delirium,  the  effect  of  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head. 

"He  often  expressed  to  me  the  contempt  which  be  felt 
for  those  called  e^rits  forts  (a  set^  of  ignorant  egotists,  inca- 
pable of  any  generous  action,  and  hypocrites  themselves),  in 
their  affected  contempt  of  every  faith. 

"  He  professed  a  complete  toleration,  and  a  particular  re- 
spect for  every  sincere  conviction.  He  would  have  deemed 
it  an  unpardonable  crime  to  detach  any  one  persuaded  of  the 
truth  from  his  belief,  although  it  might  be  tinctured  with 
absurdity,  because  he  believed  it  could  lead  to  no  other  end 
than  to  render  him  an  infidel." 

After  so  many  prools  of  Byron's  religious  tendencies,  is 
it  not  right  to  ask.  What  was  that  skepticism  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said  that  it  has  been  almost  received  as  a 
fact  by  the  world  generally  ?  Did  he  not  believe  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  religion  ?  In  a  God,  Creator  of  all  things  ?  In  the 
spirituality,  and  therefore  immortality,  of  the  soul?  In  our 
liberty  of  action,  and  our  moral  responsibility?  We  have 
seen  what  others  have  said  on  each  of  these  subjects;  let  us 
now  see  what  he  said  himself  upon  the  subject.  But  some 
■will  object,  "Are  you  going  to  judge  of  his  views  from  his 
poetry  ?  Can  one  attach  much  importance  to  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  verse?  Do  not  poets  often  say  that  which  they 
do  not  think,  but  which  genius  inspires  them  to  write  ?  Are 
such  dictates  to  be  considered  as  their  own  views?"  Such 
objections  may  be  valid,  and  we  shall  so  far  respect  them, 
therefore,  as  to  dismiss  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  and  treat  only 
of  that  which  he  has  written  in  prose:  we  will  not  consider 
him  when  under  the  influence  of  inspiration  and  of  genius. 
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but  when  given  up  entirely  to  tlie  sUent  examination  of  his 
conscience.  What  did  his  thorough  good  sense  tell  him 
about  religion  in  general  ?  The  following  note,  in  which  he 
repels  the  stupid  and  wicked  attacks  of  Southey,  who  called 
him  a  skeptic,  will  prove  it  :— 

"One  mode  of  worship  yields  to  another,  bnt  there  never 
will  be  a  country  without  a  worship  of  some  sort.  Some 
will  instance  France;  but  the  Parisians  alone,  and  a  fanat- 
ical faction  of  them,  maintained  for  a  short  time  the  absurd 
dogma  of  theophilanthropy.  If  the  English  Church  is  up- 
set, it  will  be  by  the  hands  of  its  own  sectaries,  not  by  those 
of  skeptics.  People  are  too  wise,  too  well  informed,  to  sub- 
nait  to  an  impious  unbelief  There  may  exist  a  few  specula- 
tors without  faith ;  but  they  are  small  in  numbers,  and  their 
opinions,  being  without  enthusiasm  or  appeal  to  the  passions, 
can  not  make  proselytes  unless  they  are  persecuted,  that  be- 
ing the  only  means  of  augmenting  any  sects," 

"'I  am  always,'  he  writes  in  his  memorandum,  'most  re- 
ligious upon  a  sunshiny  day,  as  if  there  were  some  association, 
some  internal  approach  to  greater  light  and  purity  and  the 
tindler  of  this  dark  lantern  of  our  existence. 

" '  The  night  had  also  a  religious  influence,  and  even  more 
so  when  I  viewed  the  moon  and  stars  through  Herschel's 
telescope,  and  saw  tliat  they  were  worlds,' " 

And  what  thought  Byron  of  the  existence  of  God  ?  "  Sup- 
posing even,"  lie  says,  "  that  man  existed  before  God,  even 
his  higher  pre-Adamite  supposititious  creation  must  have 
had  an  origin  and  a  creator,  for  a  creation  is  a  more  natural 
imagination  than  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms;  all  things 
remount  to  a  fountain,  though  they  may  flow  to  an  ocean. 

"If,  according  to  some  speculations,  you  could  prove  the 
world  many  thousand  years  older  than  the  Mosaic  chronolo- 
gy, or  if  you  could  get  rid  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  apple, 
and  serpent,  still  what  is  to  be  set  up  in  their  stead  ?  or  how 
is  the  difficulty  removed  ?  Things  must  have  had  a  begin- 
ning, and  what  matters  it  when  or  how  ?" 

If  Byron  did  not  question  the  existence  of  God,  did  he 
doubt  the  spirituality  and  immortality  of  the  soul?  Here 
are  some  of  his  answers:— 

"  What  is  poetry  ?"  he  asked  himself  in  his  memorandum, 
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and  he  replied — "The  feeling  of  a  former  world  and  future." 
And  further,  in  the  same  memorandum : — 

"  Of  the  immortality  of  the  bouI,  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  if  we  attend  to  the  action  of  the 
mind  for  a  moment :  it  is  in  perpetual  a<;tivity.  I  used  to 
doubt  it,  but  reflection  has  taught  me  better.  The  stoics 
Epictetus  and  Aurelius  call  the  present  state  '  a  soul  which 
drags  a  carcass ' — a  heavy  ch^n,  to  be  sui-e,  but  all  chains, 
being  material,  may  be  shaken  ofE  How  far  our  future  life 
will  be  individual,  or,  rather,  how  far  it  will  at  all  resem- 
ble our  present  existence,  is  another  question ;  but  that  the 
mind  is  eternal,  seems  as  probable  as  that  the  body  is  not 
so.  Of  course,!  here  venture  upon  the  question  without  re- 
curring to  revelation,  which,  however,  is  at  least  as  rational 
a  solution  of  it  as  any  other.  A  material  resun-eetion  seems 
strange  and  even  absurd,  except  for  purposes  of  punishment : 
Mid  all  punishment  which  is  to  revenge,  rather  than  correct, 
must  be  morally  wrong :  and  when  the  world  is  at  an  end, 
what  moral  or  warning  purpose  can  eternal  tortures  answer  ? 
Human  pi^sions  have  probably  disfignred  the  Divine  doc- 
trines here ;  but  the  whole  thing  is  inscrutable." 

And  again : — 

"  I  have  often  been  inclined  to  materialism  in  philosophy ; 
hut  could  never  bear  its  introduction  into  Christianity,  which 
appears  to  me  essentially  founded  upon  the  soul.  For  this 
reason,  Priestley's  'Christian  Materialism'  always  struck  me 
as  deadly.  Believe  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  if  yon  will, 
but  not  without  a  sonl.  The  deuce  is  in  it,  if  after  having  had 
a  soul  (as,  surely,  the  mind,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  is)  in  this 
world,  we  must  part  with  it  in  the  next,  even  for  an  immortal 
materiality ;  and  I  own  my  partiality  for  spirit." 

It  has  already  been  seen  that,  in  his  early  youth,  he  was 
intimately  convinced  of  the  immortality  of  his  soul,  by  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  his  conscience.  But  it  is  equally 
proved  that,  as  his  soul  became  more  perfect,  and  rose  more 
and  more  toward  all  that  is  great  und  virtuous.  Lis  conviction 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  became  still  more  certain. 

The  beautiful  words  which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Parry,  a 
few  hours  before  his  agony,  confirm  our  assertions  r — 

"  Eternity  and  space  ai-e  before  me ;  but  on  this  subject, 
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thank  God,  I  am  happy  and  at  ease.  The  thought  of  living 
eternally,  of  again  reviving,  is  a  great  pleasure.  Christianity 
is  the  purest  and  most  liberal  religion  in  the  world ;  but  the 
numerous  teachers  who  are  continually  worrying  mankind 
with  their  denunciations  and  their  doctrines,  are  the  greatest 
enemies  of  religion.  I  have  read,  with  more  attention  than 
half  of  them,  the  Book  of  Christianity,  and  I  admire  the  lib- 
eral and  truly  charitable  principles  which  Christ  has  laid 
down.  There  arc  questions  connected  with  this  subject, 
which  none  but  Almighty  God  can  solve.  Time  and  space, 
who  can  conceive?     None  but  God  :  on  Him  I  rely." 

If  he  neither  qaestioned  tbe  existence  of  God  nor  the 
spirituality  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  did  he  question  our 
liberty  of  thought,  and  hence  our  moral  responsibility? 

To  put  such  a  question,  ia  to  misunderstand  Byron  com- 
pletely. Who,  more  than  Byron,  ever  believed  in  our  right 
of  judgment,  and  proclaimed  that  right  more  strenuously 
than  he  has,  in  prose  and  in  verse  ?  Let  any  one  who  has 
read  "Manfred,"  say  whether  a  poet  ever  developed  such 
Christian  and  philosophical  views  with  greater  energy  and 
power. 

Did  Lord  Byron  really  question,  in  his  poems,  the  infinite 
goodness  of  God,  as  he  has  been  accused  of  doing  ?  Did  bis 
doubts  and  perplexities  of  mind,  caused  by  the  temblc  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  evil,  ever  go  beyond  the  limits  of  tbe 
doubts  which  beset  the  minds  of  intellectual  men,  when  the 
light  of  faith  fails  to  aid  them  in  their  philosophical  research- 
es after  truth? 

When  he  published  his  drama,  "  Cain,  a  Mystery,"  he  was 
attacked  by  enemies  in  the  most  violent  manner.  They  se- 
lected the  arguments  put  into  the  mouth  of  Lucifer,  and  their 
influence  upon  Cain,  to  prove  that  this  biblical  poem  was 
a  blasphemous  composition,  and  that  its  author  was  conse- 
quently deserving  of  being  outlawed,  as  having  attempted 
to  question  the  supreme  wisdom  of  God.  But  most  certain- 
ly Lucifer  speaks  in  the  poem  as  Lucifer  should  speak,  unless, 
indeed,  the  Evil  Spirit  ought  to  speak  as  a  theologian,  and 
the  first  assassin  as  a  meek  orthodox  Christian  ?  Byron  gave 
them  each  the  language  logically  most  suited  to  their  re- 
spective characters,  as  Milton  did,  without,  however,  incur- 
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ring  the  accusation  of  impiety.  It  was  argued  that  Byron 
ought,  at  least,  to  have  introduced  some  one  charged  with 
the  defense  of  the  right  doctrines.  But  waa  not  the  drama 
entitled  a  Mystery,  and  was  not  the  title  to  he  justified,  as  it 
were  ?  Could  he  have  done  otherwise,  even  if  he  had  wished 
it  ever  so  much?  What  could  Adam,  or  even  God's  angel, 
do  better  than  remain  silent  iu  presence  of  the  mental  agony 
of  Cain,  and  only  advise  his  bowing  to  the  incoraprehensi- 
bDity  of  the  mystery  ?  Again,  if  discussion  was  fruitful  of 
results  with  Abei,  must  it  be  the  same  with  Cain?  Was 
Lord  Byron  to  turn  both  these  personages  into  theologians, 
ready  to  discuss  any  and  every  metaphysical  question,  and 
to  explain  the  origin  and  effects  of  evil  ?  Had  they  done  so, 
it  is  not  very  likely  they  would  have  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing Cain  of  the  solidity  of  their  argument,  or  in  dispelling 
the  clouds  which  obscured  his  mind,  and  both  calm  his  despair 
and  satisfy  so  inquisitive  a  nature,  influenced  and  mastered, 
as  it  was,  by  evil  passions.  If  Lord  Byron  thought  he  could 
explain  the  existence  of  evil,  he  would  not  have  entitled  his 
poem  "  a  Mystery."  But,  above  all,  Lord  Byron  did  not 
wish  to  outstep  the  limits  of  reason  to  prove  still  more  how 
powerless  is  reason,  alone  and  unaided,  in  its  endeavors  to 
conciliate  contradictory  attributes.  The  drama  was  called 
a  Mystery,  and  Byron  wished  it  to  remain  such. 

Were  some  of  his  biographers  right  in  asserting  that  he 
had  adopted  Cuvicr's  system  ?  But  Cuvier  never  denied 
the  existence  of  the  Creator,  as  Moore  seems  to  believe. 
On  the  contrary,  he  endeavored  to  show,  even  more  forcibly, 
the  admirable  work  of  the  Creation,  in  order  to  bring  out 
still  more  in  relief  the  perfection  of  its  Creator. 

In  the  end,  however,  Byron  ceased  to  think  the  existence 
of  evil  to  be  so  great  an  injustice  to  the  infinite  goodness  of 
God,  and  expressed  in  his  memorandum  the  opinion  "  that 
history  and  experience  show  that  good  and  evil  are  counter- 
balanced on  earth." 

"Were  I  to  begin  life  again,"he  said, in  the  same  memo- 
randum, "  I  don't  think  I  would  change  any  thing  in  mine." 
A  proof  that,  without  understanding  why  or  wherefore,  he 
felt  our  life  on  earth  to  be  but  the  beginning  of  one  which 
is  to  be  continued  in  another  sphere,  under  the  rule  of  Him 
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whose  gentle  hand  can  be  traced  in  all  things  created.  For 
the  same  reason  he  was  reconciled  to  the  injustice  of  man- 
kind, believing  this  life  to  be  a  trial,  and  bearing  it  with 
noble  courage  and  fortitude.  This  mental. resignation, how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  his  suffering  bitterly  in  a  moral  sense. 
All  pleasure  became  a  pain  to  him  at  the  sight  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Others.  He  declared  on  one  occasion,  at  Cephalonia, 
that  if  every  body  was  to  be  damned,  and  he  alone  to  bo 
saved,  he  would  prefer  being  damned  with  the  rest.  This 
excess  of  generosity  may  have  appeared  eccentric,  but  can 
scarcely  seem  too  exaggerated  to  those  who  knew  him. 
Certain  it  is,  that  to  witness  the  sufferings  of  others  with  res- 
ignation, appeared  to  him  to  be  egotism,  and  to  evince  a  cold- 
heartedness,  which  would  have  been  unpardonable  in  hie  eyes. 
Sometimes  even  the  energy  of  his  writings,  dictated,  as  they 
were,  by  his  great  generosity  of  heart,  appeared  as  the  revolt 
of  a  noble  nature  against  the  miseries  of  humanity. 

In  such  a  fi-ame  of  mind  was  he  when  he  wrote  "  Cain,  at 
Ravenna,  in  the  midst  of  people  who  were  for  the  moat  part 
unjustly  proscribed,  and  in  the  midst  of  sufferings  which  he 
always  tried  to  alleviate. 

Did  he  deserve  the  appellation  of  skeptic,  because  he  de- 
spised that  vain  philosophy  which  believes  it  can  explain  all 
things,  even  God's  nature  itself,  by  the  sole  force  of  reason  ? 
or  because,  while  respecting  the  dogmas  proclaimed  by  our 
reason  and  our  conscience,  he  preferred  to  follow  the  princi- 
ples of  a  philosophy  that  argues  with  diffidence,  and  humbly 
owns  its  inability  to  explain  all  things,  and  which  caused  him 
to  exclaim  in  "Don  Juan" — 

"For  me,  I  know  i 
Admit,  reject,  c 
Except,  perhaps,  that  you  were  born  to  diep" 

But  to  whom  were  these  lines  addressed  ?  To  those  meta- 
physicians, of  course,  whom  he  would  also  have  denominated 
"  men  who  know  nothing,  but  who,  among  the  truths  which 
they  ignore,  ignore  their  own  ignorance  most," — to  those  ar- 
rogant minds  who  wish  to  fathom  even  the  ways  which  God 
has  kept  back  from  us,  and  who,  in  seeking  to  know  the  where- 
fore of  all  things  in  creation,  are  forced  to  give  the  name  of 
explanation  to  mere  comparisons. 
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Byron  says,  in  "  Don  Juan," — 

"Esplain  me  your  explanation." 

He  addressed  himself  finally,  to  all  hypocrites  and  intolerant 
men ;  Byron  has  been  called  a  skeptic,  notwithstanding. 

Tliat  a  sincere  and  orthodox  Catholic,  who  holds  that  the 
negation  of  a  dogma  constitutes  skepticism,  should  have  called 
Byroti  a  skeptic  because  he  questioned  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  what  is  matter  of 
astonishment  is,  that  the  reproach  was  addressed  to  hlra  by 
the  writer  of  "  Fauet,"  and  by  the  writer  of  "  Elvire,"  and 
the  "  Meditations,"  Yet  it  is  so  ;  and  if  this  psychological 
problem  is  not  yet  solved,  let  others  do  it, — we  can  not. 

To  sum  up,  we  may  declare,  from  what  we  have  said,  that 
as  regards  Lord  Byron  there  has  been  a  confusion  of  words, 
and  that  his  skepticism  has  merely  been  a  natural  and  inevi- 
table situation  in  which  certain  minds  who,  as  it  wtre,  are 
the  victims  of  their  own  contradictory  thoughts,  are  placed, 
notwithstanding  their  wish  to  believe.  Faith,  being  a  part 
of  poetical  feeling,  conld  not  but  form  a  part  likewise  of  By- 
ron's nature,  but  there  existed  also  in  him  a  great  tendency 
to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  opinions  ofothers,  and  consequent- 
ly the  desire  not  to  arrive  too  hastily  at  conclusions. 

This  combination  of  instinctive  faith  and  a  philosophical 
mind  could  not  produce  in  him  the  belief  in  those  things 
which  did  not  appear  to  him  to  have  been  first  submitted  to 
the  test  of  argument,  and  proved  to  be  just  by  the  convic- 
tions resulting  fi'om  the  test  of  reasoning  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected.  It  produced,  on  the  contrary,  a  species  of 
expectant  doubt,  a  state  of  mind  awaiting  some  decisive  ex- 
planation, to  reject  error  and  embrace  the  truth.  His  skepti- 
cism, therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  thought, 
not  of  passion. 

In  religion,  however,  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  skepti- 
cism never  went  so  far  as  to  cause  him  to  deny  its  fundamen- 
tal doctrines.  These  he  proclauned  from  heartfelt  convic- 
tions, and  his  modest,  humble,  and  manly  skepticism  may  be 
said  to  have  been  that  of  great  minds,  and  his  failings,  also, 
theirs.  Is  a  day  said  to  be  stormy  because  a  few  clouds  have 
obscured  the  rays  of  the  sun? 
H 
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Is  it  necessary  to  say  any  thing  about  what  he  doubted? 
Ill  showing  what  he  believed,  the  exception  will  be  found  un- 
necessary. He  beheved  in  a  Creator,  in  a  spiritual  and  con- 
sequently immortal  soul,  but  which  God  can  reduce  to  noth- 
ing, as  He  created  it  out  of  nothing.  He  beheved  in  liberty 
of  thought,  in  our  responsibility,  our  privileges,  our  duties, 
and  especially  in  the  obligation  of  practicing  the  great  pre- 
cept which  constitutes  Christianity ;  namely,  that  of  charity 
and  devotion  toward  our  neighbor,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of 
onr  existence  for  his  sake.  He  believed  in  every  virtue,  but 
his  experience  forbade  his  according  faith  to  appearances,  and 
trusting  in  fine  phrases.  He  often  found  it  wise  and  prudent 
to  scrutinize  the  idol  he  was  called  upon  to  worship,  but 
when  once  that' idol  had  borne  the  test  of  scrutiny  no  wor- 
ship was  so  sincere. 

"Was  he  orthodox?"  will  again  be  asked.  To  such  a 
question  it  may  he  justly  answered,  that  if  he  did  not  enter- 
tain for  all  the  doctrines  revealed  by  the  Scriptures  that  faith 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  possess,  it  was  not  for  want  of 
desiring  so  powerful  an  auxiliary  to  his  reason.  He  felt  that, 
however  strong  reason  might  be,  it  always  retains  a  little 
wavering  and  anxious  character;  and,  though  essentially  re- 
ligious at  heart,  he  could  not  master  that  blind  faith  required 
in  mattei-e  which  baffle  the  efforts  of  reason  to  prove  their 
truth  logically  and  definitively.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  conflict  of  his  conscience  and  his  philosophical  turn 
of  mind.  Conviction,  for  him,  was  a  difficult  thing  to  attain. 
Hence  for  him  the  diflicuUy  of  saying  "  I  believe,"  and  henco 
the  accusation  of  skepticism  to  which  he  became  liable.  He 
wanted  proofs  of  a  decisive  character,  and  hia  doubts  belong-, 
ed  to  that  school  which  made  Ba^^on  confess  that  a  philoso- 
pher who  can  doubt,  knows  more  than  all  the  wise  men  to- 
gether. .  Byron  would  never  have  contested  absolutely  the 
truth  of  any  mystery,  hut  have  merely  stated  that,  as  long 
as  the  testimonies  of  its  truth  were  hidden  in  obscurity,  such 
a  mystery  must  bo  liable  to  be  questioned.  He  was  wont  to 
add,  however,  that  the  mysteries  of  religion  did  not  appear  to 
him  less-  comprehensible  than  those  of  science  and  of  reason. 

As  for  miracles, how  could  he  ibink  them  absurd  and  im- 
possible, since  he  admitted  the  omnipotence  of  God  ?     His 
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mind  was  far  too  just  not  to  understand  that  miracles  sur- 
round us,  even  from  the  first  origin  of  our  race.  He  often 
asked  himself,  whether  the  first  man  could  ever  have  been 
created  a  child?  "  Reason,"  says  a  great  Christian  philoso- 
pher, "  does  not  require  the  aid  ot  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  be- 
lieve in  that  miracle." 

One  evening  at  Ksa,  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Countess 

G ,  where  Byron  was  wont  to  spend  all  his  evenings,  a 

great  discussion  arose  respecting  a  certain  miracle  which  was 
said  to  have  taken  place  at  Lucca. 

The  miracle  had  been  accompanied  by  several  rather  lu- 
dicrous circumstances,  and  of  course  langhter  was  not  spared. 
Shelley,  who  never  lost  eight  of  his  philosopher,  treated  mir- 
acles as  deplorable  superstitions.  Lord  Byron  laughed  at 
theabsurdity  of  theliistory  told,  without  any  malice  however. 

Sladamc  G alono  did  not  laugh.     "  Do  you,  then,  believe 

in  that  miracle  ?"  asked  Byron.  "  I  do  not  say  I  exactly  be- 
lieve in  that  miracle,"  she  replied ;  "  but  I  believe  in  mira- 
cles, since  I  bolievo  in  God  and  in  His  omnipotence ;  nor 
could  I  believe  that  God  can  be  deprived  of  His  liberty,  when 
I  feel  that  1  have  mine.  Were  I  no  longer  to  believe  in 
miracles,  it  seems  to  me  I  should  no  longer  believe  in  God, 
and  that  I  should  lose  my  faith." 

Lord  Byron  stopped  joking,  and  said — 

"  Well,  after  all,  the  philosophy  of  common  sense  is  the 
truest  and  the  best." 

The  conversation  continued,  in  the  jesting  tone  in  which 

it  had  begun,  and  'M.  M ,  an  esprit  fort,  went  so  far  as  to 

condemn  the  sapeniatural  in  the  name  of  the  general  and  per- 
noanent  laws  which  govern  nature,"  and  to  look  upon  miracles 
as  the  legends  of  a  by-gone  age,  and  as  errors  which  affect 
the  ignorant.  From  what  had  gone  before,  he  probably  fan-- 
eied  that  Byron  was  going  to  join  issue  with  him.  But  there 
was  often  a  wide  gulf  between  the  intimate  thoughts  of  By- 
ron and  his  expressions  of  them. 

"  We  allow  oureelves  too  often,"  he  said, "  to  give  way  to 
a  jocular  mood,  and  to  laugh  at  every  thmg,  probably  because 
God  has  granted  us  this  faculty  to  comftensate  for  the  diffi- 
culty which  we  find  in  believing,  in  the  same  manner  as  play- 
things are  given  to  children.     But  I  really  do  not  see  why 
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God  should  be  obliged  to  preserve  in  t 
order  which  He  once  established.  To  whom  did  He  promise 
that  He  would  never  change  it,  either  wholly  or  in  part  ? 
Who  tnows  whether  some  day  He  will  not  give  the  moon  an 
oval  or  a  sqaaro  shape  instead  of  a  round  one  ?" 

This  he  said  smiling,  but  added  immediately  after,  in  a 
serious  tone : — 

"  Those  who  believe  in  a  God,  Creator  of  the  universe, 
can  not  refuse  their  belief  in  the  possibility  of  miracles,  for 
they  behold  in  God  the  first  of  all  miracles," 

Finally,  Lord  Byron  determiped  himself  the  limits  of 
what  he  deemed  his  necessary  belief;  and  remained  through- 
out life  a  stanch  supporter  of  those  opinions,  but  he  never 
ceased  to  evince  a  tendency  to  steer  clear  of  intolerance, 
which  according  to  him  only  brought  one  back  to  total  uu- 
belie£ 

Let  ns  not  omit  to  add  that,  as  he  grew  older,  he  saw  better 
the  arrogant  weakness  of  those  who  screen  themselves  under 
the  cover  of  science,  and  recognized  more  clearly  each  day 
the  hand  of  the  Creator  in  the  worts  of  nature. 

"Did  Lord  Byron  pray?"  is  another  objection  which  will 
be  made. 

We  have  already  seen  what  he  thought  of  prayer;  we 
have  shown  that  bis  poems  often  took  the  form  of  a  prayer, 
and  we  have  read  with  admiration  various  passages  contain- 
ing some  most  sublime  lines  which  completely  answer  those 
who  accused  bim  of  want  of  religion,  while  they  exhibit  the 
expansion  of  his  soul  toward  God. 

We  also  know  with  what  feelings  of  i-espect  he  approach- 
ed places  devoted  to  a  religious  life,  and  what  charms  he 
found  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  All  this  is  proof 
enough,  it  would  seem  ;  but,  in  any  case,  we  must  add  that 
if  his  prayers  were  not  those  advised  by  Kennedy,  they  were 
at  least  the  prayers  of  a  great  soul  which  soars  upward  to 
bow  before  its  Creator,  "  Outward  ceremonies,"  says  Fene- 
lon,"  are  only  tokens  of  that  essential  point,  the  religion  of 
the  soul,  and  Byron's  prayer  was  rather  a  thanksgiving  than 
a  request." — "In  the  eyes  of  God," says  some  one, "a  good 
action  is  worth  more  than  a  prayer." 

Such  was  his  mode  of  communing  with  God  even  in  his 
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early  youth,  but  especially  in  his  last  moments,  which  were 
so  sublime.  Can  one  doubt,  that  at  that  solemn  moment  his 
greatest  desire  was  to  be  allowed  to  live?  He  had  still  to 
reap  all  the  fruits  of  his  sacrifices.  His  harvest  was  only 
juat  beginning  to  ripen.  By  dint  of  heroism,  he  was  at  last 
becoming  known.  He  was  young,  scarcely  thirty-six  years 
of  age,  handsome,  rich.  Rank  and  genius  were  his.  He  was 
beloved  by  many,  notwithstanding  a  host  of  jealous  rivals  ■ 
and  yet,  on  the  point  of  losing  all  these  advantages,  what  was 
his  prayer?  Was  it  egotistical  or  presumptous ?  was  it  to 
solicit  a  miracle  in  his  favor  ?  No,  his  last  words  were  those 
of  noble  resignation.  "  Let  Thy  holy  will,  my  God,  be  done, 
and  not  mine  !"  and  then  absorbed,  as  it  were,  in  the  infinity 
of  God's  goodness,and,  confiding  entirely  in  God's  mercy,  he 
begged  that  he  might  be  left  alone  to  sleep  quietly  and  peace- 
fully into  eternity.  On  the  very  day  which  brought  to  us 
tlie  hope  of  our  immortality,  he  would  awake  in  the  bosora 
of  God. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

CniLDHOOD  AND  YOUTH  OF  LORD  BYRON, 

All  Byron's  biographera  (at  least  all  those  who  knew  him) 
have  home  testimony  to  his  great  goodness,  but  they  have 
not  dwelt  sufficiently  upon  this  principal  feature  in  his  char- 
acter. Biographers  generally  wish  to  produce  an  effect. 
But  goodness  is  not  a  sufficiently  noticeable  quality  to  be 
dilated  upon^  jt  would  not  repay  ambition  or  curiosity.  It 
is  a  quality  mostly  attributed  to  the  saints,  and  a  biographer 
prefers  dilating  upon  the  defects  of  his  hero,  upon  some  adven- 
ture or  scandal — means  by  which  it  is  easy,  with  a  spark  of 
cleverness,  to  make  a  monster  of  a  saint :  for,  alas !  the  most 
rooted  convictions  ai-e  often  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  amusing 
a  reader  who  is  difficult  to  please,  and  of  satisfying  an  editoi-. 

Lord  Byron's  goodness,  however,  was  so  exceptional,  and 
contrasted  so  strongly  with  the  qualities  attributed  to  him 
by  those  who  only  knew  him  by  repute,  that,  in  making  an 
exception  of  him,  astonishment,  at  the  very  least,  might  have 
been  the  result.  If  we  look  at  him  conscientiously  in  every 
act  of  his  life,  in  his  letters,  and  in  his  poetry,  we  must  sym- 
pathize particularly  with  him.  "We  find  that  his  goodness 
shines  as  prominently  as  does  his  genius,  and  we  feel  that  it 
can  hear  any  test  at  any  epoch  of,  alas !  his  too  short  exist- 
ence. As,  however,  I  do  not  purpose  here  to  write  his  biog- 
raphy, I  shall  confine  myself  merely  to  a  few  instances,  and 
will  give  only  a  few  proofs  taken  from  his  early  life.  To  no 
one  can  the  words  of  Aifieri  be  better  applied  than  to  By- 
ron:— "He  is  the  continuation  of  the  child" — an  idea  which 
has  been  expressed  even  more  elegantly  of  late  by  Disraeli, 
in  his  "Literary  Characters:" — 

"As  the  sun  is  seen  best  at  its  rising  and  its  setting,  so 
men'B  native  dispositions  are  clearly  perceived  while  they 
are  children,  and  when  they  are  dying." 
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Of  those  who  have  written  Byron's  life,  tho  best  disposed 
among  them  have  not  Bufficiently  noticed  Ms  admirable  per- 
lection  of  character  when  a  child,  as  revealed  to  us  by  sun- 
dry anecdotes  and  by  his  own  poems,  entitled  "  Hours  of 
Idleness ;" — 

"  There  was  in  his  disposition,"  says  Moore,  "  as  appears 
from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  nurses,  tutors,  and  all  who 
were  employed  about  him,  a  mixture  of  affectionate  sweetness 
and  playfulness,  by  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  attach- 
ed, and  which  rendered  him  then,  as  in  his  riper  years,  easily 
manageable  by  those  who  loved  and  understood  him  suffi- 
ciently to  be  at  once  gentle  and  fii-m  enough  for  the  task. 
The  female  attendant  whom  he  had  taken  the  most  fancy  to 
was  the  youngest  of  two  sisters,  named  Maiy  Gray,  and  she 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  an  influence  over  his  mind  against 
which  he  very  rarely  rebelled." 

By  an  accident  which  occurred  at-the  time  of  liis  birth 
one  of  his  feet  was  twisted  out  of  its  natural  position,  and,  to 
restore  the  limb  to  shape,  expedients  were  used  under  the  di- 
i-ection  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hunter.  Mary  Gray,  to  whom 
fell  the  task  of  putting  on  the  bandages  at  bed-time,  used  to 
sing  him  to  sleep,  or  tell  him  Scotch  ballads  aiid  legends,  in 
which  he  delighted,  pr  teach  him  psalms,  and  thus  lighten 
his  pain.  Mary  Gray  was  a  very  pious  woman,  and  she  un- 
questionably inspired  Byron  with  that  love  of  the  Scriptures 
which  ho  preserved  to  his  last  day.  She  only  parted  from 
IJyron  when  he  was  placed  at  school  at  Dulwich,  in  1800, 
The  child  loved  her  aa  she  loved  him.  He  gave  her  his 
watch,  and,  later,  sent  her  his  portrait.  Both  these  treasures 
were  given  to  Dr.  Ewing  (an  enthusiast  of  Byron,  who  had 
collected  the  dying  words  of  Mary  Gray,  which  were  all  for 
the  child  she  had  nursed),  by  her  gratefiil  husband. 

The  same  gratitude  was  shown  by  Byron  to  Mary  Gray's 
sister,  who  had  been  his  first  nursery  governess.  He  wrote 
to  her  after  be  had  left  Scotland,  to  ask  news  of  her,  and  to 
announce  with  delight  that  he  could  now  put  on  an  ordinary 
shoe— an  event,  he  said,  which  he  had  greatly  looked  forward 
to,  and  which  he  was  sure  it  would  give  her  pleasure  to  hear. 
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Before  going  to  school  at  Aberdeen,  Eyron  liad  two  tu- 
tors, Ross  and  Paterson,  both  young,  inteiiigent,  and  amiable 
ecciesiafitics,  for  whom  he  always  entertained  a  pleasing  aud 
affectionate  remembrance. 

At  seven  years  of  age  he  went  to  the  Aberdeen  Grammar 
School,  and  the  general  impression  which  be  left  there,  as 
evinced  by  the  testimony  of  several  of  his  colleagues  who  are 
still  living,  was,  says  Moore,  "that  he  was  quick,  courageous, 
passionate,  to  a  i-emarkable  degree  venturous  and  fearless,  but 
affectionate  and  companionable. 

"He  was  most  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  among  Tils 
school-fellows  by  prowess  in  all  sports  and  exercises,  but, 
though  quick  when  he  could  be  persuaded  to  attend,  he  was 
in  general  very  low  in  his  class,  nor  seemed  ambitious  of  be- 
ing promoted  higher." 

'Die  anecdotes  told  of  him  at  this  time  all  prove  his  fine 
nature,  and  show  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  soul  which 
characterized  him  up  to  his  last  day. 

All  the  qualities  which  are  to  shine  in  the  man  will  be  found 
already  marked  in  the  child.  On  one  occasion  he  was  taken 
to  see  a  piece  at  the  Edinburgh  theatre,  in  which  one  of  the 
actoi-s  pretends  that  the  moon  is  the  sun.  The  child,  not- 
withstanding his  timidity,  was  shocked  by  this  insult  to  his 
understanding,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  cried  out,  "I  assure 
you,  my  dear  sir,  that  it  is  the  moon."  Here,  again,  we  can 
trace  that  love  of  truth  which  in  after  life  made  him  so  coura- 
geous in  its  proclamation  at  any  cost. 

When,  at  Aberdeen,  he  was,  on  one  occasion,  styled  Dom- 
inus  Byron  in  the  school-room,  by  way  of  announcing  to  him 
Ms  accession  to  the  title,  the  child  began  to  cry.  Can  not 
these  tears  be  explained  by  the  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain 
which  he  must  have  felt  at  that  moment — pleasure  at  becom- 
ing a  peer,  and  distress  at  not  being  able  to  share  this  pleas- 
ure with  his  comrades?  Are  tliey  not  a  prelude  of  the  sac- 
rifice of  himself  which  he  afterward  made  by  actually  plac- 
ing himself  in  the  wrong,  in  order  that  at  the  time  of  his 
greatest  triumph  his  rivals  might  not  be  too  jealous  of  him? 

On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  riding,with  a  friend,  they  arrived 
at  the  bridge  of  Balgounie,  on  the  river  Dee,  and,  remember- 
ing suddenly  the  old  ballad  which  threatens  with  death  the 
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man  who  passes  the  bridge  first  on  a  pony,  Byron  stopped 
his  comrade,  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  pass  first ;  be- 
cause if  the  ballad  said  true,  and  that  one  of  them  must  die, 
it  was  better,  said  he,  jhat  it  should  be  him,  rather  than  his 
friend,  because  he  had  only  a  mother  to  mourn  his  loss, 
whereas  his  friend  had  a  father  Snd  a  m.other,  and  the  pain 
of  his  death  wonld  fall  upon  two  persons  instead  of  npon  one. 
Another  illustration  of  that  heroic  generosity  of  character  of 
which  Byron's  life  ofiers  so  many  instances. 

On  another  occasion  he  saw  a  poor  woman  <yiming  out  of 
a  bookseller's  shop,  distressed  and  mortified  at  not  having 
enough  to  buy  herself  the  Bible  she.  wanted.  The  child  ran 
after  her,  brought  her  back,  made  her  a  present  of  the  desired 
book,  and,  in  doing  so,  obeyed  that  same  craving  of  the  heai-t 
to  do  good  which  placed  him  all  his  life  at  the  service  of 
others.     These  instances  wil!  suffice  at  present. 

On  his  accession  to  tho  title,  as  heir  to  his  great  uncle,  he 
left  Scotland,  and  was  taken  to  see  Newstead  Abbey,  his  fu- 
ture pesidence.  He  spent  the  winter  at  Nottingham,  the 
most  important  of  the  towns  round  Newstead.  His  mother, 
who  was  blindly  fond  of  him,  could  not  bear  to  see  any  phys- 
ical defect  in  him,  however  slight.  She  confided  him  to  a 
quack  doctor  named  Lavender,  who  promised  to  cure  him, 
while  his  studies  were  continued  under  the  direction  of  a  Mr. 
Rogers.  The  treatment  which  he  had  to  undergo  being  both 
painful  and  tedious,  furnishes  us  with  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
miring his  strength  of  mind.  Mr.  Rogers,  who  had  conceived 
a  great  liking  for  the  child,  noticed  on  one  occasion  that  he 
was  sufiering.  "Pray  do  not  notice  it,"  said  Byron,  "yon 
wil!  see  that  I  shall  behave  in  such  a  way  that  you  will  not 
perceive  it."  Notwithstanding  his  own  want  of  skill,  Mr. 
Lavender  might,  perhaps,  have  cured  the  chOd.  But  Byron, 
who  had  no  faith  in  him,  always  found  fault  with  every  thing 
he  did,  and  played  tricks  upon  him. 

At  last  his  mother  agreed  with  Lord  Carlisle,  who  was  his 
guardian,  to  take  him  to  London,  to  be  better  educated  and 
taken  care  of  He  was  sent  to  Mr.  Glennie's  school  at  Dul- 
wich,  and  his  foot  was  to  be  attended  to  by  the  famous  Dr. 
Baillie.  For  the  first  time,  then,  did  Byron  leave  tho  home 
where  he  had  been  rather  spoiled  than  neglected. 
H2 
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Dr,  Glennio  at  once  took  a  great  fancy  to  him,  made  him 
sleep  in  his  own  stndy,  and  watched  with  an  equal  caro  the 
progress  of  his  studies  and  the  cure  of  his  foot.  This  latter 
task  was  no  easy  one,  owing  to  the  restlessness  of  the  child, 
who  would  join  in  all  the  gymnastic  exercises  suitable  to  his 
age,  whereas  absolute  repose  was  prescribed  for  him.  Dr. 
Glennie  says,  however,  that,  once  back  in  the  study-room, 
Byron's  docility  was  equal  to  his  vivacity.  He  had  been  in- 
structed according  to  the  mode  of  teaching  adopted  at  Ab- 
erdeen, and  h^d  to  retrace  his  steps,  owing  to  the  diflerenco 
of  teaching  prescribed  in  English  schools. 

"I  found  him  enter  upon  his  tasks,"  says  Dr.  Glennie, 
"  with  alacrity  and  success.  He  was  playfal,  good-humor- 
ed, and  beloved  by  his  companions.  His  reading  in  his- 
tory and  poetry  was  far  beyond  the  usual  standard  of  his 
age,  and  in  my  study  he  found,  among  othoi*  works,  a  set  of 
our  poets  —  from  Chaucer  to  Churchill  —  which,  I  am  al- 
most tempted  to  say,  he  had  more  than  once  perused  from 
beginning  to  end.  He  showed  at  this  age  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  historical  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
upon  which  he  seemed  delighted  to  converse  with  me, 
and  reasoned  upon  the  facts  contained  in  the  sacred  vol- 
ume with  every  appearance  of  belief  in  the  divine  tmths 
which  they  unfold.  That  the  impressions  thus  imbibed  in  . 
his  boyhood  had,  notwithstanding  the  irregularities  of  his 
after  life,  sunk  deep  into  his  mind,  will  appear,  I  think,  to 
every  impartial  reader  of  his  works,  and  I  never  have  been 
able  to  divest  myself  of  the  pei-suasion,  that  he  must  have 
found  it  difficult  to  violate  the  better  principles  early  instill- 
ed into  him." 

He  remained  two  years  with  Dr.  Glennie,  during  which 
time  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  great  progress  in  his 
studies,  owing  to  the  too  frequent  amnsements  procured  for 
him  by  his  over-fond  mother.  But  though  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Glennie  saw  the  child  very  seldom  after  he  left  them,  they 
always  remained  much  attached  to  him,  and  followed  his  ca- 
reer with  much  interest,  owing  to  the  fine  qnalities  which 
they  had  loved  and  admired  in  him  as  a  child. 

At  thirteen  years  old  he  went  to  Harrow,  the  head  master 
of  which  school  was  Dr.  Drury,  who  at  once  conceived  a  great 
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fancy  for  the  boy,  and  remained  attached  to  him  all  his  life. 
He  thus  expresses  himself  with  regard  to  Byron  :— 

"A  degree  of  shyness  hung  about  him  for  some  time. 
His  manner  and  temper  soon  convinced  me  that  he  might  he 
led  by  a  silken  string,  rather  than  by  a  cable.  On  that  prin- 
ciple I  acted." 

To  Loi-d  Carlisle's  inquiries  about  Byron,  Drury  replied : — 
"  He  has  talents,  my  lord,  which  will  add  lustre  to  his  rank." 

After  having  been  his  master  he  remained  his  friend,  and 
shortly  before  his  death,  Byron  declared  that,  of  all  the  mas- 
ters and  friends  he  ever  had,  the  best  was  Dr.  Drury,  for  whom 
he  should  entertain  as  much  regard  as  he  would  have  done 
for  his  own  father. 

Now  that  we  have  passed  in  review  both  his  tutors  and 
his  servants ;  that  we  have  seen  them  all,  without  exception, 
beloved  by  the  child  as  they  loved  him,  we  must  take  a  glance 
at  his  college  life,  and  see  how  he  came  to  possess  such  charms 
of  manner  and  of  character.  In  the  youth  will  appear  those 
great  qualities  which  began  in  the  child,  and  will  shine  in 
the  man.  On  one  occasion  he  prevented  his  comrades  from 
setting  fire  to  the  school,  by  appealing  to  their  filial  love, 
and  pointing  to  the  names  of  their  parents  on  the  walls  which 
they  wished  to  destroy.     He  thus  saved  the  school. 

"When  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Peel  were  at  Harrow  to- 
gether," says  Moore,  "  a  tyrant  some  few  years  older,  whoso 
name  was  N — r-,  claimed  a  right  to  fag  little  Peel,  which 

claim  Peel  resisted.    His  resistance  was  vain,  and  N not 

only  subdued  him,  but  determined  also  to  punish  the  refrac- 
tory slave  by  inflicting  a  bastinado  on  the  inner  fleshy  side 
of  the  boy's  right  arm.  While  the  stripes  were  succeeding 
each  other,  and  poor  Peel  was  writhing  under  them,  Byron 
saw  and  felt  for  the  misery  of  his  friend;  and,  although  ho 

knew  he  was  not  strong  enough. to  fight  N with  any 

hope  of  success,  and  that  it  was  dangerous  even  to  approach 
him,  he  advanced  to  the  scene  of  action,  and,  with  a  flush 
of  rage,  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a  voice  trembling  between 

terror  and  indignation,  asked  very  humbly  if  N would 

be  pleased  to  tell  him  how  many  stripes  he  meant  to  inflict  ? 
'Why,'  returned  the  executioner,  '  you  little  rascal,  what  is 
that  to  you?'     'Because,  if  you  please,'  said  Byron,  holding 
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out  his  arm, '  I  would  take  half.'  There  is  a  mixture  of  eim- 
plicity  and  magnanimity  in  this  little  trait  which  is  truly 
heroic." 

At  fifteen  Byron  was  still  at  Harrow.  A  certain  Mr. 
Peel  ordered  his  fag.  Lord  Gort,  to  make  him  some  toast  for 
tea.  The  little  fag  did  not  do  it  well,  and  as  a  punishmeiit 
had  a  red-hot  ii-on  applied  to  the  palm  of  his  hand.  The 
child  cried,  and  the  masters  requested  that  he  should  name 
the  author  of  such  enielty.  He  did  not,  however,  as  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Peel  might  have  resulted  from  the  avowal, 

Byron,  highly  pleased  with  this  courageous  act,  went  up 
to  Lord  Gort  and  said,  "  You  are  a  hrave  fellow,  and,  if  you 
like  it,  T  shall  take  you  aa  my  fag,  and  you  will  not  have  to 
suffer  any  m.ore  ill-treatment." 

"  I  became  his  fag,"  says  Lord  Gort, "  and  was  very  for- 
tunate in  obtaining  eo  good  a  master,  and  one  who  constant- 
ly gave  me  presents  as  he  did, 

"  When  he. gave  dinners  he  always  recommended  his  fag 
to  partake  of  all  the  delicacies  which  he  had  ordered  for  his 
guests." 

At  all  times  Byron's  greatest  pleasure  was  to  make  peo- 
ple happy,  and  his  conduct  to  his  fags  showed  the  kind  heart 
with  which  through  life  he  acted  toward  his  subordinates. 

His  favorite  fag  at  Harrow  was  the  Duke  of  Dorset. 
How  much  he  loved  him  can  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  lines 
which  he  addressed  to  the  duke  on  leaving  Harrow,  and 
which  reveal  his  noble  heart : — 

To  THE  Dl'be  op  Dorset. 
Dorset!  "whoae  eariy  elepa  ivith  mine  have  Btmy'dj 

Exploring  •reiy  patli  of  Ida's  glade ; 

Whom  still  afT^ction  taught  me  to  defend, 

And  made  me  less  it  tjTant  than  a  friend, 

Tiiongh  the  harsh  cnstom  of  our  youthful  band 

Bade  thee  obey,  and  gave  me  to  command ; 

Thee,  on  whose  head  a  few  ehort  years  will  shower 

The  ipft  of  riches  and  the  pride  of  power ; 

K'en  now  a  name  llluelrious  is  thlno  own, 

Benown'd  in  ranli,  nor  far  beneath  the  throne. 

Yet,  Dorset,  let  not  this  fednce  thy  soul 

To  shun  fair  science,  or  evade  control, 

Though  passir-e  tntocs,  fearful  to  dispraise 

The  titled  child,  whose  future  hreath  mar  rdse, 

View  ducal  errors  with  indulgent  eyes. 

And  wink  at  fuults  they  tremblG  to  chastise. 
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When  youthfnl  parasites,  who  bend  the  knee 
To  weaitli,  their  golden  idol,  not  lo  thee— 
And  even  in  simple  iioy hood's  opening  dawn 
Some  slaves  are  foond  (o  flatter  and  to  fawn- 
When  those  declsw,  "tliat  pomp  alone  should  wait 
On  one  by  birth  predestined  to  be  great ; 
That  books  were  only  meant  for  drndging  fools, 
That  gallant  spirits  seorn  the  common  i:ules;" 
Believe  them  not;— they  point  the  path  to  shame. 
And  seek  to  blast  the  honors  of  thy  name. 
Tnm  to  the  few  in  Ida's  early  throng. 
Whose  souls  disdain  not  to  condemn  the  wrong; 
Or  if,  amid  the  comrades  of  thy  yonth, 
None  aare  to  raise  tbe  sterner  voice  of  truth, 
Ask  thine  own  heart ;  'twill  bid  thee,  hoy,  forbear ; 
For  well  I  know  that  virtue  Imgers  there. 

Yes!  I  have  roark'd  thee  many  a  passing  day, 
But  now  new  scenes  invite  me  far  away; 
Yds!  I  have  maik'd  within  that  generous  mind 
A  soul,  if  well  matured,  to  bless  mankind. 
Ah!  though  myself  by  nature  haughty,  wild, 
Whom  Indiscretion  hail'd  her  favorite  child ; 
Though  every  error  stamps  me  for  her  own, 
And  dooms  my  fall.  I  Eain  wonid  fall  alone ; 
Though  my  proud  heart  no  precept  now  can  tame, 
I  love  tbe  virtues  which  I  can  not  claim. 

'Tis  not  enough,  witii  other  sons  of  power,' 
To  gleam  tbe  lambent  meteor  of  an.  hour ; 
To  swell  some  peerage  page  in  feeble  pride. 
With  long-drawn  names  that  grace  no  page  beside  j 
Then  share  with  Ijtled  crowds  the  common  lot — 
In  life  just  gaied  at,  in  the  grave  forgot ; 
While  naught  divides  thee  from  the  vulgar  dead, 
Escept  the  dull  cold  stone  that  hides  thy  head, 
The  mouldering  'scutcheon,  or  the  herald's  roll, 
That  well-eniblazDu'd  but  neglected  scroll. 
Where  lords,  unbonor'd,  in  the  tomb  may  find 
One  spot,  to  leave  a  worthless  name  behind. 
There  sleep,  unnolaced  as  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  veil  their  dust,  their  follies,  and  their  faults, 
A  race,  with  old  armorial  lists  o'erspread. 
In  records  destined  never  to.be  read. 
Fmu  would  I  view  thee,  with  prophetic  eyes, 
Exalted  more  among  the  good  and  wise, 
A  glorious  and  a  long  career  pursue, 
As  Rrst  in  rank,  tbe  tirst  in  talent  too: 
Spurn  every  vice,  each  little  meanness  shnn; 
Not  Fortune's  minion,  but  her  noblest  son. 

Turn  to  the  annals  of  a  former  day; 
Bright  are  the  deeds  thine  earlier  sires  display. 
One,  though  a  courtier,  lived  a  man  of  worth, 
And  call'd,  proud  boast!  the  British  drama  forth. 
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Another  view,  not  less  renown'd  for  wit; 
Alike  for  courtB,  and  camps,  or  senates  lit; 
Bold  in  Uie  field,  and  favor'd  by  the  Nine ; 

Far,  far  distingnisli'd  from  the  filiCtering  tbrong, 

The  pride  of  princea,  aad  the  boast  of  song. 

Sneh  were  thy  fatherB,  thus  preserve  theic  name; 

Not  heir  to  titles  only,  I>ut  to  fame. 

The  honr  drawB  nigh,  a  few  brief  days  will  close. 

To  me,  thia  little  ecene  of  jot's  and  woes ; 

Each  knell  of  Time  now  wanis  mo  to  resign 

Shades  where  Hope,  Peace,  and  Friendship  all  were  mine: 

Hope,  that  could  vary  like  tlie  rainbow's  hoe. 

And  gild  their  pinions  BS  tlie  moments  flIW; 

Peace,  that  reilecfion  never  frown'd  away. 

By  dreams  of  111  to  cloud  eoine  fntnre  day; 

Friendship,  whose  (rutli  let  childhood  only  tell ; 

Alas !  they  love  not  long,  who  love  so  well. 

To  tbese  adieu  I  nor  let  me  linger  o'er 

Scenes  hail'd,  as  exiles  hail  their  native  shore, 

Receding  slowly  through  the  dark-bine  deep. 

Beheld  by  eyes  that  mourn,  yet  can  not  weep. 

Dorset,  faienell  I    I  vill  not  ask  one  part 

Of  sad  remembrance  In  so  young  a  heart ; 

The  coming  morrow  from  thy  yonthful  mind 

Will  sweep  my  name,  nor  leave  a  trace  behind. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  in  some  maturer  3'ear, 

Since  cbance  has  thrown  us  in  the  self-same  spheft. 

Silica  Iha  same  Senate,  nay,  the  same  deflate. 

May  one  day  claim  our  suffrage  for  the  Slate, 

We  hence  may  meet,  and  puss  each  other  by, 

With  faint  regard,  or  cold  and  distant  cyo.  ' 

For  m?,  in  future,  neither  friend  nor  foe, 
A  Blranger  to  tliyself,  thy  weal  or  woe. 
With  thee  no  mora  again  I  hope  to  trace 
The  recollection  of  our  early  race ; 
No  more,  aa  once,  in  social  hours  rejoice. 
Or  hear,  unless  in  crowds,  thy  well-known  voice: 
Still,  if  the  wishes  of  a  heart  untanght 
To  veil  those  feelings  which  perchance  it  ought. 
If  tbese— but  let  me  cease  the  lengthen 'd  strain, — 
Oh]  if  these  wishes  are  not  breathed  in  vain, 
The  gnardian  seraph  who  directs  thy  fate 
Will  leave  thee  glorious,  as  ho  found  theo  great. 

It  was  especially  at  Harrow  that  Byrou  contracted  those 
friendships  which  were  like  cravings  oi  his  heart,  and  whicli, 
although  partaking  of  a  passionate  character,  had  nevertheless 
none  of  the  instability  which  is  the  characteristic  of  passion. 

The  death  of  some  of  his  friends,  and  the  coldness  of  oth- 
ers, caused  him  tJie  greatest  grief,  and  broke  up  the  illusions 
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of  youth,  exchanging  them  for  that  misanthropy  discernible 
in  some  of  his  poems,  though  contrary  to  his  real  character. 

For  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  spared,  and  re- 
mained faithful  to  him,  Byron  preserved  through  life  the 
warmest  affection  and  the  tenderest  regard;  the  principal 
feature  of  his  nature  being  the  unchanging  character  of  his 
sentiment's. 

Although  he  showed  at  an  early  age  his  disposition  to  a 
poetical  turn  of  mind,  by  the  force  of  hia  feelings  and  by  his 
meditative  wanderings — in  Scotland  among  the  mountains 
and  on  the  sea-shore  at  Cheltenham ; — by  his  rapturous  ad- 
miration of  the  setting  sun,  as  well  as  by  the  delight  which 
he  took  in  the  legends  told  him  by  his  nurses,  and  the  emo- 
tions which  he  experienced  to  a  degree  which  made  him  lose 
all  appetite,  all  rest,  and  all  peace  of  mind;  yet  no  one  would 
have  believed  at  that  time  that  a  gigantic  poetical  genius  lay 
dormant  in  so  active  a  natnre.  Soon,  however,  did  his  soul 
light  up  his  intelligence,  and  obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to 
his  pen  to  pour  out  his  feelings.  From  that  moment  his  gen- 
ius spread  its  roots  in  Ms  heart,  and  Harrow  became  hispiira- 
disc  owing  to  the  affection  which  he  met  with  there. 

It  was  at  Harrow  that  he  wrote,  between  hie  foiirteenth 
and  eighteenth  year,  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness,  by  a  Minor,"  of 
which  he  had  printed  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  a  few  cop- 
ies for  private  circulation  only.  These  modest  poems  did  not, 
however,  escape  the  brutal  attacks  of  critics,  Mackenzie, 
liowever,  a  man  of  talent  himself,  soon  discovered  that  at  the 
bottom  of  these  poems  there  lay  the  roots  of  a  gi-eat  poetical 
genius.  The  "Hours  of  Idleness"  are  a  treasure  of  intellect- 
ual and  psychological  gleanings.  They  showed  m»n  as  God 
created  him,  and  before  his  noble  soul,  depressed  by  the  inso- 
lence of  his  enemies  and  the  troubles  of  life,  endeavored  to  es- 
cape the  eyes  of  the  world,  or  at  least  of  those  who  could  not 
or  would  not  anderstand  him. 

The  noblest  instincts  of  human  nature  shine  so  conspicu- 
ously iu  the  pages  of  this  little  volame,  that  we  tliank  God 
that  lie  created  such  a  noble  mind,  while  wo  feel  indignant 
toward  those  who  could  not  appreciate  it.  But  to  understand 
him  better  he  must  reveal  himself,  and  we  shall  therefore 
quote  a  few  of  bis  own  sayingK  an  a  boy.     His  first  grief 
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brought  forth  liis  first  poem,  A  young  cousin  of  his  died, 
and  of  her  death  he  spoke  to  this  effect  in  iiis  memorandiim : — 

"  My  first  recourse  to  poetry  was  due  to  my  passion  for 
my  cousin  Margaret  Parker.  She  was,  without  doubt,  one  of 
the  naost  beautiful  and  ethereal  beings  I  ever  knew.  I  have 
forgotten  the  lines,  but  never  shall  I  forget  her,  I  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  she  was  older  than  myself  by  nearly  a  year, 
I  loved  her  so  passionately,  that  I  could  neither  sleep,  nor  get 
rest,  or  eat  when  thinking  of  her.  She  died  of  consumption, 
and  it  was  at  Harrow  that  I  heard  both  of  her  illness  and 
of  her  death." 

Then  it  was  that  Byron  wrote  his  first  elegy,  which  he 
characterizes  as  "very  dull;"  but  it  is  interesting  as  his  first 
poetical  essay,  and  as  the  first  cry  of  pain  uttered  by  a  child 
who  vents  his  grief  in  verse,  and  reveals  in  it  the  goodness  of 
his  heart  and  the  power  of  his  great  mind.  On  a  calm  and 
dark  night  he  goes  to  her  tomb  and  strews  it  with  flowers ; 
then,  speaking  of  her  virtues,  exclaims : — 

"But  Tvberefore  weep?     Tier  matchless  spirit  soars 
Beyond  where  splendid  shines  the  orli  of  day ; 
And  weeping  angela  lead  her  to  thoM  bowers 
Wliere  endless  pleasures  virtae's  deeds  repay. 

"And  shall  presumptuous  mortals  Heaven  arraign, 

And.  madly,  godlike  Providence  accuse  ? 

Ah,  no!  far  fly  fi-om  me  attempts  so  vain  ;— 

I'll  ne'er  submission  to  my  God  refuse. 

"Yet  ia  remembrance  of  thoso  virtues  dear, 

Yet  fresh  the  memory  of  that  Ijeauteous  faee. 
Still  they^call  forth  my  warm  affection's  tear, 

Still  in  my  heart  retain  their  wonted  place."  1802. 

So  beautiful  a  mind,  and  one  so  little  understood,  reveals 
itself  more  and  more  in  each  poem  of  this  first  collection ; 
and  oii  this  account,  rather  than  because  of  its  poetical  merits, 
are  the  "  Hoars  of  Idleness  "  interesting  to  the  psychological 
biographer  of  Byron.  "  Whoever,"  says  Sainte-Beuve, "  has 
not  watched  a  youthful  talent  at  its  outset,  will  never  form 
for  himself  a  perfect  and  really  true  appreciation  of  it." 

Moore  adds:  "It  is  but  justice  to  remark  that  the  early 
verses  of  Lord  Byron  give  but  little  promise  of  those  dazzling 
miracles  of  poesy  with  which  he  afterward  astonished  and 
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enchanted  the  world,  however  distinguished  they  are  by  ten- 
derness and  grace. 

"  There  is,  indeed,  one  point  of  view  in  which  these  pro- 
ductions are  deeply  and  intrinsically  interesting ;  as  faithful 
reflections  of  his  character  at  that  period  of  life,  they  enable 
ys  to  judge  of  what  he  was  before  any  influences  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  him,  and  so  in  thera  we  find  him  pictured  exacts 
ly  each  aa  each  anecdote  of  his  boyish  days  exhibits  him — 
proud,  daring,  and  passionate — resentful  of  slight  or  injustice, 
but  still  more  so  in  ibe  cause  of  others  than  in  his  own ;  and 
yet,  with  all  this  vehemence,  docile  and  placable  at  the  least 
touch  of  a  hand  authorized  by  love  to  guide  him.  The  affec- 
tionateness,  indeed,  of  his  disposition,  traceable  as  it  is  through 
every  page  of  this  volume,  is  yet  but  faintly  done  justice  to 
even  by  himself;  his  whole  youth  being  from  earhest  child- 
hood a  series  of  the  most  passionate  attachments,  of  those 
overfliwings  of  the  soul,  both  in  friendship  and  love,  which 
are  still  more  rai-ely  responded  to  than  felt,  and  which,  when 
checked  or  sent  back  upon  the  heart,  are  sure  to  turn  into  bit- 


While  his  soul  expanded  with  the  first  rays  of  love  which 
dawned  upon  it,  friendship  too  began  to  assert  its  influence 
over  him.  But  in  continuing  to  observe  in  him  the  effects  of 
incipient  love,  let  iis  remark  that,  while  snch  precocious  im- 
pressions are  only  with  others  the  natural  development  of 
physical  instincts,  they  were,  in  Byron,  also,  the  expression  of 
a  soul  that  expands,  of  an  amiability,  of  a  tenderness  ever  on 
the  increase.  Though  sensible  to  physical  beauty  as  he  al- 
ways was  through  life,  his  principal  attraction,  however,  was 
in  that  beauty  which  expresses  the  beauty  of  the  soul,  without 
which  condition  no  physical  perfection  commanded  his  atten- 
tion. We  have  seen  what  an  ethereal  creature  Miss  Margaret 
Parker  was.  Miss  Chaworth  succeeded  her  in  Byron's  affec- 
tions, and  was  his  second,  if  not  third  love  if  we  notice  his 
youthful  passion  at  nine  years  of  age  for  Mary  Duff.  But 
his  third  love  was  the  occasion  of  great  pain  to  him.  Miss 
Chaworth  was  heiress  to  the  grounds  and  property  of  Annes- 
ley,  which  were  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Kewstcad. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  enmity  which  had  existed  be- 
tween the  two  families  for  a  long  time,  on  account  of  a  duel 
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which  had  resulted  in  the  death  of  Miss  Chaworth's  grandfa- 
ther, Byron  was  received  most  cordially  at  Annesley.  Mrs. 
Chaworth  thought  that  a  marriage  between  ber  daughter  and 
Byron  might  perhaps  some  day  efface  the  memoiy  of  the  feud 
that  had  existed  between  their  respective  families.  Byron 
therefore  found  his  sehool-boy  advances  encouraged  by  both 
mother  and  daughter,  and  his  imagination,  naturally  was  kin- 
dled. The  result  was  that  Byron  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  Miss  Chaworth  ;  but  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  and 
yet  an  awkward  schoolboy,  with  none  of  that  splendid  and 
attractive  beauty  for  which  he  was  afterward  distinguished. 
Miss  Chaworth  was  three  years  older,  and  unfortunately  her 
heart  was  already  engaged  to  the  man  who,  to  her  misfortune, 
she  married  the  year  after.  She  therefore  looked  upon  Byron 
as  a  mere  child,  as  a  younger  brother,  and  his  love  almost 
amused  her.  She,  however,  not  only  gave  him  a  ring,  her  por- 
trait, and  some  of  her  hair,  but  actually  carried  oa  a  secret 
correspondence  with  him.  These  were  the  faults  for  which 
she  afterward  had  to  suffer  so  bitterly.  Such  a  union,  howev- 
er, with  so  great  a  difference  of  age,  would  not  have  been  na1> 
ural.  It  could  only  be  a  dream ;  but  I  shall  speak  elsewhere* 
of  the  nature  of  this  attachment,  which  had  its  effect  upon 
Byron,  in  order  to  show  the  beauty  of  his  soul  under  another 
aspect.  I  can  only  add  here  that  he  had  attributed  every 
virtue  to  this  girl  whom  he  afterwai'd  styled  frivolous  and  de- 
ceitful. 

On  his  return  to  Han-ow  this  love  and  his  .  passionate 
friendships  divided  his  heart.  But  when  the  following  vaca- 
tion came,  his  dream  vanished.  Miss  Chaworth  was  engaged 
to  another,  and  on  his  return  to  HaiTOW  he  vainly  tried  to 
forget  her  who  had  deceived  and  wounded  him.  Like  other 
young  men,  he  devoted  hia  time  during  the  Harrow  or  Cam- 
bridge vacations  to  paying  his  respects  and  offering  his  re- 
gards to  numerous  belles,  whoso  names  appear  variously  in 
his  poems  as  Emma,  Caroline,  Helen,  and  Mary.  Moore  be- 
lieves them  to  have  been  imaginary  loves,  A  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  young  men  at  English  uni- 
versities would  lead  one  to  believe  these  loves  to  have  been 

*  See  chapter  upon  Gonovosity. 
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iiny  tiling  but  unreal.  This  can  be  the  more  readily  believed, 
as  Byron  always  sought  in  reality  the  objects  which  he  after- 
ward idealized.  He  always  required  some  earthly  sapport, 
though  the  slightest,  as  Moore  observes,  in  speating  of  the 
charnaing  lines  with  which  his  love  for  Miss  Chaworth  in- 
spired him,  at  the  time  when  the  recollection  of  it  made  him 
compare  his  misfortune  in  marrying  Miss  MUbank,  with  the 
happier  lot  which  might  have  been  his  had  he  married  Miss 
Chaworth.  Whether  these  loves  were  real  or  not,  however, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Byron  deemed  all  physical 
beanty  to  be  nothing  if  unaccompanied  by  moral  beauty. 
Thus,  in  speaking  of  a  vain  young  girl,  be  exclaims : — 

"One  who  is  tJius  from  nature  vain, 

And  to  Miss  N.  K ,  who  was  exquisitely  beautiful,  but 

in  whose  eyes  earthly  passion  shone  too  powerfully,  he  says : — 

"1^,  did  those  eves,  inatead  of  fire, 

With  briglit  but  mild  affection  ehino, 
Though  they  mif^ht  kinflle  less  desire, 

Lats,  more  than  morlal,  wnuld  be  thin«. 
For  thou  art  iorm'd  so  heavenly  fair, 

Howo'er  Uioee  otbs  may  wildly  b«ani, 
Wb  mast  admire,  bnt  still  despair; 

That  Eital  glance  forbids  esteem." 

In  a  letter  to  Miss  Pigot,  which  bo  wrote  from  Cambridge, 
he  says ; — 

"  Saw  a  girl  at  St.  Mary's  the  image  of  Ann ;  thought 

it  was  her— all  in  the  wrong — the  lady  stared,  so  did  I — I 
blushed,  so  did  not  the  lady — sad  thing — wisli  women  bad 
more  modesty." 

On  awaking  from  his  dream,  and  on  finding  that  the  jew- 
els with  which  be  liad  believed  Maiy's  nature  to  be  adorned 
were  of  his  own  creation,  be  sought  his  consolation  in  friend- 
ship. His  heart,  which  was  esBentialiy  a  loving  one,  conld 
not  be  consoled  except  by  lovo,  and  Harrow,  to  use  his  own 
expressions,  became  a  paradise  to  liim.  In  tracing  the  pict- 
ui'C  of  Tasso's  infancy  he  has  drawn  a  picture  of  himself: — 

"From  my  very  birth 
Jly  soul  was  drunk  ivith  Jove,  which  did  pervade 
And  mingle  with  whate'or  I  saw  on  earths 
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Thougb  1  wab  chid  for  wandering.  .  .  .  ." 

ThiB  sentiment  of  friendbhip,  which  is  always  more  pow- 
erful in  England  than  on  the  Continent,  owing  to  the  system 
of  education  which  takes  children  away  from  their  parents  at 
an  early  age,  was  keenly  developed  iu  Byron,  whose  afiee- 
tionate  disposition  wanted  something  to  make  up  for  the 
privation  of  a  father's  and  a  brother's  love.  In  his  pure  and 
passionate  heart  friendship  and  love  became  mixed  :  his  love 
partook  of  the  puiity  of  friendship,  and  his  friendships  of  all 
the  ardor  of  love. 

But  to  return  to  his  fourteenth  year.  While  expressing 
in  verse  his  love  for  his  cousin,  he  expressed  at  the  same  time 
in  poetry  the  strong  friendship  he  had  conceived,  even  before 
going  to  HaiTow,  for  a  boy  who  had  been  his  companion. 

This  boy,  who  had  a  most  amiable,  g^od,  and  virtuous 
disposition,  was  the  son  of  one  of  his  tenants  at  Newstead. 
Aristocratic  prejudices  ran  high  in  England,  and  this  friend- 
ship of  Byron  for  a  commoner  was  sure  to  call  forth  the 
raillery  of  some  of  his  companions.  Kotwith standing  this, 
Byron,  at  twelve  years  and  a  half  old,  replied  in  these  terms 
to  the  mockery  of  others : — 


And  tbough  unequal  is  thy  fate, 

Since  title  declc'd  my  bighev  birth! 

Yet  envy  not  this  gaudy  state ; 

Thine  U  the  pride  of  modeEt  worlh. 


Since  worth  of  rank  supplies  tbe  place. 

What  noble  views  in  a  child  of  twelve !  How  well  one  feels 
that,  whatever  may  be  his  fat«,  such  a  nature  will  never  lose 
its  independence,  nor  allow  prejudice  to  carry  it  beyond  the 
limits  of  honor  and  of  justice,  and  that  its  device  will  always 
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be,  "Fais  ce  que  dois,  advienne  que  potirra^''    "I  do  what  I 

ought,  come  what  may." 

At  thirteen  he  wrote  some  lines  in  which  he  seemed  to 

have  a  kind  of  presentiment  of  tho  glory  that  awaited  him,  and, 

at  any  rate,  in  which  he  displayed  his  resolve  to  deserve  it ; — 
A  Fbagment. 
When  to  their  airy  hall,  my  fathers'  voice 
Shall  call  my  spirit,  Joyfurin  their  chotes; 
When,  poisefl  upon  the  gale,  mv  form  shall  ride, 
Or,  dark  in  misi,  descend  tha  fountain's  side; 
Oh!  may  my  shade  behold  no  Bcniptured  uriie 
To  marlt  the  spot  where  earth  to  earth  returns ! 
No  lengthen'd  acroii,  no  praiee-encnmber'd  stone; 
My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone; 
If  tlat  with  honor  fail  to  crown  my  clay, 
Oh  I  may  no  other  fame  my  deeds' repay  I 
That,  only  tlmt,  shall  single'  ont  the  spot ; 
By  that  rcmember'd,  or  wilh  that  forgot. 

Again,  at  thirteen,  a  visit  to  Kewstead  inspired  him  with 
Uie  following  beautif id  lines  : — 


Through  thy  battlements,  Newstead,  the  hollow  winde  whistle; 

Thon,  the  hall  of  my  fathers,  art  gone  to  decay: 
In  thy  once  smiling  g^den,  the  hemlocls  and  thistle 

Have  choked  up  tbe  rose  which  late  bloom 'd  in  the  way. 

Of  tho  timil-oorer'd  Barons,  who  proudly  to  battle 
I«d  their  vassals  ftom  Europe  to  Palestine's  plain, 

The  escutcheon  and  shield,  which  with  every  blast  rattle. 
Are  the  only  sad  vestiges  now  Hiat  remain. 

So  more  doth  old  Sohert,  with  harp-s  I  ringing  nambota, 

Raise  a  flame  in  the  breast  foi  the  war-laurell'd  wreath 
Near  Asliaion's  towers  John  of  Horistan  slumhere, 

Unnerved  is  tlie  hand  of  his  minstrel  by  death. 
Paul  and  Hnhert,  too,  sleep  in  the  vaUcy  of  Cressy; 

For  tho  safety  of  Edward  and  England  they  fell : 
My  fathers  1  the  tiars  of  yonr  country  redress  ye ; 

How  you  fonght,  how  you  died,  still  her  annals  can  tell. 
On  Marston,  with  Bupert,  'gunst  traitors  contending,* 

Four  brotiiers  enrich'd  with  their  blood  the  bleak  field; 
For  the  rights  of  a  monarch  then'  country  defending. 

Till  death  their  attachment  to  royalty  seal'd. 

*  Mareton  Moor,  where  the  adherents  of  Charles  T,  were  defeated.  Prints 
Rupert,  son  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  nephew  to  Charles  I.  He  aftenvard 
commanded  the  fleet  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1 1. 
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Hew  conrago,  he'll  think  upon  glory  and  you. 
Though  a  tear  dim  hia  eye  at  thia  sad  eoparation, 

TiB  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret ; 
l^ar  distant  he  goee,  with  the  same  emulation, 

The  fame  of  his  fathers  he  ne'er  can  forget. 
That  fame  and  that  memory  still  will  he  cherish; 

He  vows  that  lie  ne'er  will  diagrnce  yonr  renown  : 
Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  yon  will  hoperish: 

Whan  deoay'd,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your  ownl 

When  only  fourteen  his  tenant  friend  dies,  and  Byron  wrote 
his  epitaph,  in  which,  even  at  that  early  age  (thirteen  and  a 
half),  he  particularly  mentions  his  friend's  virtues : — 


Oh,  Friend  1  forewr  loved,  toraver  dear ! 
What  f niitleaa  tears  have  bathed  thy  honor'd  bier  1 
What  sighs  re-ecbo'd  to  thy  parting  breath, 
While  thou  wast  stm^ling  in  the  pangs  of  deatli  \ 
Could  tears  retatd  the  tyrant  in  his  course; 
Conld  ^gbs  avert  his  dait's  lelentleea  force ; 
Could  youth  nod  virtue  claim  a  short  delay, 
Or  beauty  charm  the  spectre  from  his  prey ; 
Thoa  still  hadst  lived  to  bless  my  acliing  sight, 
Thy  comrade's  honor  and  thy  friend's  del^t. 
If  yet  thy  gentle  apirit  hover  nigh 
The  spot  where  now  thy  mouldering  ashes  lie. 
Here  wilt  thod  read,  recorded  on  my  heart, 
A  grief  too  deep  to  trust  the  sculptor's  art. 
No  marble  mailts  thy  couch  of  lowly  Bleep, 
But  living  statues  there  are  seen  to  weep; 
ASietion's  semblance  bends  not  o'er  thy  tomb, 
Aflliction's  self  deplores  thy  youthful  doom. 
What  though  thy  sire  lament  his  failing  line, 
A  father's  sorrows  can  not  equal  mine ! 
Tbougli  none,  like  thee,  his  dying  hour  will  cheer. 
Yet  other  afl^pring  soothe  his  anguish  here: 
But  who  with  me  shall  ho\d.  thy  former  place? 
Thine  image,  what  new  friendship  can  efface? 
Ah,  none!— a  father'a  tears  will  cease  to  flo»-. 
Time  will  assuage  an  infant  brother's  wos  i 
To  all,  save  one,  is  consolation  known. 
While  solitary  friendship  siglis  alone. 

Other  friends  succeeded  his  earliest  one  and  consoled  him 
for  his  loss.  At  Harrow,  those  he  loved  best  were  "Wingfield, 
Tattersall,  Clare,  Delaware,  and  I^ong. 
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His  great  heart  sought  to  express  in  verse  what  it  felt  for 
each  ot  them.  But  it  is  ohservahle  that  what  touched  him 
most  was  the  excellence  of  the  qualities  both  of  the  miod  and 
Boul  of  those  he  loved.  To  prove  this  I  shall  quote  in  part  a 
poem  which  he  wrote  shortly  after  leaving  Harrow  for  Cam- 
bridge, entitled  "  Childish  Recollections."  After  giving  a 
picture  of  his  life  at  Harrow  in  the  midst  of  his  companions, 
and  after  describing  very  freshly  and  vividly  the  scene  when 
he  was  chosen  Captain  of  the  School,  he  exclaims  :— 

"  Dear  huncflt  race !  tLough  now  wo  meet  no  more, 
One  last  long  look  on  what  we  were  before— 
Our  first  kind  greetings,  and  our  last  adieu — 
Drew  te&VB  tVom  cyea  nnuaod  to  weep  with  you. 
Through  splendid  circles,  fashion's  gaudy  world. 
Where  f<ttly'B  glaring  standard  waves  unftirl'd, 
I  plijnged  to  drown  in  jioise  my  fond,  r^ret, 
And  all  I  sought  or  hoped  traa  lo  forget. 
Vain  wish !  if  chance  some  wen-rememl)er'd  dee. 
Some  old  companion  of  my  early  race, 
Advanced  to  claim  hia  friend  with  honest  joy. 
My  eyes,  my  heart,  proclaim'd  me  still  a  boy ; 
The  glittering  Ecene,  the  fluttering  groups  around. 
Were  quite  forgotten  when  mv  friend  was  found; 
The  smiles  of  beauty— (for,  alas!  IVe  known 
What  'tis  to  bend  before  Love's  mighty  Ibrone)— 
The  smiles  of  beauty,  though  those  smiles  were  dear, 
Coald  hardly  cliartn  me,  when  that  friend  wae  nearj 
My  tboughts  bewiider'd  in  the  fond  sntprise. 
The  woods  of  Ida  danceil  before  my  eyes ; 
I  saw  the  spiightly  wand'rera  pour  along, 
1  saw  and  join'd  again  the  joyous  throng ; 
Pauling,  again  I  traced  her  lofty  grove. 
And  friondabip's  feelings  trinraph'd  over  love." 

After  deploring  his  fate  : — 


"Thns  must  I  cling  to  some  endearing  hand, 
And  none  more  dear  tban  Ida's  social  band:"— 

he  goes  on  to  name  his  dearest  comrades,  giving  them  each 
a  fictitious  name.  AlOnzo  is  Wingfield ;  Davus,  Tattersall ; 
Lycus,  liOrd  Clare:  Earyalua,  Lord  Delaware;  and  Cleon, 
I-ong  :— 
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"Alonzo!  test  and  dearast  of  my  friends. 
Thy  Damn  ennobles  bim  wbo  thus  cammonds: 
From  this  fond  tribnte  tbou  canat  gain  no  praJBB! 
Tbe  praise  is  his  wbo  now  that  tribute  pays. 
Oh  1  in  the  promise  of  thy  early  youth, 
If  hope  anticipate  tbe  irords  of  truCh, 
Some  loftier  hard  sbiill  sing  thy  glorious  name, 
To  build  his  own  upon  tby  deatiiless  tame. 
Friend  of  my  heart,  and  foremost  of  the  list 
Of  those  vith  whom  I  lived  supremely  blest. 
Oft  have  we  dr^n'd  the  font  of  ancient  lore; 
Though  drinking  deeply,  thirsting  still  the  more. 
Tet,  when  canlinement's  lingering  bour  was  done, 
Our  sports,  our  studies,  and  oiu;  souls  were  one : 
Together  we  impell'd  tbe  flying  ,ball( 
Together  waited  in  our  tutin's  hall ; 
Together  joln'd  in  ericket's  manly  toil. 
Or  shared  the  produce  of  the  river's  spoil ; 
Or,  plunging  from  the  green  declining  shore, 
Onr  pliant  limbs  the  buoyant  billows  bore ; 
In  every  elemenC,  nnchanged,  the  same, 
All,  all  that  brother's  should  be,  but  the  name. 

Nor  yet  are  you  forgot,  my  Jocund  boy '. 
Davus,  the  harbinger  of  childish  joy ; 
Forever  foremost  in  the  ranlts  of  fun. 
The  laughing  herald  of  the  harmless  pan ; 
Yet  with  a  breast  of  such  materials  made — 
Anxious  tc  please,  of  pleasing  half  afraid ; 
Candid  and  liberal,  with  a  bean  of  steel 
In  danger's  path,  though  not  untaught  to  feel. 
Still  I  remember,  in  tbe  factious  strife, 
Tbe  rnstio's  musket  aim'd  against  my  life: 
High  ptased  in  air  the  massy  weapon  hnng, 
A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  every  tongue ; 
While  I,  in  combat  with  another  (ue, 
Fought  on,  unconscious  of  th'  impending  blow ; 
Tour  arm,  brave  boy,  arrested  his  career — 
Forward  yon  sprung,  insensible  Ui  fear ; 
Disorm'd  and  baffled  by  your  conquering  band. 
The  grovelling  savage  roll'd  upon  tbe  sand; 
An  act  like  this,  can  simple  thanks  repay? 
Or  all  tbe  labors  of  a  grateful  lay? 
Oh  no  !  whene'er  my  breast  forgets  the  deed, 
That  instant,  Davus,  it  deserves  to  l)leed. 

"Ltcus!  on  me  thy  claims  are  j'ustlv  greati 
Tby  m'ilder  virtues  conld  my  muse  relate. 
To  tijee  alone,  unrivall'd,  would  belong 
The  feeble  efforts  of  my  lengthen'd  song. 
Well  canst  thoa  boast,  to  lead  in  si  lates  lit, 
A  Spartan  flrmneas  with  Athenian  wit : 
Thougb  yet  in  embrj'o  these  perfections  sblne, 
I.ycus!  thy  father's  fame  will  soon  lie  thine. 
Where  learning  nurtures  the  superior  mind, 
What  may  we  hope  from  genius  thus  refin'dt 
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When  fin        I  I     gth  m  t  h     it         g        rv 

How  wilt    h       tw        b  hfllwpe 

Pmdenoe      d  p  nt  bold      li  ft 

With  hot!        so  1        t  d  !je       m  th 

"  Shall  fai    E        lus  pa     bj 
From  anci       1   eage      t  thj    pru  g 

What  tho    h         sad  d  bbb  b  d         part  ? 

That  nam    i       t       b  1     1  w  thm         h      t 
Yet  at  the  m    t       1       th  t  heart     bo     1 
And  palpitate  re  pons       t     h    w    d. 
Envj  dias  Id         t  d      t         w  11 

We  once  WW    fri    ds  — 111  thi  k  w  111 

A  form  unm  t  h  d  tare     p  rt  al        ulJ 

A  heart  u  ta   ted  w         lb      beb  id 
Yet  not  «i    se     t        h     d      Ih        I    U  wi  Id 
Nor  seek  1      gi  r\         ti      t     t  d  fi  Id 
To  minds    f     d     te  t        h       b    gi    if— 
Thy  sold   h  11  bo      ts      t      h 

Haply,  in  pol  h  d       rt        ght  b    th      eat 
But  that  th    t    g  Id  f   ge  dece  t 

The  tonrti         «appl     Ixvr       A      sen  g    m  1 
The  flow  of  CO    pi  m     t  th      1  pperv  w  1 
Would  mak    th  t  b    ast       th      dign  ti       b  m 
And  all  th    gl  tte      g       ar      t    t  mpt  thee    p 
Domestic  happ  11    tamp  tl  j  t  I 

Sacred  to  1  londed  bi  h  te 

The  world    dmuB  thee      d  th3  f  i    d     d 
Ambition's    1  I  Id  t    1  f      m 

"  Now  last  bteaffth         all! 
See  Uonest,  open,  generoos  Cloon  stand  , 
With  scarce  one  speck  to  doud  tho  pleasing  scene. 
No  vice  degrades  that  pnrast  eonl  serene. 
On  the  same  day  onr  stodions  race  begnn, 
On  the  aams  day  our  studious  race  was  run; 
Thus  side  by  side  wa  pass'd  onr  first  career, 
Thus  side  by  side  we  strove  for  many  a  year; 
At  last  concluded  our  scholastjc  life. 
We  neither  conquer'd  in  tiie  classic  Btrifc: 
As  speakers,  each  supporta  an  eqnal  name,* 
And  crowds  allow  to  Ijoth  a  partial  fame ; 
To  soothe  a  youthful  rival's  earlv  pride. 
Though  aeon's  candor  would  the  palm  divide. 
Yet  candor's  self  compels  me  now  to  own 
Justice  awards  it  to  my  friend  alone. 

"Oh!  friends  regretted,  scenes  forever  dear. 

Drooping,  she  bends  o'er  pensive  Fancy's  urn, 
To  trace  the  hours  which  never  can  return ; 
Yet  with  the  retrospection  loves  to  dwell, 
And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  last  fatewell  1 

*  This  alliides  to  the  public  speeches  delivered  at  the  school  wi 
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Yet  greet*  the  triumph  of  my  boyish  roiniJ, 

When  Probufl"  praise  repaid  lay  lyric  Gong, 

Or  placed  me  higher  in  the  studious  throng; 

Of  -when  tny  first  harangue  r^^lvcd  applause, 

His  sage  inatradJon  .(he  primeval  eauae, 

What  gratitude  to  him  my  sonl  possest, 

While  hope  of  dawning  honore  flll'd  my  breast! 

For  all  my  humble  fame,  to  him  alone 

The  praise  is  doe,  who  made  tliat  fame  my  own. 

Oh!  could  I  soar  above  these  feeble  laya. 

These  young  effosions  of  my  early  days,    . 

To  him  my  muse  her  noblest  strain  would  give  t 

The  Bang  might  perish,  but  the  theme  m^lit  liva 

Yet  why  for  him  the  needless  verse  essay? 

His  honored  name  requires  no  vain  display : 

By  every  soi^  of  grateful  Ida  blest, 

It  finds  an  echo  in  each  youthful  breast; 

A  fame  beyond  the  glories  of  the  proud, 

Or  all  the  plaudits  of  the  venal  crowd. 

"  Ida!  not  yet  exhausted  is  the  theme, 
Nor  closed  the  progress  of  my  youthful  dream. 
How  many  a  friend 'deserves  the  grateful  strain! 
WItat  scenes  of  childhood  still  unsung  remain! 
Yet  let  me  hush  tliis  echo  of  the  past, 
This  parting  song,  the  dearest  and  the  last; 
And  brood  In  secret  o'er  those  hours  of  joy. 
To  me  a  silent  and  a  siveet  employ. 
While,  future  hope  and  fear  alike  unknown, 
I  think  with  pleasure  on  the  post  alone ; 
Yes,  t«  the  past  alone  my  heart  confine. 
And  chase  the  phantom  of  what  once  was  mine. 

"Ida!  still  o'er  thy  hQls  in  joy  preside, 
And  proudly  steer  tUrougli  time's  eventful  tide ; 
Still  may  thy  blooming  sons  thy  name  revere, 
Smile  in  thy  hower,  but  quit  thee  with  a  tear, — 
That  tear,  perhaps,  the  fondest  which  will  How 
O'er  their  last  scene  of  happiness  below. 
Tell  raf,  ye  hoary  few,  who  gUde  along, 
The  feeble  veterans  of  some  former  throng. 
Whose  friends,  like  outnmn  leaves  by  tempests  whirl'd, 
Are  swept  forever  frmn  this  busy  world ; 
Bevolve  the  fleeting  moments  of  your  youth, 
While  Care  as  yet  withheld  ber  venom'd  tooth; 
Say  if  remembrance  days  like  these  endears 
Beyond  the  rapture  of  succeeding  years  ? 
Say,  can  ambition's  fever'd  dream  bestow 
So  sweet  a  balm  to  soothe  your  honrs  of  woe  ? 
Can  treasures,  hoarded  for  some  thankless  son, 
Can  royal  smiles,  or  wreaths  by  slaughter  won, 
Can  stars  or  ermine,  man's  matorer  toys 
(For  glittering  bawblea  arc  not  left  to  bovs), 
Seeall  one  scene  so  much  beloved  to  view- 
As  lliose  where  Youth  her  garland  twined  for  you  ? 
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All,  no!  amki  the  gloomy  calm  of  age 

You  turn  with  faltering  hand  life's  varied  page; 

Peruse  .the  recxml  of  jour  dnya  on  earth, 

Unsullied  only  where  it  marks  yonr  hirth ; 

Still  lii^ring  pause  above  each  checher'd  leaf. 

And  biot  with  tears  the  Sahle  lines  of  grief; 

When  Passion  o'er  the  theme  ber  mande  threw, 

Or  weeping  Virtne  sigh'd  a  faint  adieu; 

But  hiess  the  scroll  which  fairer  words  adoni, 

Traced  by  the  rosy  finger  of  the  mornj 

When  Friendship  bow'd  before  the  shrine  of  Truth, 

And  Love,  without  his  pinion,  smiled  on  youth." 

On  leaving  Harrow  and  his  best  frieads,  Byron  felt  that 
lie  was  saying  adieu  to  youth  and  to  its  pleasures,  and  he  was 
aa  yet  unable  to  replace  these  by  the  feasts  of  the  mind. 
This  filled  bis  heart  with  regi'et  in  addition  to  the  sorrows 
which  he  experienced  by  those  reflections  upon  existence 
which  are  common  to  all  poetical  natures.  The  cold  disci- 
pline of  Cambridge  fell  like  ice  upon  his  warm  nature.  He 
fell  ill,  and,  by  way  of  seeking  a  relief  to  the  oppression  of 
bis  mind,  he  wrote  the  above  transcribed  poem. 

Harrow  is  called  Ida,  as  his  friends  are  denominated  by 
fictitious  nam.e3.  To  the  college  itself,  and  to  the  recollections 
which  it  brought  back  to  his  memory  of  physical  and  mental 
suffering,  he  addresses  himself  :— 


"Ma!  blest 

spot. 

wher 

e  Science  holds  her 

How  joyo, 

celj. 

oin'd  thy  youtliful 

Bright  ill 

idea 

gleam. 

s  thy  lofty  spire, 

Again  I  n 

lingk 

1  with 

thy  playful  quire. 

My  wonted  haunts,  my  scenes  of  joy  and  woe, 
Each  early  boyish  friend,  or  youthful  foe; 
Our  fends  dissolved,  but  not  my  fiieridship  past, 
I  LleBS  the  former,  and  for^ve  the  lasi." 

The  same  kind,  affectionate  disposition  can  be  traced  in  all 
his  other  poems,  together  with  those  well-iuculeated  notions 
of  God's  justice,  wisdom,  and  mercy,  of  toleration  and  forgive- 
ness, of  hatred  of  falsehood  and  contempt  of  prejudices,  which 
never  abandoned  him  throughout  his  life. 

I  really  pity  those  who  could  read  "The  Tear"  without 
being  touched  by  its  simple,  pMntive  style,  written  in  the 
tenderest  strain,  or  "L'Amiti6  est  1' Amour  sans  Ailes,"  or 
the  lines  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset  on  leaving  HaiTow,  or  the 
"  Prayer  of  Nature,"  or  his  stanzas  to  Lord  Clare,  to  Lord 
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Delaware,  to  Edward  Long,  or  his  generous  forgiveness  of 
Mias  Cliaworth  ;  or,  again,  hia  lines  on  believing  that  he  was 
going  to  die,  his  answer  to  a  poem  called  "  The  Common  Lot," 
his  reply  to  Dr.  Beecher,  and,  finally,  his  address  to  a  compan- 
ion whose  conduct  obliged  him  to  withdraw  his  friendship ; — 

'■Wliat  ftiend  fur  thee,  howe'er  inclined, 
Will  de^  to  nwn  a,  kindred  care? 
Who  will  debase  his  manly  mind, 
For  triendehip  every  fool  may  ahuro  ? 
"In  time  forbear;  amid  the  throng 

No  more  so  liaee  a  thing  be  seen; 
No  more  eo  idly  pass  along; 

Bs  Boinetblng,  any  thing,  but — mean." 

Since  onr  object  is  to  show  in  these  effusions  of  a  youthful 
mind,  its  natural  beauty,  and  not  that  genius  which  is  shortly 
to  bo  developed  by  contact  with  the  troubles  and  pains  of 
this  life,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  onr  subject  to  give  in 
parts,  if  not  entirely,  some  of  the  poems  which  he  wrote  at 
this  time  :— 

The  Tj^ab. 


Peclore  te,  pU  Kjmpha,  BEOsiL"— OmT. 
When  Friendship  or  Love  onr  Ejnipathies  move. 

When  truth  in  a  glante  sbonld  appear, 
The  lips  may  Ijegoils  witli  a  dimple  or  smile. 

But  the  test  of  affection's  a  Tear. 
Too  oft  is  a  smile  but  the  liypocrito's  wile, 

To  mask  detestation  or  fear ; 
Give  me  the  soft  sigh,  while  the  sonl-telling  ays 

Is  dimm'd  for  a  time  wift  a  Tear. 
Mild  Charity's  glow,  to  us  mortals  belOw, 

Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear; 
Compassion  will  melt  where  this  virtue  is  ftlt, 

And  its  dew  is  diffused  in  a  Tear. 
The  man  doom'd  to  sail  with  the  blast  of  the  gab, 

Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer. 
As  ho  bends  o'er  the  wave  which  may  soon  be  his  gra 

The  green  sparkles  briglit  with  a  Tear. 
The  soldier  braves  death  for  a  fanciful  wreath 

In  glorj^'s  romantic  eareer; 
But  he  ralqes  the  foe  when  in  battle  laid  loiv. 

And  bathes  every  wound  with  a  Tear. 
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If  with  bigh.ljonnding  piida  he  return  to  his  brMo, 

Kenouncing  tbe  gore-crimson 'd  spear, 
All  his  toils  ara  repaid,  when,  embracing  the  maid, 

From  her  eyelid  he  kisses  the  Tear. 

Swset  scene  of  my  youth !  seat  of  Fi-iendship  and  Tratli,* 
Where  love  chased  each  fast-fleeting  year, 

loth  tfl  leave  thee,  I  maum'il,  for  a  last  look  I  tui'n'd, 
But  thy  spire  was  scjiroe  seen  throngh  a  Tear. 


Tl 

IO«gh 

my  V 

D«-s  I  can 

pour  to  1 

nyM. 

ary  1 

My  Mary 

bo  love  on 

ce  so  dear 

III 

the 

shade. 

of  her  hi.. 

ver  I  remember 

the 

She 

vows  with 

aTti 

ir. 

B; 

i-ano 

ther  possest,  she 

may  live 

ever 

blest 

Her 

name 

still  my  1 

Wiih  a 

,  sigh  I 

[  resign  « 

ight 

And 

fcrglv 

6  her  deceit  with  a 

Tear. 

Ye  fl'iends  of  my  heart,  ere  from  you  I  depart, 

This  hope  to  my  breast  is  most  near ; 
If  again  we  shall  meet  in  this  rural  retreat, 

May  we  meet  as  we  part,  with  a  Tear. 

When  my  son]  wings  her  illght  to  the  regions  of  ni^ht, 

And  my  corse  shall  recline  on  its  bier. 
As  ye  pass  by  Ihe  tomh  where  my  ashes  tunsnmc, 

Oh !  moisten  their  dust  with  a  Tear. 

Mar  no  marble  bestow  the  splendor  of  woe, 
Wliieh  the  children  *f  vanity  rear  ; 

All  I  ask-,nll  I  wish— is  a  Tear. 


I.'AsnnK  EST  L'Ajiour  san-s  Aius. 

Why  shonH  my  anxious  breast  repine, 

Because  my  yooth  is  lied? 
Days  of  delist  may  still  be  mine ; 

Alfbction  Ls  not  dead. 
In  tracing  back  the  years  of  j-onth. 
One  firm  record,  one  lasting  troth. 

Celestial  consolation  hrings; 
Bear  it,  ye  breezes,  to  the  seat, 
Where  first  my  heart  responsive  beat, 

"Friendship  is  Love  wilhont  liia  wings!" 

Through  few,  but  deeply  cliecker'd  years, 
^Vhat  moments  have  been  mine! 

K"ow  half-obscured  by  clouds  of  tears. 
Now  bright  in  rays  divine; 
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HoWB'er  my  future  doom  bo  cast, 
My  soul  enraptured  with  the  past, 

To  one  idea  fondly  clings  ; 
Friendship!  that  thought  is  all  thine  own, 
Worth  worlds  of  bliss,  that  thought  alone— 

"Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wEi^!" 

Where  yonder  yew-lrees  lightly  ivave 

Their  branohea  on  the  gale, 
nnheeded  heaves  a  simple  grave, 

Which  Ulls  the  common  tale  i 
Bound  this  unconscious  Bchoolboj'S  stiai' 
Till  the  dull  knell  of  childUh  pUy 

From  yonder  studious  mansion  rings; 
But  here  mhen'ec  my  footsteps  move. 
My  silent  tears  (oo  plainly  prove 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  !" 

Oh,  Love!  before  thy  glowing  shrine 

My  eariy  vovfs  were  paid; 
My  hopes,  my  dreams,  my  heart  was  ihine, 

But  these  are  now  docay'd ; 
For  thine  are  pinions  lite  (he  wind. 
No  trace  of  theo  remains  behind, 

Except,  alas  t  thy  jealous  sUngs. 
Away,  away  !  delusive  power, 
Thou  Shalt  not  haunt  my  coining  hour; 

Unless,  indeed,  without  thy  wings. 

Seat  of  my  youth  !  thy  distant  spire 

Recalls  each  scene  of  joy ; 
My  bosom  glows  with  former  Are, 

In  mind  again  a  hoy. 
Thy  RTOva  of  elms,  thy  verdant  hill 
Thy  every  path  delights  me  still. 

Each  flower  a  doutle  fragrance:  flings; 
Again,  as  once,  in  eonvereo  gay, 
Each  dear  associate  seems  to  say, 

"Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  I" 

Mv  T.ycfls !  wherefore  dost  thou  weep  ? 

"  Thy  falling  tears  restrain  ; 
Atfection  for-a  time  may  sleep. 

But,  oh !  'twill  wake  again. 
Think,  think,  my  friend,  when  next  we  meet. 
Our  long-wish'd  interview,  how  sweet ! 

From  this  my  hope  of  rapture  springs; 
While  youthful  hearts  thus  fondly  swell, 
Absence,  my  friend,  can  only  tell, 

"Friendship  la  Love  without  his  wings!" 

In  one,  and  one  alone  deceived. 
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I  tum'll  to  those  my  childhood  knew, 
With  feelings  warm,  with  bosoms  true, 

Twined  with  my  heart's  accordinj!  strings; 
And  till  those  vital  chords  ehall  break. 
For  none  hot  these  my  breaBt  shall  wake 

Friendstip,  tho  power  deprived  of  wingsl 

Ta  fewl  my  soul,  my  life  is  yours. 

My  memory  and  my  hope; 
Yonr  worth  a  lasOng  love  insures, 

Unfetter'd  in  its  Eiop*; 
From  smooth  deceit  and  (error  sprang 
With  BBpeot  fair  and  honey'd  tongue. 

Let  Adnlation  wait  on  kings; 
WitJi  J07  elate,  by  snares  beset. 
We,  we,  my  ftiends,  can  ne'er  foi^t 

"Friendship  is  Lovo  without  liis  wingal" 

Fictions  and  dreams  inspire  the  bard 
Who  rolls  the  epie  song; 

Friendship  and  truth  be  my  reward- 
To  me  no  bays  belong ; 

If  laurell'd  Fame  but  dwells  with  lies, 

Mo  tho  enchanircBS  ever  flies, 

Whose  heart  and  not  whose  fancy  sings; 

Simple  and  young,  I  dare  not  feign; 

Mine  be  the  rude  vet  heartfelt  strtiin, 

"Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings!" 

TJecemle,;  1806. 

These  early  poems  are  well  characterized  by  the  impression 
which  they  produced  upon  Sir  Robert  Dallas,  a  man  of  taste 
and  talent,  who,  though  a  bigot  and  a  prey  to  prejudices  of  all 
kinds,  hastened,  nevertheless,  after  reading  them,  to  compli- 
ment the  author  in  the  following  words : — "  Tour  poems  ai'e 
not  only  beantiful  as  compositions,  but  they  also  denote  an 
honorable  and  upright  heart,  and  one  prone  to  yirtue." 

This  euloginm  is  well  deserved,  and  I  pity  those  who  could 
read  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness  "  without  liking  their  youthful 
writer.  If  we  had  spaee  enough,  we  fain  would  follow  the 
yoimg  man  from  Cambi-idge  to  the  mysterious  Abbey  of  New- 
stead,  where  he  loved  to  invite  his  friends  and  institute  with 
them  a  monastery  of  ■which  he  proclaimed  himself  the  Abbot 
— an  amusement  really  most  innocent  in  itself,  and  which 
bigotry  and  folly  alone  could  consider  reprehensible.  With 
what  pleasure  he  would  show  that  in  the  monastery  of  Kew- 
stead  its  abbot  lived  the  simplest  and  most  austere  existence, 
— "  a  life  of  study,"  as  Washington  Irving  describes  it,  from 
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what  he  heard  Nanna  Smyth  say  of  it  some  years  after  By- 
ron's death.  How  delighted  we  should  be  to  follow  him  in 
liis  first  travels  in  search  of  experience  of  life,  and  when  Iiis 
genius  revealed  itself  in  that  light  wliicji  was  shortly  to  make 
him  the  idol  of  the  public  and  the  hatred  of  the  envious.  We 
could  show  him  to  have  been  always  the  same  tind-heai-ted 
man,  by  whom  severity  and  injastice  were  never  had  recourse 
to  except  agdnst  himself,  and  whose  melancholy  was  too  often 
the  result  of  broken  illusions  and  disappointments.  His 
pie  and  noble  character,  having  always  before  it  an  ideal  per- 
fection, perpetually  by  comparison,  thought  itself  at  fault : 
and  the  world,  who  could  not  comprehend  the  exquisite  deli- 
cacy of  his  mind,  took  for  granted  the  reputation  he  gave  him- 
self, and  made  him  a  martyr  till  heaven  should  give  him  timi 
to  become  a  saint. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FEIEN-DSHIPS  OP  LOliD  BYKON. 

The  <sxtraorclinai-y  part  wliich  friendsliip  played  in  Lord 
Byron's  life  is  another  proof  of  his  goodness.  His  friendships 
may  be  divided  into  two  categories :  the  friendships  of  liis 
heart,  and  those  of  his  mind.  To  the  first  clasa  belong  those 
which  he  made  at  Harrow  and  in  his  early  Cambridge  days, 
while  his  later  acquaintances  at  the  University  matured  into 
friends  of  the  second  category.  These  had  gi-eat  influence 
over  his  mind.  The  names  of  those  of  the  first  category  who 
were  dearest  to  him,  and  who  were  alive  when  ho  left  Harrow 
for  Cambridge  {for  lie  had  lost  some  very  intimate  friends 
while  still  at  Harrow,  and  among  those  Curzon),  were — 

WirrGFiELD.  Clare. 

Delawakk.  Long. 

Tatteusall.  Eddlestost. 

Haeness. 
I  will  say  a  word  of  each,  so  as  to  show  that  Byron  in  the 
selection  of  his  friends  was  guided  instinctively  by  the  quali- 
ties of  those  he  iovod. 


The  Hon.  John  'Wingfield,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  was 
a  brother  of  Richard,  fourth  Viscount  Powerseourt,  and  died 
of  fever  at  Coimbra,  on  the  14th  of  May,  18II,  in  bis  20th 
year, 

"  Of  all  beings  on  earth,"  says  Byron,  "  I  was  perhaps  at 
one  time  more  attached  to  poor  Wingfield  than  to  any.  I 
knew  him  during  the  bost  part  of  his  life  and  the  happiest 
portion  of  mine." 

When  he  heard  of  the  death  of  this  beloved  comjiaiiion  of 
T  2 
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his  youth,  he  added  the  two  following  stajjzas  to  the  first  can- 
to of  "  ChUde  Harold:" 


"And  thou,  my  friend! — since  unavaDing  woo 
Burets  ftom  my  heart,  and  mirgies  ivith  the  stra 
Had  the  sword  laid  tliee  with  the  mighty  low, 
Pride  might  toihid  e'en  Frieodship  to  complain ; 
But  thus  nnlaurell'd  to  descend  in  vain, 
By  alt  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breaEt, 
And  mis  tinbleeding  with  the  boasted  slain, 
While  Glory  crowns  so  many  a  meaner  creat ! 
Wliat  hadst  tbon  done,  to  sink  so  peacefully  to  rest 


"  Oh,  known  the  earliest,  and  esteem'd  the  moat ! 

Dear  fo  a  lieart  where  naught  was  left  so  dear! 

ThDUgh  to  my  hopeless  days  (brever  lost, 

In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  see  thee  here  I 

And  Mom  in  secret  shall  renew  the  tear 

Of  Consciousness  awaking  to  her  woea, 

And  Fancy  hover  o'er  thy  bloodless  bier, 

Till  my  frail  frame  return  to  whence  it  rose, 
And  mourn'd  and  mourner  lie  united  in  repose," 

Writing  to  Dallas  on  the  7th  of  August,  1812,  lie  says, 
"  Wingfield  was  among  my  best  and  dearest  friends ;  one  of 
the  very  few  I  can  never  regret  to  have  loved.'  And  on  the 
7th  of  September,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Matthews,  in  whom 
he  said  he  had  lost  a  friend  and  a  gnide,  he  wrote  to  Dallas 
to  say:  "In  Wingfield  I  have  lost  a  friend  only;  but  one  I 
could  have  irished  to  precede  in  his  long  journey." 

TATTERS  ALL  (daVUS). 

The  Rev.  John  Cecil  Tattersall,  B.A.,  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  died  on  the  8th  of  October,  1812,  aged  24. 

"  His  knowledge,"  says  a  writer  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine," "  was  extensive  and  deep ;  his  affections  were  sincere 
and  great.  By  his  extreme  aversion  to  hypocrisy,  he  was  so 
far  from  assuming  the  appearance  of  virtue,  that  most  of  his 
good  qualities  remained  hidden,  while  he  was  most  anxiotis 
to  reveal  the  slightest  fault  into  which  he  had  fallen.  He  was 
a  stanch  friend,  and  a  stranger  to  all  enmity ;  he  behaved  by- 
ally  to  men  when  alive,  and  died  full  of  confidence  and  trust 
in  God." 
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DELAWARE   (eUEYALVS). 

George  Joiiii,  fifth  Earl  of  Delaware,  bom  in  October,  1791, 
succeeded  to  bis  father  in  July,  1795. 

Lord  Byron  wrote  from  Harrow  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1804:— 

"I  am  very  comfortable  here ;  my  friends  are  not  numer- 
ous, but  choice.  Among  tho  first  of  these  I  place  Delaware, 
who  is  very  amiable,  and  my  great  frien^.  Ho  is  younger 
than  I  ana,  but  is  gifted  with  the  finest  chai'acter.  He  is  the 
most  intelligent  creature  on  earth,  and  is  besides  particularly 
good-looking,  which  is  a  chai'm  in  women's  eyes." 

In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding,  or  rather  of  a  false 
accusation, — of  which  I  shall  speak  elsewhere,  in  order  to  show 
the  generosity  of  Lord  Byron's  character, — a  coolness  took 
place  in  their  friendship.  A  charming  piece  in  the  "  Hours 
of  Idleness"  alludes  to  it,  and  shows  well  the  nature  of  his 
mind.     I  will  only  quote  the  seventh  stanza : — 

"You.  knew  that  my  soul,  that  mj-  heart,  my  esiateiice, 
If  danger  demanded,  were  whollj'  yonr  own ; 
You  knew  me  unalter'd  by  years  or  In-  distance, 
Devoted  to  love  and  to  fricndsliip  alone." 

CLAEE  (ltcCb). 

John  Fitzgibbon,  second  Earl  of  Clare,  succeeded  to  Ms 
father  in  1802  ;  was  twelve  years  Chancellor  of  Ii-cland,  and, 
latei'.  Governor  of  Bombay, 

Lord  Byron  wrote  of  him  at  Ravenna: — 

"  I  never  hear  the  name  of  Clare  without  my  heart  beating 
even  now,  and  I  am  writing  iu  1821,  with  all  tho  feelings  of 
1803,  4,  5,  and  ad  infinitum." 

He  had  kept  all  the  letters  of  his  early  friends,  and  among 
these  is  one  of  Lord  Clare's,  in  which  the  energy  of  his  mind 
appears  even  through  the  language  of  the  child.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  this  letter  and  in  Byron's  hand,  is  a  note  written  years 
after,  showing  his  tender  and  amiable  feelings : — 

"  This  letter  was  written  at  Harrow  by  Lord  Clare,  then, 
and  I  trust  ever,  my  beloved  friend.  When  we.  were  both 
students,  he  sent  it  to  me  in  my  study,  in  consequence  of  a 
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brief  cliildish  misunderstanding,  the  only  one  wo  ever  had, 
I  keep  this  note  only  to  show  him,  and  laugh  with  him  at  the 
remembranec  of  tlie  insignificance  of  ouv  first  and  last  quar- 
rel  Byko:s." 

Besides  mentioning  Lord  Clare  in  "  Childish  Recollections," 
Iiis  "Hours  of  Idleness"  contain  another  poem  addressed  to 
lum,  which  begins  thus  :— 


Friend  of  my  yonlh !  when  young  we  a 
Like  striplinga,  inutuall;  beloved, 
With  frienilship'a  purest  glow. 
The  blisH  which  winged  those  rosy  honi 
Was  such  us  pleasure  Eeldom  showers 
On  mortnls  bete  below. 

The  recollection  EOems  alone 

Dearer  than  all  the  joys  I'l-a  known. 

When  distant  far  from  you : 
Though  pain,  'tis  still  a  pleasing  pain. 
To  trace  those  days  and  hours  again, 

And  E^i  sgidn,  adieu  1 


Our  souls,  iny  friend !  which  once  supplied 
One  wish,  nor  breathed  a  tliought  beside, 

Now  flow  in  diflerent  channels; 
Disdaining  liuiubler  rural  sports, 
Tis  yours  to  mis  In  polisli'd  courts, 

And  shine  in  fashion's  simals: 


I  think  I  said  tnould  be  yonr  fate 
To  add  ons  star  to  royal  state  :— 

May  regal  smiles  attend  j-ou  I 
And  should  a  noble  monarcli  reign, 
Yon  wilt  not  seek  his  smiles  in  vain. 

If  worth  can  recommend  vou. 

Yet  since  in  danger  courts  abound. 
Where  specions  rivals  glitter  round, 

From  enarea  may  saints  preserve  y« 
And  grant  your  love  or  friendship  ne'e 
From  any  claim  a  kindred  care. 

Bat  those  who  best  deserve  you! 

Not  for  a  moment  may  5'oii  stvay 
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May  no  delighta  decoy! 


Oil!  if  jou  ivieli  that  happiness 

Your  coniint;  ilaj's  anil  y«ars  may  blesa, 

And  virtues  crown  your  lirow; 
Be  Btill,  as  you  were  wont  to  be, 
Spotless  as  vouVe  been  known  ti^nie, — 

Be  still  09  yon  are  now. 

And  though  some  trifling  ahai'a  of  praise, 
To  cheer  my  last  declining  days. 

To  me  were  donbly  dear, 
Wliile  blesdng  your  beloved  name, 
I'll  wnivo  at  once  a  poet's  Tame, 


In  1821,  as  he  was  going  to  Pisa,  Byron  met  his  old  an<1 
dear  friend  Clare  on  the  ronte  to  Bologna,  and  speaks  of  their 
meeting  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"'There  is  a  strange  coincidence  sometimes  in  the  little 
things  of  this  world,  Saudio,'  says  Sterne,  in  a  letter  (if  I  mis- 
take not),  and  so  1  have  often  found  it.  At  page  1 28,  article 
91,  of  this  collection,  I  had  allnded  to  my  friend  Lord  Clare 
in  terms  sach  as  my  feelings  suggested.  About  a  week  or 
two  afterward  I  met  him  on  the  road  between  Imola  and  Bo- 
logna, after  an  interval  of  seven  or  eight  years.  He  was  abroad 
in  1814,  and  came  home  just  as  I  set  out  in  1816. 

"  This  meeting  annihilated  for  a  moment  all  the  years  be- 
tween the  present  time  and  the  days  of  Harrow.  It  was  a 
new  and  inexplicable  feeling,  like  rising  from  the  grave,  to 
me.  Clare,  too,  was  much  agitated — more  in  appearance  than 
I  was  myself ;  for  I  could  feel  hia  heart  beat  to  his  fingers' 
ends,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  the  pulse  of  my  own  which  made 
mo  think  so:  He  told  mt>,  that  I  should  find  a  note  from  liim 
left  at  Bologna.  I  did.  Wo  were  obliged  to  part  for  our 
different  journeys — he  for  Rome,  I  for  Pisa — but  with  the 
promise  to  meet  again  in  the  spring.  We  were  but  five  min- 
utes together,  and  on  the  public  road ;  but  I  hardly  recollect 
an  hour  of  my  existence  which  could  be  weighed  against  those 
few  minutes.  .  .  .  Of  all  I  have  ever  known  he  has  always 
been  the  least  altered  in  every  thing  from  the  excellent  quali- 
ties and  kind  affections  which  attached  me  to  him  so  strongly 
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at  scJiool.  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it  possible  for  so- 
ciety to  leave  a  being  with  so  little  of  the  leaven  of  bad  pas- 
sions. 

"  I  do  not  speak  from  personal  experience  only,  but  from 
ail  I  have  ever  heard  of  him  from  others  during  abseneo  and 
distance." 

"  My  greatest  friend,  Lord  Clare,  is  at  Rome,"  he  wrote  to 
Moore  from  Pisa,  in  March,  1822  :  "  we  met  on  the  road,  and 
our  meeting  was  quite  sentimental — really  pathetic  on  both 
sides,  I  have  always  loved  him  better  than  any  male  thing 
in  the  world." 

In  June  Lord  Clare  came  to  visit  Byron,  and  on  the  8th 
of  that  month  Byron  wrote  to  Moore : — 

"  A  few  days  ago  my  earliest  and  dearest  friend,  Lord 
Clare,  came  over  from  Geneva  on  purpose  to  see  mc  before 
he  returned  to  England.  As  I  have  always  loved  him,  since 
I  was  thirteen  at  Harrow,  better  than  any  male  thing  in  the 
world,  I  need  hardly  say  what  a  melancholy  pleasure  it  was 
to  see  him  for  a  day  only ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  resume  his 
journey  immediately." 

On  another  occasion  he  told  Medwin  that  there  is  no  pleas- 
ure in  existence  like  that  of  meeting  an  early  friend, 

"Lord  Clare's  visit,"  says  Madame  G ,  "gave  Byron 

the  greatest  joy.  The  htst  day  they  spent  together  at  Leg- 
horn was  most  melancholy.  Byron  bad  a  kind  of  presenti- 
ment that  he  should  never  see  his  friend  again,  and  in  speak- 
ing of  him,  for  a  long  time  after,  his  eyes  always  filled  with 
tears." 

lONG  (cleon). 

Edward  Long  was  with  Lord  Byron  at  Harrow  and  at 
Cambridge.  He  entered  the  Guards,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen.  As  he  was  on  his  way 
to  join  the  ai-my  in  the  Peninsula,  in  1809,  the  ship  in  which 
he  sailed  was  run  down  by  another  vessel,  and  Long  was 
drowned  with  several  others. 

Long's  friendship  contributed  to  render  Byron's  stay  at 
Cambridge  beai'able  after  his  beloved  Harrow  days. 

"Long,"  says  Lord  Byron,  "was  one  of  those  good  and 
amiable  creatures  who  live  but  a  short  time.  He  had  talents 
and  qualities  far  too  rare  not  to  m.ake  him  very  much  regret- 
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teil."  He  depicts  him  as  a  lively  companion,  with  an  occa- 
sional strange  touch  of  melancholy.  One  would  have  said  he 
anticipated,  as  it  were,  the  fate  which  awaited  him. 

The  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Byron,  on  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity to  enter  the  Guards,  was  so  full  of  sadness  that  it  con- 
trasted strangely,  with  his  habitual  humor. 

"  His  mannere,"  says  Lord  Byron,  "  were  amiable  and  gen- 
tle, and  he  had  a  great  disposition  to  look  at  the  comical  side 
of  things.  He  was  a  musician,  and  played  on  several  instra- 
ments,  especially  the  flute  and  the  viollncello.  We  spent  our 
evenings  with  music,  hut  I  was  only  a  listener.  Onr  principal 
beverage  consisted  in  soda-water.  During  the  day  we  rode, 
swam,  walked,  and  read  together;  but  we  only  spent  one 
auminer  with  each  other." 

On  his  leaving  Cambridge,  Byi'on  addressed  to  him  the 
following  lines  ;— 

To  EiHvABU  NOKi.  Long,  Esq. 

'^'KilFgo  conlulei-iiu  jdcundo  suiaa  smico."— IloIiACE. 

Dear  I-org,  in  this  sequeater'd  scene, 

Whilo  all  aronnd  in  slmnber  lie, 
The  joyoDB  days  which  ours  bai-e  heen 

Come  rolling  fresh  on  Fancy's  eye  ; 
Thns  If  amid  the  gathering  storm, 
While  clouds  the  daiken'd  noon  delorni. 
Yon  heaven  assumes  a  varied  glow, 
I  h^l  the  sky's  celesUal  bow. 
Which  spreads  the  sign  ot  future  peace, 
And  bids  the  war  of  tempests  cease. 
Ah !  thongli  the  present  brings  hot  pain, 
1  think  those  days  may  come  again  i 
Or  if,  in  melaneholy  mood. 
Some  lurking  enyioos  fear  intrude. 
To  check  my  bosom's  fondest  Ihoiiglit, 

And  interrupt  the  golden  dream, 
I  cmsh  the  liend  viUi  malice  fraught, 

And  still  indulge  my  wonted  theme. 
Although  ire  ne'er  again  can  trace 

In  Granta's  vale  the  pedant's  lore; 
Hor  through  the  groves  of  Ida  chase 

Our  raptured  visions  as  l>efore, 
Though  Youth  has  flown  on  rosy  pinion. 
And  Manhood  cl^ms  bis  stem  dominion. 
Age  will  not  every  hope  destroy, 
But  yield  some  hours  of  sober  joy. 
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But  it  his  ecythe  must  sweep  Ihe  flowera 
Which  blontn  omon)!  tlie  faiiy  Ijovvers, 
Where  smiling  jouth  delighls  to  llwdl, 
And  hearts  wilh  early  rapture  swell ; 
H  frowning  age,  witli  cold  cautrul, 
Conflnea  the  current  of  the  soul, 
Congeals  the  tear  of  Pity's  eye, 
Or  chxcks  the  sympathetic  sigh. 
Or  liears  unmoved  misfortune's  gronn, 
Auil  liids  me  feel  for  self  alone ; 
Oh,  may  my  bosom  never  learn 

To  Hiothe  its  wonKcl  heedless  How, 
8UII,  etill  despise  the  censor  stem, 

But  ne'er  forget  another's  woe. 
Yes,  as  you  knevr  rae  in  Ihe  days 
O'er  which  Remembrance  yet  delave, 
Still  may  I  rove,  untutor'd,  wild,  - 
And  even  in  age  at  heart  a  child. 

Though  now  on  airy  visions  borne. 

To  yott  my  soul"  is  still  the  same. 
Oft  has  it  been  my  fate  to  mourn. 

And  all  my  former  joys  are  tame. 
Cut  hence '.  ye  hours  of  sable  hue '. 

Tour  frowns  are  gone,  my  sonuwH  o'er : 
By  every  bliss  my  childhood  knew, 

I'll  think  upon  your  shade  no  more. 
Thns,  when  the  whirlwind's  r^e  is  past. 

And  caves  their  sullen  roar  inclose, 
We  heed  no  more  the  wintry  lilast. 

When  lull'd  by  zephyr  to  repose. 

Long's  (leath  was  the  cause  of  great  grief  to  Lord  By- 

" Long's  father,"  said  ho,  "has  written  to  aak  me  to  write 
Ms  son's  epitaph.  I  promised  to  do  it,  but  I  never  had  the 
strength  to  finish  it." 

I  will  add  that  Mr.  Wathen  having  gone  to  visit  Lord  By- 
ron at  Ravenna,  and  having  told  hint  that  he  knew  Long,  By- 
ron henceforth  treated  hira  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  He 
spoke  of  Long  and  of  his  amiable  qualities,  until  he  could  no 
longer  hide  his  tears. 

In  theraonthof  October,  1805,  Lord  Byron  left  Harrow  for 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1 821  he  thus  described  him- 
self, and  his  own  feelings  on  leaving  his  beloved  Ida  for  a  new 
scene  of  life  :^ 

"  When  I  went  to  college  it  was  for  me  a  most  paiivful 
event.  I  left  Harrow  against  my  wish,  and  so  took  it  to 
heart,  that  before  I  left  I  never  slept  for  counting  the  days 
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which  I  had  still  to  spend  there.  In  the  second  place,  I  wish- 
ed to  go  to  Oxford  and  not  to  Cambridge ;  and,  in  the  third 
plaee,  I  found  myself  so  isolated  in  this  new  world,  that  my 
mind  was  perfectly  depressed  by  it. 

"Not  that  my  companions  were  not  sociable:  quite  the 
contrary ;  they  were  particularly  lively,  hospitable,  rich,  noble, 
and  much  move  gay  than  myself.  I  mixed,  dined,  and  sup- 
ped with  them ;  but,  I  don't  know  why,  the  most  painful  and 
galling  sensation  of  life  was  that  of  feeling  I  was  no  longer  a 
child." 

His  grief  was  such  that  ho  full  ill,  and  it  was  during  that 
illness  that  he  wrote  and  partly  dictated  the  poem  "  Recollec- 
tions of  Childhood,"  in  which  he  mentions  and  describes  all 
his  dear  comrades  of  Harrow,  with  that  particular  charm  of 
expression  and  thought  which  the  heart  aioue  can  inspire. 

It  was  again  under  the  same  impression  that  he  wrote  the 
most  melancholy  lines  in  the  "Hours  of  Idleness,"  where  the 
regret  of  the  past  delightful  days  of  liis  childhood,  spent  at 
his  dear  Ida,  ever  comes  prominently  forward. 

"I  ivould  I  n-cro  a  careless  cliilil," 

ho  exclaims  in  one  poem,  and  finishes  the  same  by  the  lines, — 

' '  Oh  that  to  me  the  wlngfl  were  given 
Wliieh  bear  the  turtle  to  hei  nest ! 
Tlieu  would  I  cleave  the  vault  of  Heaven 
To  flee  aivay,  and  bo  at  rest." 

Life  at  Harrow  appears  to  have  been  for  him  then  the 
ideal  of  happiness.  At  times  the  distant  view  of  the  village 
and  college  of  Harrow,  inspires  his  muse,  at  others  a  visit  to 
the  college  itself,  jmd  an  hour  spent  under  the  shade  of  an 
elm  in  the  church-yard.  His  whole  soul  is  so  revealed  in 
these  two  poems,  that  I  can  not  forbear  qnoting  them  m 
extenso  : — 


re  scenes  of  my  childhood,  whose  loved  recollection 
Embitters  the  present,  compared  with  (he  past ; 

■Vhere  soienee  first  dawn'd  on  the  powers  of  refleclii 
And  frlendehlps  were  fomi'd,  too  romantic  to  laF^t: 
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Wliich  rests  in  the  bosom,  thougli  Uope  is  denied! 

Again  I  revisit  the  hiUs  where  we  sported, 

The  streams  where  we  swam,  and  the  fields  where  wc  fii 
The  school  where,  load  warn'd  by  tho  bell,  we  resorted, 

To  pore  o'er  the  preeepts  by  pedagt^ues  tanght. 

Again  I  behold  where  for  hours  I  have  ponder'd, 
As  reclining,  at  eve,  on  jon  tombstone  I  lay; 

Oi'  round  Ihe  sieep  brow  of  the  churcb.jard  I  wander'd. 
To  catch  tho  lust  gleam  ot  the  Ean's  setting  ray. 

I  once  more  view  the  room,  with  spectators  snrroundeil, 

Where,  as  Zanga,  I  trod  on  AIooko  o'erlbrown; 
While,  to  swell  my  young  pride,  such  applansos  resounded, 
I  fancied  that  Mossop  himselT  was  outshown.* 

Or,  as  I,ear,  I  pour'd  forth  the  deep  imprecation, 

Br  my  dauehters  of  kingdom  and  reoson  deprived; 

Till,  fired  by  loud  plaudits  and  eelt-adulation, 
I  regarded  myself  as  a  Oanick  revived. 

Ye  dreams  of  my  boyhood,  how  mncli  I  regret  you! 

Unfaded  your  memory  dwells  in  my  breast; 
Though  sad  and  deserted,  I  ne'er  can  forget  yoo. 

Tour  pleasures  may  still  be  in  fancy  possest. 

To  Ida  full  oft  may  remembrance  restore  ma. 

While  fate  shall  the  shades  of  the  futnra  unroll ! 

Since  darkness  o'ershadons  tho  prospect  before  mp. 
More  dear  is  the  beam  of  the  past  to  my  sool ! 


to  of  the  y 


Some  new  scene  of  pleasure  should  open  lo  view, 
1  will  say,  while  with  rapture  the  thaught  shall  elate  rn 
"Ob!  eucb  wBTo  tho  daj's  which  my  infency  itnew !" 


JLM   IS  TIIE    CHURCII-yAEl)   Of 

Spot  of  my  youth !  whose  lioary  branches  sigh. 
Swept  by  the  breeze  that  fans  thy  cloudless  sky ; 
Where  now  alone  I  muse,  who  oft  have  trod, 
With  those  I  loved,  thy  soft  and  verdant  sod; 
With  those  who,  scatter'd  far;  perchance  deplore, 
Like  me,  the  happy  scenes  they  knew  before ; 
Oh!  as  I  trace  again  thy  winding  hiti, 


sop,  a  conteniporarj'  of  Gar 
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Thou  drooping  Elm!  beneath  whose  lioughs  I  lay, 
And  frequent  mnsed  the  twilight  hoiua  away  ; 

Bttt  all!  without  ths  thoughCe  which  tben  were  mine: 
How  de  thy  branches,  moaning  W  the  Llagt, 
Invite  the  bosom  to  recall  the  past, 
And  seem  to  whisper,  as  they  gently  swell, 
"Take,  while  thou  canst,  a  linEering,  last  farewell!" 

When  fate  shall  chill,  at  length,  this  fever'd  hrpast. 
And  calm  its  cures  and  passions  into  rest, 
Oft  have  I  thought,  'twould  soothe  my  iljing  hour — 
If  aught  may  soothe  when  life  resigns  her  power — 
To  know  some  hnmble  grave,  some  narrow  cell, 
Would  hide  my  bosom  where  it  loved  Ui  dwell. 
With  this  fond  dream,  methinks,  'twere  sweet  (o  die— 
And  here  it  lii^nr'd,  here  my  heart  might  lie; 
Hers  might  I  sleep  where  all  my  hopes  arose; 
Scene  of  my  youth,  and  coach  of  my  repose ; 
Forever  etreteh'd  beneath  this  mantling  stuide, 
Press'd  by  the  tnrf  where  once  my  childhood  play'd ; 
Wrapt  by  the  soil  that  veils  tlie  spot  1  loved, 
Mijc'd  with  the  earth  o'er  which  my  footsteps  moved ; 
Blest  liy  the  tongues  that  charm'd  my  youthful  ear, 
Moum'd  by  the  few  my  soul  acknowledged  here ; 
Dc[>lored  by  those  in  early  days  allied. 
And  unrememtjeT'd  by  the  world  beside. 

"  But  although  he  may  for  a  time,"  says  Moore,  "  have  ex- 
perioDced  this  Idjid  of  moral  atomy,  it  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  be  long  without  attaching  himself  to  somebody,  and  tlio 
friendship  which  he  conceived  for  Eddleston — a  man  younger 
than  himself,  and  not  at  all  of  his  rank  in  society — even  sur- 
passed in  ardor  all  the  other  attachments  of  &Is  youth." 


EDDLESTON 

was  one  of  the  choristers  at  Cambridge.  His  talent  foi'  music 
attracted  Byron's  attention.  When  he  lost  the  society  of 
Long,  who  had  been  his  sole  comfort  at  Cambridge,  he  took 
very  much  to  the  company  of  young  Eddleston.  One  feels 
how  much  he  was  attached  to  him,  on  reading  those  lines  in 
which  he  thanks  Eddleston  for  a  cornelian  heart  he  had  sent 

TntC  COBNELIAN. 

No  speciona  splendor  of  this  atone 

Endears  it  to  my  memory  ever; 
With  lustre  only  once  it  shone, 

And  blushes  mod«t  as  the  giver. 
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lie  offer'd  it  with  downcuEt  look, 

As  fearful  thst  I  might  refuse  it; 
I  told  him,  when  the  gift  I  took, 

My  only  feor  should  be  to  lose  it. 

When  Eddleston  left  college,  Lord  Byron  wrote  to  Miss 
Pigott  a  letter  full  of  regret  at  iiaving  lost  his  youthful  friend, 
and  thanking  her  for  having  taken  an  interest  in  him. 

"  During  the  whole  time  we  were  at  Cambridge  togeth- 
er," says  Byron, "  we  saw  each  other-  every  day,  summer  and 
winter,  and  never  once  found  a  moment  of  ennui,  but  part- 
ed each  day  with  greater  regret.  I  trust,"  he  added,  at  the 
end  of  his  letter,  "  that  you  will  some  day  see  us  together ; 
that  is  the  being  I  esteem  most,  though  I  love  several  oth- 

But  in  the  year  1811  Eddleston  died  of  consumption;  and 
Lord  Byron  wrote  to  Miss  Pigott's  mother,  to  beg  of  her  to 
return  the  cornelian  heart  wMch  he  had  iutrnsted  to  her  cai-e, 
because  it  had  "  now  acquired  a  value  which  he  wished  it  had 
never  had;"  the  original  donor  having  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  a  few  months  before,  and  being  "  the  sixth  in  the 
space  of  four  months  of  a  series  of  friends  and  relations  whom 
he  had  lost  since  May." 

The  cornelian  heart  was  restored,  and  Byron  was  informed 
that  he  had  only  intnisted  it,  but  not  given  it  to  iliss  Pigott. 
It  was  on  learning  of  Eddleston's  death  that  Byron  added 
the  touching  ninth  stanza  to  the  second  canto  of  "  Childe 
Harold." 

After  speaking  of  the  hope  of  meeting  again  in  a  celestial 
abode,  those  whom  he  loved  on  earth,  and  all  those  who 
taught  the  truth,  he  exclaims, — 

"There,  tliou !— whose  love  and  life  together  Red, 
Ilai-c  left  me  here  to  love  and  live  in  vain- 
Twined  wilii  my  bearC,  and  con  I  deem  thee  dead 
When  busy  Memory  flushes  on  my  biain  ? 
Well — I  Tijin  dream  that  we  may  meet  again, 
And  Vfoo  the  vision  to  my  vacant  breast: 
If  anght  of  young  Kemembranee  then  remain, 
lie  as  it  may  Futurity's  behest, 
For  ine  'twfre  bliss  enoitgh  \o  know  thy  spirit  bkst  I" 
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Among  the  cliiMren  younger  than  himself  of  'whom  he 
estahlishod  himself  the  protector,  one  of  those  he  loved  best 
was  his  fag  William  Harness. 


The  Rev.  WiUiam  Hamoss  is  the  author  of  the  work  en- 
titled the  "  Relations  between  Christianity  and  Happiness,  by 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  esteemed  friends  of  Lord  Byron." 

Harness  was  foar  years  younger  than  Byron,  and  one  of 
the  eai-liest  friends  he  made  at  Han-ow,  Lord  Byron  had  not 
been  long  at  the  school,  and  had  not  yet  formed  any  friend- 
ship with  other  boys,  when  he  saw  a  boy, "  still  lame  from  an 
accident  of  his  childhood,  and  but  jast  recovered  from  a  se- 
vere illness,  bullied  by  a  boy  much  older  and  stronger  than 
himself."    Byron  Interfered  and  took  his  part. 

"  We  both  seem  perfectly  to  recollect,"  says  he, "  with  a 
mixture  of  pleasure  and  regret,  the  hours  we  once  passed  to- 
gether ;  and  I  assure  you, most  sincerely,  they  are  numbered 
among  the  happiest  of  my  brief  chronicle  of  enjoyment,  I  am 
now  getting  into  years,  that  is  to  say,  I  was  twenty  a  month 
ago,  and  another  year  will  send  me  into  the  world,  to  run  my 
career  of  folly  with  the  rest.  I  was  then  just  fourteen — yon 
were  almost  the  first  of  my  Harrow  friends,  certainly  the  fii'st 
in  my  esteem,  if  not  in  date ;  but  an  absence  f  i-om  Harrow  for 
some  time  shortly  after,  and  new  connections  on  your  side, 
and  the  difference  in -our  conduct,  from  that  turbulent  and 
riotous  disposition  of  mine  which  impelled  me  into  every 
species  jf  mischief,  all  these  circumstances  combined  to  de- 
stroy our  intimacy  'which  affection  urged  me  to  coiitinne,  and 
Memory  compels  me  to  regret.  But  there  is  not  a  circum- 
stance if  tendmg  that  period,  hai'dly  a  sentence  we  exchanged, 
which  IS  not  impressed  on  my  mind  at  this  momenta 

"  There  is  another  circumstance  you  do  not  know ; — the 
first  lines  1  ever  attempted  at  Harrow  were  addressed  to  yon ; 
but  as  on  oar  return  from  the  holidays  we  were  strangers, 
the  lines  were  destroyed. 

"  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  theme  than  I  intended,  and 
I  shall  now  conclude  with  what  I  ought  to  have  begun. 
Will  you  sometimes  write  to  me  ?  I  do  not  ask  it  often,  and, 
if  we  meet,  let  us  be  what  we  should  be,  and  what  we  were." 
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Young  Harness,  gifted  with  a  calm  and  miid  temperament, 
was  being  educated  for  tlie  Churcb,  Besides  being  always 
at  Harrow,  and  four  years  younger  than  Byron,  tho  life  which 
the  latter  led  at  Wewetcad  and  at  Cambridge  did  not  suit  one 
destined  to  a  career  which  requires  greater  severity  of  de- 
meanor. But  the  two  friends  corresponded,  and  Lord  Byi-on 
sent  him  one  of  his  early  copies  of  "Hours  of  Idleness,"  In 
the  letter  which  the  Rev.  W.  Harness  wrote  to  Moore,  after 
Byron's  death,  to  tell  him  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  which  he 
and  Byron  had  had  together,  and  their  subsequent  reconcilia- 
tion, he  ends  by  saying: — 

"  Our  conversation  was  renewed  and  continued  from  that 
time  till  his  going  abroad.  Whatever  faults  Lord  Byron 
may  have  exhibited  toward  others,  to  myself  he  was  always 
uniformly  affectionate.  ...  I  can  not  call  to  mind  a  single  in- 
stance of  caprice  or  unkindness  in  the  whole  course  of  our  in- 
timacy to  allege  against  him." 

The  fault  to  which  Harness  alludes,  and  which  he  acknowl- 
edges, was  one  of  the  kind  to  which  Byron  was  most  sensi- 
tive, namely,  coldness.  Having  lost  some  of  his  eai-ty  and 
best  friends,  Edward  Long,  and  all  the  others  being  spread 
far  and  near,  abroad  and  in  England,  following  out  their  re- 
spective careers  and  destiny,  Harness  was  about  the  only  ear- 
ly friend  he  had  near  him. 

The  time  was  approaching  when  ho  was  going  to  leave 
England,  to  travel  and  to  learn  by  study  the  great  book  of 
Nature.  His  heart  was  wounded  by  the  injustice  which  had 
been  done  him,  by  the  many  disenchantments  which  he  had 
experienced,  by  the  brutal  criticism  of  his  "  Ilonra  of  Idle- 
ness "  from  the  pen  of  his  relation  Lord  Carlisle,  and  by  his 
money  difficulties.  Unable  as  yet  to  foretell  the  effects  of  his 
satire,  which  had  not  yet  appeared,  and  the  success  of  which 
might  have  consoled  him  a  little  for  past  mortifications,  he 
found  in  friendship  his  sole  relief,  and  particularly  in  the 
friendship  of  Harness.  At  this  very  critical  time,  Harness — 
{be  it  either  through  the  influence  of  his  family  and  relations, 
or  through  a  notion  that  his  principles  were  rather  nnsnited 
to  the  heterodox  opinions  of  Lord  Byron) — behaved  coldly 
toward  Byron.  Dallas,  however,  who  from  puritanism  and 
family  pride,  and  even  from  jealousy,  was  rather  an  enemy  of 
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Lord  Byron's  intellectual  fi'iends — (contending  that  it  was 
they  who  had  instilled  into  Uyron  all  the  anti-orthodox  views 
which  the  poet  had  adopted) — makes  an  exception  in  favoi- 
of  Harness. 

Byron  spoke  of  Harness  with  an  affection  which  he  hoped 
was  repaid  to  him.  I  often  met  him  at  Newstead,  and  both 
he  and  Byron  had  had  their  portraits  taken,  which  they  were 
to  make  a  present  of  to  one  another.  It  was  not  until  some 
unknown  cause  sprung  up  to  establish  a  coldness  between  the 
two  friends  that  their  intimacy  ceased,  and  at  the  same  time 
Harness's  visits  to  Newstead.     Byron  felt  it  very  keenly. 

In  what  degree  the  conduct  of  Harness  hurt  Lord  Byron 
and  contributed  to  those  explosions  of  misanthropy  which, 
slight  and  passing  aa  they  were ;  have  nevertheless  been  urged 
as  a  reproach  against  his  first  and  second  cantos  of  "  Childe 
Harold,"  I  shall  examine  later. 

Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  in  a  soul  such  as  his, 
where  rancor  could  never  live,  such  a  coldness  wounded  him 
without  altering  his  sentiments  in  any  way.  After  two  years' 
absence  he  returned  to  England,  and  so  heartily  forgave  Har- 
ness that  he  actually  wished  to  dedicate  to  him  the  first  two 
cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  and  only  gave  up  this  idea  from 
a  generous  fear  that  its  dedication  might  injure  him  in  his 
clerical  profession,  on  account  of  certain  stanzas  in  tbe  poem 
wbich  were  not  quite  orthodox. 

"  The  letter,"  says  Moore,  "  in  which  he  expresses  these 
delicate  sentiments  is,  unfortunately,  lost." 

Some  months  after  his  return  to  England  he  resumed  his 
coiTCSpondence  with  Harness,  and  both  the  friends  assembled 
at  Newstead.  Harness,  however,  ^s  a  clergyman,  was  severe 
in  his  judgments,     Byron  wrote  to  him  : — 

"  Ton  are  censorious,  child  :  when  you  are  a  little  older, 
yon  wilt  learn  to  dislike  every  body,  but  abuse  nobody.  .... 
I  thank  you  most  truly  for  the  concluding  part  of  your  letter. 
I  have  been  of  late  not  much  accustomed  to  kindness  from 
any  quarter,  and  I  am  not  the  less  pleased  to  meet  with  it 
again  from  one  to  whom  I  had  known  it  earliest  I  have  not 
changed  in  all  my  ramblings ;  Harrow,  and  of  course  yourself, 
never  left  me,  and  the 
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attended  me  to  the  very  spot  to  which  that  sentence  alludes 
in  the  mind  of  the  fallen  Argive.  Our  iDtimacy  began  befoi-e 
we  began  to  date  at  all,  and  it  rests  with  you  to  continue  it 
till  the  hour  which  must  number  it  and  mo  with  the  things 
that  were." 

Two  days  afterward,  he  writes  to  him  again  a  letter  full  of 
endearing  expressions,  couched  in  a  friendly  tone  of  interest, 
of  which  the  following  extracts  are  instances : — 

"  And  now,  child,  what  art  thou  doing  ?  Reading,  I  trust. 
I  want  to  see  you  take  a  degree.  Remember,  this  is  the  most 
important  period  of  your  life  ;  and  don't  disappoint  your  papa 
and  your  aunt  and  all  your  kin,  besides  myself. 

"  YoTi  see,  mio  carimimo,  what  a  pestilent  correspondent  1 
am  likely  to  become ;  but  then  you  shall  be  as  quiet  at  Ne  wstcad 
as  you  please,  and  I  won't  disturb  your  studies  as  I  do  now." 

On  the  11th  of  December,  of  the  same  year,  he  invites 

Moore  to  Newstead  and  says,  "  H will  be  here,  and  a 

yonng  friend  named  Harness,  the  earliest  and  dearest  I  ever 
had  from  the  third  form  at  Harrow  to  this  hour." 

And,  finally,  he  wrote  to  Harness  that  ho  had  no  greater 
pleasure  than  to  hear  from  him ;  indeed,  that  it  was  more  tlian 
a  pleasure. 

HIS  LATER  FKIENDS. 

When  he  had  reached  his  nineteenth  year,  which  was  the 
second  of  his  stay  at  Cambridge,  Byron  (having  lost  sight  of 
most  of  his  Harrow  friends  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  verses, 
and  having  lost  both  Long  and  Eddleston)  suddenly  found 
himself  launched  into  the  vortex  of  a  university  life,  for  which 
he  had  no  liking.  Happily,  however,  he  was  thrown  among 
young  men  of  great  distinction,  whom  fate  had  then  gathered 
at  Cambridge. 

"  It  was  BO  brilliant  a  constellation,"  says  Moore, "  that  per- 
haps such  a  one  will  never  be  seen  again."  Among  these  he 
selected  his  friends  from  their  literary  merit.  Those  he  most 
distinguished  were  Hobhouse,  Matthews,  Banks,  and  Scroope 
Davies.  They  formed  a  coterie  at  Cambridge,  and  spent  most 
of  their  holidays  at  Newstead. 

HoniiousTi. 
Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  Bait.,  since  created  a  peer,  \uider 
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the  name  of  Lord  Broughton,  is  one  of  t&e  statesmen  and 
writers  the  memory  of  whom  England  most  reveres.  It  is  he 
whom  Byrou  addresses  as  Mosehus  in  the  "  Hints  from  Hor- 
ace." After  being  Byron's  friend  at  college,  he  became  hia 
faithful  companion  likewise  in  his  travels,  and  throughout  his 
short-lived  but  brilliant  career.  It  was  he  who  accompanied 
Byron  in  the  fatal  journey  to  Seaham,  where  Byron  wedded 
Miss  Milbanb.  It  was  he  who  stood  best  man  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  it  was  he  whom  Byron  selected  as  hia  executor. 

As  soon  as  Byron  became  of  age  in  1800,  the  two  frienda 
left  England  together  to  visit  Greece,  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Turkey.  Tho  results  of  these  travels  were,  Byrou's  first  two 
cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  and  Hobhouse's  "Journey  across 
Albania,  and  other  Provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia," 

On  their  return  to  England,  their  intimacy  did  not  cease. 
" Hobhouse,"  Byron  was  wont  to  say,  "ever  gets  me  out  of 
difficulty;"  and  in  his  journal  of  1814  he  says,  "Hobhouse  has 
returned.  He  is  my  best  friend,  the  most  animated  and  most 
amusing,  and  one  whose  knowledge  is  very  deep  and  extensive. 
Hobhouse  told  me  ten  thousand  anecdotes  of  Napoleon,  which 
must  be  ti-ue.  Hobhouse  is  the  most  interesting  of  travelling 
companions,  and  really  excellent." 

Lord  Byron  ivished  him  to  be  his  best  man  when  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Milbaak  at  Seaham,  and  after  his  separation  from 
her  Hobhouse  joined  him  in  Switzerland.  They  travelled 
together  through'  the  Oberland,  and  visited  all  the  scenes 
which  inspired  that  magnificent  poem  entitled  "Manfred." 
Thence  they  left  for  Italy,  and  visited  it  from  North  to  South ; 
from  the  Alps  to  Rome.  The  result  of  this  journey  was  tho 
fourth  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold  "  from  Byron,  and  from  Hob- 
house a  volume  of  notes,  which  constitutes  a  work  of  very 
great  morit.  If  such  a  companion  was  agreeable  to  Byron, 
Byron  was  not  less  so  to  Hobhouse,  who  deplores  a  journey 
he  had  made  without  the  company  of  that  friend,  whose  per- 
spicacity of  observation  and  ingenious  remarks  united  in  pro- 
ducing that  liveliness  and  good-humor,  which  take  away  half 
the  sting  of  fatigue,  and  soften  the  aspect  of  danger  and  of 
difficulties. 

During  his  absence  from  England  Byron  always  insisted 
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that  all  matters  relating  to  the  settlement  of  his  affairs  should 
pass  through  the  hands  of  llobhouse,  his  "  alter  ego  "  when 
near  or  when  absent.  Ilia  highest  testimony  of  regard  and 
friendship  for  Hohhouse,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  dedi- 
cation o£  the  fourth  canto  of  "  ChiMe  Harold,"  which  waa 
written  in  Italy  in  1815,  and  which  is  as  follows:— 

Canto  the  Fodeth. 
To  Joha  Hobhouse,  Eiq.,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  etc. 

Venice,  Janusry  9, 1818. 

Me  deab  Hobhodsk, — After  an  interval  of  eight  years  betwwn  tbe  compoei- 
tion  of  the  first  and  last  cantoa  of  ChiMe  Harold,  the  conclnEion  of  tbe  poem  is 
about  to  tie  snbmitted  to  the  public.  In  parting  with  bo  old  a  friend,  it  ia  not 
extraordinary  that  I  should  recur  to  one  still  older  and  bfitt«r, — to  one  who  has 
beheld  the  birtli  and  death  of  the  other,  and  to  whom  I  am  fkr  more  indebted  for 
the  social  advantages  of  an  enlightened  ftiendahip,  than— though  not  ungratefiil 
—I  can,  or  could  be,  to  Childe  Hacoid,  for  any  public  favor  reflected  through  the 
poem  on  the  poet, — to  one  whom  I  have  huovin  Ion);  and  accompanied  iar,  whom 
I  have  found  wakeful  over  my  sickness  and  kind  in  my  sorrow,  glad  in  my  pros- 
perity and  flrm  in  my  adversity,  true  in  counsel  and  trusty  in  peril, — to  a  friend 
often  tried  and  never  found  wanting  j — to  yourself. 

In  30  doing,  I  recur  from  liction  to  truth ;  and  in  dedicating  to  you,  in  its  ixim- 
plete  or  at  least  eoneladed  state,  a,  poetical  work  which  is  the  longest,  the  moat 
thonghtful  and  comprehensive  of  my  compositions,  I  wish  to  do  honor  to  myself 
by  the  record  ofinany  years' intimacy  with  a  man  of  learning,  of  talent,  of  steadi- 
ness, and  of  honor.  It  is  not  for  minds  like  ours  to  give  or  to  receive  Battery ; 
yet  the  praises  of  sincerity  have  ever  twen  permitted  to  the  voice  of  friendship ; 
and  it  is  not  for  you,  nor  even  for  others,  bat  to  relieve  a  heart  which  has  not 
elsewhere,  or  lately,  been  so  mach  accustomed  to  the  encotmter  of  good-will  as  to 
withstand  the  shock  firmly,  that  I  thus  attempt  to  commemorate  your  good  rjuali- 
Hes,  or  rather  the  advantages  which  I  have  derived  from  their  exertion.  Even 
the  recnrrenceot  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  anniversary  of  the  most  unfortunate 
day  of  my  past  esistence,  *  but  which  can  not  poison  my  future  while  I  retain 
tbe  resource  of  your  friendship,  and  of  my  own  facul  lies,  will  henceforth  have  a 
more  agreeable  recollection  for  both,  inasmuch  as  it  will  remind  us  of  this  my 
attempt  to  thank  you  for  an  indefetigable  regard,  such  as  few  men  have  esperi- 
enced,  and  no  one  could  oxpsrience  without  thinking  better  of  his  species  and  of 
himself. 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  traverse  ii^ether,  at  various  periods,  the  countries 
of  chivalry,  history,  and  fable— Spain,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Itali' ;  and  what 
Athena  and  Constantinople  were  to  ns  a  (few  years  ago,  Venice  and  Rome  have 
been  more  recently.  The  poem  also,  or  the  pUgrim,  or  both,  have  accompanied 
me  fiomflrstto  last;  and  perhaps  it  may  he  a  pardonable  vanity  which  Induces 
me  to  reflect  with  complacency  on  a  composition  which  in  some  degree  connects 
me  with  the  spot  where  it  was  produced,  and  the  objects  it  would  fain  describe; 
and  however  unworthy  it  may  be  deemed  of  those  magical  and  memorable  abodes, 
however  short  it  may  fall  of  our  distant  conceptions  and  immediate  impresidons, 
yet  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  what  is  venerable,  and  of  feeling  for  what  is  glorious, 
it  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  pleasure  in  the  prnduction,  and  I  part  with  it  with  a 
kind  of  regret,  which  I  liardly  suspected  that  events  could  have  left  me  for  im- 
atdnary  objects. 

*  His  martiage. 
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With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  last  canto,  there  will  be  found  less  of  the 
pilgrim  than  in  any  of  the  pret«ding,  and  that  little  slightly,  if  at  all,  BCparated 
from  the  author  speaking  in  his  own  person.  The  fiict  ie,  that  I  bad  become  weary 
of  dtHwing  a  tine  which  every  one  seemed  determined  not  to  perceiTe  ;  like  the 
Chinese  in  Goldsmith's  "  Citizen  of  the  World, "  whom  nobody  would  believe  to 
be  a  Chinese,  it  was  in  vain  that  I  sseerted,  and  imagined  that  I  had  drawn,  a 
distinction  between  the  author  and  the  pilgrim ;  and  the  very  anxietv  to  preserve 
this  difference,  and  disappointment  at  finding  it  unavajling,  eo  far  crashed  my 
efforts  In  the  composition,  that  I  determined  to  abandon  it  altogether — and  have 
done  Bo,  The  opinions  which  have  been,  or  may  he,  formed  on  that  Bubject,  are 
now  a  matter  of  indifference :  the  work  is  to  depend  on  itself  and  not  on  the  writer ; 
and  the  author,  who  has  no  resources  in  his  own  mind  beyond  the  reputation, 
transient  or  permanent,  which  is  to  arise  from  his  literary  efforts,  deserves  the 

In  the  course  of  the  following  canto  it  vas  my  intention,  either  in  the  text  or 
in  the  notes,  to  have  touched  upon  the  present  sb 
haps  of  manners.     But  the  text,  within  the  limit) 
suflicient  for  the  labyrinth  of  external  objects. : 
and  for  the  whole  of  the  notes,  excepting  a  few  of  the  sbortest,  I  am  indebted  to 
yourself,  and  these  were  necessarily  limited  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text. 

It  is  also  It  delicate,  and  no  very  gratefnl  task,  to  dissert  upon  the  literature 
and  manners  of  a  nation  so  dissimilar  ;  and  requires  an  attention  and  impartiality 
wbich  would  induce  us — though  perhaps  no  inattentive  observers,  nor  ^norant  0( 
the  language  or  customs  of  the  people  among  whom  we  have  recently  abode^to 
distrust,  or  at  least  defer  our  judgment,  and  more  narrowly  examine  out  infonna- 
tion.  The  state  of  literary  as  well  as  political  party  appears  to  run,  or  to  hace 
run,  so  high,  that  for  a  stranger  to  steer  impartially  between  tbcni  is  next  to  im- 
possible. It  may  be  enough  then,  at  least  for  my  purpose,  to  quote  from  iheir 
own  beautiful  language — "  Mi  pars  che  in  un  paese  tuCto  poetico,  che  vanta  la 
lingua  ta  pifl  nobile  ed  insieme  la  piti  dolce,  tutte  tutte  le  vie  diverse  si  possono 
tentare,  e  che  sinohe  la  patria  di  Alfieri  e  di  Monti  non  ha  perdulo  I'antico  va- 
lore,  in  tutte  essa  dovrebbe  essere  la  prima."  Italy  has  great  names  still :  Ca- 
usva,  Monti,  Ugo  Foscolo,  Pindemonte,  Visconti,  Morelli,  Cicognara,  Albrizzi, 
Meizophanti,  Mai,  Mustoxidi,  AgUetti,  and  Vacca,  will  secure  to  the  present  gen- 
eratioa  an  honorable  place  in  most  of  the  departments  of  art,  sciences,  and  belles- 
lettres  ;  and  hi  some  the  very  highesL     Europe— tiie  World— has  but  one  Canova. 

It  has  been  somewhere  said  by  Alfieri,  that  "  La  pianta  uomo  nasee  pid  robus- 
la  In  Italia  che  in  qnalnnqne  altra  terra — e  che  gli  stesa  atrod  delitti  che  vi  si 
commett«no  ne  Bono  una  prova."  Without  subscribing  to  the  latter  part  of  his 
proposition—a  dangerous  doctrine,  the  truth  of  which  may  be  disputed  on  lietter 
grounds,  namilv,  that  the  Italians  are  in  no  respect  more  ferocious  than  their 
neighbors— that  man  must  be  willfttlly  blind,  or  ignorantly  heedless,  who  is  not 
struck  with  the  extraordinaiy  capacity  of  this  people,  or,  if  such  a  word  be  ad- 
missible, their  capabiBia,  the  fecility  of  their  acquisitions,  the  rapidity  of  their 
conceptions,  the  Are  o(  their  genius,  thdr  sense  of  heanty,  and  amid  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  repeated  revolutions,  the  desolation  of  battles,  and  the  despur  of 
ages,  their  Btill  nnquenched  "  longing  after  immortality  "—the  immortality  of 
independence.  And  when  we  ourselves,  la  riding  round  the  walls  of  Rome, 
heard  the  simple  lament  of  the  laborers'  chorus,  "Eoma!  Eoma!  Bomal  Roma 
non  h  pid  come  era  prima, "  it  was  difficult  not  to  oontraet  this  melancholy  dirge 
with  the  bacchanal  roar  of  the  songs  of  exultation  still  yelied  from  the  London 
taverns,  over  the  carnage  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  the  betrayal  of  Genoa,  of  Italy, 
of  France,  and  of  the  world,  by  men  whose  conduct  you  yourself  have  exposed 
in  a  work  worthy  of  the  better  days  of  our  history.     Foe  me,— 
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ransfer  of  nations,  it  were  useleES  for  En- 
^tained.  that  England  has  acquired  ^me- 
thing  more  than  a  permanent  army  ana  a  snspanded  Habeas  Carpus  i  il  is  enough 
for  them  to  look  at  home.  For  what  they  have  done  abroad,  and  especially  in 
the  soiith,  "  verily  they  kUI  have  their  reward, "  luid  at  no  very  distant  period. 

Wishing  yon,  my  dear  Hobhouse,  a  sate  and  agreeable  return  to  tiiat  country 
wliose  real  welfare  can  be  dearer  to  none  than  to  yourself,  I  dedicate  to  you  this 

obliged  and  atfEctionate  ftiend,  Btros. 


MATTHEWS. 

"Of  this  remarkable  young  man,  Charles  Skinner  Mat- 
tliews,"  says  Moore,  "  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak ; 
but  the  high  station  which  he  held  in  Lord  Byron's  affection 
and  admiration  may  justify  a  somewhat  ampler  tribute  to  his 
memory, 

"  There  have  seldom,  perhaps,  started  together  in  life  so 
many  youths  of  high  promise  and  hope  as  were  to  be  foimd 
among  the  society  of  which  Lord  Byron  formed  a  part  at 
Cambridge.  Among  all  these  young  men  of  learning  and 
talent,  the  superiority  in  almost  every  department  of  intellect 
seems  to  have  been,  by  the  ready  consent  of  all,  awarded  to 

Matthews Yoimg  Matthews  appears—in  spite  of  some 

little  asperities  of  temper  and  manner,  which  he  was  already 
beginning  to  soften  down  when  snatched  away — to  have  been 
one  of  those  rare  individuals  who,  while  they  command  defer- 
ence, can  at  the  same  time  win  regard,  and  who,  as  it  were, 
relieve  the  intense  feeling  of  admiration  which  they  excite  by 
blending  it  with  love." 

Matthews  died  while  bathing  in  the  Cam. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1811,  Byron  wrote  to  Dallas  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Matthews,  Hobhouse,  Davies,  and  myself,  formed  a 
coterie  of  our  own  at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere.  .  .  .  Davics, 
who  is  not  a  scribbler,  has  always  beaten  us  all  in  the  war  of 

words.     H and  myself  always  had  the  worst  of  it  with 

the  other  two,  and  even  M yielded  to  the  dashing  vivac- 
ity of  S.  D ." 

And  in  another  letter: — "You  did  not  know  M :  he 

was  a  man  of  the  most  astonishing  powers." 

And  again,  speaking  of  his  death  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  he 
writes : — 

"  You  wilt  feel  for  poor  Hobhouse  ;  Matthews  was  the  god 
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of  his  idolatry;  and  if  intellect  could  exalt  a  man  above  his 
fellows,  no  one  would  refuse  him  pre-eminence." 

Matthews  died  at  the  time  when  he  was  offering  himself 
to  compete  for  a  lucrative  and  honorable  position  in  the  Uni- 
versity. As  soon  as  his  death  was  known,  it  was  said  that  if 
the  highest  talents  could  be  sure  of  success,  if  the  strictest 
principles  of  honor,  and  the  devotion  to  htm  of  a  multitude 
of  friends  could  have  assured  it,  his  dream  would  have  been 
realized. 

Besides  a  great  superiority  of  intellect,  Matthews  was  gift- 
ed with  a  very  amusing  originality  of  thought,  which,  joined 
to  a  very  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  exercised  a  kind  of  ir- 
resistible fascination.  Lord  Byron,  who  loved  a  joke  better 
than  any  one,  took  great  pleasure  in  all  the  amusing  eccen- 
tricities of  him  who  was  styled  the  Dean  of  Newstead,  while 
Byron  had  been  christened  by  him  the  Abbot  of  that  place. 

Shortly  before  Lis  death,  in  1821,  Byron  wrote  a  very 
amnsing  letter  from  Ravenna  to  Murray,  recalling  a  host  of 
anecdotes  relating  to  Matthews,  and  which  well  set  forth  the 
clever  eccentricity  of  the  man  for  whom  Byron  professed  so 
much  esteem  and  admiration. 

SCKOOPI:   DAVLES. 

We  have  already  seen  what  Byron  thought  of  Davies.  His 
cleverness,  his  great  vivacity,  and  his  gayety,  were  great  re- 
sources to  Byron  in  his  moments  of  affliction.  When,  in 
1811,  Byron  experienced  the  bitterest  loss  of  his  life — -that  of 
his  mother — he  wrote  from  Newstead  to  beg  that  Davies 
would  come  and  console  liira. 

Shortly  after,  he  wrote  to  Hodgson  to  say,  "  Davies  has 
been  here.  His  gayety,  which  death  itself  can  not  change, 
has  been  of  great  service  to  me:  but  it  must  be  allowed  that 
our  laughter  was  very  false." 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention,  among  the  friends  of  By- 
ron, WiUiam  Banks,  Mr.  Pigott,  of  Southwell,  and  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, a  writer  of  great  merit,  who  was  one  of  his  companions 
at  Newstead,  and  with  whom  he  corresponded  even  during 
his  voyage  in  the  Easte  fVrr  all  these  he  maintained  through- 
out life  the  kindest  remembrance,  as  also  for  Mr.  Beecher,  for 
whom  he  entertained  a  regard  equal  to  his  affeotion.     Mr. 
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Beecher  having  disapproved  of  the  moral  tewdeiicy  of  his 
early  poems.  Lord  Byron  destroyed  in  one  night  the  whole  of 
the  first  edition  of  those  poems,  in  order  to  prove  his  sense 
of  esteem  for  Mr.  Beecher's  opinion.  In  the  same  category 
we  should  place  Lord  Byron's  friendship  for  Dr.  Drnry,  his 
tutor  at  Harrow ;  but  this  latter  friendship  ia  so  marked  with 
feelings  of  respect,  veneration,  and  gratitude,  that  I  had  rather 
speak  of  it  later,  when  I  shaJl  treat  of  the  last-named  quaUty, 
as  one  of  the  most  noticeable  in  Lord  Byron's  character. 

AT  THE   LOSS    OP   HI8 

The  grief  which  the  loss  of  his  friends  occasioned  to  him 
was  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  affection  which  he  enter- 
tained for  them.  By  a  curious  fatality  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  at  an  early  age,  almost  all  those  he  loved.  This  grief 
reached  its  climax  on  hia  return  from  hia  first  travels. 

"  If,"  says  Moore,  "  to  be  able  to  depict  powerfully  the 
painful  emotions  it  is  necessary  first  to  have  experienced 
them,  or,  in  other  words,  if,  for  the  poet  to  be  great,  the  man 
must  suffer,  Lord  Byron,  it  must  be  owned,  paid  early  this 
dear  price  of  mastery.  In  the  short  space  of  one  month,"  he 
says  in  a  note  on  Childe  Harold,  "  I  have  lost  her  who  gave 
me  being,  and  most  of  those  who  made  that  being  tolerable." 
Of  these  young  Wingfield,  whom  we  have  seen  high  on  the  list 
of  his  Harrow  favorites,  died  of  a  fever  at  Coimbra ;  and  Mat- 
tiiews,  the  idol  of  his  admiration  at  Cambridge,  was  drowned 
while  bathing  in  the  Cam.  The  following  letter,  written  short- 
ly after,  shows  so  powerful  a  feeling  of  regret,  and  displays 
such  real  grief,  that  it  is  almost  painful  to  peruse  it; 

"My  BBABEST  Da  VIES, — Some  curse  hangs  over  me  and 
mine.  My  mother  lies  a  corpse  in  this  house ;  one  of  my  best 
friends  is  drowned  in  a  ditch.  What  can  I  say,  or  think,  or 
do?  My  dear  Scroope,  if  you  can  spare  a  moment,  do  come 
down  to  me;  I  want  a  friend,  Matthews's  last  letter  was 
written  on  Friday ;  on  Saturday  he  was  not.  In  ability  who 
was  like  Matthews?     Come  to  me;    I  am  almost  desolate; 

left  almost  alone  in  the  world.    I  had  but  you  and  H 

and  M ,  and  let  mo  enjoy  the  survivors  while  I  can." 

Writing  to  Dallas  on  Ibe  first  of  August,  ho  says  :— 
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"Besides her  who  gave  rae  being,  I  have  lost  more  than 
one  who  made  that  being  toJerable.  Matthews,  a  man  of  the 
first  talents,  has  perished  miserably  in  the  muddy  waves  of 
the  Cam ;  my  poor  school-fellow  Wingfield,  at  Coimbra,  with- 
in  a  month :  and  while  I  had  heard  from  all  three,  but  not 
seen  one.  But  let  this  paea  ;  we  shall  all  one  day  pass  along 
with  the  rest ;  the  world  is  too  full  of  such  things,  and  our 
very  sorrow  is  selfish." 

To  Hodgson  he  writes : — 

"  Indeed,  the  blows  followed  each  other  so  rapidly,  that  I 
am  yet  stupid  from  the  shock ;  and  though  I  do  eat,  and  drink, 
and  talk,  and  even  laugh  at  times,  yet  I  can  hardly  persuade 
myself  that  I  am  awake,  did  not  eveiy  morning  convince  me 
mournfully  to  the  contrary. 

"  You  will  write  to  me  ?  I  am  solitary,  and  I  never  felt 
solitude  irksome  before." 

Some  months  later  he  heard  of  the  death  of  hia  friend  Ed- 
dleston,  of  which  he  wrote  to  Dallas  in  the  following  t^rms  : 

"  I  have  been  again  shocked  with  a  death,  and  have  lost 
one  very  dear  to  me  in  happier  times.  But  'I  have  almost 
forgot  the  taste  of  grief,'  and  '  supped  full  of  horrors '  till  I 
have  become  callous,  nor  have  I  a  tear  left  for  an  event  which, 
five  years  ago,  would  have  bowed  down  my  head  to  the  earth. 
It  seems  as  though  I  were  to  experience  in  my  youth  the 
gi-oatest  misery  of  age.  My  friends  fall  around  me,  and  I 
shall  be  left  a  lonely  tree  before  I  am  withered." 

On  that  same  day,  11th  of  October,  when  his  mind  was  a 
prey  to  such  grief,  he  received  a  letter  from  Hodgson,  advis- 
ing him  to  banish  all  cares  and  to  find  in  pleasure  the  distrac- 
tion he  needed.  Lord  Byron  replied  by  some  lines  which 
Moore  has  reproduced;  but  the  last  of  which  he  omitted  to 
give,  and  which  were  written  only  to  mystify  the  excellent 
Mr,  Hodgson,  who  always  looked  at  every  thing  and  every 
one  in  a  bright  light,  and  whom  Byron  wished  to  frighten. 

Here  are  the  first  lines  :— 

"  oil !  tanish  care,  anoh  ever  be 
The  motto  of  thi/  reveliy! 
Perchance  of  mine  when  wassail  niglits 
Renew  thoso  riotoua  delights, 
Wherewith  the  children  of  Despair 
Lull  the  lone  heart,  anil  'banish  care,' 
But  not  in  morn's  reflecting  hour." 
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Two  days  after  replying  in  verse,  he  answered  him  in  prose. 

"I  am  growing  nervous— It  is  really  true — j-eally,  wretch- 
edly, ridiculously,  fine-ladieally,  nervous.  I  can  neither  read, 
write,  nor  amuse  myself,  or  any  one  else.  My  days  are  list- 
less, and  my  nights  restless." 

The  same  day,  11th  October,  1811,  one  of  the  darkest  in 
his  life,  he  wrote  also  his  first  stanza,  addressed  to  Thyrza,  of 
which  the  pathetic  charm  seems  to  rise  to  the  highest  pitch. 

"  To  no  other  but  an  im^inary  being,"  says  Moore,  "  could 
he  have  addressed  such  tender  and  meianoholy  poetical  lines." 


BYEON  9  FRIENDSHIP  FOE  MOOEE. 

At  this  time  of  his  life,  whether  from  the  numerous  in- 
juries inflicted  on  him  by  men  and  by  fate,  or  from  some  other 
circumstance,  Byron  seemed  to  be  less  ^ven  to  friendships 
than  formerly.  He  felt  the  force  of  friendship  as  deeply  as 
before,  but  he  became  less  expansive. '  Death,  in  taking  so 
many  of  his  friends  away  from  him,  had  endeared  those  who 
remained  still  more  to  his  heart,  and  caused  him  to  seek  among 
these  the  consolation  he  -wanted.  It  is  not  true  to  say  that 
Lord  Byron  was  left  alone  entirely,  at  any  time  of  his  life : 
quite  the  contrary,  he  at  all  times  lived  in  the  midst  of  friends 
more  or  less  devoted  to  him,  Dallas  and  Moore  pretend  that 
there  wss  a,  time  in  bis  early  youth  when  he  had  no  friends  at 
all;  but  this  time  can  not  be  stated,  unless  one  foists  the 
names  of  Hobhouse,  Hodgson,  Harness,  Clare,  and  many  others 
who  never  lost  sight  of  him,  and  unless  one  forgets  the  life  of 
devotion  -which  he  led  at  Southwell  and  at  Kewstead  both  be- 
fore and  after  his  travels  in  the  East. 

Dallas  and  Moore,  in  speaking  of  this  momentaiy  isolation, 
in  all  probability  adopted  a  common  prejudice  which  causes 
them  to  believe  that  a  lord  must  ever  be  lonely  unless  he  is 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  rich  and  fashionable  companions. 
The  truth  is  that  Byron,  having  left  England  immediately  on 
quitting  college,  only  had  college  connections,  with  all  of  whom 
he  renewed  his  friendship  on  hia  return  to  the  mother-country. 
But  it  is  equally  true,  and  this  is  to  his  credit,  that  he  long 
hesitated  to  replace  departed  friends  by  new  ones. 

To  conquer  this  repugnance  he  required  a  'very  high  de- 
gree of  esteem  for  the  friend  he  was  about  to  make,  a  similar- 
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ity  of  tastes,  and  above  all  a  sympathy  based  upon  real  good- 
ness. This  was  the  time  oi  his  gveatuet  mental  depreeaion. 
It  preceded  that  splendid  epoch  in  his  life,  when  his  star  shone 
with  such  briDiancy  in  the  literajy  sphere,  thanks  to  "  Childe 
Harold,"  and  in  the  world  of  politics  through  his  parliament 
ary  successes,  which  had  earned  for  him  the  praises  of  the 
whole  nation.  Then  did  friends  present  themselves  in  scores, 
but  out  of  these  few  were  chosen, 

Among  the  great  men  of  the  day  who  surrounded  him,  he 
took  to  several,  and  in  particular  to  Lord  Holland,  a  Whig 
like  himself,  and  a  man  equally  distinguished  for  the  excet 
lence  of  his  heart  as  for  his  rare  inteUect.  Lord  Holland's 
hospitality  was  the  pride  of  England.  Byron  also  conceived 
&  hMng  for  Lord^I^jgdewTJe, — the  model  of  every  virtue, 
social  and  domestic ;  for  Lord  Dudley,  whose  wit  so  charmed 
him;  for  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  brother  to  Lord  Kinnaird, 
whom  Byron  called  his  most  devoted  friend  in  politics  and  in 
literature ;  for  all  those  first  notabilities  of  the  day,  Rogers, 
Sheridan,  Curran,  Mackintosh,  for  all  of  whom  he  may  be  said 
to  have  entertained  a  feeling  akin  to  fi'iendghip.  But  all  these 
were  friends  of  the  momefit-;  friends  whom  the  relations  of 
every-day  life  in  the  world  of  fashion  had  brought  together, 
and  whose  talents  exacted  admiration,  and  hence  he  formed 
ties  which  may  be  styled  friendship,  provided  the  strict  sense 
of  that  word  is  not  understood.     Byron  felt  this  more  than 

One  man,  however,  contrived  to  get  such  a  hold  on,  his 
mind  and  heart,  that  he  became  truly  his  friend,  and  exer- 
cised a  salutary  influence  over  him.  This  man,  who  contrib- 
uted to  dispel  the  dark  clouds  which  hung  over  Byron's  mind, 
and  was  the  first  to  charm  him  in  his  new  life  of  fashion,  was 
no  other  than  Thomas  Moore. 

This  new  intimacy  had  not,  it  is  true,  the  freshness  of  his 
early  friendships,  formed,  as  these  were,  in  the  freshness  of  a 
young  heai-t,  and  therefore  without  any  worldly  calculations. 
Moore  was  even  ten  years  his  senior.  But  his  affection  for 
Moore,  founded  as  it  was  upon  a  similarity  of  tastes,  upon 
mutual  reminiscences,  esteem  and  admiration,  soon  developed 
itself  into  a  friendship  which  never  changed.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  Byron  and  Moore  became  friends  speak 
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too  highly  for  the  credit  of  both  not  to  be  mentioned  here, 
and  we  must  therefoi-e  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 

Byron,  as  the  reader  knows,  had  in  his  famous  satire  of 
"English  Bards,"  etc.,  attacked  the  poems  of  Moore  as  having 
an  immoral  tendency.  Instead  of  interpreting  the  beautiful 
Irish  melodies  in  their  figurative  sense,  Byron  had  taken  the 
direct  sense  conveyed  in  their  love-inspiring  words,  and  con- 
sidered them  as  likely  to  produce  effeminate  and  unhealthy 
impressions. 

"Who  in  soft  guise,  aurraunded  by  a  choir 
Of  ffitgine  molting,  not  to  Vfsta's  fire, 
With  apaikling  eyes,  and  cheelt  by  pasaion  flush'd, 
Strikes  bis  wild  lyre,  while  listening  dames  ate  hush'd? 
Tia  little!  young  Catullna  of  his  day, 
As  eweet,  but  as  immoral,  in  hie  lay ! 

Yet  liind  to  youth,  .... 


Lord  Byron  was  always  of  opinion  that  literature,  when  it 
tends  to  exalt  the  more  tender  sentiments  of  onr  nature,  pure 
as  these  may  be,  is  ever  injurious  to  the  preservation  of  those 
manly  and  energetic  qualities  which  are  so  essential  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  noble  mission  here  below.  This  opinion 
is  illustrated  by  the  occasional  extreme  enei^  of  his  heroes, 
and  by  his  repugnance  to  introduce  love  into  his  dramas.  If 
this  reproach  offended  Moore  a  little.  Lord  Byron's  allusion 
to  his  duel  with  Jeffrey  at  Chalk  Farm  in  1806,  where  it  was 
said  that  the  pistols  of  each  were  not  loaded,  must  have  wound- 
ed him  still  more,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Byron  which 
must,  it  would  seem,  have  brought  on  a  duel. 

Lord  Byi-on  was  then  travelling  in  the  Levant,  and  the  let^ 
ter  remained  with  his  agent  in  London.  It  was  only  two  years 
after,  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  that  he  received  it.  An 
exchange  of  letters  with  Moore  took  place,  and  such  was  the 
"good  sense,  self-possession  and  frankness"  of  Byron's  con- 
duct in  the  matter,  that  Moore  was  quite  pacified,  and  all 
chances  of  a  duel  disappeared  with  the  reconciliation  of  both, 
at  the  request  of  each. 

The  reconcihation  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  Rogers, 
and  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  latter  for  that  purpose.  After 
speaking  of  his  extraordinary  beauty,  and  of  the  delicacy  and 
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prudeace  of  his  conduct,  Moore,  in  referring  to  this  dinner, 
ends  by  saying,  "  Such  did  I  find  Lord  Byron  on  my  first  ex- 
perience of  him,  and  such,  so  open  and  manly-minded  did  I 
find  him  to  the  last." 

Byron,  too,  waa  influenced  by  the  charm  of  Moore's  ac- 
quaintance, and  so  dear  to  Mm  became  the  latter's  society 
through  that  kind  of  electric  current  which  appears  to  run 
through  some  people  and  forms  between  them  an  unbounded 
sympathy,  tliat  it  actually  sncoeeded  in  dispelling  the  sombre 
ideas  which  then  possessed  his  soul. 

Their  similarity  of  tastes,  and  at  the  same  time  those  dif- 
ferences of  character  which  are  so  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect  of  two  sympathetic  minds,  were  admira- 
bly adapted  to  form  the  charm  which  existed  in  their  relations 
with  one  another. 

This  sympathy,  however,  would  never  have  found  a  place 
in  the  mind  of  Lord  Byron  had  it  not  sprung  from  his  heart. 
Amiability  was  essential  in  hia  friends  before  he  could  love 
tbem ;  and  though  Moore  had  not  that  quality  in  its  highest 
degree,  still  he  had  it  sufficiently  for  Lord  Byron  to  say  in  one 
of  his  notes,  "  I  have  received  the  most  amiable  letter  possi- 
ble from  Moore.  I  really  think  him  the  most  kind-hearted 
man  I  ever  met.  Besides  which,  his  talents  are  equal  to  his 
sentiments." 

His  sympathy  for  Moore  was  such  that  the  mention  of  his 
name  was  enough  to  awaken  his  spirits  and  give  him  joy. 
This  is  palpable  in  his  letters  to  Moore,  which  are  master- 
pieces of  talent. 

His  cordial  friendship  for  Moore  was  never  once  afiected 
by  the  aeries  of  triumphs  which  followed  its  formation,  and 
which  made  the  whole  world  bow  before  his  genius.  "  The 
new  scenes  which  opened  before  him  with  his  successes,"  says 
Moore,  "far  from  detaching  us  from  one  another,  multiplied, 
on  the  contrary,  the  opportunities  of  meeting  each  other,  and 
thereby  strengthening  our  intimacy." 

This  excessive  liking  for  Moore  was  kept  up  by  all  the 
force  which  constancy  lends  to  affection.  One  of  Byron's 
most  remarkable  qualities  waa  great  constancy  in  his  likes, 
tastes,  and  a  particular  attachment  to  the  recollections  of  his 
childhood.     At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Moore's  "Melodies  "already 
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delighted  him.  "  I  have  just  been  looking  over  Little  Moore's 
Melodies,  which  I  knew  by  heart  "at  fifteen."  In  1803  he  wrote 
from  Ravenna :  "  Hum  1  I  really  believe  that  all  the  bad  things 
I  ever  wrote  or  did  are  attributable  to  that  rascally  book." 

We  have  seen  that  at  Southwell  he  used  even  to  ask  Miss 
Chaworth  and  Miss  Pigott  to  sing  him  songs  of  Moore.  At 
Cambridge,  what  reconciled  him  to  leaving  Harrow  were  the 
hours  which  he  spent  with  his  beloved  Edward  Long,  with 
whom  he  used  to  read  Moore's  poetry  after  having  listensd 
to  Long's  music. 

He  already  then  had  a  sympathy  for  Moore,  and  a  wish  to 
know  him.  The  latter's  place  was  therefore  already  marked 
out  in  Byron's  heart,  even  before  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
know  him. 

Moore's  straitened  means  often  obliged  him  to  leave  Lon- 
don.   Then  Byron  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  melancholy. 

"  I  might  be  sentimental  to-day,  but  I  won't,"  he  said. 
"The  truth  is  that  I  have  done  all  I  can  since  I  am  in  this 
world  to  harden  my  heart,  and  have  not  yet  succeeded,  though 
there  is  a  good  chance  of  my  doing  so. 

"  I  wish  your  line  and  mine  were  a  little  less  parallel,  they 
might  occasionally  meet,  which  they  do  not  now. 

"I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  write  that  I  am  ill,  so  as  to 
see  you  arrive  in  London,  where  no  one  was  ever  so  happy  to 
see  you  as  I  am,  and  where  there  is  no  one  I  would  sooner- 
seek  consolation  from,  were  I  ill." 

Then,  according  to  his  habitual  custom  of  ever  depreciating 
himself  morally,  he  writes  to  Moore,  in  answer  to  the  latter's 
compliments  about  his  goodness :  "But  they  say  the  devil  is 
amusing  when  pleased,  and  I  must  have  been  more  venomous 
than  the  old  serpent,  to  have  hissed  or  stung  in  your  company," 

His  sympathy  for  Moore  went  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to 
believe  ttat  he  was  capable  of  every  thing  that  is  good, 

"Moore,"  says  he,  in  his  memoranda  of  1813,  "has  a  re- 
onion  of  exception^  talents — poetry,  music,  voice,  he  has  all — 
and  an  expression  of  countenance  such  as  no  one  will  ever  have. 

"  What  humor  in  his  poet's  bag !  There  is  nothing  that 
Moore  can  not  do  if  he  wishes. 

"He  has  but  one  fault,  which  I  mourn  every  day — he  is 
not  here." 
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He  even  liked  to  attribute  to  Moore  successes  which  the 
latter  only  owed  to  himself.  Byron  had, as  the  reader  knows, 
the  most  musical  of  voices.  Once  heard,  it  could  not  be  for- 
gotten.* He  had  never  learned  mnsic,  but  his  ear  was  so  just, 
that  when  he  hummed  a  tune  his  voice  was  so  touching  as  to 
move  one  to  tears. 

"  Not  a  day  passes,"  he  wrote  to  Moore, "  that  I  don't  think 
and  speak  of  you.  You  can  not  doubt  my  sincere  admiration, 
waving  personal  friendship  for  the  present.  I  have  you  by 
rote  and  by  heart,  of  which  ecce  signum.'''' 

He  then  goes  on  to  tell  him  his  adventure  when  at  Lady 
O 's:— 

"  I  have  a  habit  of  uttering,  to  what  I  think  tunes,  your 
'  Oh,  breathe  not,'  and  others ;  tbey  are  my  matins  and  ves- 
pers. I  did  not  intend  them  to  be  overheard,  but  one  morn- 
ing in  comes  not  la  Donna,  but  il  Marita,  with  a  very  grave 
face,  and  said,  '  Byron,  I  must  request  you  not  to  sing  any 
more,  at  least  of  those  songs.'—'  Why  ?'— '  They  make  my 
wife  cry,  and  so  melancholy  that  I  wish  her  to  hear  no  more 
of  them.' 

"  Now,  my  dear  Moore,  the  effect  must  have  been  from 
your  words,  and  certainly  not  my  music." 

To  give  Moore  the  benefit  of  effecting  a  gi'eat  success  with 
an  Oriental  poem,  Byron  gave  up  his  own  idea  of  writing  one, 
and  sent  him  some  Turkish  books. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  story,"  says  he, "  grafted  on  the 
amours  of  a  Peri  and  a  mortal,  something  Uke  Cayotte's  '  Di- 
ablo Amoureus.'  Tenderness  is  not  jay  forte;  for  that  reason 
I  have  given  up  the  idea,  but  I  think  it  a  subject  you  might 
make  much  of." 

Moore  actually  wished  to  write  a  poem  on  an  Oriental 
subject,  but  dreaded  such  a  rival  as  ByijDn,  and  expressed  his 
fears  in  writing  to  him.    Byron  replied : — 

"  Your  Peri,  mj  dear  Moore,  is  sacred  and  inviolable,  I 
have  no  idea  of  touching  the  hem  of  her  petticoat.  Tour  af- 
fectation of  a  dislike  to  encounter  me  is  so  flattering  that  I 
begin  to  think  myself  a  vei-y  fine  follow.  But  it  really  puts  me 
out  of  humor  to  hear  you  talk  thus." 

*  Lord  Holland's  youngest  son,  in  speaking  of  Byron,  scried  him  "the  gen- 
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Not  only  did  Byron  encourage  Moore  in  his  task,  but  ef- 
faced himself  completely  in  order  to  make  room  for  liim. 

When  he  published  (lie  "  Bride  of  Abydos,"  Moore  remark- 
ed that  there  existed  some  connection  in  that  poem  with  an 
incident  he  had  to  introduce  in  hia  own  poem  of  "Lalla 
Rookh."  He  wrote  thereupon  to  Byron  to  say  that  he  would 
stop  his  own  work,  because  to  aspire  after  him  to  describe 
the  energy  of  passion  would  be  the  work  of  a  Csesar. 

Byron  replied : — 

"  I  see  in  you  what  I  never  saw  in  poet  before,  a  strange 
diffidence  of  your  own  powers,  which  I  can  not  account  for, 
and  which  must  be  unaccountable  when  a  Cossack  like  ine  can 
appall  a  cuirassier, 

"  Go  on— I  shall  really  be  very  nnhappy  if  I  at  all  inter- 
fere with  yon.  The  success  of  mine  is  jet  problematical.  .  . 
Come  out,  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place— no  man 
stands  higher,  whatever  you  may  think  on  a  rainy  day  in  your 
provincial  retreat." 

To  Moore  he  dedicated  his  "  Corsair,"  and  to  read  the 
preface  is  to  see  how  sincerely  attached  Byron  was  to  his 

When  at  Venice  he  heard  of  some  domestic  affliction  which 
had  befallen  Moore;  he  wrote  to  him  with  that  admirable 
simplicity  of  style  which  can  not  be  imitated,  because  the 
true  accents  of  the  heart  defy  imitation. 

"  Your  domestic  'afflictions  distress  me  sincerely ;  and,  as 
far  as  you  are  concerned,  my  feelings  will  always  reach  the 
furthest  limits  to  which  I  may  still  venture.  Throughout  life 
your  losses  shall  be  mine,  your  gains  mine  also,  and,  however 
much  I  may  lose  in  sensibility,  there  will  always  remain  a 
drop  of  it  for  yon." 

When  Moore  obtained  his  greatest  success,  and  arrived  at 
the  summit  of  popularity,  by  the  publication  of  "  Lalla  Rookh," 
Byron's  pleasure  was  equal  to  the  encouragements  he  had 
given  him.  But  of  his  noble  soul,  in  which  no  feeling  of 
jealousy  could  enter,  we  shall  speak  elsewhere.  Here,  in  con- 
clnsion,  I  must  add  that  his  friendship  for  Moore  remained 
stanch  through  time  and  circumstances,  and  even  notwith- 
standing Moore's  wrongs  toward  him,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
in  another  chapter. 
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In  treating  of  Bjtoq'b  friendships,  I  have  endeavored  to 
in  set  forth  the  wrongs  which  some  of  bis  friends,  and  Moore 
particular,  have  committed  against  him  both  before  and  after 
his  death. 

If,  as  Moore  observes,  it  be  true  that  Byron  never  tost  a 
friend,  was  their  friendship  a  like  friendship  with  his  own  ? 
Has  it  ever  gone  so  far  as  to  make  sacrifices  for  his  sake,  and 
has  not  Lord  Byron  ever  given  more  as  a  friend  than  he  ever 
received  in  return  ?  Had  he  found  in  his  friendship  among 
men  that  reciprocity  of  feeling  which  he  ever  found  among 
women,  would  so  many  injuries  and  calumnies  have  been  heap- 
ed upon  his  head  ?  Would  not  his  friends,  had  they  shown  a 
littie  more  wai-mth  of  affection,  have  been  able  to  silence  those 
numerous  rivals  who  rendered  his  life  a  burden  to  him  ?  Had 
they  been  conscientious  in  their  opinions,  they  would  certainly 
not  have  drawn  upon  them  the  rather  bitter  Jines  in  "  Childe 
Harold :"  — 

"I  do  bolieve, 

Though  I  have  iband  them  not,  that  there  msy  be 

Words  which  are  things,  hopes  nhioh  will  not  deceive, 

And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 

Snarea  for  the  failing;  I  would  also  deem 

O'er  others'  griefs  that  some  sincerely  erieve, 

That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem, 
Thal^  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream." 

And  later,  in  "  Don  Juan,"  Byron  would  not  have  said  with 
a  smile,  but  also  with  a  pain  which  sprang  from  the  heart : — 

"0  Job!  yon  had  two  friends:  one's  quite  enough. 

Especially  when  we  are  ill  at  ease ; 
They  are  but  bad  pilots  when  thi 

Doctors  less  femous  for  their  ( 
Let  no  man  grumlile  when  his  fr 

As  they  will  do  lilie  leaves  at  the  Jirst  breeze; 
When  your  affairs  come  round,  one  way  or  t'other, 

Go  to  the  coffee-house  and  talce  another." 

It  is,  however,  also  true  that  he  would  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  showing  us  so  perfectly  the  beauty  of  his 
mind,  and  his  admirable  constancy,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
duct of  those  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  his  friendship.  This 
constancy  is  shown  even  by  his  own  words,  for  immediately 
after  the  lines  quoted  above,  he  adds : — 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


tOBD    BYEON    AS    A    FATHBE. 

Ip,  as  a  great  moralist  has  aaid,  our  natural  affeutions  have 
power  only  upon  sensitive  and  virtuous  natures,  but  are  de- 
spised by  men  of  corrupt  and  dissipated  habits,  then  must  we 
find  a  proof  again  of  Lord  Byron's  excellence  in  the  influence 
which  his  affections  exercised  over  him. 

His  tenderness  for  hie  child,  and  for  his  sister,  was  like  a 
ray  of  sunshine  which  lit  up  his  whole  heart,  and  in  the  mo- 
ments of  greatest  depression  prevented  desolation  from  com- 
pletely absorbing  his  nature. 

His  thoughts  were  never  far  from  the  objects  of  hie  affec- 
tion. 

"My  daughter!  witli  thy  noma  this  song  begnn ; 

My  dauEhter!  with  thy  name  thns  much  shall  end; 

I  see  thee  not,  1  hear  thee  not,  but  none 

Can  he  so  wnipt  in  thoe ;  fboa  art  the  fiiend 

To  uhom  the  shadows  of  far  years  extend: 

AllH^it  my  brow  thou  never  shonldst  behold, 

My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  hlend, 

And  reach  into  thy  heart,  when  mine  ifi  cold, 
A  token  and  a  tone,  even  from  thy  other's  mould. 


"To  aid  thy  mind's  development,  to  watch 
Thy  dawn  ttt  little  joys,  to  sit  and  see 
Almofit  thy  very  growth,  to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  ol^ecfs, — wonders  yet  to  theo! 
To  hold  thee  l^tly  on  a  gentle  knee, 
And  print  on  thy  soft  chevk  a  parent's  Mss, 
This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved  fOr  me, 
Yet  this  was  in  my  nature :  as  it  is, 

I  know  not  what  is  there,  yet  something  like  to 
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"Sweet  bo  tliy  cradled  slumbers!  O'er  the  sea 
And  from  the  inoiidtaiiia  where  I  now  respire, 
Fuin  would  I  waft  such  blessing  npon  thee, 

WLo  ever  read  "  Childe  Harold"  and  was  uot  touched  by 
the  delightiul  stanzaa  of  the  third  canto,  —  a  perfect  ehef- 
(fmavre  of  tenderness  and  kindness,  inclosed,  as  it  were,  in 
another  master-piece,  like,  were  it  possible,  a  jewel  found  in 
a  diamond? 

Those  only,  however,  who  lived  with  him  in  Greece  and  in 
Italy  are  able  to  bear  witness  to  his  paternal  tenderness.  This 
sentiment  really  developed  itself  on  his  leaving  England,  and 
only  appears  from  that  time  forward  in  his  poems.  Byron 
loved  ah  children,  but  his  heart  beat  really  when  he  met  chil- 
dren of  Ada's  age. 

Hearing  at  Venice  that  Moore  had  lost  a  child,  he  wrote  to 
him,  "  I  enter  fu%  into  your  misery,  for  I  feel  myself  entire- 
ly absorbed  in  my  children.  I  have  such  tenderness  for  my 
little  Ada." 

Both  at  Ravenna  and  at  Pisa  ho  was  miserable  if  he  did 
not  hear  from  Ada.  Whenever  he  received  any  portraits  of 
her  or  a  piece  of  her  hair,  these  were  solemn  days  of  rejoicing 
for  him,  but  they  usually  increased  his  melancholy.  When 
in  Greece  he  heard  of  Ada's  illness,  he  was  seized  with  such 
anxiety  that  he  could  no  longer  give  his  attention  to  any  thing. 
"His  journal  (which,  by-the-by,  was  lost  or  destroyed  aftei' 
his  death)  was  interrupted  on  account  of  the  news  of  his 
child's  illness,"  says  Count  Gamba,  in  his  narrative  of  Byron's 
last  voyage  to  Greece. 

The  thought  of  his  child  was  ever  present  to  him  when 
he  wrote,  and  she  was  the  centre  of  all  his  hopes  and  his 
fears. 

The  persecution  to  which  he  was  subjected  for  bavuig  writ- 
ten "  Don  Juan,"  having  made  him  fear  one  day  at  Pisa  that 
its  effect  upon  his  daughter  might  be  to  diminish  her  affec- 
tion for  him,  he  said : — 

"I  am  so  jealous  of  ray  daughter's  entire  sympathy, that, 
were  this  work, '  Don  Juan' — (written  to  while  away  hours 
of  pain  and  sorrow), —  to  diminish  her  affection  for  mc,  I 
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would  never  write  a  word  more ;  and  would  to  God  I  had 
not  written  a  word  oi  it '." 

He  likewise  said  that  he  was  often  wont  to  think  of  the 
time  when  his  daughter  would  know  her  father  by  his  works, 
"Then,"  said  he,  "  shall  I  triumph,  and  the  tears  which  my 
daughter  will  then  shed,  together  with  the  knowledge  that  she 
will  share  the  feelings  with  which  the  various  allusions  to  her- 
self and  m.e  have  been  written,  will  console  me  in  my  darkest 
hours.  Ada's  mother  may  have  enjoyed  the  smiles  o£  her 
youth  and  childhood,  but  the  tears  of  her  maturer  age  will  be 
for  me." 

He  distinctly  foresaw  that  his  daughter  would  be  brought 
up  to  look  iadifEerently  upon  her  father ;  but  he  never  could 
have  believed  that  such  means  woald  be  adopted,  as  were 
used,  to  aJienate  from  him  the  heart  of  his  own  child.  We 
will  give  one  instance  only,  mentioned  by  Colonel  WUdman, 
the  companion  and  friend  of  Byron,  who  had  bought  New- 
stead,  of  which  he  took  the  most  religious-  care.  Having  in 
London  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ada,  then  Lady  Lovelace, 
the  colonel  invited  her  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  late  residence  of 
her  illustrious  father,  and  she  went  to  see  it  sixteen  months 
before  Byron's  death.  As  Lady  Lovelace  was  looking  over 
the  library  one  morning,  the  colonel  took  a  book  of  poem  sand 
read  out  a  poem  with  all  the  force  of  the  soul  and  heart. 
Lady  Lovelace,  in  rapture  with  this  poem,  asked  the  name  of 
its  writer.  "  There  he  is,"  said  the  colonel,  pointing  to  a  por- 
trait of  Byron,  painted  by  Phillips,  which  hung  over  the  wall, 
and  he  accompanied  his  gesture  by  certdn  i-emarks  which 
showed  what  he  felt  at  the  ignorance  of  the  daughter.  Lady 
Lovelace  remained  stupefied,  and,  from  that  moment,  a  kind 
of  revolution  took  place  in  her  feelings  toward  her  father. 
"  Do  not  think,  colonel,"  she  said, "  that  it  is  affectation  in  me 
to  declare  that  I  have  been  brought  ap  in  complete  ignorance 
of  all  that  concenied  my  father.' 

Never  had  Lady  Lovelace  seen  even  the  writing  of  her  fa- 
ther ;  and  it  was  Murray  who  showed  it  to  her  for  the  first 

B>om  that  moment  an  enthusiasm  for  her  father  filled  her 
whole  soul.  She  shut  herself  up  for  hours  in  the  rooms  which 
he  had  inhabited,  and  which  were  still  filled  with  the  things 
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which  he  had  used.  Here  she  devoted  herseli  to  her  favorite 
studies.  She  chose  to  sleep  in  the  apartments  which  were 
most  particularly  hallowed  by  the  reminiscences  of  her  father, 
and  appeared  never  to  have  been  happier  than  during  this  stay 
at  Newstead,  absorbed  as  she  had  become  for  the  first  time  in 
all  the  glory  of  him  whose  tenderness  for  her  had  been  so  care- 
fully concealed  from  her.  From  that  time  all  appeared  insip- 
id and  tasteless  to  her ;  existence  became  a  pain.  Every  thing 
told  her  of  her  father's  renown,  and  nothing  could  replace  it. 
All  these  feelings  so  possessed  her  that  she  fell  ill,  and  when 
she  was  on  the  point  of  death  she  wrote  to  Colonel  Wildman 
to  beg  that  she  might  be  buried  next  to  her  illustrious  father. 
There,  in  the  modest  village  church  of  Huckiiell,  lie  the  father 
and  the  daughter,  who,  separated  from  one  another  during 
their  lifetime,  became  united  in  death,  and  thus  were  reaUzed, 
in  a  truly  prophetic  way,  the  words  which  close  the  admirable 
third  canto  of  "  Ohilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage."  Words  of  con- 
solation for  those  who  loved  Byron,  and  whom  religion  and 
philosophy  inspire  with  hope  ;  for  they  think  that,  despite  his 
enemies,  this  union  of  their  mortal  remains  must  be  the  sym- 
bol of  their  union  above,  and  that  the  prophetic  sense  of  the 
words  pronounced  in  the  agony  of  despair  will  be  realized  by 
an  eternal  happiness. 


"Yet,  though  dull  Ilata  as  duty  shuuld  be  tflnght, 
I  know  that  thon  nilt  love  me;  thoDgh  my  name 
Should  be  ahiit  frum  thse,  as  a  spell  still  fraught 
With  dfBoIation,  and  a  broken  claim: 
Though  the  grave  dosed  between  ns,— 'twere  the  same, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me;  though  to  drain 
Afy  blood  from  out  tliy  being  were  an  aim 
And  an  attainment, — all  would  be  m  rain, — 

Still  thoa  wonld'st  hive  me,  Btill  that  more  than  hfe  relain." 

LORD  BYEON  AS  A  BKOTHEB. 

Fraternal  love  was  no  less  conspicuous  in  him  than  his  pa- 
ternal affection.  It  may  bo  easDy  conceived  how  great  must 
have  been  the  influence  over  one  who  cared  so  much  for  friends 
in  general,  of  that  affection  which  is  the  perfection  of  love, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  delicate,  peaceful,  and  charm- 
ing of  sentiments.     Such  a  love  has  neither  misunderstand- 
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ings  to  dread,  nor  misrepresentations  to  fear.  It  is  above  the 
caprices,  ennui,  and  changes  which  often  rule  the  friendships 
of  our  choice. 

From  Lis  return  from  his  first  travels  in  the  East,  to  the 
time  of  his  publishing  the  first  two  cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold," 
Byron  may  bo  said  not  to  have  known  his  sister.  The  daugh- 
ter of  another  mother,  and  older  by  several  years  than  him- 
self,— living  as  she  did  with  relations  of  her  mother,  brought 
up  as  she  was  by  her  grandmother,  Lady  Carmarthen,  and 
married  as  she  had  been  at  an  early  age  to  the  Hon.  Colonel 
Leigh,  Lord  Byron  had  had  very  few  opportunities  of  seeing 
her.  It  was  only  on  his  return  from  the  East  that  he  began 
to  have  some  correspondence  with  her,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
publication  of  "  Childe  Harold."  Notwithstanding  all  these 
circumstances,  which  might  tend  to  lessen  in  him  bis  love  for 
Ms  sister,  his  affection  for  her  on  the  contrary  increased. 

The  reader  has  observed  that  about  this  time,  under  the 
prrasure  of  repeated  sorrows,  a  shade  of  misanthropy  had 
spread  itself  over  his  character,  notwithstanding  that  such  a 
failing  was  totally  contrary  to  his  nature.  The  acquaintance 
with  his  sister  helped  greatly  to  dispel  this  veil,  and,  thanta 
to  it,  he  was  able  to  get  rid  of  the  first  sorrowful  impressions 
of  youth. 

His  dear  Augusta  became  the  confidant  of  his  heart ;  and 
his  pen  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  sister  on  the  other,  were  the 
means  of  curing  him  of  all  ills.  Her  influence  over  him  is 
shown  by  the  love  expressed  for  her  in  his  lettors  and  his 
notes  at  that  time,  and  her  prudent  advice  often  puts  to  flight 
the  more  unruly  dictates  of  his  imagination.  Thus,  on  one 
occasion,  Mrs.  Musters  (Miss  Chaworth)  wrote  to  ask  Byron 
to  come  and  see  her.  She  was  miserable  that  she  had  pre- 
ferred her  husband  to  the  handsome  young  man  now  the  cele- 
brated Byron.  Byron  is  tempted  lo  go  and  sec  her ;  he  loved 
her  so  dearly  when  a  boy.  But  Augusta  thought  it  dangerous 
that  he  should  go  and  see  her,  and  Byron  does  not. 

"Augusta  wishes  that  I  should  be  reconciled  with  Lord 
Carlisle,"  he  says,  "I  have  refused  this  to  every  body,  but 
I  can  not  to  my  sister.  I  shall,  therefore,  have  to  do  it, 
though  I  had  as  lief  '  Drink  up  Esil,'  or  '  eat  a  crocodile.'  " 

"We  will  see.     Ward,  the  Hollands,  t!ie  Lambs,  Rogers, 
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every  one  has,  more  or  less,  tried  to  settle  these  matters  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  but  unsuccessfully ;  if  Augusta  suc- 
ceeds it  will  be  odd,  and  I  shall  laugh." 

To  refuse  his  sister  any  thing  was  out  of  the  question. 
He  loved  her  so  much  that  the  least  likeness  to  her  in  any 
woman  was  enough  to  attract  his  sympathy.  If  ill,  he  would 
not  have  his  sister  know  it;  if  she  was  unwell,  he  can  not 
rest  until  he  received  better  accounts  of  her  health.  Nothing, 
however,  shows  better  his  love  for  her  than  the  lines  with 
which  she  inspired  him  at  the  time  of  his  deepest  distress ; 
that  is,  on  leaving  England  for  Switzerland,  I  can  not  tran- 
scribe them  altogether,  but  I  can  not  refuse  myself  the  satis- 
faction of  quoting  some  extracts  from  them. 


1  grew  drear  and  darli, 
lalf  withheld  her  ray— 
led  a  dying;  spark, 
misled  my  lonely  way, 


"Oh!  blest  be  thine  unbroken  light! 
That  watci'd  me  as  a  seraph's  eye, 
And  alood  between  me  and  the  night, 
Focever  shining  Bweetly  nigh. 


"Still  may  the  Spirit  dwell  on  n 

And  tei '     

There's  mi 
Than  is 
Again, 

"Thongh  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me, 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsaJte, 
Though  loved,  though  forboreat  to  grieve  me, 

Though  slandered,  Ihou  never  conldst  shake, 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me. 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly, 
Though  watchful,  twas  not  to  defame  me. 

Nor,  mnte,  that  the  world  might  belie. 

"liom  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  perish'd, 
Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall, 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cherisli'd 
Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all." 
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This  deep  fraternal  affection,  assumed  at  times  under  the 
inflnence  of  his  powerful  genius,  and  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances an  almost  too  passionate  expression,  which  open- 
ed a  fresh  field  to  bis  enemies.  But  it  was  to  him  a  consola- 
tion and  a  benefit,  which  did  him  good  throughout  his  short 
career;  and  even  at  the  times  when  troubles  came  pouring 
down  upon  him,  the  love  of  his  sister,  though  not  sufficient  to 
give  hjm  courage  enough  to  bear  up,  still  always  appeared  to 
him  as  a  hope  and  an  encoaragemenl  to  do  well. 

LOKD  BTEON  AS  A  SO>J. 

The  two  sentiments  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  were  so 
strong  and  so  proved  in  Lord  Byron,  that  it  would  be  almost 
useless  to  speak  of  them,  were  it  not  for  the -pleasure  which 
there  is  in  recalling  them. 

But  there  is  another  natural  affection  which,  thoagh  leas 
manifested,  was  not  less  felt  by  Byron  ;  I  mean  his  filial  love. 

Many  biographers,  and  Moore  at  their  head,  have  not,  for 
reasons  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  another  chapter,  been  fair 
to  his  mother.  Besides  the  motives  which  seem  always  to 
have  actuated  them  in  the  exaggeration  of  his  faults,  and  of  the 
smallest  particulars  of  his  life,  they  wished,  I  believe,  to  give 
to  their  narrative  a  more  amusing  chafacter.  Moore  would 
seem  to  say  that  Byron's  childhood  was  badly  directed;  but 
how  so  ?  Does  he  mean  that  his  mother  did  not  justly  appre- 
ciate the  peculiarities  of  her  child's  character,  or  promote  the 
fine  dispositions  of  bis  nature?  But  such  a  discernment  in 
parents  is  matter  of  rare  .occuiTence,  and  can  it  be  said  that 
many  known  characters  have  been  handled  according  to  the 
scientific  rules  here  laid  down  ?  Those  who  speak  of  these 
fine  theories  would,  we  fear,  be  rather  puzzled  by  their  appli- 
cation, were  they  called  to  do  so. 

It  is  matter  of  note  that  Byron  was  surrounded  as  a  child 
with  the  tenderest  care.  At  a  very  early  age  he  was  handed 
over,  by  his  over-indulgent  mother  and  nurses,  to  most  respects 
able,  intelligent,  and  devoted  masters ;  and  at  no  time  of  his 
youth  was  either  his  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  education 
ever  neglected.  I  may  add  that  Byron's  mother  was  respect- 
ed, both  as  a  wife  and  sa  a  mother.  She  was  an  heiress  be- 
longing to  a  most  ancient  Scotch  family,  and  closely  alUed  to 
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the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  and  was  the  second  wife  of  the 
youngest  son  of  Admiral  Byron, — au  unusually  handsome  man, 
and  father  to  the  poet. 

Though  this  man  had  been  rather  spoiled  by  the  world, 
and  had  not  rendered  her  life  perfectly  happy,  she  loved  him 
passionately,  and  was  most  devoted  to  him.  When  he  died, 
four  years  after  their  marriage,  her  grief  was  such  that  it  com- 
pletely changed  her  nature. 

A  widow  at  twenty-three,  she  centi-ed  in  her  only  child  all 
the  depth  of  her  affection,  and  though  her  fortune  was  consid- 
erably reduced,  she  still  had  enough  to  render  her  child's  life 
comfortable,  so  that  his  education  did  not  suffer  by  it.  He  was 
scarcely  six  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded  to  the  barony  of 
his  great-unde,  and  this  circumstance  in  a  young  Englishman's 
life  always  means  increased  prosperity.  His  childhood  was, 
therefore,  most  decidedly  fortunate  in  many  respects.  This  is 
all  the  more  certain  that  Byron,  throughout  his  life,  always 
spoke  of  his  happy  childhood,  and  that  his  ideal  of  human  hap- 
piness never  seems  to  have  been  reahzed  except  at  that  time. 

But,  notwithstanding  Moore's  exaggerations,  and  the  ex- 
cessive kindness  of  his  mother,  whose  whole  life  was  centred 
in  the  one  thought  of  amusing  her  child,  it  is  very  likely  that 
Byron's  passionate  nature  may  have  rendered  his  relations  at 
home  less  agreeable  than  they  might  have  been.  However 
much  this  uiayhave  been  the  case,  it  is  still  more  certain  that 
such  httle  family  dissensions  never  produced  in  his  mind  the 
slightest  germ  of  ingratitude  toward  or  want  of  care  for  his 
mother,  and  that  the  recollection  of  his  passionate  moments 
only  served  to  make  him  acquire  by  his  own  eEEorta  that  won- 
derful self-possession  for  which  he  was  afterward  remarkable. 

His  filial  sentiments  betrayed  themselves  at  every  period, 
and  in  every  circumstance  of  his  life.  The  reader  has  seen 
how,  at  Harrow,  by  showing  the  names  of  their  parents  writr 
ten  on  the  wall,  he  prevented  his  comrades  from  setting  fire 
to  the  echooL 

On  attaining  his  majority,  bis  first  care  was  to  improve  the 
financial  condition  of  his  mother,  notwithstanding  the  shatter- 
ed state  of  his  fortune,  and  to  prepare  a  suitable  apartment 
for  her  at  Newstead. 

When  the  cruel  criticisms  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review'' 
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condemned  his  first  steps  in  tlie  career  of  literature,  hia  chief 
care  after  the  £rst  explosion  of  his  own  sorrow,  was  to  allay, 
as  far  as  he  could,  the  sensitiveness  of  his  mother,  who,  not 
having  the  same  motive  or  power  to  summon  up  a  spirit  of 
resistance,  was,  of  course,  more  helplessly  alive  to  this  attack 
upon  his  fame,  Emd  felt  it  far  more  than,  after  the  first  burst 
of  indignation,  he  did  himself. 

During  his  first  travels  to  the  East  his  affaire  were  in  a 
very  emharrassed  state.  But,  nevertheless,  here  are  tlie  terms 
in  which  he  wrote  to  his  mother  from  Constantinople  :— 

"  If  you  have  occasion  for  any  pecuniary  supply,  pray  use 
my  funds  as  far  as  they  go,  without  reserve ;  and,  lest  this 

should  not  be  enough,  in  my  next  to  Mr.  H 1  will  direct 

him  to  advance  any  sum  you  may  want," 

There  is  a  degree  of  melancholy  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  his  mother  on  his  return  to  England,  He  had  received 
most  deplorable  accounts  of  his  affairs  when  at  Malta,  and  he 
applied  the  terms  apathy  and  indifference  to  the  sentiments 
with  which  he  approached  his  native  land.  He  goes  on  to 
say,  however,  that  the  word  apathy  is  not  to  he  applied  to  his 
mother,  as  he  will  show ;  that  he  wishes  her  to  he  the  mistress 
of  Newatead,  and  to  consider  him  only  as  the  visitor.  He 
brings  her  presents  of  all  kinds,  etc.  "That  notwithstand- 
ing this  alienation,"  adds  Moore,  "which  her  own  unfortunate 
temper  produced,  he  should  have  continued  to  ponsult  her 
wishes,  and  minister  to  her  comforts  with  such  unfaUirig 
thoughtfulness  (as  is  evinced  not  only  in  the  frequency  of  his 
tetters,  but  in  the  almost  exclusive  appropriation  of  Newstead 
to  her  use),  redounds  in  no  ordinary  degree  to  his  honor." 

This  want  of  affection  never  existed  hut  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  Byron's  biographers.  Lord  Byron  knew  that  his 
mother  doted  upon  him,  and  that  she  watched  his  growing 
fame  with  feverish  anxiety. 

His  successes  were  passionately  looked  forward  to  by  her. 
She  had  collected  in  one  volume  all  the  articles  which  had  ap- 
peared npon  his  first  poems  and  satires,  and  had  written  her 
own  remarks  in  the  margin,  which  showed  that  she  was  pos- 
sessed of  great  good  sense  and  considerable  talent.  Could, 
then,  such  a  heart  aa  Lord  Byron's  be  ungrateful,  and  not  love 
such  a  mother  ?     Mr.  Gait,  abiographor  of  Byron's,  who  is  cer- 
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tainly  not  to  be  suspected  of  partiality,  renders  him,  however, 
full  justice  in  regard  to  hia  filial  devotion  during  the  life  of  his 
mother,  and  to  the  deep  distress  which  he  felt  at  her  death, 

"  In  the  mean  time,  while  busily  engaged  in  his  literary 
projects  with  Mr.  Dallas,  and  in  law  affairs  with  his  agent, 
he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  Newstead  by  the  state  of  his 
mother's  health.  Before  he  reached  the  Abbey  she  had 
breathed  her  last.  The  event  deeply  affected  him.  Notwith- 
standing her  violent  temper,  her  affection  for,  him  had  been 
so  fond  and  ardent  that  he  undoubtedly  returned  it  with  Tin- 
aifected  sincerity ;  and,  from  many  casual  and  incidental  ex- 
pressions which  I  have  heard  him  employ  concerning  her,  I 
am  persuaded  that  this  filial  love  was  not  at  any  time  even  of 
an  ordinary  kind." 

On  the  night  after  his  arrival  at  the  Abbey,  the  waiting- 
woman  of  Mrs.  Byron,  in  passing  the  door  of  the  room  where 
the  corpse  lay,  heard  the  sound  of  some  one  sighing  heavily 
within,  and,  on  entering,  found  his  lordship  sitting  in  the  dark 
beside  the  bed.  She  remonstrated,  when  he  burst  into  tears, 
and  exclaimed,  "  I  had  but  one  friend  in  the  world,  and  she  is 
gone !"  This  same  filial  devotion  often  inspired  him  with 
beautiful  lines,  such  as  those  in  the  third  canto  of  "  Childe 
Harold,"  when  standing  before  the  tomb  of  Julia  Alpinula,  he 


"And  thpre — oh!  evrtet  and  eacrod  be  the  name! — 
Julia— the  danghtor,  the  devoted — gave 
Her  yonth  to  Heaven ;  hec  heart,  beneath  a  claim 
Nearest  to  Heaven's,  broke  o'er  a  father's  grave. 
Justice  ie  ewom  'gainst  tears,  and  hers  would  erave 
The  life  she  lived  in ;  but  the  Judge  was  just, 
And  then  she  died  on  him  she  could  not  save. 
Their  tomb  was  simple,  and  without  a  bust, 

And  held  » itbiu  theii  um  one  mind,  one  heart,  one  dust. 


"  Bnt  these  are  deeds  which  should  not  pass  away. 

Forgets  her  empires  with  a  juBt  decay, 
The  enslavers  and  the  enslaved,  their  death  and  birth 
The  high,  the  mountain-majesty  of  Itoith 
Should  be,  and  shall,  survivor  of  its  woe. 
And  from  it«  immortality  look  forth 
In  the  eon's  face,  like  yonder  Alpins  snow, 
Imperishably  pure  beyond  all  things  betow." 
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As  a  note  to  the  above,  Byvon  writes  ; 

"  Julia  Alpinula,  a  young  Aventian  priestess,  died  soon  after 
a  vain  attempt  to  save  her  father,  condemned  to  death  as  a  trai- 
tor by  Aalus  Co3cina.  Her  epitaph  was  discovered  many  years 
ago;  it  is  thus: 


"  I  know,"  adds  Byron,  "  of  no  human  composition  so  af- 
fecting aa  this,  nor  a  history  of  deeper  interest.  These  are 
the  names  and  actions  which  ought  not  to  perish,  and  to  which 
we  turn  with  a  true  ajid  healthy  tenderness." 

Hia  father  having  died  in  1 793,  when  Byron  was  only  four 
years  of  age,  he  could  not  know  him ;  but  to  show  how  keen 
were  his  sentiments  toward  his  memory,  I  must  ti'anscribe  a 
note  of  Murray's  after  the  following  lines  in  "  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness :" — 

"  Stem  Death  forbade  mj-  orphan  youth  to  share 
The  tender  guidance  of  a  father's  CHra; 
Can  rank,  or  e'en  a  guardian's  name  supply 
The  love  which  glistens  in  a  father's  eye?" 

"  In  all  the  biographies  which  have  yet  been  published  of 
Byron,"  remarks  Murray, "  undue  severity  has  been  the  light 
by  which  the  character  of  Byron's  father  has  been  judged. 
Like  his  son,  he  was  unfortunately  brought  up  by  a  mother 
only.  Admiral  Byron,  his  father,  being  compelled  by  his  du- 
ties to  live  away  from  his  family,  the  son  was  brought  up  in  a 
French  military  academy,  which  was  not  likely  at  that  time  to 
do  his  morals  much  good.  He  passed  from  school  into  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  where  he  was  launched  into  every  spe- 
cies of  temptation  imaginable,  and  likely  to  present  themselves 
to  a  young  man  of  singular  beauty,  and  heir  to  a  fine  name,  in 
the  metropolis  of  England." 

The  unfortunate  intrigue,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
as  if  it  had  compromised  his  reputation  aa  a  man  of  honor, 
took  place  when  he  was  just  of  age,  and  he  died  in  France  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five.     One  can  hardly  understand  whv  the 
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biographers  of  Byron  have  insisted  npon  depreciating  the 
personal  qualities  of  hia  father,  apart  from  the  positively  in- 
jurjous  and  wicked  assertions  made  against  him  in  memoirs 
of  Lord  Byron's  life,  and  in  reviews  of  snch  memoirs. 

Some  severe  reflections  of  this  kind  having  found  their  way 
into  the  preface  to  a  French  translation  of  Byron's  works, 
which  appeared  shortly  before  the  latter's  departure  for 
Greece,  oalled  for  an  expostulation  by  the  son  himself  on  be- 
half of  his  father,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Coulmann,  who 
had  been  charged  to  offer  to  the  poet  the  homage  of  the 
French  literary  men  of  the  day.  This  letter  is  interesting  in 
more  than  one  particular,  as  it  re-establishes  in  their  true  light 
several  facts  wrongly  stated  with  regard  to  Byron's  family, 
and  because  it  is,  perhaps,  the  last  letter  which  Byron  wrote 
from  Italy.  It  is  quoted  in  extenso  in  the  chapter  entitled 
"  Byron's  Life  in  Italy."*  I  can  only  repeat  here  the  words 
which  apply  more  particularly  to  his  father; — 

"  The  author  of  the  essay  {M.  Pichot)  has  cruelly  calumni- 
ated my  father.  Far  from  being  brutal,  he  was,  according  to 
the  testimony  o£  all  those  who  knew  him,  extremely  amiable, 
and  of  a  lively  character,  though  careless  and  dissipated.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  officer,  and  had  proved 
himself  such  in  America.  The  facts  themselves  belie  the  as- 
sertion. It  IS  not  by  brutal  means  that  a  young  officer  seduces 
and  elopea  with  a  marchioness,  and  then  marries  two  heiresses 
in  succession.  It  is  true  that  he  was  young,  and  very  hand- 
some, which  is  a  gi'eat  point. 

"  His  first  wife,  Lady  Conyers,  Marchioness  of  Carmarthen, 
did  not  die  of  a  broken  heart,  but  of  an  illness  which  she 
contracted  because  she  insisted  on  following  my  father  out 
hunting  before  she  had  completely  recovered  from  her  con- 
finement, immediately  after  the  birth  of  my  sister  Augusta, 
His  second  wife,  my  mother,  who  claims  every  respect,  had,  I 
assure  you,  far  too  proud  a  nature  ever  to  stand  ill-treatment 
from  any  body,  and  would  have  proved  it  had  it  been  the 
case.  I  must  add,  that  my  father  lived  a  long  time  in  Paris, 
where  he  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  MarSchal  de  Biron,  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  Guards,  who,  from  the  similarity  of  our 

*  This  chapter  is  to  be  pnbliahed  separately,  at  no  very  distant  period,  by  the 
author.— AWf  "f'lif  trnn'htor. 
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names,  and  of  our  Norman  extraction,  believed  himself  to  be 
our  cousin.  My  father  died  at  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  and 
whatever  faulta  he  may  have  had,  cruelty  was  not  one  of 
them.  If  the  essay  were  to  be  circulated  in  England,  I  am 
sure  that  the  part  relating  to  my  father  would  pain  my  sister 
Augusta  even  more  than  myself,  and  she  does  not  deserve  it ; 
for  there  is  not  a  more  angelic  being  on  earth.  Both  Au- 
gusta and  I  have  always  cherished  the  memory  of  our  father 
as  much  as  we  cherished  one  another, — a  proof,  at  least,  that 
we  had  no  recollection  of  any  harsh  treatment  on  his  part. 
If  he  dissipated  his  fortune,  that  concerns  us,  since  we  are  his 
heirs  ;  but  until  we  reproach  him  with  the  fact,  I  know  of  no 
one  who  has  a  right  to  do  so.  Bykon." 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  Byron's 
sensitive  heart  was  eminently  adapted  to  family  affections. 
Affection  alone  made  him  happy,  and  his  nature  craved  for 
it.  He  was  often  rather  influenced  by  passion  than  a  seeker 
of  its  pleasures,  and  whenever  he  found  rehef  in  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  passions,  it  was  only  because  there  was  real  affec- 
tion at  the  bottom, — an  affection  which  tended  to  give  him 
those  pleasures  of  intimacy  in  which  he  delighted. 
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CHAPTER  VHI. 

QUALITIES  OP  LORD  BYEON's  HEAET, 

Gkatitude,— that  honesty  of  the  soul  wliich  is  even  great- 
er than  social  honesty,  since  it  is  regulated  by  no  express  law, 
and  that  most  uncommon  virtue,  since  it  proscribes  selfish- 
ness,— was  pre-eminently  conspicuous  in  Lord  Byron. 

To  forget  a  kindness  done,  a  service  rendered,  or  a  good- 
natured  pvoceeding,  was  for  him  an  impossibility.  The  mem- 
ories of  his  heart  were  even  more  astonishing  than  those  of 
his  mind. 

His  affection  for  his  nurses,  for  his  masters,  for  all  those 
who  had  taken  care  of  him  when  a  boy,  is  well  known ;  and 
how  great  was  his  gratitude  for  all  that  Doctor  Drury  had 
done  for  him !  His  early  poems  are  full  of  it.  His  grateful 
affection  for  Drury  he  felt  until  his  last  hour. 

This  quality  was  so  strong  in  him,  that  it  not  only  permit- 
ted him  to  forget  all  past  offenses,  but  even  rendered  him 
blind  to  any  fresh  wrongs.  It  sufliced  to  have  been  kind  to 
him  once,  to  claim  his  indulgence.  The  reader  remembers 
that  Jeffrey  had  been  the  moat  cruel  of  the  persecutors  of 
his  early  poems,  but  that  later  he  had  shown  more  impartial- 
ity. This  act  of  justice  appeared  'to  Byron  a  generous  act, 
and  one  sufficient  for  him  in  return  to  forget  all  the  harm 
done  to  him  in  the  past.  We  accordingly  find  in  his  mem- 
oranda of  1814: — 

"  It  does  honor  to  the  editor  (Jeffrey),  because  he  once 
abused  m*e :  many  a  man  will  retraet  praise ;  none  but  a  high- 
spiiited  mind  will  revoke  its  censure,  or  can  praise  the  man 
it  has  once  attacked." 

Yet  Jeffrey,  who  was  eminently  a  critic,  gave  fresh  causes 
of  displeasure  to  Byron  at  a  later  period,  and  then  it  was  that 
he  forgot  the  present  on  recalling  the  past. 

In  speaking  of  this  Scotch  critic,  he  considered  himself 
quite  disarmed.    When  at  Venice,  be  heard  that  he  ha.!  been 
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attacked  abont  Coleridge  ta  tlie  "Edinburgh  Review,"  he 
wrote  as  follows  to  Murray : — 

"The  aiiicle  iu  the  'Edinburgh  Review'  on  Coleridge, 
I  have  not  seen ;  but  whether  I  am  attacked  in  it  or  not,  or 
in  any  other  of  the  same  journal,  I  shall  never  think  iU  of  Mr, 
Jeffrey  on  that  account,  nor  forget  that  his  conduct  toward 
me  has  been  certainly  most  handsome  during  the  last  four  or 
more  years."* 

And  instead  of  complaining  of  this  attack,  he  laughed  at 
it  with  Moore : — 

"The  'Edinburgh  Review'  had  attacked  me.  .  ,  .  Et  tu, 
Jeffrey !  '  there  is  nothing  but  roguery  in  villainous  man.' 
But  I  absolve  him  of  all  attacks,  present  and  future ;  for  I 
think  he  had  already  pushed  his  clemency  in  my  behoof  to 
the  utmost,  and  I  shall  always  think  well  of  him.  I  only  won- 
der he  did  not  begin  before,  as  my  domestic  destruction  was 
a  fine  opening  for  all  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity."! 

His  great  sympathy  for  Walter  Scott  became  quite  enthu- 
siastic, owing  also  to  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  a  service  ren- 
dered to  him  by  Scott.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Italy;  and 
the  publication  of  the  third  canto  of  "Childe  Harold,"  public 
opinion  in  England  went  completely  against  him,  and  an  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  by  an  anonymous 
pen,  in  his  defense.  Byron  was  so  touched  by  this,  that  he 
endeavored  to  find  out  the  name  of  its  writer. 

"  I  can  not,"  he  said  to  Murray, "  express  myself  better  than 
in  the  words  of  my  sister"  Augusta,  who  (speaking  of  it)  says, 
'  that  it  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  feeling  and  kind  na- 
ture.' It  is,  however,  something  more :  it  seems  to  me  (as  far 
as  the  subject  of  it  may  be  permitted  to  judge)  to  be  very 
well  written  as  a  composition,  and  I  think  will  do  the  journal 
no  discredit;  because,  even  those  who  condemn  its  partiahty, 
must  praise  its  generosity.  The  temptations  to  take  another 
and  a  less  favorable  view  of  the  question  have  been  so  great 
and  numerous,  that  what  with  public  opinion,  politics,  etc., 
he  must  be  a  gallant  as  well  as  a  good  man,  who  has  ventured 
in  that  place,  and  at  this  time,  to  write  such  an  article  even 
anonymously. 

•  Moore,  Letter  261.  t  V^ni=P.  1817. 
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"  Perhaps,  some  day  or  other,  you  will  know  or  tell  me  the 
writer's  name.  Be  assured,  had  the  article  beeo  a  hareh  one, 
I  should  not  have  asked  it." 

He  afterward  learnt  that  the  article  had  been  written  by 
Walter  Scott,  and  his  sympathy  was  so  increased  by  his  grat- 
itude for  the  service  rendered,  that  he  never  after  seemed 
happier  than  when  he  could  extol  Scott's  talents  and  kindness. 

Gratitude,  which  often  weighs  upon  one  as  a  duty,  so  cap- 
tivated his  soul,  that  the  remembrance  of  the  kindness  done 
to  him  was  wont  to  turn  into  an  affectionate  devotion,  which 
time  could  not  change.  Long  after  the  appearance  of  the 
article,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Scott  from  Pisa: — 

"  I  owe  to  you  far  move  than  the  usual  obligations  for  the 
courtesies  of  literature  and  common  friendship,  for  you  went 
out  of  your  way  in  1817  to  do  me  a  service,  when  it  required, 
not  merely  kindness,  but  courage  to  do  so  ;  to  have  been  men- 
tioned by  you,  in  such  a  manner,  would  have  been  a  proud 
memorial  at  any  time,  bat  at  snch  a  time, '  when  all  the  world 
and  his  wife,'  as  the  proverb  goes,  were  trying  to  trample 
npoD  me,  was  something  still  more  complimentary  to  my  self- 
esteem.  Had  it  been  a  common  criticism,  however  eloquent 
or  panegyrical,  I  should  have  felt  pleased,  undoubtedly,  and 
grateful,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  the  extraordinaiy  good- 
heartedness  of  the  whole  proceeding  must  induce  in  any  mind 
capable  of  such  sensations.  The  very  tardiness  of  this  ac- 
knowledgment will,  at  least,  show  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  obligation  ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  my  sense  of  it  has 
been  out  at  compound  interest  during  the  delay." 

Gratitude,  with  him,  was  oftentimes  a  magnifying-glass 
which  he  used  when  he  had  to  appreciate  certain  merits.  No 
doubt  Gifford  was  a  judicious,  clear-sighted,  and  impartial 
critic,  but  Byron  extolled  him  as  an  oracle  of  good  taste,  and 
submitted  like  a  child  to  his  decisions. 

Gratitude  levelled  every  social  condition  in  his  eyes,  as  we 
may  see  by  his  correspondence  with  Murray,  where  the  proud 
aristocrat  considers  his  publisher  on  a  par  with  himself. 
Moore  marvelled  at  this ;  but  Moore  forgets  that  Murray  was 
no  ordinary  publisher,  and  that,  generous  by  nature,  he  made 
to  Byron  on  one  occasion,  in  1815,  when  the  noble  poet  was  in 
great  difficulties,  the  handsomest  offers.     Lord  Byron  refused 
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them  ;  but  the  act  waa-so  noble,  that  its  impression  was  never 
effaced  from  Byron's  mind,  and  modified  the  nature  of  their 
relations. 

When  he  had  recovered  his  fortune,  he  wrote  to  Murray 
from  Ravenna : — "  I  only  know  of  three  men  who  would  have 
raised  a  finger  on  my  behalf ;  and  one  of  those  is  yourself. 
It  was  in  1815,  when  I  was  not  even  sure  of  a  five-pound 
note.  I  refused  your  offer,  but  have  preserved  the  recollec- 
tion of  it,  though  you  may  have  lost  it." 

To  calculate  the  degree  of  gratitude  due  to  a  service  ren- 
dered, would  have  seemed  ingratitude  in  his  eyes.  He  could 
create  beings  who  were  capable  of  doling  it  out  in  that  way, 
but  to  apply  it  to  himself  was  an  impossibility. 

His  predilection  for  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  of  Albania, 
and  for  the  Suliotes,  is  known.  This  predilection  originated 
in  tlie  gratitude  which  he  felt  for  the  care  taken  of  him  by 
two  Albanian  servants  who  doted  on  him,  during  an  iDness 
which  he  had  at  Patraa  at  the  time  when  he  visited  that  place 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  also  on  the  Albanian  coast  that  he 
was  wrecked  on  one  occasion,  and  where  he  received  that  hos- 
pitality which  he  has  immortalized  in  Don  Juan. 

Byron's  predilection  for  thisi  people  even  overcame  the  ef- 
fects which  their  ingratitude  might  have  prodjiced,  for  it  is 
matter  of  history,  how  badly  the  barbarous  Suliotes  behaved 
to  him  at  Missolonghi  a  short  time  before  his  death ;  they 
who  had  been  so  benefited  by  his  kindness  to  them. 

The  memory  of  services  done  to  him  was  not  susceptible 
of  change,  and  neither  time  nor  distance  could  in  the  least  af- 
fect it.  The  moment  he  had  contracted  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
he  believed  himself  obliged  to  pay  interest  upon  it  all  his  life, 
even  had  he  discharged  his  debt  One  single  anecdote  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  On  the  eve  of 
his  last  departuie  fiom  London  m  1816,  when  the  iruelty  of 
his  enemies,  powerfully  seconded  bj  the  spite  of  Lady  Bvron, 
had  succeeded  in  so  penertmg  facts  as  to  gi\(t  their  calum 
nies  the  color  of  truth,  and  to  throw  upon  his  conduct  as  i 
husband  so  false  a  light  as  to  holl  him  up  to  universal  exe 
oration,  it  required  grcit  tounge  to  venture  on  his  defense 
Lady  Jersey  did  it  '^he — who  wis  then  quite  the  mistress 
of  fashion  by  htr  beiiin,  hei   \0Hth,  her  nnk,  hei  foitunt. 
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and  her  irreproachable  conduct— organized  a  fSte  in  honor  of 
Byron,  and  invited  all  that  was  most  distinguished  in  London 
to  come  and  wish  Byron  farewell. 

Among  those  who  responded  to  the  noble  courage  of  Lady 
Jersey  was  one  equally  deserving  of  praise,  Miss  Mercer,  now 

Lady  K ,     This  conduct  of  Miss  Mercer  was  all  the  more 

creditable  that  there  had  been  a  question  of  her  marriage 
with  Lord  Byron,  and  that  Miss  Milbank  had  been  preferred 

This  party  gave  Byron  a  great  insight  into  the  human 
heart,  and  showed  hira  all  its  beauty  and  all  its  baseness. 
The  reflections  which  it  caused  him  to  make,  and  the  frank 
account  he  gave  of  it  in  bis  memoii-s— {the  loss  of  which  can 
never  be  too  much  regretted) —would  not  have  pleased  his 
survivors.  This  was  unquestionably  a  powerful  reason  why 
the  memoirs  were  destroyed.  But  Byron  cared  not  so  much 
for  the  painful  portion  of  this  recollection,  as  he  loved  to  re- 
member the  noble  conduct  of  these  two  ladies. 

"  How  often  he  spoke  to  me  o£  Lady  Jersej',  of  her  beau- 
ty and  her  goodness,"  says  Madame  G .    "As  to  Miss 

M ,"  he  said,  "  she  was  a  woman  of  elevated  ideas,  who 

had  shown  him  more  friendship  than  he  deserved." 

One  of  the  noblest  tributes  of  gratitude  and  admiration 
whicK  can  be  rendered  to  a  woman  was  paid  by  Lord  Byron 
to  Miss  Mercer.  As  he  was  embarking  at  Dover,  Byron  turn- 
ed round  to  .Mr.  Scnoope  Davies,  who  was  with  him,  and  giv- 
ing him  a  Rttle  -parcel  which  he  had  forgotten  to  give  her' 
when  in  London,  he  added :  "  Tell  her  that  had  I  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  marry  a  woman  like  her,  I  should  not  now  be 
obliged  to  exile  myself  from  my  country." 

"If,"  pursues  Arthur  Dudley  {evidently  a  name  adopted 
by  a  very  distinguished  woman  biographer),  "the  rare  in- 
stances of  devotion  which  he  met  in  life  reconciled  him  to 
humanity,  with  what  touching  glory  used  he  not  to  repay  it. 
The  last  accents  of  the  iUnstrious  fugitive  will  not  be  forgot 
ten,  and  history  will  preserve  through  centuries  the  name  of 
her  to  whom  Byron  at  such  a  time  could  send  so  flattering  a 
message." 

But,  as  if  M  this  were  not  enough,  he  actually  consecrated 
in  verse,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  the  memorv  of  liis 
L2 
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gratitude  to  the  noble  women  who  had  done  so  much  honor 
to  their  sex ; — 

"  I've  also  SEsn  some  lemela  fiiends  ('tis  odd, 

But  true — fla,  if  expedient,  I  could  provc)^ 
That  faithful  were  through  thick  and  thin  abroad. 

At  hnme,  far  more  than  ever  yet  was  Love— 
Who  did  not  quit  me  when  Oppressioti  trod 

Upon  me;  whom  no  scandal  could  remove; 
Who  fought,  and  fight,  in  absence,  too.  my  battles. 

Despite  the  snake  Society's  loud  rattles." 

It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Hobhouse  said  to  Lady  Jer- 
sey, "  Who  would  not  consent  to  be  attacked  in  this  way,  to 
boast  such  a  defense?"  To  which  Lady  Jersey  might  have 
replied, "  But  who  would  not  be  sufficiently  rewarded  by  sach 
gratitude,  preserved  in  such  a  heart  and  immortalized  in  such 


LORD   BTEON, 

All  those  who  have  studied  human  nature  agree  that  im- 
pulses show  the  natural  qualities  of  the  soul.  "  Beware  of 
your  first  impulses,  they  are  always  true,"  said  a  diplomatist, 
the  same  who  insisted  that  speech  was  given  us  to  conceal  our 
thoughts.  If  such  be  the  case.  Lord  Byron's  goodness  of 
heart  is  palpable,  for  all  who  knew  him  agree  in  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  extraordinary  goodness  of  all  liis  impulses.  "  Hie 
lordship,"  says  Parry, "  was  keenly  sensitive  at  the  recital  of 
any  case  of  distress,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  advantage  be- 
ing taken  of  this  feeling  immediately,  he  would  always  re- 
lieve it  when  in  his  power.  If  this  passion,  however,  was  al- 
lowed to  cool,  he  was  no  longer  to  be  excited.  This  was  a 
fault  of  Lord  Byron's,  as  he  frequently  offered,  upon  the  im- 
pulse of  a  moment,  assistance  which  he  would  not  afterward 
give,  and  therefore  occasionally  compromise  his  friends." 

To  multiply  quotations  would  only  be  to  repeat  the  same 
proof.  I  shall  therefore  merely  add  that  it  was  often  the  ne- 
cessity of  modifying  the  nobility  of  his  first  impulses  which 
made  him  appear  inconstant  and  changeable. 

EFFECTS  OF  HAPPINESS  AND  MISFORTUNE  UPON  BTBON", 

"The  effect  of  a  great  success,"  writes  some  one,  "  is  ever 
bad  in  bad  natures,  but  does  good  only  to  such  as  are  really 
good  in  themselves." 
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As  the  rays  o£  the  sun  soften  the  honey  and  harden  the 
mud,  BO  the  rays  of  happiness  soften  a  good  and  tender  heart, 
while  they  harden  a  base  and  egotistical  nature.  This  proof 
has  not  been  wanting  in  Byron.  His  wondej-ful  successes, 
which  laid  at  his  feet  the  homage  of  nations,  and  which  might 
easily  have  made  him  vain  and  proud,  only  rendered  him  bet- 
ter, more  amiable,  and  brighter. 

"  I  am  happy,"  said  Dallas,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  suc- 
cess which  greeted  the  publication  of  the  first  canto  of  "  Childe 
Harold,"  "to  think  that  his  triumph,  and  the  attention  which 
he  has  attracted,  have  already  produced  upon  him  the  sooth- 
ing effect  I  had  hoped.     He  was  very  lively  to  day." 

Moore  says  the  same ;  and  Gait  is  obliged  to  grant  that, 
as  Byron  became  the  object  of  public  curiosity,  hia  desire  to 
oblige  others  increased.  After  giving  a  personal  proof  of 
Byron's  goodness  to  him, he  ends  by  saying: — 

"  His  conversation  was  then  so  lively,  that  gayety  seemed  to 
have  passed  into  habit  with  him."     It  was  also  at  that  time 

that  he  wrote  in  his  memoranda : — "I  love  Ward,  I  love  A , 

I  love  B ,"  and  then,  as  if  afraid  of  those  numerous  sym- 
pathies, he  adds :  "oh!  shalllbegin  to  love  the  whole  world?" 
This  universal  love  was  only  the  expression  of  the  want  of  his 
soul  which  had  moilifled  under  the  rays  of  that  mild  sun  which 
IS  called  happiness. 

EFFECTS  OP  MI1F0ETUNE  AN1>  INJUtTIfB  UPON  BYEON. 

If  his  natural  goodness  had  so  laige  i  field  to  develop  it- 
self in  happiness,  it  reached  a  degree  of  sublimity  in  misfor- 

That  Byron's  shoit  bfe  was  fuU  of  real  sorrows,  I  have 
shown  in  another  chnptei,  when  I  hid  to  prove  their  reality 
against  those  imputations  of  then  being  imaginary  made  by 
some  of  his  biogriphers  He  requiied  a  strength  of  mind 
equal  to  his  genius  ind  to  his  Bensibilit\,  to  be  able  to  re- 
sist the  numerous  ills  with  which  he  wis  assailed  through- 
out his  life : — 


e  blighted.  Life  a  life  lied  a 
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Such  beautiful  lines  speak  loudly  enough  of  the  intensity 
of  hia  sufferings.  Great  aa  they  were,  they  did  not,  however, 
produce  in  him  any  feelbg  of  hatred.  To  forgive  was  his 
only  revenge ;  and  not  only  did  he  forgive,  but,  the  paroxysm 
of  passion  over,  there  was  only  room  in  his  soul  for  those  no- 
bler feelings  of  patience,  of  toleration,  of  resignation,  and  of 
abnegation,  of  which  no  one  in  London  can  have  foi-med  a 
notion.  The  storms  to  which  his  soul  was  at  times  a  prey 
only  purified  it,  and  discovered  a  host  of  qualities  which  are 
kept  back  often  by  the  more  powerful  passions  of  youth.  If 
he  never  attained  that  calmness  of  spirit  which  is  the  gift  of 
those  who  can  not  feel,  or  perhaps  of  the  saints,  he  at  any  rate, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  began  to  feel  a  contempt  of  all  worldly 
and  frivolous  matters,  and  came  to  the  resolution  of  forgiving 
most  generously  all  offenses  against  him. 

Shelley,  who  went  to  see  him  at  Ravenna,  wrote  to  his  wife 
"that  if  he  had  mischievous  passions  he  seemed  to  have  sub- 
dued them ;  and  that  he  was  becoming,  what  he  should  be, — 
a  virtuous  man.''' 

Mme.  de  Bury,  in  her  excellent  essay  upon  Byron,  expresses 
herself  thus :  "  Had  his  natural  goodness  not  been  great,  the 
events  which  compelled  him  to  leave  his  country,  and  which 
followed  upon  his  departure,  must  have  exercised  over  his 
mind  the  effect  of  drying  it  up ;  and,  in  lessening  its  power, 
would  have  forced  him  to  give  full  vent  to  his  passions."  In- 
stead of  producing  such  a  result,  they  on  the  contraiy  purified 
it,  and  developed  in  him  the  germs  of  a  host  of  virtues.  I 
shall  not  tarry  any  longer,  however,  on  this  subject,  aa  in  an- 
other chapter  I  intend  to  consider  Byron's  kindness  of  dispo- 
sition from  a  far  higher  point  of  view.  I  shall  only  add  his 
own  words,  which  prove  his  goodness  of  character.  "  I  can 
not,"  said  he,  "  bear  malice  to  any  one,  nor  can  I  go  to  sleep 
with  an  iU  thought  against  any  body," 

ABSENCE  OP  AIL  JEALOUS  FEELINGS  IN  LOKD  BYRON. 

Among  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  one  of  the  most 
general,  serious,  and  incurable,  is  certainly  that  of  jealousy. 
Being  the  essence  of  a  disordered  self-love,  it  presents  several 
aspects,  according  to  the  different  social  positions  of  tho^^e 
whom  it  afilicts,  and  the  degree  of  goodness  of  the  people.    It 
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might,  in  my  mind,  almost  be  called  the  thermometer  of  the 
heart.  But  of  all  the  Jealousiea,  that  which  has  done  most 
harm  on  earth  has  been  the  jealousy  of  artists  and  of  literaiy 
men. 

This  kind  of  fever  has  at  times  risen  to  a  degree  incon- 
ceivable. It  has  raged  so  high  as  to  caE  poison  to  its  aid,  to 
invoke  the  help  of  daggers  and  create  assassins. 

But  even  putting  aside  these  excesses,  proper  to  Southern 
countries,  it  is  certain  that  everywhere  and  at  all  times  jeal- 
ousy has  caused  numberless  cases  of  ingratitude,  and  has  set 
brothers  against  brothers,  friends  against  friends,  and  pupils 
against  masters. 

Great  minds  in  France  have  not  been  altogether  free  from 
it.  Comeille,  Racine,  Voltaire,  became  a  prey  to  its  disastrous 
influences.  In  England  Dryden,  Addison,  Swift,  Shaftesbury, 
were  its  victims.  So  it  has  been  everywhere,  and  in  Italy  even 
Petrarch,  the  meek  and  excellent  Petrarch,  was  not  exempted 
from  it. 

This  moral  infirmity  is  of  so  subtle  a  nature,  that  not  only 
does  it  inj"ure  those  who  are  devoted  to  those  works  of  the 
mind,  which  can  not  be  said  to  establish  a  solid  claim  to  glory 
inasmuch  as  public  opinion  is  judge,  but  also  those  whose 
influence  being  confined  to  a  more  limited  sphere,  should  be 
less  anxious  about  obtaining  it.  It  finds  so  easy  an  access 
into  the  souls  of  men,  that  it  is  said  that  even  Plato  was  jeal- 
ous of  Socrates,  Aristotle  of  Plato,  Leibnitz  of  Locke,  and  so 
forth. 

When  we  Jjehold  so  many  great  minds  at  all  times  unable 
to  avoid  this  jealousy,  and  that  we  see  nowadays  jealousy  an- 
imating the  pen  of  some  of  the  best  writers,  and  completely 
changing  their  moral  sense,  must  we  not  admire  the  great 
goodness  of  him  whom,  though  living  in  such  a  heated  atmos- 
phere of  jealous  rivalry,  contrived  wholly  to  escape  its  effects  ? 

This  right  I  claim  for  Lord  Byron,  that  he  was  the  least 
jealous  of  any  man,  as  the  proofs  whichi  shall  bring  forward 
will  abundantly  attest. 

If  Byron  was  jealous  of  the  living,  of  whom  could  he  have 
been  so  ?  Of  course  of  such  who  may  have  become  his  ri- 
vals in  the  sphere  of  literature  which  he  had  adopted.  When 
Byron  appeared  in  the  literary  world,  those  who  were  most 
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in  repute  were  Sir  "Walter  Scott,  Rogers,  Moore,  Campbell, 
and  the  lakers  Sonthey,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and,  later, 
Shelley. 

On  one  occasion,  in  1813,  Byron  amused  himself  by  tracing 
what  he  called  a  "  triangular  gradus  ad  Parnassum,"  in  which 
the  names  of  the  principal  poets  then  in  renown  are  thus  class- 


To  know  best  his  feelings  with  respect  to  bis  rivals,  we 
must  listen  to  himself;  and  to  preserve  th&  order  given  in  the 
triangle,  let  us  begin  by  Walter  Scott.  We  read  in  Byron's 
memorandum  of  the  l7th  of  September,  1813  : — 

"  George  Ellis  and  Murray  have  been  talking  something 
about  Scott  and  me,  George  pro  Scoto — and  very  right  too. 
If  they  want  to  depose  him,  I  only  wish  they  would  not  set 
me  up  as  a  competitor.  Even  if  I  had  my  choice,  I  would 
rather  be  the  Earl  of  Warwick  than  all  the  kings  he  ever 
made  I  Jeffrey  and  Gifford  I  take  to  be  the  monarch-makers 
in  poetry  and  prose.  I  like  Scott — and  admire  his  works  to 
what  Mr.  Braham  calls  Entugymusy.  All  such  stuff  can  only 
vex  him,  and  do  me  no  good." 

And  elsewhere :  "  I  have  not  answered  W.  Scott's  last  lef> 
ter,  but  I  wiE.  I  regret  to  hear  from  others  that  he  has  late- 
ly been  nnfortunate  in  pecuniary  involvements.  He  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Monarch  of  Parnassus,  and  the  most  English  of 

When  these  espressions  were  written,  Byron  did  not  know 
Scott  personally;  but  notwithstanding  his  satire, of  which  he 
had  often  made  a  generous  retractation,  he  had  always  felt  a 
great  sympathy  for  Scott,  who,  on  the  other  band,  appeared  to 
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have  forgotten  the  wound  mflicted  by  Byron's  youthful  peo, 
only  to  remember  the  latter's  heartfelt  praiaes, 

A  few  years  after  the  pubhcation  of  "  English  Bards  "  and 
just  after  that  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  Byron  and  Sir  W.  Scott 
raanifested  a  mutual  desire  to  make  each  other's  acquaintance 
through  the  medium  of  Murray,  who  was  then  travelling  in 
Scotland.  An  exchange  of  letters  full  of  mutual  generosity 
had  taken  place,  when  George  IV,,  then  regent,  expressed  the 
wish  to  make  Byron's  acquaintance. 

Afte»flpeaking  to  him  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  in  terms  which 
Byron  was  always  proud  to  recaO,  the  prince  went  on  to  speak 
of  Waiter  Scott  in  the  most  eathusiastic  terms.  Byron  seem- 
ed almost  as  pleased  as  if  th&  praise  had  been  addressed  to 
himself,  and  hastened  to  make  his  illustrious  rival  acquaint- 
ed with  the  flattering  words  used  by  royalty  with  regard  to 
him. 

It  was  only  in  the  summer  of  1815  that  they  became  per- 
sonally acquainted,  Scott  was  then  passing  through  London 
on  his  way  to  France.  Their  sympathy  was  mutual  Byron, 
who  had  been  married  seven  months,  already  foresaw  that  a 
storm  was  brewing  in  his  domestic  affairs,  which  explains  the 
mysterious  melancholy,  observed  by  Scott,  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  his  young  friend.  Scott's  liveliness,  however,  always 
brought  about  a  return  of  Byron's  spirits,  and  their  meetings 
were  always  very  gay,  "  the  gayest  even,"  says  Scott,  "  that  I 
ever  spent," 

Byron's  handsomeness  produced  a  gi-eat  impression  upon 
Scott.  "  It  is  a  beauty,"  said  he, "  which  causes  one  to  reflect 
and  to  dream;"  as  if  he  wished  one  to  understand  that  he 
thought  Byron's  beauty  superhuman. 

"  Report  had  prepared  me  to  meet  a  man  of  peculiar  hab- 
its and  a  quick  temper,  and  I  had  some  doubt  whether  we 
were  likely  to  suit  each  other  in  society.  I  was  most  agree- 
ably disappointed  in  this  respect.  I  found  Lord  Byron  in 
the  highest  degree  courteous,  and  even  kind. 

"Like  the  old  heroes  in  Homer,  we  exchanged  gifts:  I  gave 
Byron  a  beautiful  dagger  mounted  with  gold,  which  had  been 
the  property  of  the  redoubted  Elfi  Bey.  But  I  was  to  play 
the  part  of  Diomed  in  the  Iliad,  for  Byron  sent  me,  some  time 
after,  a  large  sepulchral  vase  of  silver.     It  was  full  of  dead 
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men's  bones,  and  had  inscriptions  on  the  sides  of  the  base. 
One  ran  thus  : — "  The  bones  contained  in  thiS  urn  were  found 
in  certain  ancient  sepulchres  within  the  land  walls  of  Athens 
in  the  month  of  February,  1811.  The  other  face  bears  the 
lines  of  Juvenal — 


Mors  sola  fatetur  quantula  homiiimn  eorpuscula. ' 

"  A  letter,"  adds  W.  Scott,  "  accompanied  this  vase,  which 
was  more  valuable  to  Hie  than  the  gift  itself,  from  the  kind- 
ness with  which  the  donor  expressed  himself  toward  me.  I 
left  it,  naturally,  in  the  urn  with  the  bones,  but  it  is  now  miss- 
ing. As  the  theft  was  uot  of  a  nature  to  be  practiced  by  a 
mere  domestic,  I  am  corapeDed  to  suspect  the  inhospitality  of 
some  individual  of  higher  station, — most  gratuitously  exer- 
cised certainly,  since,  after  what  I  have  here  said,  no  one  will 
probably  choose  to  boast  of  possessing  this  literary  curiosity." 

Their  mutual  sympathy  increased  npoii  improved  acquaint- 
ance with  one  another.  When  at  Venice  Byron  was  inform- 
ed that  Scott  was  ill,  he  said  that  he  would  not  for  all  the 
world  have  him  ill.  "  I  suppose  it  is  from  sympathy  that  I 
have  suffered  from  fever  at  the  same  time."  At  Ravenna  a 
little  later,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1821,  he  wrote  down  in 
his  memoranda  r — 

Scott  is  certainly  the  most  wonderful  writer  of  the  day. 
His  novels  are  a  new  literature  in  themselves,  and  his  poetry 
as  good  as  any,  if  not  better  (only  on  an  erroneous  system), 
and  only  ceased  to  be  so  popular,  because  the  vulgar  learned 
were  tired  of  hearing  Aristides  called  the  Just,  and  Scott  the 
Best,  and  ostracized  them. 

"  I  like  him,  too,  for  his  manliness  of  character,  for  the 
extreme  pleasantness  of  his  conversation,  and  his  good-na- 
ture toward  myself  personally.    May  he  prosper !  for  he  de- 

"  I  know  no  reading  to  which  I  fall  with  such  alaci-ity  as 
a  work  of  W.  Scott's.  I  shall  give  the  seal  with  his  bust  on 
it  to  Mile,  la  Comtflsse  Guiccioh  this  evening,  who  will  be  cu- 
rious to  have  the  effigies  of  a  man  so  celebrated." 

He  did  take  the  seal  to  the  Countess  Giiiccioli,  and  she 
said  that  Byron's  expressions  about  Scott  were  always  most 
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affectionate.     "  How  I  wish  you  knew  him !"  he  often  re- 
peated. 

He  used  to  say  that  it  was  not  the  poetry  of  "  Child  Har- 
old," but  Scott's  own  superior  prose  that  had  done  hia  poetry 
harm,  and  that  if  ever  the  pubUc  could  by  chance  get  tired  of 
hie  novels,  Scott  might  write  in  verse  with  equal  success. 
He  insisted  that  Seott  had  a  dramatic  talent,  "  talent,"  he  said, 
"  which  people  are  lotli  to  grant  me."  He  said  that  the 
cess  of  Scott's  novels  was  not  in  the  least  due  to  the  anony- 
mous character  he  had  adopted,  and  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  ho  would  not  sign  his  name  to  works  of  such 
it.  He  Ukewise  asserted  that  of  all  the  authors  of  his  period, 
Scott  was  the  least  jealous.  "  He  is  too  sure  of  his  fame  to 
fear  any  rivals,  nor  does  he  think  of  good  works  as  Tuscans  do 
of  fever ;  that  there  is  only  a  certain  amount  of  it  in  the  world, 
and  that  in  communicating  it  to  others,  one  gets  rid  of  it." 

"  I  never  travel  without  taking  Scott's  novels  with  me," 
said  Byron  to  Medwin,  at  Pisa ;  "  it  is  a  real  library,  a  literary 
treasure;  I  can  read  them  yearly  with  renewed  pleasure." 

A  few  days  before  his  departure  for  Greece,  he  learned 
that  M.  Stendhall  had  published  an  article  upon  Racine  and 
Shakspeare,  wherein  there  were  some  unfavorable  remarks 
about  Walter  Scott. 

Notwithstanding  hia  occupations  preparatory  to  depart- 
ure, he  found  time  to  write  to  Stendhall,  and  tell  him  how 
much  he  felt  the  injustice  of  these  remarks,  and  to  request 
that  they  should  be  rectified. 

This  letter  of  Byron's  to  M.  Beyle  will  no  doubt  be  read 
with  universal  admiration,  as  it  points  out  most  prominently 
all  the  goodness  of  his  character : — 

"  Sir, — Now  that  I  know  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a 
very  flattering  mention  in  the  '  Rome,  Naples,  and  Florence, 
in  1811,'  by  Monsieur  Stendhall,  It  is  fit  that  I  should  return 
ray  thanks  (however  undesired  or  undesirable)  to  Monsieur 
Beyle,  with  whom  I  had  the  honor  of  being  acquainted  at 
Milan  in  1816.*  You  only  did  me  too  much  honor  in  what 
you  were  pleased  to  say  in  that  work,  but  it  has  hardly  given 

•  Why  has 
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me  less  pleasure  than  the  praise  itself,  to  become  at  length 
aware  (which  I  have  done  by  mere  accident)  that  I  am  indebt 
ed  for  it  to  one  gf  whose  good  opinion  I  was  reaUy  ambitious. 
So  many  changes  have  taken  place  since  that  period  in  the 
Milan  circle,  that  I  hardly  dare  recur  to  it — some  dead,  some 
banished,  and  some  in  the  Austrian  dungeons.  Poor  Pelico  ! 
I  trust  that  in  his  iron  solitude  Ms  muse  is  consoling  him  in 
some  measure,  one  day  to  delight  us  again,  vvhen  both  she  and 
her  poet  are  restored  to  freedom. 

"  There  is  one  part  of  your  observations  in  the  pamphlet, 
which  I  shall  venture  to  remark  upon ;  it  regards  Walter 
Scott.  You  say  that '  his  character  is  little  worthy  of  enthu- 
siasm, at  the  same  time  that  you  mention  his  prodactions  in  the 
manner  they  deserve.  I  have  known  Walter  Scott  long  and 
well,  and  in  occasional  situations  which  call  forth  the  real  char- 
acter, and  I  can  assure  you  that  his  character  is  worthy  of  ad- 
miration ;  that  of  all  men,  he  is  the  most  open,  the  most  hon- 
orable, the  most  amiable,"  etc.  Eykon." 

Even  at  Missolonghi,  where  certainly  literary  thoughts  were 
little  in  harmony  with  his  occupations,  Byron  found  occasion 
to  speak  of  his  sentiments  as  regards  Scott,  since  even  the 
simple  and  anti-poetic  Parry  telle  us,  in  his  interesting  narra- 
tive of  "The  Last  Days  of  Lord  Byron,"  of  the  admiration 
and  affection  with  which  Byron  always  spoke  of  Walter  Soott. 
"  He  never  wearied  of  his  praise  of  '  Waverley,'  and  continu- 
ally quoted  passages  from  it." 

May  we  be  allowed  to  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  such  a 
generous  desire  on  the  part  of  Byron  constantly  to  put  for- 
ward the  merits  of  Scott  deserved  from  the  latter  a  warmer 
acknowledgment.  The  homage  paid  to  his  memory  by  Scott 
came  late,  and  is  cold.  Be  it  from  a  Tory  or  Protestant  spirit, 
Scott  in  his  eulogy  of  Lord  Byron  did  not  disclaim  openly  the 
calumnies  uttered  agMnst  the  great  poet's  fame,  but  almost 
sided  with  his  hypocritical  apologists,  by  assuming  a  kind  of 
t«ne  of  indulgence  in  speaking  of  him. 


Rogers  comes  next  in  the  triangular  order. 

Byron's  esteem  for  Rogers  was  such,  that  not  only  did  he 
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spare  him  in  his  famous  satire,  but  even  addressed  him  a  real 
compliment  in  the  lines : — 

"And  thou,  melodious  Rogers!  rise  at  last, 
Recall  the  plaaEing  memory  of  Uio  past, 
Ari5«!  let  bleet  remembrance  still  inspire, 
And  strike  U>  wonted  tones  thy  halluw'd  lyre; 
Restore  Apollo  to  his  vacant  thtone, 
Assert  thy  country's  honor  and  thine  own." 

lie  equally  declared  that,  after  the  "  Essay  on  Man  "  of  Pope, 
the  "Pleasures  of  Memory"  constituted  the  finest  English  di- 
dactic poem.     This  opinion  he  maintained  always. 

"  I  have  read  again  the  '  Pleasures  of  Memory,' "  he  wrote 
in  September,  1813,  "The  elegance  of  this  poem  is  quite 
marvellous.     Not  a  vulgar  line  throughout  the  whole  book." 

About  the  same  time  he  read,  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review," 
a  eulogy  of  Rogers.  "  He  ie  placed  very  high,"  he  exclaimed, 
"but  not  higher  than  he  has  a  right  to  be.  There  is  a  sum- 
mary review  of  every  body.  Moore  and  I  included :  we  were 
both — he  justly — praised ;  but  both  very  justly  ranked  under 
Rogers. 

At  another  time  he  wrote  in  his  memoranda  : 

"  When  he  does  talk  (Rogers),  on  all  subjects  of  taste,  his 
delicacy  of  expression  is  as  pure  as  his  poetry.  If  yon  enter 
his  house,  his  drawing-room,  his  library,  you  involuntarily  say, 
'  This  is  not  the  dwelling  of  a  common  mind.'  There  is  not  a 
gem,  a  coin,  a  book,  thrown  aside  on  his  chimney-piece,  his 
sofa,  his  table,  that  does  not  bespeak  an  almost  fastidious  ele- 
gance in  the  possessor.  But  this  very  delicacy  must  be  the 
misery  of  his  existence.  Oh!  the  jarrings  this  disposition 
must  have  encountered  through  life!" 

On  one  occasion  he  borrows  one  of  Rogers's  ideas,  to 
writ«  upon  it  the  "  Bride  of  Abydos ;"  and  in  confessing  that 
the  "Pleasures  of  Memory"  have  suggested  hia  theme,  he 
adds  in  a  note,  that  "  it  is  useless  to  say  that  the  idea  is  taken 
from  a  poem  so  well  known,  and  to  which  one  has  such  pleas- 
urable recourse." 

To  Rogers  he  dedicates  the  "  Giaour,"  a  slight  but  sincere 
token  of  admiration. 

When  Rogers  sent  him  "  Jacqueline,"  Byron  replied  that 
he  could  not  receive  a  more  acceptable  gift.     "  It  is  grace. 
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delicacy,  poetry  itaelf,"  What  astonishes  him  is  that  Rogers 
should  not  be  tempted  to  write  oftener  such  charming  poetry. 
Ho  sympatbiised  with  that  kind  of  soft  affection,  though  ho 
would  say  that  he  lacked  the  talent  to  express  it. 

From  Venice  he  wrote  to  Moore, "  I  hope  Rogers  Is  flour- 
ishing. He  is  the  Titan  of  poetry,  already  immortal.  You 
and  I  must  wait  to  become  so." 

At  Pisa  he  took  the  part  of  Rogers  against  bis  detractors 
in  the  warmest  manner.  Not  only  did  the  "  Pleasures  of 
Memory  "  always  enchant  him,  not  only  did  he  insist  that  the 
work  was  immortal,  but  added  that  Rogers  was  kind  and  good 
to  him.  And  as  people  persisted  in  blaming  Rogers  for  be- 
ing jealous  and  susceptible,  which  Byron  knew  from  experi- 
ence to  be  so,  he  replied,  that  "  these  things  are,  as  Lord 
Kenyon  said  of  Erskine,  little  spots  in  the  sun.  Rogers  has 
qualities  which  outweigh  the  little  weaknesses  of  his  char- 
acter." 

MOORE. 

Moore  is  third  in  the  order  of  the  triangle.  We  have  seen 
Byi'on's  sentiments  and  conduct  with  regard  to  this  friend. 
It  remains  for  us  to  note  the  feelings  of  the  author  for  anoth- 
er very  popular  writer,  who  was  in  many  respects  a  worthy 
rival. 

Byron  had  often  recommended  Moor&to«write  other  poet- 
ry than  melodies,  and  to  apply  his  talent  to  a  work  of  more 
serious  importance.  When  he  learned  that  he  was  writing 
an  Oriental  poem  he  was  charmed. 

"  It  may  he,  and  would  appear  to  a  third  person,"  he  wrote 
to  him,  "  an  incredible  thing ;  but  I  know  you  will  believe 
me,  when  I  say  that  I  am  as  anxious  for  your  success  as  one 
human  being  can  be  for  another's — as  much  as  if  I  had  never 
scribbled  a  line.  Surely  the  field  of  fame  is  wide  enough  for 
all;  and  if  it  were  not,  I  would  not  willingly  rob  my  neighbor 
of  a  rood  of  it." 

And  he  goes  on  to  praise  Moore  and  to  depreciate  him- 
self, as  was  his  custom. 

After  two  years'  intimacy  he  dedicated  the  "  Corsair"  to 
Moore,  and,  in  speaking  of  it  to  him,  he  adds  : — 

"  If  I  can  but  testify  to  you  and  the  world  how  truly  I  ad- 
mire and  esteem  you,  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied." 
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And,  in  dedicating  hia  work  to  hitii,  he  expresses  himself 

"My  praise  conld  add  nothing  to  your  well-earned  and 
firmly-established  fame,  and  with  my  most  hearty  admiration 
of  your  talents,  and  delight  in  your  conversation,  you  ai-e  al- 
ready acquainted," 

I  have  already  said  that  he  almost  wished  to  be  eclipsed, 
that  Moore  might  shine  the  more  prominently. 

"  The  best  way  to  make  the  pubHc  'forget'  me  is  to  re- 
mind them  of  yourself.  You  can  not  suppose  that  I  would 
ask  you  or  advise  you  to  publish,  if  I  thought  you  would  fail. 
I  really  have  no  literary  envy ;  and  I  do  not  believe  a  friend's 
success  ever  sat  nearer  another's  heart,  than  yours  does  to  the 
wishes  of  mine.  It  is  for  elderly  gentlemen  to  '  bear  no 
brother  near,'  and  can  not  become  our  disease  for  more  years 
than  we  may  perhaps  number.  I  wish  you  to  be  out  before 
Eastern  subjects  are  again  before  the  public." 

He  meanwhile  got  Murray  to  use  his  influence  to  point  out 
to  Moore  the  best  time  for  appearing. 

"1  need  not  say,  that  I  have  his  success  much  at  heart ; 
notiOnly  because  he  is  my  friend,  but  something  much  better 
—3  man  of  great  talent,  of  which  he  is  less  sensible  than,  I 
believe,  any  even  of  his  enemies.  If  you  can  so  far  oblige  mc 
as  to  step  down,  do  so,"  etc. 

Lord  Byron  had  never  ceased  to  press  Moore  to  publish 
his  poem.  When  it  appeared,  he  wrote  to  him  from  Ven- 
ice:— 

"  I  am  glad  that  we  are  to  have  it  at  last.  Really  and 
truly,  I  want  you  to  make  a  great  bit,  if  only  out  of  8o!f-love, 
because  we  happen  to  be  old  cronies ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will — I  am  sure  you  can.  But  you  are,  I'll  be  sworn,  in  a 
devil  of  a  pucker,  and  I  am  not  at  yom-  elbow,  and  Rogers  is. 
t  envy  him ;  which  is  not  fair,  because  he  does  not  &nvy  any 
body.*  Mind  you  send  to  me — ^that  is,  make  Murray  send — 
the  moment  you  are  forth." 

"  I  fuel  as  anxious  for  Moore  as  I  could  do  for  myself,  for 
the  soul  of  me;  and  I  would  not  have  him  succeed  othei-wise 
than  splendidly,  which  I  trust  he  will  do," 

*  Was  this  a  little  irony?     1  tliink  so,  for  it  was  believeil  that  jealousy  ivas 
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And  then,  writing  again  to  Murray,  from  Venice  (June, 
1817}  :— 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  Moore's  success, 
and  the  more  so  that  I  never  doubted  that  it  would  be  com- 
plete. Whatever  good  you  can  tell  me  of  him  and  his  poem 
will  be  most  acceptable ;  I  feel  very  anxious  indeed  to  receive 
it.  I  hope  that  he  is  as  happy  in  his  fame  and  reward  as  I 
wish  him  to  be ;  for  I  know  no  one  who  deserves  both  niore, 
if  any  so  much." 

A  month  later  he  added ; — 

"  I  have  got  the  sketch  and  extracts  from  '  Lalla  Rooth ' — 
which  I  humbly  suspect  will  knock  up  .  .  .  ."  (he  intended 
himself),  "  and  show  young  gentlemen  that  something  more 
than  having  been  across  a  camel's  hump  is  necessary  to  write 
a  good  Oriental  tale.  The  plan,  as  well  as  the  extracts  I  have 
seen,  please  me  very  much  indeed,  and  I  feel  impatient  for 
the  whole." 

And,  lastly,  after  he  had  received  it : — 

"  I  have  read  '  Lalla  Rookh.'  ....  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
of  his  popularity,  for  Moore  is  a  very  noble  fellow,  in  all  re- 
spects, and  will  enjoy  it  without  any  of  the  bad  feelings  which 
success,  good  or  evD,  sometimes  engenders  in  the  men  of 

He  wrote  to  Moore  from  Ravenna,  in  a  sort  of  jest, — "  I 
am  not  qaite  sure  that  I  shall  allow  the  Mss  Byrons  to  read 
'Lalla  Rookh,' — in  the  first  place,  on  account  of  this  sadjoosi 
sion,  and  in  the  second,  that  they  mayn't  discover  that  there 
was  a  better  poet  than  Papa."* 

To  end  these  quotations,  let  us  add  that,  shortly  before  his 
death,  he  said  to  Medwin : — "  Moore  is  one  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  writers,  who  will  survive  the  century  which  has  appre- 
ciated his  worth.  The  Irish  Melodies  will  go  to  posterity 
with  their  music,  and  the  poems  and  the  music  will  last  as 
long  as  Ireland,  or  music  or  poetry." 

OAMTBKLL. 

Campbell,  the  author  of  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  and  who 
stands  fourth  in  the  triangle,  was  spared,  with  Rogers,  in  the 
famous  satire— 

♦  Moorf,  Leitcr  -135. 
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This  homage  waa  strengthened  by  a  note,  in  which  Byron 
called  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  "  one  of  the  finest  didactic 
poems  in  the  English  language. 

Byron's  relations  vrith  Campbell  were  never  as  intimate  as 
■with  other  poets.  Not  only  because  circumstances  prevented 
it,  but  also  in  consequence  of  a  fault  in  Campbell's  character, 
■which  lessened  the  sympathy  raised  by  the  admiration  of  his 
talent  and  of  his  worth.  This  fault  consisted  in  an  excessive 
opinion  of  himself,  ■which  prevented  his  being  just  toward  his 
rivals,  and  bearing  patiently  with  their  successes,  or  the  criti- 
cisms of  his  own  work. 

Coleridge  at  this  time  was  giving  lectures  upon  poetry,  in 
which  he  taught  a  new  system  of  poetry. 

"  He  attacks,"  says  Lord  Byron, "  the  '  Pleasures  of  Hope,' 
and  all  other  pleasure  whatever.  .  .  .  Campbell  will  be  des- 
perately annoyed.  I  never  saw  a  man.  {and  of  him  I  have 
seen  very  little)  so  sensitive.  What  a  happy  temperament ! 
I  am  sorry  for  it ;  what  can  he  fear  from  criticism  ?" 

Lord  Byron  had  just  published  the  "Bride  of  Abydos," 
when  he  wrote  in  his  journal, "  Campbell  last  night  seemed  a 
little  nettled  at  something  orother — I  know  not  what.    We 

were  standing  in  the  ante-saJoon,  ■when  Lord  H brought 

out  of  the  other  room  a  vessel  of  some  composition  similar  to 
that  which  is  used  in  Catholic  churches  for  burning  incense, 
and  seeing  us,  he  exclaimed, '  Here  is  some  incense  for  you,' 
Campbell  answered, '  Carry  it  to  Lord  Byron ;  he  is  used  to 
it.' 

"  Now  this  comes  of  '  bearing  no  brother  near  the  throne.' 
I  who  have  no  throne  am  at  perfect  peace  with  all  the  poetic- 
al fraternity." 

But  if  this  weakness  of  Campbell  lessened  Byron's  sympa- 
thy for  him,  or  rather  interfered  with  his  intimacy,  it  never 
altered  his  just  appreciation  of  his  merits,  or  made  him  less 
generous  to  him. 

"  By-the-by,"  writes  Byron  to  Moore,  "  Campbell  has  a 
pi-inted  poem  which  is  not  yet  published,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  Germany,  It  is  perfectly  magnificent,  and  equal  to 
himself.     I  wonder  why  he  does  not  publish  it." 
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Lat«r  on,  in  Italy,  when  in  liis  reply  to  Blackwood,  Byron 
criticises  modem  poetry,  and  gives,  without  sparing  any  body, 
not  even  himself,  bis  unbiased  opinion  about  the  poets  of  the 
day,  he  says :  "  We  are  all  on  a  false  track,  except  Rogers, 
Campbell,  and  Crabbe." 

And  in  his  memoranda  in  1821,  at  Ravenna,  we  find  the 
following  passage : — 

"  Read  Campbell's  '  Poets '  .  .  .  .  justly  celebrated.  His 
defense  of  Pope  is  glorious.  To  be  save,  it  is  his  own  cause 
too — but  no  matter,  i^  is  very  good,  and  does  him  great  cred- 
it...  If  any  thing  could  add  to  my  esteem  of  this  gentleman 
poet,  it  would  be  his  classical  defense  of  Pope  against  the  cant 
of  the  present  day." 

On  the  fifth  line  of  the  triangle  come  the  names  of  Southey, 
Wordsworth,  and  -Coleridge,  commonly  called  the  "  Lakers," 
because  they  had  resided  near  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  He  was  certainly  bitter  against  these  in  his 
satire ;  but  owing  simply  to  their  efforts  to  upset  the  school 
of  Pope,  of  which  he  had  made  a  deep  study,  and  to  their  en- 
deavors to  start  an  lesthetical  school,  which  he  strenuously 
opposed.  As,  however,  in  blaming,  he  allowed  his  passion  at 
times  to  master  his  opinions  and  judgments  of  their  merits, 
he  generously  made  amends  and  owned  hie  error  some  years 
later.  He  kept  to  his  own  notions  of  poetry  and  art,  but  nobly 
recognized  the  talent  of  the  Lakers,  knowing,  however,  very 
well  that  be  would  never  obtain  from  them  a  reciprocity  of 
good  feeling, 

SOl'THEY. 

"  Yesterday,  at  Holland  House,  I  was  introduced  to  South- 
ey,— the  best-looking  bard  I  have  seen  for  some  time.  To 
have  that  poet's  head  and  shoulders,  I  would  almost  have  writ- 
ten his  '  Sapphics.'  He  is  certainly  a  prepossessing  person  to 
look  on,  and  a  man  of  talent,  and  all  that— and^th ere  is  his 
eulogy." 

"  Southey  I  have  not  seen  much  of.  His  appearance  is 
epic ;  and  he  is  the  only  existing  entire  man  of  letters.  His 
manners  are  mild,  bnt  not  those  of  a  man  of  the  woi'ld,  and 
his  talents  of  the  first  order.  His  prose  is  perfect.  Of  bis 
poetry  there  are  various  opinions :  there  is,  perhaps,  too  much 
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uf  it  for  the  present  generation — posterity  will  probably  se- 
lect. He  has  passages  equal  to  any  thing.  At  present  he  has 
a  party,  bat  no  public — except  for  his  prose  writings.  The 
'  Life  of  Nelson '  is  beautiful." 

WOEDSWOETH. 

Underneath  some  lines  of  his  satire  npon  Wordsworth,  By- 
ron iu  1816  wrote  In  Switzerland  the  word  "  unjust !" 

He  often  praised  Wordsworth,  even  at  times  when  the  lat- 
ter had,  for  reasons  which  I  will  mention  hereafter,  lost  aJl 
claims  to  Byron's  indulgence.  Even  in  bis  poem  of  the 
"Island,"  written  shortly  before  his  departure  for  Greece, 
where  hcwaa  to  die,  Byron  found  means  of  inserting  a  pas- 
sage from  Wordsworth's  poem,  which  he  considered  exquisite. 

COLERIDGE. 

Among  the  three  Lakers,  Coleridge  was  the  one  to  whom 
he  showed  the  most  generous  feeling.  He  was  poor,  and 
lived  by  his  pen.  Lord  Byron,  putting  this  consideration 
above  all  others,  wished  to  assist  at  his  readings,  and  praised 
them  warmly.  Coleridge  having  asked  him  on  one  occasion 
to  Interest  himself  with  the  director  of  Drary-lane  Theatre  (on 
the  committee  of  which  Byron  then  stood)  the  hitter  did  his 
best  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  Coleridge,  and  wrote  him  the  most 
flattering  letter,  blaming  the  satire  which  had  been  the  effect 
of  a  youthful  ebullition  of  feeling  r— 

"P.  S. — ^You  mention  my 'satire,'lampoon,  or  whatever  you 
or  others  please  to  call  it.  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  written 
when  I  was  very  young  and  very  angry,  and  has  been  a  thorn 
in  my  side  ever  since ;  more  p^tieularly  as  almost  all  the  per- 
sons animadverted  upon  became  subsequently  my  acquaint- 
ances, and  some  of  them  my  friends,  which  is  '  heaping  fire 
upon  an  enemy's  head,'  and  forgiving  me  too  readily  to  per- 
mit me  to  foi-give  myself.  The  part  applied  to  you  is  pert, 
and  petulant,  and  shallow  enough ;  but,  although  I  have  long 
done  every  thing  in  my  power  to  suppress-  the  circulation 
of  the  whole  thing,  T  shall  always  regret  the  wantonness  or 
generality  of  many  of  its  attacks.  If  Coleridge  writes  his 
promised  tragedy,  Drury  Lane  will  be  set  up."  Though  har- 
assed with  pecuniary  difBcultiea  of  ail  kinds'.  Byron  (contrived 
M 
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to  help  Coleridge,  who  he  had  heai'd  was  in  the  greatest  dis- 

He  witite  to  Moore  : — "  By  the  way,  if  poor  Coleridge — who 
is  a  man  of  wonderful  talent,  and  in  distress,  and  about  to 
pnblish  two  voltimea  of  poeay  and  biography,  and  who  has 
been  worse  used  by  the  critics  than  ever  we  were— will  you, 
if  he  comes  out,  promise  me  to  review  him  favorably  in  the 
E.  R.  ?  Praise  him  I  think  you  must ;  but  will  you  also  praise 
him  well, — of  all  things  the  most  difficult?  It  will  be  the  mak- 
ing of  him. 

"This  must  be  a  secret  between  you  and  me,  as  Jeffrey 
might  not  like  such  a  project ;  nor,  indeed,  might  he  himself 
like  it.  But  I  do  think  he  only  wants  a  pioneer  and  a  spark 
or  two  to  explode  most  gloriously." 

He  sent  Murray  a  MS.  tragedy  of  Coleridge,  begging  him  to 
read  it  and  to  publish  it :— - 

"  When  you  have  been  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  on  Mr. 
Coleridge's  MS.,  you  will  oblige  me  by  returning  it,  as,  in  fact, 
I  have  no  authority  to  let  it  out  of  my  hands.  I  think  most 
highly  of  it,  and  feel  anxious  that  you  should  be  the  publisher ; 
but  if  you  are  not,  I  do  not  despair  of  finding  those  who  will." 

As  the  reader  knows,  Byron,  while  in  England,  always  gave 
away  the  produce  of  his  poems.  To  Coleridge  he  destbied 
part  of  the  sum  offered  to  him  by  Murray  for  "  Parisina  "  and 
the  Siege  of  Corinth."  Some  difficulty,  however,  having 
arisen,  because  MuiTay  refused  to  pay  the  100  guineas  to  any 
other  than  Byron  himself,  he  borrowed  it  himself  to  give  it  to 
Coleridge. 

"At  the  same  time  Byron  paid  so  noble  a  tribute  to  Cole- 
ridge's talent,  and  to  his  poem  of  "  Cbristabel,"  by  inserting  a 
note  on  the  subject  in  his  preface  to  the  "  Siege  of  Corinth," 
that  Coleridge's  editor  took  this  note  as  the  epigraph, 

"  Christabel ! — I  won't  have  any  one,"  he  said,  "  sneer  at 
'  Christabel ;'  it  is  a  fine  wild  poem." 

In  1816  he  wrote  from  Venice  to  Moore: — 

"  I  hear  that  ihe  E.  R.  has  cut  up  Coleridge's  '  Christabel,' 
and  declared  E^ainet  me  for  praising  it.  I  praised  it,  firstly, 
because  I  thought  well  of  it ;  secondly,  because  Coleridge  was 
in  great  distress,  and  after  doing  what  little  I  could  for  him 
in  essentials,  I  thought  that  the  public  avowal  of  my  good 
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opinion  might  help  him  farther,  at  least  with  the  booksellers. 
I  am  very  soiay  that  J has  attacked  him,  because,  pool-  fel- 
low, it  will  hurt  bim  in  mind  and  pocket.  As  for  me,  he's 
welcome — I  shall  never  think  less  of  Jeffrey  for  any  thing  he 
may  say  against  me  or  mine  ia  future." 

At  Genoa  he  declared,  in  a  memorandum,  that  Crabbe  and 
Coleridge  were  pro-eminent  in  point  of  power  and  talent. 

At  Pisa  be  blamed  those  who  refused  to  see  in  "  Christa- 
bei "  a  work  of  rare  merit,  notwithstanding  the  knowledge 
which  he  had  of  Coleridge's  ingratitude  to  him ;  and  refused 
to  believe  that  W.  Scott  did  not  admire  the  poem,  "for  we  all 
owe  Coleridge  a  great  deal,"  said  he, "  and  even  Scott  himself." 

And  Medwin  adds :  "  Lord  Byron  thinks  Coleridge's  poem 
very  fine.  He  paraphrased  and  imitated  one  passage.  He 
considers  the  idea  excellent,  and  enters  into  it." 

And  speaking  of  Coleridge's  psychological  poem,  he  said : 
"  What  perfect  harmony !     '  Kubla  Khan '  delights  me," 


If  Shelley  did  not  find  a  place  in  the  triangle,  it  is  only  be- 
cause he  was  not  yet  known,  except  by  the  eccentricities  of 
bis  conduct  as  a  boy.  But  ao  soon  as  Byron  was  able  to  ap- 
preciate bis  genius,  he  lavished  praises  upon  the  poet  and  tlie 
man,  while  he  blamed  his  metaphysics. 

In  all  his  letters  we  find  proofs  of  his  affectionate  regard 
for  Shelley;  and  during  his  last  days  in  Greece, he  said  to 
Finlay, — "  Shelley  was  really  a  most  extraordinary  genius ;  but 
those  who  know  him  only  from  his  works,  know  but  half  his 
merits :  it  was  from  his  thoughts  and  his  conversation  poor 
Shelley  ought  to  be  judged.  He  was  romance  itself  in  his 
manners  and  his  style  of  thinking." 

"  Yon  were  all  mistaken,"  he  wrote  from  Pisa  to  Murray, 
"  about  Shelley,  who  was,  without  exception,  the  best  and  least 
selfish  man  I  ever  knew." 

And  when  he  learned  his  death,  he  wrote  to  Moore: — 
"There  is  thus  another  man  gone,  about  whom  the  world  was 
ill-naturedly,  and  ignorantly,  and  brutally  mistaken.  It  will, 
perhaps,  do  him  justice  now,  when  he  can  be  no  better  for  it." 

Such  were  Byron's  expressions  in  behalf  of  poetB  of  whose 
school  he  disapproved,  before  the  calumnies  spread  about,  and 
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the  perfidious  jiro vocations  of  some,  joined  to  the  ingratitude 
and  jeaJousy  of  others,  obliged  him  to  turn  his  generosity  into 
bitter  retaliation.  We  will  speak  elsewhere  of  this  epoch  in 
their  mutnal  relations,  and  we  hope  to  show,  if  jealousy  caused 
the  change,  that  it  sprang  from  them  and  not  from  him. 

To  praise  was  almost  a  besetting  sin  in  Lord  Byron.  So 
atdiable  a  fault  was  not  only  committed  in  favor  of  his  rivals, 
but  also  by  way  of  encouragement  to  young  authors.  What 
did  he  not  do  to  promote  the  success  of  M.  N.  N ,  the  au- 
thor of  Bertram's  dramas,  whom  Walter  Scott  had  recom- 
mended to  him? 

After  reading  a  tragedy  which  a  young  man  had  submit- 
ted to  bim,  Byron  wrote  in  his  memoranda: — 

"  This  yoaug  man  has  talent ;  he  has,  no  doubt,  stolen  his 
ideas  from  another,  but  I_shall  not  betray  bim.  His  critics 
will  be  but  too  prone  to  proclaim  it.  I  bate  to  discourage  a 
beginner." 

Indulgent  to  mediocrity,  compassionate  with  the  weakness 
and  defects .  of  all,  incapably  of  causing  the  slightest  pain  to 
those  who  were  destitute  of  talent,  even  when  art  required 
that  be  should  condemn  them,  his  goodness  was  such,  that  he 
almost  felt  remorse  whenever  he  had  been  led  to  criticise  a 
work  too  severely.  He  deplored  his  having  dealt  too  harsh- 
ly with  poor  Blackett,  as  soon  as  the  latter's  position  became 
known  to  him ;  and  also  with  Keats,  whose  talent,  though 
great,  was  raw  in  many  respects,  and  who  had  become  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Lakist  school,  which  Byron  abhorred. 

To  praise  the  humble,  however,  in  order  to  humble  the 
great,  was  an  action  incompatible  witb  his  noble  character. 
Great  minds  constituted  his  great  attractions,  5ind  on  these  he 
bestowed  such  praise  as  could  not  be  deemed  too  partial  or 
unjust. 

Happy  in  the  unqualified  praise  of  Pope,  of  the  classical 
poets,  of  the  great  German  and  Italian  poets,  he  sometimes 
made  exceptions,  and  Shakspeare  was  one.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  Lord  Byron's  mind  was  as  well  regulated  as  it 
was  powerful.     His  admiration  of  Pope  proves  it 

"As  to  Pope,"  he  writes  to  Moore  from  Ravenna,  in  1821, 
"  I  have  always  regarded  him  as  the  greatest  name  in  our  Po- 
elry.    Depend  npon  it,  the  rest  are  barbarians.    He  is  a  Greek 
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temple,  with  a  Grothic  cathedral  on  one  hand,  and  a  Turkish 
mosque  and  all  sorts  of  fantastic  pagodas  and  conventicles 
ahont  liim.  You  may  call  Shakepeare  and  Milton  pyramids, 
if  you  ploaso ;  hut  I  prefer  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  or  the 
Parthenon,  to  a  monntain  of  burnt  brick-work."* 

Order  an<f  proportion  were  necessities  of  his  nature,  so 
much  so  that  he  condemned  his  writings  whenever  they  de- 
parted from  hia  ideal  of  the  beautiful,  the  essential  constitu- 
ents- of  which  were  order  and  power. 

His  admiration,  therefore,  was  entirely  centred  in  classical 
works.  But  has  not  Shakspeare  a  little  disregarded  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  the  beautiful  observed  by  Homer,  Pindar,  and  a 
host  of  other  poets,  ancient  and  modern?  . 

If  Byron,  then,  did  not  see  in  Shakspeare  ail  that  perfection 
which  an  testhetical  school  just  sprung  from  the  North  attrib- 
uted to  him,  was  he  to  be  blamed  ?  Has  he,  on  this  account, 
disregarded  the  great  merits  of  that  glorious  mind?  Even 
had  Byron  seen  in  Shakspeare  the  founder  of  a  dramatic 
school,  rather  than  a  genius  more  powerful  than  orderly,  who 
acted  against  his  will  upon  certain  principles,  and  who  scru- 
tinized the  human  heart  to  an  almost  supernatural  depth,  was 
he  interdicted  from  finding  fault  with  that  school  ? 

Does  Shakspeare  so  economize  both  time  and  mind,  as  to 
make  the  action  of  his  dramas  continuous,  without  fatiguing 
the  mind  or  weakening  the  dramatic  effect  ?  Are  not  the 
unities  and  the  proportions  disregarded  in  his  plays  ?  What 
necessity  is  there  at  times  to  put  one  piece  into  another  ?  Are 
not  his  discussions  and  monologues  too  long?  Does  not  his 
own  exuberant  genius  become  a  fatigue  to  himself  and  to  his 
readers?  Are  not,  perhaps,  bis  characters  too  real?  and  do 
they  not  often  degenerate,  without  motive,  from  the  sublime 
into'  the  ridiculous  ?  Would  Hamlet  have  appeared  lees  inter- 
esting or  lees  mad  had  he  not  spoken  indelicate  and  cruel 
words  to  Ophelia?  Would  Laertes  have  seemed  leas  grieved 
on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  sister  had  he  not  made  so  un- 
necessary a  piay  on  the  words  ? 

Was  not  Byron,  therefore,  right  when  he  said,  with  Pope, 
that  Shakspeare  was  "  the  worst  of  models  ?"    And  could  he 

*  Motre,  Letter  42-2. 
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possibly  be  called  jealous,  because  he  added  that,  "notwith- 
standing his  defects,  Shakspeare  was  still  the  most  extraordi- 
nary of  men  of  genius  ?" 

This  opinion  of  Byron  was  decidedly  aerioas,  though  his 
opirilons  did  not  always  partake  of  that  character.  His  hu- 
mor was  rather  French  ;  he  liked  to  laugh,  to  joke,  to  mysti- 
fy, and  astonish  people  who  wished  to  understand  him.  He 
used,  then,  to  employ  a  particular  measure  in  his  praise  and 
his  condemnation. 

"  On  one  occasion  at  Missolonghi,  and  shortly  before  his 
death,"  aaya  Colonel  Stanhope, "  the  drama  waa  mentioned  in 
conversation,  and  Byron  at  once  attacked  Shakspeare  by  de- 
fending the  unities.  A  gentleman  present,  on  hearing  his  anti- 
Shakspearean  opinions  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  afterward 
entered  hia  protest  most  earnestly  against  such  doctrines. 
Lord  Byron  was  quite  delighted  with  this,  and  redoubted  the 
severity  of  his  criticism. 

"  He  said  once,  when  we  were  alone,—'  I  like  to  astonish 
Englishmen ;  they  come  abroad  full  of  Shakspeare,  and  con- 
tempt for  the  dramatic  literature  of  other  nations.  They 
think  it  blasphemy  to  find  a  fault  in  his  wrilinga,  which  are 
full  of  them.  People  talk  of  my  writings,  and  yet  read  the 
sonnets  to  Master  Hughes.' 

"And  yet,"  continues  Finlay, "  he  contintially  had  the  most 
melodious  lines  of  Shakspeare  in  his  mouth,  as  examples  of 
blank  verae." 

The  jealousy  of  Shakspeare  attributed  to  Byron  is,  however, 
nothing  when  compared  to  the  ridiculous  assertion,  that  he 
was  jealous  of  Keats,  simply  because  he  had  repeated  in  joke 
what  the  papers  and  Shelley  himself,  a  friend  of  Keats,  had 
s^d,  namely, "  that  the  young  poet  had  been  killed  by  a  criti- 
cism of  the  '  Quarterly.' " 

But  since  a  French  critic,  M.  PhUar&te  Chasles,  has  made 
the  same  accusation,  we  -most  pause  and  consider  it 

At  the  time  when  Byron  was  more  than  ever  penetrated 
with  the  perfection  of  Pope,  and  opposed  to  the  romantic 
school, — at  the  time  when  he  himself  wrote  his  dramas  accord- 
ing to  all  classical  rules,— he  received  at  Ravenna  the  poema 
of  a  young  disciple  of  the  Lakists,  who  united  in  himself  all 
their  exaggerated  faults.     This  young  man  had  the  audacity — ■ 
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{which  was  almost  unpardonable  in  the  eyes  of  Byron) — to 
despise  Pope,  and  to  constitute  himself  at  nineteen  a  lawgiver 
of  poetical  rules  in  England. 

Such  ridiculous  pride,  added  to  the  contempt  shown  to  his 
idol,  incensed  Byron  and  prevented  his  showing  Keats  the 
same  indulgence  he  had  shown  Maturin  and  Bla«kett,  lie 
spoke  severely  of  Keats  in  his  famous  reply  to  "  Blackwood's 
Magazine,"  and  to  his  Cambridge  friends — followers  of  the 
good  old  traditions.  He  quoted  some  lines  of  Keats,  and  re- 
marked that  "  they  were  taken  from  the  book  of  a  young  man 
who  was  learning  how  to  write  in  verse,  but  who  began  by 
teaching  others  the  art  of  poetry."  Then,  after  a  long  quota- 
tion, he  adds — "What  precedes  will  show  the  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples professed  by  the  regenerators  ol  the  English  lyre  in  re- 
gard to  the  man  who  most  of  any  contributed  to  its  harmony, 
and  the  progress  visible  in  their  innovation." 

Let  us  not  forget  to  add  that  he  styled  Keats  "  the  tadpole 
of  the  Lakists." 

But  the  following  year,  when  be  heard  that  Keats  had  died 
at  Rome,  the  victim  of  hia  inordinate  self-love,  and  unable  to 
be  consoled  for  the  criticism  directed  against  bis  poetry,  he 
wrote  the  following  heartfelt,  and,  ^s  it  were,  repentant  words 
to  Shelley; — 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  what  yon  say  of  Keate — is  it 
actually  true?  1  did  not  think  criticism  had  been  so  killing. 
Though  I  differ  from  you  essentially  in  your  estimate  of  his 
performances,  I  so  much  abhor  all  unnecessary  pain,  that  I 
would  rather  he  had  been  seated  on  the  highest  peak  of  Par- 
nassus than  have  perished  in  such  a  manner.  Poor  follow ! 
though,  with  such  inordinate  self-love,  he  would  probably  have 
not  been  very  happy.  ....  Had  I  known  that  Keats  was 
dead,  or  that  he  was  '  alive,'  and  so  '  sensitive,'  I  should  have 
omitted  some  remarks  upon  his  poetry,  tp  which  I  was  pro- 
voked by  his  attack  upon  Pope,  and  my  disappi'obation  of  his 
own  style  of  writing." 

To  Murray  he  wrote  the  same  day: — 

"Is  it  true  what  Shelley  writes  me,  that  poor  John  Keats 
died  at  Rome  of  the  'Quarterly  Review?'  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it;  though  I  think  he  took  the  wrong  line  as  a  poet,  and 
was  spoilt  by  Cockneyfying  and  suburbing,  and  versifying 
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Tooke's  'Pantheon'  and  LempriSre's  'Dictionary.'  I  know 
by  experience,  that  a  savage  review  is  hemlock  to  a  sucking 
author;  and  the  one  on  me  (which  produced  the  'English 
Bards,'  etc)  knocked  me  down ;  but  I  got  up  again.  Instead 
of  bursting  a  bloodvessel,  I  drank  three  bottles  of  claret,  and 
began  an  answer,  finding  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  article 
for  which  I  could  lawfully  knock  Jeffrey  on  the  head,  in  an 
honorable  way.  However,  I  would  not  be  the  person  who 
wrote  the  homicidal  article  for  all  the  honor  and  glory  in  the 
world,  though  I  by  no  means  approve  of  that  school  of  scrib- 
bling which  it  treats  upon," 

Some  time  after  he  wrote  again  to  Murray,  saying, — 
"  You  know  very  well  that  I  did  not  approve  of  Keats's  poet- 
ry, nor  of  his  poetical  principles,  nor  of  his  abuse  of  Pope. 
But  he  is  dead.  I  beg  that  yon  will  therefore  omit  all  I  have 
said  of  him  either  in  my  manuscripts  or  in  my  publications. 
His  '  Hyperion '  is  a  fine  monument,  and  will  cause  his  name 
to  last.  I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  wrote  the  article  against 
Keats." 

Several  months  later  he  made  complete  amends.  He  add- 
ed to  his  severe  article  in  answer  to  Blackwood,  a  note  in  the 
following  terms : 

"  I  have  read  the  article  before  and  since ;  and  although  it 
is  bitter,  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  should  permit  himself  to 
be  killed  by  it.  But  a  young  man  little  dreams  what  he  must 
inevitably  encounter  in  the  course  of  a  life  ambitious  of  pub- 
lic notice.  My  indignation  at  Mr.  Keats's  depreciation  of 
Pope  has  hardly  permitted  me  do  justice  to  his  own'  genius, 
which,  malffre  all  the  fantastic  fopperies  of  his  style,  was  un- 
doubtedly of  great  promise.  His  fragment  of  '  Hyperion ' 
seems  actually  inspired  by  the  Titans,  and  is  as  subhme  as 
.^schylus.  He  is  a  loss  to  our  literature;  and  the  more  so, 
as  he  himself,  bef  oce  his  death,  is  said  to  have  been  persuaded 
that  he  bad  liot  taken  the  right  line,  and  was  reforming  his 
style  upon  the  more  classical  models  of  the  language." 

Were  we  wrong  in  saying  that  the  accusations  against  By- 
ron, with  respect  to  Keats,  did  not  deserve  a  notice  ?  If  wo 
have  noticed  them,  it  has  been  merely  to  show,  that  the 
French  critic  should  have  judged  matters  in  this  instance 
with  greater  conscientiousness  and  reflection. 
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Influenced  as  Byron  always  was  by  his  own  ideaa  of  beau- 
ty, lie  required  in  the  authors  themselves  certain  moral  quali- 
ties which  would  demand  for  their  works  the  bestowal  of  his 
praise.  It  was  not  only  their  talent,  but  their  loyally,  their 
independence  of  character,  their  political  consistency,  and 
their  perfect  honesty,  which  endeared  Walter  Scott,  Moore, 
and  otters,  to  hitn. 

Byron,  on  the  other  hand,  had  never  found  these  qualities 
in  the  Lakists,  and  especially  in  the  head  of  their  school, 
whose  whole  life,  on  the  contrary,  bore  the  marks  of  quite 
opposite  characteristics.  Since  Southey'a  dream  of  a  life  of 
intimacy  with  other  poets  of  his  school,  such  as  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge,  in  some  blissful  remote  spot  from  which  they 
would  publish  their  works  in  common,  and  where  they  would 
live  with  their  wives  and  children  in  community  of  interests, 
some  change  had  taken  place ;  for  Southey  had  so  far  deviated 
from  his  purpose  as  to  become  Laureate,  to  write  for  himself, 
and  to  prgfess  nltra-Tory  principles,  the  ultimate  objects  of 
which  could  not  but  be  palpable. 

All  this  called  for  Byron's  contempt.  To  this  contempt, 
however,  he  gave  no  expression,  for  fear  of  wounding  without 
reason,  until  that  reason  did  arise  by  the  Laureate's  unforgiv- 
ing spirit.  "  The  Laureate,"  says  Byron,  "  is  not  one  of  those 
who-  can  foi^ve."  Incapable  of  forgetting  that  Byron's  gen- 
ius had  obscured  his  own  reputation,  Southey  hated  Byron 
with  an  intensity,  such  as  to  make  him  look  out- for  oppor- 
tunities of  domg  him  an  injury.  This  opportunity  Souttiey 
found  in  Byron's  departure  for  the  Continent,  subsequently 
to  the  unfortunate  result  of  his  marriage ;  and  not  only  did 
he  join  in  all  the  calumnies  which  were  set  forth  against  him 
in  England,  but  actually  followed  him  to  Switzerland,  there 
to  invent  new  ones,  in  the  hope  of  crushing  his  reputation 
and  ruining  the  fame  of  the  poet  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
man. 

Lord  Byron  for  some  time  was  ignorant  of  the  laureate's 
baseness,  for  oftentimes  friends  deem  it  prudent  to  hide  the 
tnith  which  it  wonld  perhaps  be  better  to  make  known.  But 
when  he  came  to  know  of  them,  his  whole  soul  revolted,  as 
naturally  mast  be  the  case  with  a  man  of  honor,  and  in  "  Don 
Juan  "  he  came  down  upon  Southey  with  a  double-edged  sword, 
JI2 
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throwing  ridicule  upon  the  author's  wi-itings,  and  odium  upon 
his  conduct  as  a  calumniator. 

This  revenge  was  well  deserved.  It  was  not  only  natural 
but  just,  and  even  necessary,  for  it  was  requisite  to  show  up 
the  man,  to  judge  of  the  value  to  be  attached  to  his  calum- 
nies ;  and  later,  when  he  called  him  out,  he  did  what  honor  re- 
quired of  him. 

We  have  seen  elsewhere  how  far  the  Laureate's  conduct 
justified  Byron's  retaliation.  It  is  enough,  therefore,  that  I 
should  have  shown  here  that  Byron's  anger  was  rather  the  re- 
sult of  Southey's  envy  than  his  own,  and  that  his  sarcasms 
were  due  entirely  to  the  disgust  which  he  felt  for  such  dishon- 
orable proceedings. 

From  that  time  his  language,  when  speaking  of  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge,  always  reflected  the  same  disgusts  Both 
had  made'  themselves  the  echoes  of  Southey,  and  both  had 
been  inconstant  from  interested  motives,  and  had  solicited 
favors  from  the  party  in  power,  which  they  had  abused  in 
their  writings.  "  They  have  ea«h  a  price,"  said  Byron  at 
Pisa. 

On  one  occasion,  as  Shelley  and  Medwin  were  laughing  at 
some  of  Wordsworth's  last  poems,  which  disgusted  them,  not 
only  from  the  subservient  spirit  to  Toryism  which  pervaded 
them,  but  also  excited  their  laughter  from  their  absurditj',  By- 
ron, in  whose  house  they  were,  said*  to  them,  "It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  see  that  a  man  who  becomes  mercenary,  and  traffics 
upon  the  independence  of  his  character,  loses  at  the  same  time 
his  talent  as  a  poet." 

BjTon  had  such  a  notion  of  political  consistency,  that  be 
ceased  having  any  regard  for  those  who  failed  in  this  re- 
spect. 

"  I  was  at  dinner,"  says  Stendhall, "  at  the  Marquis  of  Bre- 
no's  at  Mian,  in  1816^  with  Byron  and  the  celebrated  poet 
Monti,  the  author  of '  Basvilliana.'  The  conversation  fell  upon 
poetry,  and  the  question  was  asked  which  were  the  twelve 
most  beautiful  lines  written  in  a  century,  either  in  English,  in 
Italian,  or  in  French,  The  Italians  present  agreed  in  declar- 
ing that  Monti's  first  twelve  fines  in  the  '  Mascheroniana'  were 
the  finest  Italian  lines  written  for  a  century,  Monti  recited 
them.     I  observed  Byron,     He  was  in  raptures.     That  kind 
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of  haughty  look  which  a  man  often  puts  on  when  he  has  to 
get  rid  of  an  inopportune  questioD,  and  which  rather  took 
away  from  the  beauty  of  his  magnificent  countenaace,  sudden- 
ly disappeared  to  make  way  for  an  expression  of  happiness. 
The' whole  of  the  first  canto  to  the  '  Mascheroniana,' which 
Conti  was  made  to  recite,  enchanted  all  hearers,  and  caused 
the  liveliest  pleasure  to  the  author  of  '  Childe  Ilai'old.'  Nev- 
er shall  I  forget  the  sublime  expression  of  his  countenance :  it 
was  the  peaceful  look  of  power  united  with  genius." 

He  learned,  later,  that  Monti  was  a  man  inconsistent  in  his 
politics,  and  that  on  the  sole  impulse  of  his  passions  he  had 
passed  from  one  party  to  another,  and  had  called  from  the 
pen  of  another  poet  the  remark  that  he  justified  Dante's  say- 
ing,— 


Byron's  sympathy  for  Monti  ceased  from  that  time,  and  he 
even  called  him  the  "  Giuda  delPamaso,"  whereas  his  esteem 
and  sympathy  for  Silvio  PelUco,  for  Manzoni,  and  for  many 
other  Italians,  remained  perfectly  unshaken. 

His  sense  of  justice  extended  to  all  nationalities.  He  vas 
a  cosmopolite,  and,  provided  the  elements  essential  to  claim 
his  admiration  existed  both  in  the  man's  work,  and  in  his 
character,  no  personal  consideration  ever  came  in  the  way  of 
his  bestowing  pr^se, — the  most  pleasing  duty  that  could  be- 
fall him.  The  great  minds  of  antiquity,  those  of  the  middle 
ages — especially  the  Italians, — all  the  modem  great  men,  of 
whatever  nation,  were  all  for  him  of  one  country,  the  country 
of  great  intellects,  and  the  degree  of  his  sympathy  for  each 
was  calculated  upon  the  degree  of  their  merit. 

We  know  how  ably  he  defended  Dante,  the  greatest  of 
Italian  poets ;  how  ably  he  translated  "  Francesca  da  Rimini," 
and  how  he  exposed  the  error  of  those  who  did  not  find  that 
Dante  was  not  sufficiently  pathetic. 

We  know  his  admiration  for  Goethe,  who  was  not  only  his 
contemporary,  but  also  his  rival.  Could  Goethe  see  with  pleas- 
ure another  star  rise  in  the  horizon,  when  his  own  was  at  its 
zenith  ?  Some  say  that  he  could.  Without  sharing  altogeth- 
er in  this  opinion,  it  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  find  that 
the  first  impressions  which  he  gave  to  the  world  with  respect 
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to  Byron  do  not  justify  the  accusations  of  those  who  said  ho 
was  jealous  of  him. 

While  a,t  Ravenna,  Byron  received  several  numbers  of  a 
Grerman  paper  edited  and  written  by  Gtoethe.  It  contained 
several  artiolee  upon  English  literature,  and,  among  others, 
upon  "Manfred."  Curious  to  know  what  the  patriarch  of 
German  literature  thought  of  him,  and  being  unable  to  read 
German,  Byron  sent  these  articles  to  Hoppner,  at  Venice,  beg- 
ging him  to  translate  them. 

"...  If  I  may  judge  by  two  notes  of  admiration  (gen- 
erally pat  after  something  ridiculous  by  os),  and  the  word 
'  hypocondrisch^  they  are  any  thing  but  favorable.  I  shall 
regret  this ;  for  I  should  have  been  proud  of  Goethe's  good 
■word;  but  I  sha'n't  alter  my  opinion  of  him,  even  though. he 
should  be  (savage).  .  .  ,  Never  mind — soften  nothing — I  am 
literary  proof— fis  one  says  of  a  material  object,  when  he  puts 
it  to  the  proof  of  fire  and  water,"  etc. 

The  article  was  any  thing  but  favorable.  After  recogniz- 
ing that  the  author  of  "  Manfred "  is  gifted  with  wonderful 
genius,  Gloethe  pretends  that  it  is  an  iraitatioft  of  his  "  Faust," 
and  thereupon  writes  a  tissue  of  fanciful  notions  which  he 
palms  off  npon  the  world. 

On  learning  all  this,  Byron  was  by  no  means  put  out,  but 
laughed  heartily  at  the  notion  of  the  author  of  "  Werther  " 
accusing  him  of  inciting  others  to  a  disgust  of  life.  He  won- 
dered at  such  a  man  as  Goethe  giving  credence  to  such  silly 
fables,  and  giving  out  as  authentic  what  wero  merely  suppo- 
sitions. Instead  of  being  angry  at  this  evident  hostiUty,  he 
declared  that  the  article  was  intended  aa  favorable  to  him, 
and,  as  an  acknowledgment,  wished  to  dedicate  to  him  the 
tragedy  of  "  Marino  Faliero,"  upon  which  he  was  engaged. 
In  the  dedication,  which  was  only  projected,  the  reality  of  hia 
admiration  for  Goethe  soars  above  some  jesting  expressions. 

To  Goethe  also  he  wished  to  dedicate  "  Sardanapalas."  "  I 
mean,"  said  he,  at  Pisa, "  to  dedicate  'Werner'  to  Goethe,  I 
look  upon  him  as  the  greatest  genius  that  the  age  has  pro- 
duced. I  desired  Murray  to  inscribe  his  name  to  a  former 
work ;  but  he  said  my  letter  containing  the  order  came  too 
late.  It  would  have  been  more  worthy  of  him  than  this.  I 
have  a  great  curiosity  about  every  thing  relating  to  Goethe, 
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and  please  myself  with  thinking  there  ia  some  analogy  be- 
tween our  characters  and  writings.  So  much  interest  do  I 
take  in  him,  that  I  offered  to  give  £100  to  any  person  who 
would  translate  his  memoirs  for  my  own  reading.  Shelley 
has  sometimes  explained  part  of  them  to  me,  lie  seems  to  be 
very  superstitious,  and  is  a  believer  in  astrology,  or  rather 
was,  for  he  was  very  young  when  he  wrote  the  first  part  of 
his  'Life,'  I  would  give  the  world  to  read  'Faust'  in  the 
original.  I  have  been  urging  Shelley  to  translate  it."  In 
comparing  'Cain'  to  'Faust,'  he  said,  "'Faust'  itself  is  not 
so  fine  a  subject  as  'Cain,'  which  is  » grand  mystery.  The 
mark  that  was  put  upon  Cain  is  a  sublime  and  shadowy  act ; 
Goethe  woidd  have  made  more  of  it  than  I  have  done." 

Not  being  able  to  dedicate  "  Sardanapalus "  to  him,  he 
dedicated"' Werner"  "to  the  illustrious  Gloethe,  by  one  of 
his  humblest  admirers," 

All  these  tokens  of  sympathy  pleased  Goethe.  Their  mu- 
tual admiration  of  one  another  brought  on  an  exchange  of  cour- 
tesies, which  ended  by  creating  on  both  sides  quite  .a  warm 

feeling.     In  a  letter  which  Goethe  wrote  to  M.  M ,  after 

Byron's  death,  he  speaks  of  his  relation  with  the  noble  poet; 
after  saying  how  "  Sardanapalus  "  appeared  without  a  dedicar 
tion,  of  which,  however,  he  was  happy  to  possess  a  lithographed 
fac-similc,  he  adds : — 

"  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  noble  lord  had  not  re- 
nounced his  project  of  showing  his  contemporary  and  com- 
panion in  letters  a  striking  testimony  of  his  friendly  inten- 
tions, of  which  the  tragedy  of  'Werner'  contains  an  extreme- 
ly precious  evidence." 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  the  aged  German  poet, 
after  receiving  from  so  celebrated  a  person  such  an  unhoped- 
for kindness  (proof  of  a  disposition  so  thoroughly  amiable, 
and  the  mtore  to  be  prized  from  its  rarity  in  the  world),  should 
also  prepare,  on  his  part,  to  express  most  clearly  and  forci- 
bly a  sense  of  the  gratitude  and  esteem  with  which  he  was 
affected : — 

"  But  this  undertaking  was  so  great,  and  every  day  seemed 
to  make  it  so  much  more  difficult ;  for  what  could  be  said  of 
an  earthly  being  whose  merit  coidd  not  be  exhausted  by 
thought,  or  comprehended  by  words? 
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"But  when,  in  the  spring  of'!823,  a  young  man  of  amia- 
ble and  engaging  manners,  a  M.  St, ,  brought  direct  from 

Genoa  to  Weimar,  a  few  words  under  the  hand  of  this  esti- 
mable friend,  by  way  of  recommendation,  and  when,  shortly 
after,  there  was  spread  a  report  that  the  noble  lord  was  about 
to  consecrate  his  great  powers  and  varied  talents  to  high  and 
perilous  enterprise,  I  had  no  longer  a  plea  for  delay,  and  ad- 
dressed to  hitn  the  stanzas  which  ends  by  the  lines, — 'And  he 
aeitknown,  e'en  as  to  me  he's  tnown  !' 

"  These  verses,"  continued  Goethe,  "  arrived  at  Genoa,  but 
found  him  not.  This  "excellent  friend  had  already  sailed ;  but 
being  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  be  landed  at  Leghorn, 
where  this  effusion  of  my  heart  reached  him.  On  the  era  of 
his  departiire,  July  23, 1823,  he  found  time  to  send  me  a  reply, 
full  of  the  most  beautiful  ideas  -and  the  divinest  sentiments, 
which  will  be  treasured  as  an  invaluable  testimony  of  worth  and 
friendship,  among  the  choicest  documents  which  I  possess. 

"What  emotions  of  joy  and  hope  did  not  that  paper  at 
once  excite  !  but  now  it  has  become,  by  the  premature  death 
of  its  noble  writer,  an  inestimable  relic,  and  a  source  of  un- 
speakable regret ;  for  it  aggravates,  to  a  peculiar  degree  in 
me,  the  mourning  and  melancholy  that  pervade  the  whole 
moral  and  poetical  world, — in  me,  who  looked  forward  (aft- 
er the  success  of  his  great  efforts)  to  the  prospect  of  being 
blessed  with  the  sight  of  this  master-spirit  of  the  age — this 
friend  so  fortunately  acquired :  and  of  having  to  welcome,  on 
his  return,  the  most  humane  of  conquerors." 

These  are,  no  doubt,  most  noble  words,  but  they  were  call- 
ed forth  by  the  still  nobler  conduct  of  Byron  toward  him.  It 
can  not  be  said  that  Goethe  ever  appreciated  all  that  there 
was  of  worth  in  his  young  rival,  and  a  few  words  at  the  end 
of  his  letter  make  one  believe  that  he  still  credited  some  of 
the  abaard  stories  which  he  had  been  told  about  Byron's 
yonth,  and  whom  he  still  believed  to  be  identified  in  the  per- 
son of  "  Manfred."  He  entertained  a  great  affection  for  By- 
ron, no  doubt,  but  he  believed,  however,  tliat  indulgence  and 
forgiveness  were  not  only  necessary  on  bis  part,  but  actually 
generous  in  him. 

Lord  Byron's  sympathetic  admiration  had  this  pecuUarity, 
— ^that  it  did  not  attach  to  one  class  of  individaala  devoted 
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like  himself  to  poetry,  but  extended  to  every  claee  of  society. 
The  etateaman,  the  orator,  the  philosopher,  the  prince,  the  sub- 
ject, the  learned,  women,  general,  or  literary  men,  all  were 
equally  sure  of  having  justice  done  to  them.  At  every  page 
of  his  memoranda,  we  find  instances  of  this.  Thus  of  Mack- 
intosh he  says :  "  He  is  a  rare  instance  of  the  union  of  every 
transcendent  talent  and  great  good-nature." 

Of  Curran  he  speaks  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms : — 
"  I  have  met  Curran  at  Holland  House — ^he  beats  every 
body ; — his  imagination  is  beyond  conception,  and  his  humor 
{it  is  difficult  to  define  what  is  wit)  perfect.  Then  he  has 
fifty  faces,  and  twice  as  many  voices,  when  he  mimics ;  I  nev- 
er met  his  equal.  Now,  were- 1  a  woman,  and  e'en  a  virgin, 
that  is  the  man  I  should  make  my  Scamander.  He  is  quite 
fascinating.  Remember,!  have  met  him  only  once,  and  I  al- 
most fear  to  meet  him  again,  lest  the  impression  should  be 
■  lowered. 

"  Curran  !  Curran's  the  man  who  struck  me  most.  Such 
imj^ination  t  There  never  was  any  thing  like  it,  that  ever  I 
saw  or  heard  of.  His  published  life — his  published  speeches 
— give  you  no  idea  of  the  man,  none  at  all." 

In  his  memoranda  there  were  equally  enthusiastic  praises 
of  Curran.  "  The  riches,"  said  he,  "  of  his  Irish  Imagination 
were  eshaustlesa.  I  have  heard  that  man  speak  more  poetry 
than  I  have  ever  written — though  I  saw  him  seldom,  and  but 
occasionaJly," 

In  speaking  of  Colman,  he  said,  "  He  was  most  agreeable 
and  sociable.  He  can  laugh  so  well,  which  Sheridan  can  not. 
If  I  could  not  have  them  both  together,  I  should  like  to  begin 
the  evening  with  Sheridan,  and  finish  it  with  Colman." 
He  praised  loudly  the  eloquence  of  Grattan  : — ■ 
"  I  differ  with  him  in  pofitics,  but  I  agree  with  all  those 
who  admire  Ms  eloquence." 

As  to  Sheridan,  he  never  ceased  his  eulogies : — 
"  At  Lord  Holland's  the  other  night,  we  were  all  delivering 
our  respective  and  various  opinions  on  him  and  other  hommea 
marquoMs,  and  mine  was  this :— '  Whatever  Sheridan  has  done, 
or  chosen  to  do,  has  heea,par  exceUenee,  always  the  best  of  its 
kind.  He  has  written  the  best  comedy  {"  School  for  Scandal "), 
the  best  drama  (in  my  mind,  far  before  that  St  Giles's  lampoon, 
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the  "  Beggars'  Opera  "),  the  best  farce  {the  "  Critic," — it  is 
only  too  good  for  a  farce),  and  the  best  address  ("  Monologue  on 
Garrick  "),  and,  to  crown  all,  delivered  the  very  best  oration 
{the  famous  "  Begum  Speech ")  ever  conceived  or  heard  in 
this  country.' " 

His  enthusiasm  for  Sheridan  partook  even  of  a  kind  of  ten- 
der compassion  for  his  great  weaknesses  and  misfortunes. 
He  wrote  in  his  memoranda,  on  one  occasion,  when  Sheridan 
had  cried  with  ]oy  on  hearing  that  Byron  had  warmly  praised 

"  Poor  Brinsley,  if  they  were  tears  of  pleasure,  I  would 
rather  have  said  those  few,  but  most  sincere  words,  than  have 
written  the  "  Iliad,"  or  made  hia  own  celebrated  "  Philippic." 
Nay,  his  own  comedy  never  gratified  me  more,  than  to  hear 
that  he  had  derived  a  moment's  gratification  from  any  praise 
of  mine,  humble  as  it  must  appear  to  '  my  elders,  and  my  bet- 
ters.' " 

And  also : — 

"  Poor,  dear  SheiTy !  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  when  he, 
Rogers,  Moore,  and  myself,  spent  the  time  from  six  at  night 
till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  without  a  single  yawn ;  we 
listening  to  him,  and  he  talking  all  the  time." 

When  he  speaks  of  great  men  recently  dead, — of  Burke, 
Pitt,  Burns,  Groldsmith,  and  others  of  his  distinguished  con- 
temporaries,—he  is  never-ending  in  his  praise  of  them.  Hia 
affectionate  admiration  for  so  many  went  so  far,  almost,  as  to 
frighten  him  into  the  belief  that  it  was  a  weakness:  after  hav- 
ing s£ud — ''  I  like  A ,  I  like  E .  By  Mohammed !"  he  ex- 
claims in  his  memoranda,"!  begin  to  think  I  like  everybody  ; 
a  disposition  not  to  be' encouraged ;  a  sort  of  social  gluttony, 
that  swallows  every  thing  set  before  it." 

Not  only  was  it  a  ple^ure  to  him  to  praise  those  who  de- 
served it,  but  he  would  not  allow  the  dead  to  be  blamed,  nor 
the  illustrious  among  the  living ;  we  all  know  how  much  he 
admired  the  talents  of  Madame  de  Stael :  "  D  avait  pour  el!e  des 
admirations  obstinees."  "  Campbell  abused  Corinne,"  he  says 
in  his  ]oumal,  1813:  "I  reverence  and  admire  him;  but  I 
won't  give  up  my  opinion.  Why  should  I  ?  I  read  her  again 
and  again,  and  there  can  be  no  affectation  in  this.  I  can  not  be 
mistaken  {except  in  taste)  in  a  book  I  read  and  lay  down  and 
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take  up  again ;  and  no  book  can  be  totally  bad,  which  finds 
some,  even  one  reader,  who  can  8ay  as  much  aincerely." 

And  elsewhere : 

"H laughed,  as  he  does  at  every  thing  German,  in  which, 

however,  I  think  he  goes  a  Uttle  too  far.  B ,  I  heai",  con- 
temns it  too.  But  there  are  fine  passages  ;  and,  after  all,  what 
is  a  work — any  or  every  work — but  a  desert  with  fountains, 
and,  perhaps,  a  grove  or  two  every  day's  journey  ?  To  be 
sure,  in  mademoiselle,  what  wo  often  mistake  and  'pant  for' 
as  the  '  cooling  stream,'  turns  out  to  be  the  '  mirage '  (critic&, 
verbiage) ;  but  we  do,  at  last,  get  to  something  like  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  then  the  waste  we  have  passed  is  only 
remembered  to  gladden  the  contrast," 

He  who  was  so  sparing  of  answers  to  his  own  detractors, 
Cbuld  not  allow  a  criticism  against  a  friend  to  be  left  unan- 
swered. We  have  seen  how  he  defended  Scott,  Shelley,  Cole- 
ridge, and  numerous  other  remarkable  persons,  whenever  they 
were  unjustly  attacked,  although  they  wero  alive  to  defend 
themselves.  The  respect  and  justice  which  he  claimed  for  the 
dead  was  equally  proportioned.  "Do  not  forget,"  he  wrote 
to  Moore  on  hearing  that  he  was  about  to  write  the  *'  Life  of 
Sheridan  ;"  "  do  not  forget  to  spare  the  living  without  insult- 
ing the  dead." 

On  reading,  at  Ravenna,  that  Schlegel  said,  that  Dante 
was  not  popular  in  Italy,  and  accused  him  of  want  of  pathos : 
"  'TIS  false,"  said  he,  with  indignation ;  "  there  have  been  more 
editors  and  commentators  (and  imitators  ultimately)  of  Dante, 
than  of  all  their  poets  put  together,  ^ot  a  favorite  !  Why 
they  talk  Dante,  write  Dante,  and  think  and  dream  Dante  at 
this  moment  (1821)  to  an  excess  which  would  be  ridiculous, 
but  that  he  deserves  it. 

"  In  the  same  style  this  Grerinan  talks  of  gondolas  on  the 
Amo— a  precious  fellow  to  dare  to  speak  of  Italy ! 

"He  says,  also,  that  Dante's  chief  defect  is  a  want,  in  a 
word,  of  gentle  feelings.  Of  gentle  feelings  !  and  this  in  the 
face  of  'Fi-ancesca  of  Rimini' — and  the  father's  feelings  in 
'Ugolino' — and  'Beatrice' — and  'LaPia!'  Why,  there  is  a 
gentleness  in  Dante  beyond  all  gentleness,  when  he  is  tender. 
It  is  true,  that  in  ti-eating  of  the  Christian  Hades,  or  Hell, 
there  is  not  much  scope  or  room  for  gentleness ;  but  who 
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biU  Dante  could  have  introdaced  any '  softness '  at  all  into  Hell? 
le  there  any  in  Milton?  No — and  Dante's  heaven  is  all  love, 
and  glory,  and  majesty." 

We  have  alluded  to  his  admiration  for  Pope.  It  was  such 
as  to  appear  almost  a  kind  of  filial  love.  He  was  sorry,  mor- 
tifiedj  and  humbled,  not  to  find  in  "Westminster  Abbey  the 
monument  of  so  great  a  man  : — 

"  Of  all  'the  disgraces  that  attach  to  England,  the  greatest," 
said  he, "  is  that  there  should  be  no  place  assigned  to  Pope  in 
Poets'  Corner.  I  have  often  thought  of  erecting  a  mojiument 
to  him  at  my  own  expense  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  and  hope 
to  do  so  yet," 

To  add  any  thing  more  to  show  how  totally  Byron  was 
free  from  all  sentiments  of  an  envious  nature,  would  be  to  ex- 
haust the  subject,  and  to  abuse  the  reader's  patience.  Thts 
absence  of  envy  in  him  sliows  itself  so  clearly  in  all  his  say- 
ings and  doings,  that  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  doubt  it, 
and  yet  he  has  not  been  spared  even  such  a  calumny !  I  do 
not  allude  to  the  French  critics,  who  neither  knew  the  man 
nor  the  author,  and  whose  systematic  attacks  have  no  value ; 
but  I  allude  to  a  certain  article  in  the  "  London  Magazine," 
which  appeared  shortly  before  his  death,  under  the  title  of 
"  Personal  Character  of  Lord  Byron,"  and  which  caused  some 
sensation  because  it  appeared  to  have  been  written  by  some  one 
who  had  known  Byron  intimately.  It  was  all  the  more  perfid- 
ious because  it  gave  an  appearance  of  truth  to  a  great  many 
falsehoods,  derived  from  the  truth  with  which  these  falsehoods 
were  mixed.  It  was  the  work  of  one  who  had  gone  to 
Greece,  there  to  play  a  great  part,  but  who,  having  failed  in 
his  attempt  and  exposed  himself  to  the  laughter  of  his  friends, 
felt  a  kind  of  jealousy  for  Byron's  success  in  that  line,  and  re- 
venged himself  by  saying,  among  other  things, "  that  it  was 
dangerous  for  Byron's  friends  to  rise  in  the  world,  if  they  pre- 
ferred his  friendship  to  their  glory,  because,  as  soon  as  they 
arrived  at  a  certain  pre-eminence,  he  was  sure  to  hate  them." 
Such  a  calumny  exasperated  Byron's  real  friends,  and 
among  these  Count  Gamba,  who  hastened  to  reply  to  it,  by 
publishing  an  interesting  book,  precious  from  its  veracity,  and 
which  does  equal  credit  to  Byron  and  to  the  young  man  hon- 
ored with  his  friendship.     After  analyzing  the  anonymous 
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article,  Count.  Garaba  goes  on  tO  say :  "  My  own  opinion  is 
jast  the  contrary  to  that  of  the  writer  in  the  magazine.  I 
tliink  he  prided  himself  on  the  succesaea  of  his  friends,  and 
cited  them  as  a  proof  of  discernment  in  the  choice  of  some  of 
his  copipaaiona.  This  I  know,  that  of  envy  he  had  not  the 
least  spark  in  his  whole  disposition :  he  had  strong  antipa- 
thies, certainly,  to  one  or  two  individuals ;  but  I  have  always 
understood,  from  those  most  likely  to  know,  that  he  never 
broke  with  any  of  the  friends  of  his  youth,  and -that  his  ear- 
liest attachments  were  also  his  last.' 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Byron's  popularity  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  indulge  sentiments  of  envy.  But  without  re- 
ferring to  the  unstable  character  of  popularity,  was  not  his 
own  attacked  by  the  jealousy  of  those  who  wished  to  puU  him 
down  from  the  pedestal  of  fame,  to  which  they  hoped  them- 
selves,to  rise?  Did  he  not  think,  some  years  before  his 
death,  that  his  popularity  was  wavering,  and  that  his  rivals 
would  profit  by  it  ?  "Was  he  less  pleased  at  the  success  of 
his  friends  ?  Does  not  all  he  said,  and  all  he  did,  prove  that 
where  he  blamed  he  did  so  unwillingly,  from  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  truth  ;  but  that  when  he  praised,  he  did  so  to  satisfy 
a  desire  of  his  hear|? 

We  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  this  subject, 
because  we  believe  that  a  total  absence  of  envy  is  so  rare 
among  poets,  and  so  conspicuous  in  Lord  Byron,  that  we  can 
take  it  to  be  the  criterion  of  bis  nobility  of  soul.  We  can  sura 
up,  therefore,  all  we  have  said,  by  declaring,  that  if  Byron  has 
been  envied  by  all  his  enemies,  and  even  bis  friends,  with,  per- 
haps, the  exception  of  Shelley,  and  has  not  himself  envied  one, 
though  he  snfEered  personally  from  the  consequences  of  their 
jealousy,  it  is  because  the  great  kindness  of  his  nature  made 
him  the  least  envious  of  men. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BENEVOLENCE  AND  KINDNESS  OF  LORD  BYRON. 
BENEVOLBSCB. 

The  benevolence  of  Byron's  character  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal characteristic  of  his  nature,  and  was  particularly  remark- 
able from  its  power.  All  the  good  qualities  in  Byron  do  not 
show  the  same  force  in  the  same  degree.  In  all  the  senti- 
ments which  we  have  analyzed  and  given  in  proof  of  his  good- 
ness, though  each  may  be  very  strong,  and  even  capable  of  in- 
spiring him  with  the  greatest  sacrifice,  yet  one  might  find  in 
each  that  personal  element,  inherent  in  different  degrees  to 
our  purest  and  most  generous  affections,  since  the  impulse 
which  dictates  them  is  evidently  based  upon  a  desire  to  be 
satisfied  with  ourselves.  The  same  thing  might  be  said  of 
his  benevolence,  had  it  been  only  the  resujt  of  habit :  but  if  it 
had  been  this,  if  it  had  been  intermittent,  and  of  that  kind 
which  does  not  exclude  occasional  harshness  and  even  cruel- 
ty, I  would  not  venture  to  present  it  to  the  reader  as  a  proof 
of  Byron's  goodness. 

His  benevolence  had  nothing  personal  in  its  elements.  It 
was  a  kind  of  universal  and  habitual  charity,  which  gives 
without  hope  of  return,  which  is  more  occupied  with  the  good 
of  others  than  with  its  own,  and  which  is  called  for  only  by 
the  instinctive  desire  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  others.  If 
such  a  quality  has  no  right  to  be  called  a  virtue,  it  nevertheless 
imprints  upon  the  man  who  possesses  it  an  ineffaceable  char- 
acter of  greatness. 

There  was  not  a  single  moment  in  his  life  in  which  it  did 
not  reveal  itself  in  the  most  touching  actions.  We  have  seen 
how  neither  happiness  nor  misfortune  could  alter  it. 

As  a  child,  he  went  one  day  to  bathe  with  a  little  school- 
fellow in  the  Don,  in  Scotland,  and  having  but  one  very  small 
Shetland  pony  between  them,  each  one  walked  and  rode  al- 
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temately.  When  they  reached  the  bridge,  at  a  point  where 
the  river  becomes  sombre  and  romantic,  Byroii,  who  was  On 
foot,  recollected  a  legendary  prophecy,  wliieh  says  : — 

' '  Brig  o'  Balgounic,  black's  yonr  wa' ; 
Wi'  a  wife's  ae  sod  and  a  mare's  aB  foal 
Doun  ye  shall  fa' ! " 

Little  Byron  stopped  his  companion,  asked  him  if  he  remem- 
bered the  prediction,  and  declared  that  as  the  pony  might 
very  well  be  "  a  mare's  ae  foal,"  he  intended  to  cross  first,  for 
although  both  only  sons,  his  mother  alone  would  mouyi  him, 
while  the  death  of  his  friend,  whose  father  and  mother  were 
both  ahve,  would  cause  a  twofold  grief.* 

As  a  stripUng,  he  saw  at  Southwell  a  poor  woman  sally 
mournfully  from -a  shop,  because  the  Bible  she  wished  to  pur- 
chase costs  more  money  than  she  possesses.  Byron  hastens 
to  buy  it,  and,  full  of  joy,  runs  aiter  the  poor  creature  to  give 
it  to  her.  As  a  young  man,  at  an  age  when  the  efEervescenoe 
and  giddiness  of  youth  forget  many  things,  he  never  forgot 
that  to  seduce  a  young  girl  is  a  crime.  Then,  as  ever,  he  was 
less  the  seducer  than  the  seduced, 

Moore  tells  us  that  Byron  was  so  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
pleasure  or  pain  of  those  with  whom  he  lived,  that  while  in 
his  ima^nary  realms  he  defied  the  universe,  in  real  life  a  frown 
or  a  smile  could  overcome  him. 

Proud,  energetic,  independent,  intrepid,  benevolence  alone 
rendered  Lord  Byron  so  flexible,  patient,  and  docile  to  the  re- 
monstrances or  reproaches  of  those  who  loved  him,  and  to 
whom  he  allowed  friendly  motives,  that  he  often  sacrificed 
his  own  talent  to  this  genial  and  kindly  sentiment.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Beecher,  disapproving  as  too  free  one  of  the  poems  he 
had  just  published  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  his  first  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness,"  Lord  Byron  withdrew  and 
burnt  the  whole  edition.  At  the  solicitation  of  Dallas  and 
Gifford  he  suppresses,  in  the  second  canto  of  "  Childe  Har- 
old," the  very  stanzas  he  preferred  to  all  the  rest.     Madame 

G ,  grieved  at  the  persecution  drawn  down  on  him  by 

the  first  canto  of  "  Don  Juan,"  begs  him  to  discontinue  the 
poem,  and  he  ceased  to  write  it. 
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At  the  request  of  Madame  de  Stael,  he  consented,  in  spite 
of  his  great  disinchnation,  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  with 
Lady  Byron. 

The  "  Curse  of  Minerva,"  a  poem  written  in  Greece,  while 
he  was  still  painfully  impressed  by  the  artistic  piracies  of  Lord 
Elgin  in  the  "  Parthenon,"  was  in  the  press  and  on  the  eve  of 
publication ;  but  Lord  Elgin's  friends  reminded  him  of  the 
pain  it  would  inflict  on  bitn  and  on  his  family,  and  the  poem 
was  Baerificed.  No  one  ever  bore  more  generously  than  he 
with  reproaches  made  with  good-will  and  kindness.  This 
amiable  disposition,  observed  in  Greece  by  Mr,  Finlay,  led 
him  to  say  that  it  amazed  him.  As  regards  Lord  Byron's  ten- 
derness toward  his  friends,  it  was  always  so  great  'and  con- 
stant, that  we  have  thought  it  right  to  devote  along  article  to 
it.  We  will,  however,  quote  as  another  instance  of  the  deh- 
cacy  of  his  friendship  and  his  fear  of  offending  his  friends,  or 
of  giving  them  pain,  a  letter  which  Moore  also  cites  as  a  proof 
of  his  extreme  sensitiveness  in  this  respect. 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Bankes,  his  friend  and 
college  companion,  on  one  occasion  when  Byron  believed  he 
had  offended  him  involuntarily ; — 

"  Mt  dbak  Bajstkbs, — My  eagerness  to  come  to  an  explar 
nation  has,  I  trust,  convinced  you  that  whatever  my  unlucky 
manner  might  inadvertently  be,  tte  change  was  as  uninten- 
tional as  (if  intended)  it  would  have  been  ungrateful.  I  real- 
ly was  not  aware  that,  while  we  were  together,  I  had  evinced 
such  caprice.  That  we  were  not  so  much  in  each  other's 
company  as  I  could  have  wished,  I  well  know  ;  but  I  think  so 
astute  an  observer  as  yourself  must  have  perceived  enough  to 
explain  this,  without  supposing  any  slight  to  one  in  whose  so- 
ciety I  have  pride  and  pleasure.  Recollect  that  I  do  not  al- 
lude here  to  'extended'  or  'extending'  acquaintances, but  to 
circumstances  you  will  understand,  I  think,  on  a.little  reflee- 

"  And  now,  ray  dear  Bankes,  do  not  distress  me  by  suppos- 
ing that  I  can  think  of  you,  or  you  of  me,  otherwise  than  I 
trust  we  have  long  thought.  You  told  me  not  long  ago,  that 
ray  temper  was  improved,  and  I  should  be  sorry  that  opinion 
should  be  revoked.     Believe  mo,  your  friendship  is  of  more  ac- 
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count  to  me  than  all  those  absurd  vanities  in  irhich,  I  fear, 
you  conceive  me  to  take  too  much  interest.  I  have  never  dis- 
puted your  superiority,  or  doubted  (seriously)  your  good-will, 
and  no  one  shall  ever '  make  mischief  between  us '  without  the 
sincere  regret  on  the  part  of  yoar  ever  affectionate,  etc. 

"  Bykon." 

In  the  midst  of  the  unexampled  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  na- 
tion, Byron  is  neither  touched  by  the  adoration  which  his 
genius  inspires,  nor  the  endless  praises  which  are  bestowed 
upon  him,  nor  the  love  declarations  which  crowd  his  table,  nor 
the  flattering  expressions  of  Lord  Holland,  who  ranks  him 
next  to  Walter  Scott  as  a  poet,  and  to  Burke  as  an  orator ; 
nor  indeed  by  those  of  Lord  Fitzgerald,  who,  notwithstanding 
a  flogging  at  Harrow,  can  not  bear  malice  gainst  the  author 
of  "  Childe  Harold,"  but  desires  to  forgive.  To  be  the  friend 
of  those  whom  his  satire  offended,  eo  penetrates  him  with 
disgust  for  that  poem,  that  his  dearest  wish  is  to  lose  every 
trace  of  it ;  and,  though  the  fifth  edition  is  nearly  completed, 
he  gives  orders  to  his  publisher,  Cawthom,  to  burn  the  whole 
edition. 

It  is  well  known  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
new  Drm-y  Lane  Theatre,  the  committee  called  upon  all  En- 
gland's poetical  talent  for  an  inaugural  address.  The  com- 
mittee received  many,  but  found  none  worthy  of  adoption. 
It  was  then  that  Lord  Holland  advised  that  Lord  Byron, 
should  be  applied  to,  whose  genius  and  popularity  would  en- 
hance, ho  said,  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  Lord  Byron 
after  a  refusal,  and  much  hesitation  arismg  partly  from  mod- 
esty and  partly  from  the  knowledge  that  the  rejected  authors 
would  make  him  pay  a  heavy  price  for  his  triumph,  at  last, 
with  much  reluctance,  accepted  the  invitation,  merely  to  oblige 
Lord  Holland.  He  exchanged  with  the  latter  on  this  topic  a 
long  correspondence,  revealing  so  thoroughly  his  docility  and 
modesty,  that  Moore  declares  these  letters  valuable  as  an  illus- 
tration of  his  character;  they  show,  in  truth,  the  exceeding 
pliant  good-nature  with  which  he  listened  to  the  counsel  and 
criticism  of  his  friends.  "  It  can  not  be  questioned,"  says  he, 
"  that  this  docihty,  which  he  invariably  showed  in  matters 
upon  which  most  authors  are  generally  tenacious  and  irritable. 
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was  a  natural  essence  of  hie  character,  and  which  might  have 
been  displayed  on  much  more  important  occasions  had  he  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  become  connected  with  people  capable  of 
understanding  and  of  guiding  him." 

Another  time  Moore  wrote  to  him  at  Pisa : — "  Knowing 
you  as  I  do,  Lady  Byron  ought  to  have  discovered,  that  you 
are  the  most  docile  and  moat  amiable  man  that  ever  existed, 
for  those  who  live  with  you." 

His  hatred  of  contradiction  and  petty  teasing,  his  repug- 
nance to  annoy  or  mortify  any  one,  arose  from  the  same  cause. 
Once,  after  having  replied  with  his  usual  frankness  to  an  in- 
quiry of  Madame  de  Stagl,  that  A«  thought  a  certain  step  ill- 
adviaed,  he  wrote  in  his  memorandum -book : — "  I  have  since 

reflected  that  it  would  he  possible  for  Mrs.  B to  be  pa- 

tronesa ;  and  I  regret  having  given  my  opinion,  as  I  detest 
getting  people  into  difficulties  with  themselves  or  their  favor- 
ites." 

And  again : — 

"  To-day  C called,  and,  while  .sitting  here,  in   came 

Merivale.     During  our  colloquy,  C (ignorant  tiiat  M 

was  the  writer)  abused  the  mawkislmess  'of  the  '  Quarterly 
Review,'  on  Grimm's  correspondence.     I  (knowing  the  secret) 

changed  the  conversation  as  soon  as  I  conld,  and  C went 

away  quite  convinced  of  having  made  the  most  favorable  im- 
pression on  his  new  acquaintance I  did  not  look  at 

him  while  this  was  going  on,  but  I  felt  like  a  coal ;  for  I  like 
Merivale,  as  well  as  the  article  io  question." 

HIS  INDULGENCE. 

His  indulgence,  so  great  toward  ajl,  was  excessive  toward 
his  inferiors. 

"Lord  Byron,"  says  Medwin,  "was  the  best  of  masters, 
and  it  may  he  asserted  that  he  was  beloved  by  his  servants ; 
his  goodness  even  extended  to  their  families.  He  liked  them 
to  have  their  children  with  them.  I  remember,  on  one  occa- 
sion, as  we  entered  the  hall,  coming  back  from  our  walk,  we 
met  the  coachman's  son,  a  boy  of  three  or  four  years  of  age. 
Byron  took  the  child  up  in  his  arms  and  gave  him  ten  pauls." 

"His  indulgence  toward  his  servants,"  says  Mr.  Hoppner, 
"  was  almost  reprehensible,  for  even  when  they  neglected  their 
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duty,  he  appeared  rather  to  laugh  at  than  to  scold  them,  and 
he  never  could  make  up  his  mind  to  send  them  away,  even  ait- 
er  threatening  to  do  bo," 

Mr.  Hoppner  quotes  several  instances  of  this  indulgence, 
which  he  frequently  witnessed.  I  will  relate  one  in  which  his 
kindness  almost  amounts  to  virtue.  On  the  point  of  leaving 
for  Ravenna,  whither  his  heart  passionately  summoned  him, 
Tita  Falier,  his  gondolier,  is  talten  for  the  conscription.  To 
release  him  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  pay  money,  but  also  to 
take  certain  mcaanrefl,  and  to  delay  his  departure.  The  money 
was  given,  and  the  much-desired  journey  postponed. 

"  The  result  was,"  says  Hoppner,  "  that  his  servants  were 
so  attached  to  him  that  they  would  have  borne  every  thing 
for  his  sake.  His  death  plunged  them  into  the  deepest  grief . 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  written  to  his  family  by  By- 
ron's gondolier,  Tita,  who  followed  Mm  from  Venice  to  Greece, 
and  remained  with  him  until  his  death.  The  poor  fellow 
speaks  of  his  master  in  touching  terms :  he  declares  that  in 
Byron  he  has  lost  rather  a  father  than  a  master,  and  he  does 
not  cease  to  dilate  upon  the  goodness  with  which  Byron  look- 
ed after  the  interests  of  all  who  served  him." 

Fletcher  also  wrote  tt^ Murray  after  his  mastei-'s  death: — 

"  Pray  forgive  this  scribbling,  for  I  scarcely  know  what  I 
do  and  say.  I  havo  served  Lord  Byron  for  twenty  years,  and 
his  lordship  was  always  to  me  rather  a  father  than  a  master. 
I  am  too  distressed  to  be  able  to  give  you  any  particulars 
about  his  death." 

Lord  Byron's  benevolence  also  shone  forth  in  his  tender- 
ness toward  children,  in  the  pleasure  ho  experienced  in  min- 
gling in  their  amusements,  and  in  making  them  presenti.  In 
general,  to  procure  a  moment's  enjoyment  to  any  one  was  real 
happiness  to  him. 

Quite  as  humane  as  he  was  benevolent,  ci-uelty  or  ferocity 
he  coidd  not  brook,  even  in  imagination.  His  genius,  although 
so  bold,  could  not  bear  too  harrowing  a  plot  "I  wanted  to 
write  something  upon  that  subject,"  he  told  Shelley  at  Pisa, 
"  as  it  is  extremely  tragical,  but  it  was  too  heartrending  for 
my  neiTes  to  cope  with." 

His  works,  moreover,  from  beginning  to  end,  pvove  this. 

An  analysis  of  the  character  of  all  his  heroes  will  prove  that, 

N 
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however  daring,  they  are  never  ferocioas,  hai'sh,  nor  perverse. 
Even  Conrad  the  Corsair,  wJiose  type  is  sketched  from  a  fe- 
rocious race,  and  who  is  placed  in  circumstances  that  tempt 
to  inhumanity,  —  Conrad  is  yet  far  removed  from  cruelty. 
The  drop  of  blood  on  Gnlnare's  fair  brow  makes  him  shud- 
der, and  almost  forget  that  it  was  to  save  bim  that  she  became 
guilty.  The  crael  deeds  of  a  man  not  only  prevented  Lord 
Byron  from  feeling  the  least  sympathy  for  him,  but  even  made 
gratitnde  toward  him  a  burden.  However  much  All  Pasha, 
the  fierce  Viceroy  of  Janina,  may  overwhelm  him  with  kind- 
ness, wish  to  treat  him  as  a  son,  address  him  in  writing  as 
"  Excellentissime  and  Carissime,"  the  cruelties  of  such  a  friend 
are  too  revolting  for  Byron  to  profit  by  his  offer  of  services. 
He  calls  him  the  man  of  war  and  calamity,  and  in  immortal 
verse  perpetuates  the  memory  of  his  crimes,  and  even  foretells 
the  death  he  actually  died  a  few  yiars  later.  He  can  forgive 
him  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  but  not  those  crimes  which  are 
deaftopity'svoice,  andwhich,  tobe  condemned  in  every  man, 
are  still  more  so  in  an  old  man : — 

"  Blood  follows  blood,  and  through  this  mortal  span 
In  lloodier  acts  conclude  thoae  who  with  blood  began." 

The  recollection  ofhuman  massacres  spoilt  in  his  eyes  even 
a  beautiful  spot.  In  exalting  the  Rhine,  the  beautiful  river  he 
so  much  admired,  the  remembrance  of  all  the  blood  spilt  on  its 
banks  saddened  hia  heart ; — 


Even  now  what  wants  thy  stream 

But  o'er  the 
Thy  w 

As  to  being  himself  a  witness  and  spectator  of  scenes  of  vi- 
olence, it  was  an  effort  which  exceeded  the  strength,  however 
great,  of  his  will.  Gifted  with  much  psychological  curiosity, 
and  holding  the  theory  that  every  thing  should  be  seen,  he 
was  present  at  Rome  at  the  execution  of  three  murderers,  who 
were  to  be  put  to  death,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  This 
spectacle  agitated  him  to  such  a  degree  that  it  brought  on  a 
fever. 

Ill  Spain  he  attended  a  buU-figlit.     The  painful  im]>ression 
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produced  by  tlio  barbarous  sight  is  immortnlizecl  in  verse  {vide 
"  Childe  Harold,"  1st  canto). 

But  his  actions,  above  all,  testify  to  his  humane  disposition. 
He  never  heard  of  the  misfortune  or  suEEering  of  a  fellow- 
creature  without  endeavoring  to  relieve  it,  whether  in  London, 
Venice,  Ravenna,  Pisa,  or  Greece;  he  spared  neither  gold, 
time,  nor  labor  to  achieve  this  object.  At  Pisa,  hearing  that 
a  wretched  man,  guilty  of  a  sacrilegious  theft,  was  to  be  con- 
demned to  cruel  torture,  he  became  ill  with  dread  and  anxiety. 
He  wrote  to  the  English  ambassador,  and  to  the  consuls,  beg- 
ging for  their  interposition ;  neglected  no  chance,  and  did  not 
rest  imtil  he  acquired  the  certainty  that  the  penalty  inflicted 
on  the  culprit  would  be  more  human«^ 

In  Greece,  where  ti-aits  of  generous  compassion  fill  the  rest 
of  his  life,  Count  Ga,mba  relates  that  Colonel  Napier,  then  re- 
siding in  the  Island  of  Cephalonia,  one  day  rode  in  great  haste 
to  Lord  Byron,  to  ask  for  his  assistance,  a  number  of  work- 
men, employed  in  making  a  road,  having  been  buried  under 
the  crumbling  side  of  a  mountain  in  consequence  of  an  impru- 
dent operation.  Lord  Byron  immediately  dispatched  his  phy- 
sician, and,  although  just  sitting  down  to  table,  had  his  horses 
saddled,  and  galloped  off  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  accom- 
panied by  Count  Gamba  and  his  suite.  Women  and  children 
wept  and  moaned,  the  crowd  ^ach  moment  increased,  lamen- 
tations were  heard  on  all  sides,  but,  whether  from  despair  or 
laziness,  none  came  forward.  Generous  anger  overcame  Lord 
Byron  at  this  scene  of  woe  and  shame;  he  leapt  from  his 
horse,  and,  grasping  the  necessary  implements,  began  with  his 
own  hands  the  work  of  setting  free  the  poor  creatui'es,  who 
were  there  buried  alive.  His  example  aroused  the  courage 
of  the  others,  and  tho  catastrophe  was  thus  mitigated  by  the 
rescue  of  several  victims.  Count  Gamba,  after  dwelling  on 
the  good  Lord  Byron  did  everywhere,  and  on  the  admirable 
life  he  led  in  Greece,  expresses  himself  as  follows  in  a  letter  to 
Sir.  Kennedy : — 

"  One  of  his  principal  objects  in  Greece  was  to  awaken  the 
Turks  as  well  as  the  Greeks  to  more  humane  sentiments.  You 
know  how  he  hastened,  whenever  the  opportunity  arose,  to  pur- 
chase the  freedom  of  woman  and  children,  and  to  send  them 
back  to  their  homes.    He  f  I'equeiitly,  and  not  without  incurring 
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danger  to  himself,  rescued  Turks  from  the  sanguinary  grasp 
of  the  Greek  corsairs.  When  a  Moslem  brig  drifted  ashore 
near  Missolonghi,  the  Greeks  wanted  to  capture  the  whole 
crew ;  but  Lord  Byron  opposed  it,  and  promised  a  reward  of 
a  crown  for  each  sailor,  and  of  two  for  each  officer  rescued." 

"  Coining  to  Greece,"  wrote  Lord  Byron,  "  one  of  my  prin- 
cipal objects  was  to  alleviate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  miseries 
incident  to  a  warfare  so  cruel  as  the  present.  When  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity  are  in  question,  I  know  no  difference  be- 
tween Turks  and  Greeks.  It  is  enough  that  those  who  want 
assistance  are  men,  in  order  to  claim  the  pity  and  protection 
of  the  meanest  pretender  to  humane  feelings.  I  have  found 
here  twenty-four  Turks,  including  women  and  children,  who 
have  long  pined  in  distress,  far  from  the  means  of  support  and 
the  consolations  of  their  home.  The  Government  has  consign- 
ed them  to  me :  I  transmit  them  to  Prevesa,  whither  they  de- 
sire to  be  sent.  I  iiope  you  will  not  object  to  take  care  that 
they  may  be  restored  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  that  the  govern- 
or of  your  town  may  accept  of  my  present.  The  best  recom- 
pense I  could  hope  for  would  be  to  find  that  1  had  inspired  the 
Ottoman  commanders  with  the  same  sentiments  toward  those 
unhappy  Greeks,  who  may  hereafter  fall  into  tlieir  hands. 
"  Eyeon," 

"  LKDrd  Byron,"  pursues  Count  Gamba,  "  never  could  wit- 
ness a  calamity  as  an  idle  spectator.  He  was  so  alive  to  the 
sufferings  of  others,  that  he  sometimes  allowed  himself  to  bo 
imposed  upon  too  readily  by  tales  of  woe.  The  least  sem- 
blance of  injustice  excited  his  indignation,  and  led  him  to  in- 
tervene without  a  thought  for  the  consequences  to  himself  of 
his  interposition ;  and  he  entertained  this  feeling  not  only  for 
his  fellow-creatures  but  even  toward  animals." 

His  compassion  extended  to  every  living  creature,  to  every 
thing  that  could  feel.  Without  alluding  to  his  well-known 
fondness  for  dogs,  and  for  the  animals  of  every  kind  he  liked 
to  have  about  him,  and  of  which  ho  took  the  greatest  care,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  motive  which  led  him  to  de- 
prive himself  of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,— a  pastime  that 
would  have  been,  from  his  teen  enjoyment  of  bodily  exercises. 
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so  congenial  to  hia  tastes.  The  reason  is  found  in  his  memo- 
randum for  1814 ; — 

"  The  last  bird  I  ever  fired  at  wag  an  eaglet,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  near  Vostitza,  It  was  only  wounded, 
and  I  tried  to  save  it,  the  eye  was  so  bright :  but  it  pined  and 
died  in  a  few  days ;  and  I  never  did  sinee,  and  never  will,  at- 
tempt the  death  of  another  bird." 

Angling,  as  well  as  shooting,  he  considered  crueL 

"And  angling,  too,  that  eolilarj  vice, 
Whatovor  Iiaalt  Walton  sii^s  or  says: 
The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  Ids  gullet 
Shoulil  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  it." 

And,  as  if  he  feared  not  to  have  expressed  strongly  enongh 
his  aversion  for  the  cruelties  of  angling,  he  adds  in  a  note  :— 

"It  would  have  taught  him  humanity  at  least,  Tliis  sen- 
timental savage,  whom  it  is  a  mode  to  quote  (among  the  novel- 
ists) to  show  their  sympathy  for  innocent  sports  and  old  songs, 
teaches  how  to  sew  up  frogs,  and  break  their  legs  by  way  of 
experiment,  in  addition  to  the  art  of  angling, — the  cruelest,  the 
coldest,  and  the  stupidest  of  pretended  sports.  They  may 
talk  about  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  the  angler  merely  thinks 
of  his  dish  of  fish ;  he  has  no  leisure  to  take  his  eyes  from  off 
the  streams,  and  a  single  bite  is  worth  to  him  more  than  all 
the  scenery  around.  Besides,  some  fish  bite  best  on  a  rdny 
day.  Tlio  whale,  the  shark,  and  the  tunny  fishery  have  some- 
what of  noble  and  perilous  in  them ;  even  net-fishing,  trawling, 
etc.,  are  more  humane  and  usef uL  But  angling ! — no  angler 
can  be  a  good  man." 

"  One  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew  (as  humane,  delicate- 
minded,  generous,  and  excellent  a  creature  as  any  in  the  world) 
was  an  angler ;  true,  he  angled  with  painted  flies,  and  would 
have  been  incapable  of  the  extravagances  of  Izaak  Walton." 

"  The  above- addition  was  made  by  a  friend,  in  reading  over 
the  MS. : — 'Audi  alteram  partem '  — I  leave  it  to  counterbal- 
ance my  own  observations." 

It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Byron  would  not  deride  certain 
superstitions,  and  was  sometimes  tempted  to  exclaim  with 
Hamlet, — 

"Thorc  nro  more  tilings  in  Heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  aro  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 
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He,  consequently,  also  conformed  to  the  English  superstition, 
which  involves,  under  pain  of  an  unlucky  year,  the  eating  of 
a  goose  at  Michaelmas,  Alas  I  onee  only  he  did  not  eat  one, 
and  that  year  was  his  last ;  but  he  eat  none  because,  during 
the  jonrney  from  Pisa  to  Genoa,  on  Michaelmas  eve,  ho  saw 
the  two  white  geese  in  their  cage  in  the  wagon  that  followed 
his  carriage,  and  felt  so  soiTy  for  them  that  he  gave  orders 
they  should  be  spared.  After  his  arrival  at  GJenoa  they  be- 
came such  pets  that  he  caressed  them  constantly.  When  iie 
left  for  Greece  he  recommended  them  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, who  was  probably  kind  to  them  for  the  sake  of  their 
illustrious  protector. 

Not  only  could  Lord  Byron  never  contribute  voluntarily 
to  the  suffering  of  a  living  being,  but  his  pity,  his  commis- 
eration for  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow- creatures  showed  itself 
all  his  life  in  such  habitual  benevolence,  in  such  boundless  gen- 
erosity, that  volumes  would  be  necessary  to  record  his  noble 
deeds. 

Although,  in  thus  analyzing  and  enumerating  the  proofs 
of  his  innate  goodness,  we  have  declared  we  did  not  entertain 
the  pretension  of  elevating  them  to  the  rank  of  lofty  virtues, 
we  are  yet  compiled  to  state  that  if  his  generosity  was  too 
instinctive  to  be  termed  a  virtue,  iit  was  jet  too  admirable  to 
be  considered  as  an  instinct ;  that  while  in  remaining  a  quality 
of  his  heart,  it  elevated  and  transformed  itself  often  through 
the  exertion  of  his  will  into  an  absolute  virtue,  and  through 
all  its  phases  and  in  its  double  nature,  it  presented  in  Lord 
Byron  a  remarkably  rare  blending  of  all  that  is  most  lovable 
and  estimable  in  the  human  soul. 

Here  we  merely  speak  of  the  generosity  that  showed  itself 
in  benefits  conferred.  As  to  that  which  consists  rather  in 
seif-denial,  saorifice  which  forgives  injuries,  and  which  is  -the 
greatest  triumph  of  mortal  courage,  that,  in  a  word,  is  indeed 
a  sublime  virtue.  Such  generosity,  if  he  possessed  it,  we  will 
treat  of  in  another  chapter.* 

As  we  here  wish  to  establish  by  facts  that  only  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  impulse  of  his  good  heart,  the  difficul- 
ty lies  in  the  choice  of  proofs,  and  in  the  necessity  of  limiting 
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our  narrative.  We  will,  therefore,  in  order  not  to  (ionvert 
this  chapter  into  a  volume,  forbear  from  quoting  more  than 
a  few  instances ;  but  justice  requires  us  to  say,  that  misfor- 
tune or  poverty  never  had  recourse  to  htm  in  vain ;  that  nei- 
ther the  pecuniaiy  embarrassments  of  his  youth,  nor  the  slen- 
der merits  of  the  applicants,  nor  any  of  the  pretexts  so  con- 
venient to  weak  or  hypocritical*  liberality,  ever  could  become 
a-reason  with  him  to  refuse  those  who  stretched  out  their 
hand  to  him.  The  claim  of  adversity,  as  adversity,  w^as  a  snf- 
ficient  and  sacred  one  to  Iiim,  and  to  relieve  it  an  imperious 
impulse. 

An  appeal  was  once  made  to  Lord  Byron's  generosity  by 
an  individual  whose  bad  repute  alone  might  have  justified  a 
harsh  rebuff.  But  Lord  Byi-on,  whose  charity  was  of  a  higher 
order,  looked  upon  it  otherwise. 

"  Why,"  said  MuiTay, "  should  you  give  £150  to  this  bad 
writer,  to  whom  nobody  would  give  a  penny?"  "Precise- 
ly because  nobody  is  willing  to  give  him  any  thing  is  he 
the  more  in  need  that  I  should  help  him,"  answered  Lord 
Byron. 

A  certain  Mr.  Ashe  superintended  the  publication  of  a  pa- 
per called  "The  Book,"  the  readers  of  which  were  attracted 
rather  by  its  ill-nature  and  scandal,  and  the  revelations  it 
made  in  lifting  the  veil  that  had  so  far  concealed  the  most 
delicate  mysteries,  than  by  the  talent  of  the  author.  In  a  fit 
of  repentance  this  man  wrote  to  Lord  Byron,  alleging  his  great 
poverty  as  an  apology  for  having  thus  prostituted  his  pen,  and 
imploring  from  Lord  Byron  a  gift  to  enable  him  to  live  more 
honorably  in  future.  Lord  Byron's  answer  to  this  letter  is  so 
remarkable  for  its  good  sense,  kindness,  and  high  tone  of  hon- 
or, that  we  can  not  refrain  from  reproducing  it. 

"  Sib, — I  leave  town  for  a  few  days  to-morrow ;  on  ray  re- 
turn I  will  answer  your  letter  more  at  length.  Whatever  may 
be  your  situation,  I  can  not  but  commend  your  resolution  to 

*  Whfin  travelling  in  Greece,  he  often  found  himself  in  Ettaitened.  circum- 
stances, merely  Tiecause  he  had  helped  a  friend. 

"It  is  probable,' he  wrote  to  his  mother  from  Athens  in  1811,  "I  may  aloer 
homeward  in  Bpring:  but,  fo  enable  me  to  do  that,  I  must  have  remittances. 
My  own  funds  would  have  laslcd  me  very  well ;  hut  I  was  obliged  to  assist  a 
friend,  who  I  Itnow  will  pay  me,  but  in  the  mean  time  I  am  out  of  pocket." 
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abjure  and  abandon  tho  publication  and  composition  of  works 
such  as  those  to  which  you  have  alluded.  Depend  upon  it 
they  amuse  few,  disgrace  both  reader  and  ■writer,  and  benefit 
none.  It  will  be  my  wish  to  assist  you,  as  far  as  my  limited 
means  will  admit,  to  break  such  a  bondage.  In  your  answer 
infoi-m  me  what  sum  you  think  would  enable  you  to  extricate 
yourself  from  the  hands  of  your  employers,  and  to  regain,  at 
least,  temporary  independence,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  contrib- 
ute my  mite  toward  it.  At  present,  I  m.ust  conclude.  Your 
name  is  not  unknown  to  me,  and  I  regret,  for  my  own  sake, 
that  you  have  ever  lent  it  to  the  works  you  mention.  In  say- 
ing this,  I  merely  repeat  your  own  words  in  your  letter  to  me, 
and  have  no  wish  whatever  to  say  a  single  syllable  that  may 
appear  to  insult  your  misfortunes.  If  I  have,  excuse  me :  it 
is  unintentional.  Eyron." 

Mr,  Ashe  replied  with  a  request  for  a  snm  of  about  four 
thousand  francs.  Lord  Byron  having  somewhat  delayed  an- 
swering him,  Ashe  reiterated  his  request,  complaining  of  the 
procrastination;  whereupon,  "with  a  kindness  which  few," 
says  Moore,  "  would  imitate  in  a  similar  ease,"  Byron  ivrote 
to  him  as  follows  ; — 

"  SiK, — When  you  accuse  a  stranger  of  neglect,  you  forget 
that  it  is  possible  business  or  absence  from  London  may  have 
interfered  to  delay  his  answer,  as  has  actually  occurred  in  the 
present  instance.  But  to  the  point.  I  am  willing  to  do  what 
I  can  to  extricate  you  fi-om  your  situation I  will  de- 
posit in  Ml-,  Mun-ay's  hands  (with  his  consent)  the  sum  you 
mentioned,  to  be  advanced  for  the  time  at  ten  pounds  per 
month. 

"P.S,— I  write  in  the  greatest  huriy,  which  may  make  my 
letter  a  little  abrupt ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  no  wish  to 
distress  your  feelings.  Byeon," 

Ashe,  a  few  months  later,  asked  for  the  whole  amount,  to 
defray  hie  travelling  expenses  to  New  South  Wales,  and  Lord 
Byron  again  remitted  to  him  the  entire  amount. 

On  another  occasion,  some  unhappy  person  being  discussed 
in  harsh  terms,  the  remark  was  made  that  he  deserved  his 
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misery.  Lord  BjTon  turned  on  the  accuaer,  and  fired  with 
generous  anger,  "Well!"  exclaimed  he,  "if  it  be  true  that 

JST is  unfortunate,  and  that  he  be  so  through  his  own 

fault,  he  is  doubly  to  be  pitied,  because  his  conscience  must 
poison  his  grief  with  remorse.  Such  are  my  morals,  and  that 
is  why  I  pity  error  and  respect  misfortune." 

The  produce  of  his  poems,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  En- 
gland, he  devoted  to  the  relief  of  his  poor  relations,  or  to  the 
assistance  of  authors  in  reduced  circumstances.  I  will  not 
speak  of  certain  traits  of  heroic  generosity  which  averted  the 
disgrace  and  ruin  of  families,  which  robbed  vice  of  many 
youthfid  victims,  and  would  cast  in  the  shade  many  deeds  of 
past  and  proverbial  magnanimity,  and  deserve  the  pen  of  a 
Plutarch  to  transmit  them  to  posterity. 

When  we  are  told,  with  such  admiring  comments,  of  Alex- 
ander's magnanimity  in  respecting  and  restoring  to  freedorti 
the  mother  and  the  wife  of  Darius,  we  do  not  learn  whether 
those  noble  women  were  beautiful  and  in  love  with  the  Mace- 
donian hero.  But  Lord  Byron  snccored,  and  restored  to  the 
right  path,  many  girls,  young  and  gifted  with  every  charm, 
who  wore  so  subjugated  by  the  beauty,  goodness,  and  genei-- 
osity  of  their  benefactor,  that  they  fall  at  his  feet,  not  to  implore 
that  they  might  be  sent  back  to  their  homes,  but  ready  to  be- 
come what  he  bade  them.  And  yet  this  young  man  of  six- 
and-twenty,  thinking  them  fair,  was  touched,  and  tempted  per- 
haps, yet  sent  them  home,  rescued,  and  enlightened  by  the 
counsels  of  wisdom. 

There  is  more  than  generosity  in  such  actions,  and  we  there- 
fore hold  back  details  for  another  chapter,  in  which  we  will 
examine  this  quality  under  various  aspects.  Here  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  stating  that  these  noble  traits  became 
known,  almost  in  spite  of  himself;  for  his  benevolence  was 
also  remarkable  in  tliis  respect,  that  it  was  exercised  with  a 
truly  Christian  spirit,  and  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  precept 
that  "  the  left  hand  shall  not  know  what  the  right  doeth." 
Having  conferred  a  great  favor  on  one  of  his  friends,  Mr. 
Hodgson,  who  was  abont  to  take  orders,  he  wrote  in  the  even- 
ing in  his  journal : — 

"  H has  been  telling  that  I ....  I  am  sure,  at  least,  I 

did  not  mention  it,  and  I  wish  ho  had  not.  He  is  a  good  fel- 
N  2 
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low,  and  I  oblige  myself  ten  tiniea  more  by  being  of  use  tlian 
I  did  him, — and  there's  an  end  on't."* 

It  was  said  of  Chateaubi-iand  that  if  he  wished  to  do  any 
thing  generons,  he  liked  to  do  so  on  his  balcony ;  the  contrary 
may  bo  said  of  Byron,  who  would  have  preferred  to  have  his 
good  action  hid  in  the  cellars. 

"  If  we  wished  to  dwell,"  says  Count  Gamba  in  a  letter  to 
Kennedy,  "  on  his  many  acts  of  charity,  a  volume  would  not 
suffice  to  tell  you  of  those  alone  to  which  I  have  been  a  wit^ 
neas.  I  have  known  in  different  Italian  towns  several  honora- 
ble families,  fallen  into  poverty,  with  whom  Lord  Byron  had 
not  tlie  slightest  acquaintance,  and  to  whom  he  nevertheless 
seereUy  sent  large  sums  of  money,  sometimes  200  dollars  and 
more ;  and  these  persons  never  knew  the  name  of  their  bene- 
factor." 

*  Count  Gamba  also  teila  us  that,  to  his  knowledge,  in  Flor- 
ence, a  respectable  mother  of  a  family,  being  reduced  to  great 
penury  by  the  persecution  of  a  malignant  and  powerful  man, 
from  whom  she  had  protected  the  honor  of  one  of  her  prote- 
giea,  Lord  Byron,  to  whom  the  lady  and  her  persecutor  were 
equally  unknown,  sent  her  assistance,  wliich  was  powerful 
enough  to  counteract  the  evil  designs  of  her  foes.  He  adds 
that,  having  learnt  at  Pisa  that  a  great  number  of  vessels  had 
been  shipwrecked  during  a  violent  storm,  in  the  very  harbor 
of  Genoa,  and  that  several  respectable  families  were  tTiereby 
completely  ruined,  Lord  Byron  secr^y  sent  them  money,  and 
to  some  more  than  300  dollars.  Those  who  received  it  never 
knew  their  benefactor's  name.  His  charity  provided  above 
all  for  absent  ones,  for  the  old,  infii-m,  and  retii-ing.  At  Ven- 
ice, where  it  was  difficult  to  elude  the  influence  of  the  climate, 
and  of  the  manners  of  the  time,  and  where  he  shared  for  a  time 
the  mode  of  life  of  its  young  men,  it  was  still  charity,  and  not 
pleasure,  that  absorbed  the  better  part  of  his  income.  Not 
satisfied  with  his  casual  or  out^of-tbe-way  charities,  he  grant- 
ed a  large  number  of  small  monthly  and  weekly  pensions.  On 
definitely  leaving  Venice  to  reside  in  Ravenna,  he  decided  that, 

*  It  mm  be  oliEervea  here,  that  he  was  not  willing,  eren  to  confide  to  paper, 
the  nature  "and  Ae^nv  of  the  act  of  kindness.  Hodgson  wanted  thirty-five  thou- 
sand francs  to  egtablish  himself.  Byron  actnally  borrowed  this  amounl,  to  give 
it  to  him,  as  he  had  not  the  aura  at  his  diaposul. 
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in  spite  of  his  abaence,  these  pensions  should  continue  until 
the  expiration  of  his  lease  of  the  Palazzo  Mocenigo.  Venice 
■watched  him  as  jealously  as  a  miser  watchea  his  treasure,  and 
when  he  left  it  the  honest  poor  were  grieved  and  the  dishon- 
est vexed.  Listening  to  these,  one  might  have  been  led  to 
believe,  that  Lord  Byron  had  by  a  vow  bonnd  himself  and  his 
fortune  to  the  service  of  Venice,  and  that  his  departure  was  a 
spoliation  of  their  rights.* 

In  Ravenna  his  presence  had  been  such  a  blessing,  that  his 
departure  was  considered  a  public  calamity,  and  the  poor  of 
the  city  addressed  a  petition  to  the  legate,  that  he  might  be 
entreated  to  remain. 

Not  a  quarter  of  his  fortune,  as  Shelley  said  in  extolling  his 
mnnificence,  but  the  half  of  it,  did  he  expend  in  alms.  In  Pisa, 
in  Genoa,  in  Greece,  his  purse  was  ever  open  to  the  needy. 

"  Not  a  day  of  his  life  in  Greece,"  says  his  physician,  Doe- 
tor  Bnrao, "  but  was  marked  by  some  charitable  deed :  not  an 
instance  la  there  on  record  of  a  beggar  having  knocked  at 
Lord  Byron's  door  who  did  not  go  on  his  way  comforted ;  so 
prominent  among  all  his  noble  qualities  was  the  tenderness  of 
his  heart,  and  its  boundless  sympathy  with  Buffering  and  af- 
fliction. His  purse  was  always  opened  to  the  poor."  After 
quoting  several  traits  of  benevolence,  he  goes  on  to  say : — 
"  Whenever  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Xord  Byron  that 
any  poor  persons  were  lying  ill,  whatever  the  maladies  or  their 
cause,  without  even  being  asked  to  do  it,  my  lord  immediite 
ly  sent  me  to  attend  to  the  sufferers.  He  provided  the  mtdi 
cines,  and  every  other  means  of  alleviation.  He  founded  at 
his  own  expense  a  hospital  in  Missolonghi."f 

This  noble  quality  of  his  heart  had  the  ring  of  tiue  gen 
eroaity;  tliat  generosity  which  springs  from  the  desiie  and 
pleasure  to  do  good,  and  which  is  so  admirable,  that  m  his 
own  estimate  of  benevolence  he  always  linked  it  with  a  sense 
of  order.  It  never  had  any  thing  in  common  with  the  capn 
cious  munificence  of  a  spendthrift.  His  exceeding  dehcu.}, 
the  loyalty  and  noble  pride  of  his  soul,  inspired  him  ■w^h  the 
deepest  aversion  for  that  egotism  and  vanity  which  alike  i^ 
nores  its  own  duties  and  the  rights  of  others. 

*Sco  his  "LiMii  Italy."  f  Vide  Kennedy. 
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Lord  Byrou  was,  therefore,  very  methodical  in  his  expend- 
iture. Without  stooping  to  details,  he  was  most  cai-eful  to 
maintain  equilibrium  between  his  outlay  and  his  income.  He 
attended  scrupulously  to  his  bills,  and  said  he  could  not  go  to 
sleep  without  being  on  good  terms  with  his  friends,  and  hav- 
ing paid  all  hia  debts.* 

He  was  often  tormented,  if  his  agents  were  tardy  in  mak- 
ing remittances,  with  the  dread  of  not  being  able  to  meet  his 
engagements.  Of  his  own  gold  he  was  liberal,  but  ho  respectr 
ed  the  coffei-s  of  his  creditors. 

"  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  money,"  he  often  said  in 
jest.  He  cared  for  it,  indeed,  but  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
rest  for  his  mind,  and  especially  of  helping  the  poor.  Al- 
though so  generous,  he  was  sometimes  annoyed  and  sorry  at 
the  thought  of  having  ill-spent  his  money,  because  he  had  in 
the  same  ratio  diminished  his  power  of  doing  good. 

Wo  should  have  given  but  an  unfair  idea  of  the  lofty  na- 
ture of  hia  generosity,  if  we  did  not  add  that  it  was  not  sus- 
tained by  any  illusory  hopes  of  gratitude.  These  illusions  his 
confiding  heart  had  entertained  in  early  manhood,  and  were 
those  the  loss  of  wbicli  he  most  regretted ;  but  their  flight, 
though  causing  bitter  disappointment,  left  his  conduct  unin- 
fluenced. He  expected  ingratitude,  and  waa  prepared  for  it; 
he  gave,  he  said,  and  did  not  lend/  and  preferi'ed  to  expose 
himself  to  ingratitude  rather  than  to  forsake  the  unhappy. 

Wo  fain  would  have  concluded  this  long  chapter,  devoted 
to  the  proofs  of  his  goodness  in  all  its  manifestMions,  by 
gathering  the  principal  testimonies  of  that  goodness  which 
were  received  after  Byi-on's  death,  and  show  it  in  ita  original 
character  and  in  ita  modifications  through  life.  But  wo  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  mention  of  a  few  testimonies  only, 
taken  from  among  those  borne  him  at  the  outset  and  at  the 
end  of  his  life,  so  as  to  extend  throughout  ita  course,  and  to 
show  what  thoae  who  knew  him  personally,  and  well,  thought 
of  it. 

MWPigott,  a  friend  and  companion  of  Byron's,  who  lived 

*  "Tostrrilar  I  palil  iiim  (to  Scroope  Daviea)  four  tlionaand  eight  hundred 
pounds,  ....  and  my  mind  is  muoli  relieved  by  the  removal  of  that  debt,"  he 
Bays  in  hia  memoranchim  of  181S.  All  his  diSlcuItiea  were  inherited  from  his  fa- 
ther, and  not  continoted  hy  him  porsonnlly. 
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.at  Southwell,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newstead,  who  travelled 
with  Byron  during  his  holidays,  told  Moore  that  few  people 
understood  Byron;  but  that  he  knew  well  how  naturally  sen- 
sitive and  kind-hearted  he  was,  and  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  particle  of  malignity  in  his  whole  composition.  Mr. 
Pigott,  who  thus  spoke  of  Byron,  was  one  of  the  most  revered 
magistrates  of  hie  county,  and  the  head  of  that  family  with 
whom  Eyron  was  wont  to  spend  his  holidays,  and  who  loved 
him,  both  before  and  aiter  his  death,  as  good  people  only  can 
lovo  and  mourn.  "  Kever,"  saya  Moore,  "  did  any  member  of 
that  family  allow  that  Byron  had  a  single  fault." 

Mr.  Lake,  another  biographer  of  Byron,  says,  "I  havo  fre- 
quently asked  the  country  people  what  sort  of  a  man  Lord 
Byron  was.  The  impression  of  his  eccentric  but  energetic 
character  was  evident  in  the  reply.  '  He's  the  devil  of  a  fel- 
low for  comical  fancies — Ho  flogs  th'  oud  laird  to  nothing,  but 
he's  a  hearty  good  fellow  for  all  that.'  " 

"Horo  is  Dallas's  opinion,  which  can  not  be  suspected  of 
partiality,  for  reasons  which  wo  have  elsewhere  given ;  for  he 
believed  himself  aggrieved,  and  considered  as  a  great  culprit 
the  man  who,  ever  so  slightly,  could  depart  from  the  orthodox 
religious  teachings ;  who  had  not  a  blind  admiration  of  his 
country ;  who  could  suffer  his  heart  to  be  possessed  by  an  af- 
fection which  marriage  had  not  legitimatized  ;  who  preferred 
to  family  pride  the  satisfaction  of  paying  the  debts  bequeath- 
ed to  him  by  his  ancestors,  and  who  could  make  use  of  his 
right  of  selling  his  lauds.  Tet,  notwithstanding  aU  this,  Mr. 
Dallas  expresses  himself  to  the  following  effect : — "  At  this 
time  (1809),  when  on  the  eve  of  publishing  his  first  satire,  and 
before  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I  saw  Lord  By- 
ron every  day.  (This  was  the  epoch  of  his  misanthropy).  Na- 
ture had  gifted  him  with  most  amiable  sentiments,  which  I 
frequently  had  occasion  to  notice,  and  I  have  often  seen  these 
imprint  upon  his  fine  countenance  a  really  snblime  expression. 
His  features  seemed  nnade  expressly  to  depict  the  conceptions 
of  genius  and  the  storms  of  passion.  I  have  often  wondered 
with  admiration  at  these  curious  effects,  I  have  seen  his  face 
lighted  up  by  the  fire  of  poetical  inspiration,  and,  under  the 
influence  of  strong  emotions,  sometimes  express  the  highest 
degree  of  energy,  and  at  others  all  the  softness  and  grace  of 
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mild  and  gentle  affection.  Wheii  liis  soul  was  a  prey  to  pas- 
sion and  revenge,  it  was  painful  to  observe  the  powerful  effect 
upon  his  featnves ;  but  when,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  conquer- 
ed by  feelings  of  tenderness  and  benevolence  (which  was  the 
natnral  tendency  of  his  heart,  it  was  delightful  to  contemplate 
his  looks.  I  went  to  see  Lord  Byron  *he  day  after  Lord 
Falkland's  death.  He  had  just  seen  the  inanimate  body  of 
the  man  with  whom,  a  few  days  before,  he  had  spent  such  an 
agreeable  time.  At  intervals,  I  heard  him  exclaim  to  himself, 
and  half  aloud, '  Poor  Falkland  !'  His  look  was  even  more  ex- 
pressive than  were  his  words.  '  But  his  wife,'  added  he, '  she 
is  to  be  pitied !'  One  could  see  his  soul  filled  with  the  most 
benevolent  intentions,  which  were  sterile.*  If  ever  pure  ac- 
tion was  done,  it  was  that  which  he  then  meditated ;  and  the 
man  who  conceived  it,  and  who  accomplished  it,  waa  then  pro- 
gressing through  thorns  and  thistles,  toward  that  free  but  nar- 
row path  which  leads  to  heaven." 

Several  years  later,  Mr.  Hoppner,  English  Consul  at  Ven- 
ice, and  who  spent  his  life  with  Byron  in  that  city,  wrote  in  a 
narrative  of  the  causes  which  created  so  much  disgust  in  By- 
I'on  for  English  travellers,  that  Byi-on's  affected  misanthropy, 
as  observable  in  hia  first  poems,  was  by  no  means  natural  to 
him ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  is  certain  that  he  never  met  with 
a  man  so  kind  as  Byron. 

"We  might  stop  here,  certain  as  we  are  that  all  loyal  and 
reasonable  readers  are  not  only  convinced  of  Byron's  good- 
ness, but  experience  a  noble  pleasure  in  admii-ing  it.  We  can 
not,  however,  close  this  cliapter,  without  calling  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  last  and  painful  proofs  given  of  this 
kindness  and  goodness  of  Byron's  nature:  we  allude  to  the 
extraordinary  grief,  caused  by  his  death. 

"  Never  can  I  forgot  the  stupefaction,"  says  an  illnstrious 
writer,  "  into  which  we  were  plunged  by  the  news  of  his  death. 
So  great  a  part  of  ourselves  died  with  him,  that  his  death  ap- 
peared to  us  almost  impossible,  and  almost  not  natural.  One 
would  have  said  that  a  portion  of  the  mechanism  of  the  uni- 
verse had  been  stopped.  To  have  questioned  him,  to  have 
blamed  him,  became  a  remorse  for  us,  and  all  our  veneration 
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for  Ills  genins  was  not  lialf  so  utiergetiealiy  felt  as  our  tender- 
ness for  him. 

"'His  last  eigh  dissolved  the  eharni,  tlia  disenchanted  eartli 
Lost  all  her  loatre.     Where  her  glittering  towers? 
Her  golden  mountains  where  ?    All  darkened,  down 
To  naked  wastn  a  dreary  vale  of  years  I 
The  great  mdgician'B  dead!'" — YoDSO. 

Such  griefs  are  certainly  reasonable,  just,  and  honorable : 
for  the  deaths  which  bury  such  treasures  of  genius  are  real 
public  calamities.  On  heaving  of  Byron's  death,  ono  might 
repeat  the  beautiful  and  eloquent  words  of  RLde  Saint  Victor; 

"  What  a  great  crime  death  has  committed !  It  is  some- 
thing like  the  disappearance  of  a  star,  or  the  extinction  of  a 
planet,  with  all  the  creation  it  supposed.  When  great  minds 
have  accomplished  their  task,  like  Shakspeave,  Dante,  Goethe, 
tlieir  departure  from  the  scene  of  the  world  leaves  in  the  soul 
tlie  sublime  melancholy  which  presides  over  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  after  it  has  poured  out  all  its  rays.  But  when  we  hear  of 
the  death  of  a  Raphael,  of  a  Mozart,  and  especially  of  Byron, 
struck  down  in.  their  flight,  just  at  the'  time  when  they  were 
extending  their  course,  we  can  not  refrain  from  ealUng  these 
an  eternal  canse  for.  mourning,  irreparable  losses,  and  incon- 
solable regrets !  A  genius  who  dies  prematurely  carries  treas- 
ures away  with  him  I  How  many  ideal  existences  were  linked 
with  his  own !  What  sublime  thoughts  vanish  from  his  brow ! 
What  great  and  charming  characters  die  with  him,  even  be- 
fore they  are  born  1  How  many  truths  postponed,  at  l^st, 
for  humanity !" 

And  we  will  add ;  to  how  many  great  and  noblo  actions 
his  death  has  put  an  end  ! 

Such  regrets  do  honor  as  much  to  those  who  experience 
ihem  as  to  those  who  give  them  rise.  But  it  is  not  to  the 
enthusiasm  created  by  his  genins,  nor  to  the  giief  evinced  by 
the  Greek  nation,  for  whom  he  died,  that  we  will -turn  for  a 
last  proof  of  the  goodness  of  hia  nature.  Such  regrets  might 
almost  be  called  interested, — emanating,  as  they  do,  from  the 
laiowledge  of  the  loss  of  a  treasure.  Of  the  tears  of  the  heart, 
which  were  shed  for  the  man  without  hia  genius,  shall  we  ask 
that  last  proof. 

These  are  the  words  by  which  Count  Gamba  describes  his 
affliction : — 
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"  In  vain  should  I  attempt  to  describe  tlie  deep,  the  dis- 
tressing sorrow  that  overwhelmed  us  all.  I  will  not  speak  of 
myself,  bnt  of  those  who  loved  him  less,  because  they  had  seen 
him  less.  Not  only  Mavrocordato  and  hie  immediate  circle, 
but  the  whole  city  and  aU  its  inhabitants  were,  as  it  seemed, 
stunned  by  the  blow — it  had  been  so  sudden,  so  unexpected. 
His  illness,  indeed,  had  been  known ;  and  for  the  three  last 
days,  none  of  ue  could  walk  in  the  streets,  without  anxious  in- 
quiries from  every  one  who  met  us,  of  'How  is  my  lord?' 
We  did  not  mourn  the  loss  of  the  great  genius, — no,  nor  that 
of  the  supporter  of  Greece — our  first  tears  were  for  our  father, 
our  patron,  our  friend.  He  died  in  a  strange  land,  and  among 
strangers:  bat  more  loved,  more  sincerely  wept,  he  could 
never  have  been,  wherever  he  had  breathed  his  last. 

"  Such  was  the  attachment,  mingled  with  a  sort  of  rever- 
ence and  enthusiasm,  with  which  he  inspired  those  around 
him,  that  there  was  not  one  of  us  who  would  not,  for  his  sake, 
have  willingly  encountered  any  danger  in  the  world.  The 
Greeks  of  every  class  alid^evcry  age,  from  Mavrocordato  to  the 
meanest  citizen,  sympathized  with  our  sorrows.  It  was  in 
vain  tliat,  when  we  met,  we  tried  to  keep  up  our  spirits — our 
attempts  at  consolation  always  ended  in  mutual  tears." 

None  but  beautiful  souls,  and  those  who  are  really  thor- 
oughly good,  can  be  thus  regretted;  and  heartfelt  tears  are 
only  shed  for  those  who  have  spent  their  life  in  drying  those 
of  <fthers. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

QUALITIES  AND  VIETUES  OF  SOUL. 
ANTIM  ATE  RIALISM. 

Among  Lord  Byron's  natural  qualities  we  may  rank  his 
antipathy,  not  only  for  any  thing  like  low  sensuality  or  gross 
vice,  but'even  for  those  follies  to  which  youth  and  human  na- 
ture are  so  prone.  Whatever  may  have  heen  said  on  this 
head,  and  notwithstandiDg  the  countenance  Lord  Byron's  own 
words  may  have  lent  to  calumnies  too  widely  believed,  it 
will  be  easy  to  prove  the  trath  of  our  assertion.  Let  us  ex- 
amine hie  actions,  his  words  (when  serious),  the  testimony  of 
those  who  knew  him  through  life,  and  it  will  soon  appear 
that  this  natural  antipathy  with  him  often  attained  to  the 
height  of  rare  virtue. 

Lord  Byron  had  a  passionate  nature,  a  feeling  heart,  a 
powerful  imagination ;  and  it  can  not  be  denied  that,  after 
the  disappointment  he  experienced  in  his  ethereal  love  enter- 
tained at  fifteen,  he  fell  into  the  usual  round  of  university 
life.  But  as  he  possessed  great  refinement  of  mind,  never 
losing  sight  of  an  ideal  of  moral  beauty,  such  an  existence 
speedily  became  odious  to  him.  His  companions  thought  it 
all  quite  natural  and  pleasant ;  but  he  disapproved  of  it  and 
blamed  himself,  feeling  ashamed  in  his  own  conscience. 

It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Byron  never  spared  himself 
He  invented  faults  rather  than  sought  to  extenuate  them. 
And  so  he  fully  merits  belief,  when  he  happens  to  do  himself 
justice,     l«t  us  attend  to  the  following  ; — 

"  I  passed  my  degrees  in  vice,"  he  says,  "  very  quickly, 
but  they  were  not  after  my  taste.  For  .my  juvenile  passions, 
though  most  violent,  were  concentrated,  and  did  not  willing- 
ly tend  to  divide  and  expand  on  several  objects.  I  could 
have  renounced  every  thing  in  the  world  with  those  I  loved, 
or  lost  it  all  for  them ;  hut  fiery  though  my  nature  was,  / 
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could  not  share  without  disffust  in  the  dissipation  common  to 
the  place  and  time." 

This  makes  Moore  say,  that  even  at  the  period  to  which 
we  are  allnding,  his  irregularities  were  mach  less  sensual, 
much  less  gross  and  varied  than  those  of  his  companions. 

Nevertheless  it  was  his  boyisli  university  life  that  caused 
Lord  Byron  to  be  suspected  of  drawing  his  own  likeness, 
when  two  yeara  later,  after  his  return  fi-om  the  East,  he 
brought  out  "  Childe  Harold  "—an  imaginary  hero,  whom  he 
imprudently  surrounded  with  real  circumstances  pei-sonal  to 
.  himaelS 

Moore,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  protests  strongly  against 
such  injustice,  saying  that,  however  dissipated  his  college 
and  university  life  might  have  been  daring  the  two  or  three 
years  previous  to  his  fii-st  travels,  no  foundation  exists,  except 
in  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  and  the  credulity  or  malice  of 
the  world,  for  sueli  disgraceful,  scenes  as  were  represented  to 
have  taken  place  at  New9tead,hy  way  of  inferences  drawn 
from  "  Childe  Harold."  "  In  this  poem,"  adds  Moore, "  he  de- 
scribes the  habitation  of  his  hero  as  a  monastic  dwelling — 

'Coiidcmn'd  lo  uses  vile! 
Wliere  SapErstition  onco  had  made  her  den 
Now  Paphian  girla  were  known  to  sing  and  smile.'" 

These  exaggerated,  if  not  imaginary  descriptions,  were, 
nevertheless,  taken  for  serious,  and  literally  believed  by  the 
greater  part  of  his  readere. 

Moore  continues :  "  Mr.  Dallas,  giving  way  to  the  same 
exaggerated  tone,  says,  in  speaking  of  the  preparations  for 
departure  made  by  the  young  lord, '  He  was  already  satiated 
with  pleasure,  and  disgusted  with  those  comrades  who  pos- 
sessed no  other  resource,  so  he  resolved  to  overcome  his 
senses,  and  accordingly  dismissed  his  harem.'  The  truth  is, 
that  Lord  Byron  did  not  then  even  possess  sufficient  fortune 
to  allow  himself  this  Oriental  luxury  ;  his  manner  of  living 
at  Newstead  was  plain  and  simple.*  His  companions,  with- 
out being  insensible  to  the  pleasures  afforded  by  liberal  hoB- 
Itality,  were  all  too  intellectual  in  their  tastes  and  habits  to 
■-ve  themselves  up  to  vulgar  debauchery.  As  to  the  allu- 
ions  regarding  his  harem,  it  appears  certain  that  one  or  two 
u  were  snspeote.d  subintroductce — to  use  tho  style  of  the 
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old  monks  of  the  Abbey — ^but  that  even  these  belonged  to 
the  servants  of  the  honsc.  This  is  the  utmost  that  scandal 
could  allege  as  the  groundwork  for  suspicion  and  accusation." 

These  assertions  of  Moore  have  been  corroborated  by 
many  other  testimonies.  J  will  only  relate  that  mentioned 
by  Washington  Irving,  in  the  account  of  his  visit  to  New- 
stead  Abbey  in  1830.  Urged  by  philosophical  curiosity, 
Washington  Irving  managed  to  get  into  conversation  with 
a  certain  Nanny  Smith,  who  had  passed  all  her  life  at  New- 
stead  as  house-keeper.  This  old  woman,  after  having  chat- 
tered a  great  deal  about  Lord  Byron  and  the  ghosts  that 
haunted  the  Abbey,  asserting  that  though  she  had  not  seen 
them,  she  had  heard  them  quite  well,  was  particularly  ques- 
tioned by  Mr.  Irving  as  to  the  mode  of  life  her  young  master 
led.  She  certified  to  his  sobriety,  and  positively  denied  that 
he  had  led  a  licentious  life  at  Newstead  with  his  fidends,  or 
brought  mistresses  with  him  from  London. 

"Once,  it  is  true,"  said  the  old  lady,  "he  had  a  pretty 
y(yuth  for  a  page  with  him.  The  maids  declared  it  was  a 
young  woman.  But  as  for  me,  I  never  could  verify  the  fact, 
and  all  these  servant-girls  were  jealous,  especially  one  of 
them  called  Lucy.  For  Lord  Byron  being  kind  to  her,  and 
a  fortune-teller  having  predicted  a  high  destiny  for  her,  the 
poor  little  thing  dreamed  of  nothing  else  birt  becoming  a 
great  lady,  and  perhaps  of  rising  to  be  mistress  of  the  Abbey. 
Ah,  well !  but  her  dreams  came  to  nothing,"* 

"  Lord  Byron,"  added  the  old  lady,  "  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  seated  on  his  sofa  reading.  Sometimes  he 
had  young  noblemen  of  his  acquaintance  with  him.  Then, 
it  is  true,  they  amused  themselves  in  playing  all  sorts  of 
tricks — youthful  frolics,  that  was  all ;  they  did  nothing  im- 
proper for  young  gentlemen,  nothing  that  could  hai-m  any 
body."t 

"  Lord  Byron's  only  amusements  at  Newstead,"  says  Mr, 
Irving,  "  were  boating,  boxing,  fencing,  and  his  dogs." 

"  His  constant  occupation  was  to  write,  and  for  that  he 

*  The  history  of  the  page  is,  however,  Irue,  Lord  Byron  whb  then  nineteen 
years  or  age.  Not  to  ^vehia  mother  the  grief  of  seeing  that  he  had  made  an  ac- 
quaintance she  would  have  diBapproved,  he  brought  Miss from  BriEhton  to 

the  Abbey,  dressed  as  a  page,  that  she  might  pass  for  her  brother  Gorilon. 

f  See  "He\vst«ad  Abbey,"  ly  Washington  Irving. 
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had  the  habit  of  sitting  np  till  two  and  three  in  the  morning. 
Thus  his  life  at  Kewetead  was  quite  one  of  seclusion,  entire- 
ly devoted  to  poetry," 

After  having  passed  a  year  in  this  way  at  K"ewstead,  fol- 
lowing on  his  college  and  university  life,  he  left  England  in 
order  to  mature  his  mind  under  other  skies,  to  forget  the  in- 
justice of  man  and  the  hardships  of  fortune  that  had  already 
somewhat  tinged  hia  nature  with  gloom. 

Instead  of  going  in  quest  of  emotions,  his  desire  was,  on 
the  contrary,  to  avoid  both  those  of  the  heart  and  of  the  senses. 
The  admiration  felt  by  the  young  traveller  for  charming 
Spanish  women  and  beautiful  Greeks  did  not  outstep  the  lim- 
its of  the  purest  poetry.  Nevertheless  the  stoicism  of  twen- 
ty, with  a  heart,  sensibility  and  imagination  like  his,  could 
not  bo  very  firm,  nor  always  secure  from  danger.  He  did 
actually  meet  with  a  formidable  enemy  at  Malta ;  for  he 
there  made  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  ambassador  and  the  wife  of  another,  a  woman 
most  fascinating  from  her  youth,  beauty,  mind,  and  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  by  her  singular  position  and  strange  adven- 
tures. Did  he  avoid  her  so  much  as  the  stanzas  addressed 
to  the  lovely  Floi-enee,  in  the  fii-st  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold," 
would  fain  imply  ?  This  may  be  doubted,  on  account  of  the 
i-ing  which  they  exchanged,  and  also^fi^m  several  charming 
pieces  of  verse  that  testify  to  another  sentiment. 

In  any  case,  he  showed  strength  of  mind,  and  that  his 
senses  were  under  the  dominion  of  i-eason ;  for,  unable  to  se- 
cure her  happiness  or  his  own,  he  sought  a  remedy  in  flight. 

When  writing' "  Childe  Harold,"  however,  about  this  pe- 
riod, an  evil  genius  suggested  expressions,  that  if  taken  se- 
riously and  in  their  literal  sense,  might  some  day  furnish 
the  weapons  of  accusation  to  his  enemies.  For,  while  act- 
ing thus  toward  Florence,  he  introduced  the  episode  into 
"Childe  Harold"  in  a  way  that  looks  calumnious  against 
himself: — 

"  Little  knew  she  tbat  eeemlng  marble  heart, 

Sow  mnsk'd  in  eHeaca  or  withheld  by  prido, 

Waa  not  anBkillful  in  the  spoiler's  art, 

And  spreads  its  enaTss  licentious  fai  and  wide; 

Nor  from  the  l>ase  pursuit  hud  turn'd  asidp, 
As  lonf;  as  aught  "was  worthy  to  pnrsue." 
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"We  have  here,"  says  Moore,  "another  instance  of  his 
propensity  to  self-misrepresentation.  However  great  miglit 
have  been  the  irregularities  of  his  college  life,  such  phrases 
as  the  'art  of  the  spoiler'  and  'spreading  snares'  were  in  no- 
wise applicable  to  tliem,"* 

Gait  expresses  the  same  certainty  on  this  head.  "  Not- 
withstanding," says  he, "  the  unnecessary  exposure  he  mates 
of  his  dissipation  on  his  first  entrance  into  society  (in  the 
first  two  cantos  of '  Childe  Harold '),  it  is  proved  beyond  aU 
di^ntte,  that  at  no  period  of  hia  existence  did  Lord  Byron 
lead  an  irregular  life.  That  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  fell 
into  some  excesses,  may  be  true;  but  his  habita  wsre  neoer 
those  ofa  libe!rti'n£."\ 

And  after  saying  that  the  declaration  by  which  Byron 
liimself  acknowledges  his  antipathy  to  vice  can-ies  more 
weight  than  all  the  rest,  and  that  what  he  says  of  it  is  vague 
and  metaphysical,  he  adds : — "  But  that  only  farther  coiTobo- 
rates  my  impression  concerning  him, — ^that  is  to  say,  that  lie 
took  a  sort  of  vanity  in  setting  forth  his  experience  in  dissipa- 
tion, but  that  this  dissipation  never  became  a  habit  with  Mm." 

His  true  sentiments  at  this  time  are  well  portrayed  in  his 
letters,  and  especially  in  those  addi-essed  to  his  mother  from 
Athens,  when  she  consulted  him  on  the  conduct  to  be  ob- 
served toward  one  of  his  tenants,  a  young  faimcr,  who  had 
behaved  jll  to  a  girl.     "  My  opinion  is,"  answered  he, "  that 

Mr,  B ought  to  marry  Miss  K .     Our  first  duty  is 

not  to  do  evil  (but,  alas  1  that  is  not  possible) ;  our  second 
duty  is  to  remedt/  it,  i/  that  be  in  our  potoer.  The  girl  is  his 
equal.  If  she  were  inferior  to  him,  a  sum  of  money  and  an 
allowance  for  the  child  might  be  something, — although, 
after  all,  a  miserable  compensation;  bnt,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  ought  to  marry  her,  I  will  not  have  gay  sedu- 
cers on  my  estate,  nor  grant  my  farmers  a  privilege  /  leoidd 
not  tafo  w/ysdf  of  seducing  other  peo^Ae's  daughters.  I  ex- 
pect, then,  this  Lothario  to  follow  my  example,  and  begin 
by  restoring  the  girl  to  society,  or,  by  my  father's  beard,  he 
shall  hear  of  me." 

To  this  letter  Moore  justly  adds: — "The  reader  must 
not  pass  lightly  over  this  letter,  for  there  is  a  vigor  of  moral 

*  Moorp,  vol.  i.  p.  346.  f  See  Gait,  "  LLfe  of  Lord  Byron." 
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sentiment  in  it,  expressed  in  euch  a  plain,  sincere  i 

that  it  shows  how  foil  of  health  his  heart  was  at  bottom, 

even  though  it  might  have  been  scorched  by  passion." 

Lord  Byron  returned  to  his  own  country,  after  having 
spent  two  years  travelling  in  Spain^  Portugal,  and  the  East, 
in  the  study  and  contemplation  requisite  for  maturing  his 
genius. 

His  distaste  for  all  material  objects  of  love  or  passion, 
and,  in  general,  for  seosnal  pleasures,  was  then  remarked  by 
all  those  who  knew  him  intimately. 

"  An  anchorite,"  says  Moore,  "  who  knew  Lord  Byron 
about  this  time,  could  not  have  desired  for  himself  greater 
indifference  toward  all  the  attractions  of  the  senses,  than  Lord 
Byron  showed  at  the  age  of  twenty-three." 

And  as  on  arriving  in  London  he  met  with  a  complication 
of  sorrows,  he  could,  without  any  great  effort,  remain  on 
his  guard  against  all  seductions.  He  did  so  in  reality ;  and 
Dallas  assures  us  that,  even  when  "  Childe  Harold  "  appear- 
ed, he  stni  professed  positive  distaste  for  the  society  of  wom- 
en. Whether  this  disposition  arose  from  regret  at  the  death 
of  one  he  had  loved,  or  was  caused  by  the  light  conduct  of 
other  women,  it  is  certain  tliat  he  did  not  seek  their  society 
then ;  nay,  even  avoided  them. 

"  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  you,"  he  wrote,  during  this  sad 
time,  to  one  of  his  young  friends :  "  never  speak  ,to  me  in 
your  letters  of  a  woman  ;  make  no  allusion  to  the  sex.  I  do 
not  even  wish  to  read  a  word  about  the  feminine  gender." 

And  to  this  same  friend  he  wrote  in  verse: — 

"  If  thoa  would'flt  hold 
Place  in  a  heart  that  ne'er  was  cold, 
By  oil  the  powers  that  men  revere, 
By  nil  unto  thy  bosom  dear, 
Thy  joys  below,  thy  hopes  above, 
Speak — speak  of  any  thing  Ijnt  love." 

Nevrstead  Abbey,  0,:(uJ«- 11, 1811. 

But  if  he  did  not  seek  after  women,  they  came  in  quest  of 
him.  When  he  had  achieved  celebrity — when  fame  lit  up 
his  noble  brow — the  eex  was  dazzled.  They  did  not  wait 
to  be  sought,  but  themselves  made  the  first  advances.  His 
table  was  literally  strewn  with  expressions  of  feminine  ad- 
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Dallas  i-elatos  that  one  day  he  found  Lord  Byron  so  ab- 
sorbed in  answering  a  letter  that  he  seemed  almost  to  have  ioat 
the  consciousness  of  what  was  passing  around  him. 

"  I  went  to  see  him  again  next  day,"  says  he, "  and  Lord 
Byron  named  the  person  to  whom  he  had  written. 

"  While  we  were  together,  the  page  of  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion brought  him  a  fr-esh  letter.  Apparently  it  was  a  young 
boy  of  thirteen  or  fouileen  years  of  age,  with  a  fresh,  delicate 
face,  that  might  have  belonged  to  the  lady  herself.  !He  was 
dressed  in  a  hussar  jaclcet,  and  trowsers  of  scarlet,  with  sil- 
ver buttons  and  embroidery ;  curls  of  fair  hair  clustered  over 
part  of  the  forehead  and  cheeks,  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
little  cap  with  feathers,  which  completed  the  theatrical  ap- 
pearance of  this  childish  Pandarus.  I  could  not  help  sus- 
pecting it  was  a  disguise." 

The  suspicions  were  well  fonndeHl,  and  they  caused  Dal- 
las's hair  to  stand  on  end,  for,  added  to  his  Puritanism,  was 
the  hope  of  becoming  the  young  nobleman's  Mentor,  and  he 
fancied  he  saw  him  ah-eady  on  the  road  to  perdition.  Bat 
was  it  likely  that  Lord  Byron,  with  all  his  imagination,  sen- 
sibility, and  warm  heart,  should  remain  unmoved — neither 
touched  nor  flattered  by  the  advances  of  persons  uniting 
beauty  and  wit  to  the  highest  rank  ?  The  world  talked,  com- 
mented, exaggerated.  Whether  actuated  by  jealousy,  ran- 
cor, noble  or  despicable  sentiments,  all  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  affoi^ded  for  censure. 

Feminine  overtures  still  continued  to  be  made  to  Lord 
Byron,  but  the  fames  of  incense  never  hid  from  him  the  sight 
of  his  ideal.  And  as  the  comparison  was  not  favorable  to 
realities,  disenchantment  took  place  on  his  side,  without  a 
corresponding  result  on  the  other.  Thence  many  heart- 
breakJngs.  Nevertheless  there  was  no  ill-nature,  no  indeli- 
cacy, none  of  those  proceedings  that  the  world  readily  for- 
gives, but  which  his  feelings  as  a  man  of  honor  would  have 
condemned,  Calantha,  in  despair  at  being  no  longer  loved, 
resolved  on  vengeance.  She  invented  a  tale,  but  what  does 
she  say  when  the  truth  escapes  her? 

"  If  in  his  manners  he  (Glenarvon)  had  shown  any  of  that 
freedom,  or  wounding  familiarity  so  frequent  with  men,  she 
mi^ht,  perhaps,  have  been  alarmed,  affrighted.  .But  what 
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was  it  she  would  have  fled  from  ?  Certainly  not  gross  ada- 
latioii,  nor  those  light,  easy  protestations  to  which  all  wom- 
en, sooner  or  later,  are  accustomed;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
respect  at  once  delicate  and  flattering ;  attention  that  sought 
to  gratify  her  smallest  desires;  grace  and  gentleness  that, 
not  descending  to  be  humble,  were  most  fascinating,  and  such 
as  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,"  etc. 

Let  us  now  reverse  the  picture,  and  pass  from  shade  to 
light :  the  difference  is  striking. 

Passing  in  review  his  former  life,  Lord  Byron  said  one 
day  to  Mr.  Medwin : — "  You  may  not  compare  me  to  Scipio, 
but  Z  can  assure  you  that  I  never  seduced  any  woman." 

No,  certainly  he  did  not  pretend  to  rival  Scipio;  his  fault 
was,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  took  pleasure  in  appearing  the 
reverse.  And  yet  Lord  Byron  often  perfonned  actions  dur- 
ing his  short  life  that  ^ipio  himself  might  have  envied. 
And  who  knows  whether  in  any  case  Scipio  could  have  had 
the  same  merit  ? — for,  in  order  to  attain  that,  he  would  have 
required  to  overcome  such  sensibility,  imagination,  and  heart, 
as  were  possessed  by  Lord  Byron. 

The  single  fact  of  being  able  to  say,  "  I  never  seduced  any 
woman,"  is  a  very  great  thing,  and  we  may  wpU  doubt  wheth- 
er many  of  his  detractors  could  say  as  much.  But  let  us  re- 
late facts. 

In  London  the  mother  of  a  beautifiil  girl,  hard  pressed  for 
money,  had  recourse  to  Lord  Byron  for  a  large  sum,  making 
him  an  unnatural  offer  at  the  same  time.  The  mother's  de- 
pravity filled  him  with  horroi-.  Many  men  in  his  place  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  expressing  this  sentiment  either  in 
words  or  by  silence.  But  that  was  not  enough  for  his  noble 
heart,  and  he  subtracted  from  his  pleasures  or  his  necessities 
a  sum  Bufiicient  to  save  the  honor  of  tlie  unfortunate  girl. 
At  another  time,  shortly  before  his  marriage,  a  charming 
young  person,  full  of  talent,  requiring  help,  through  some  ad- 
verse family  circnrastances,  and  attracted  to  Lord  Byron  by 
some  presentiment  of  his  generosity,  became  passionately  in 
love  with  him.  She  could  not  live  without  his  image  before 
her.  The  history  of  her  passion  is  quite  a  romance.  Utterly 
absorbed  by  it,  she  was  forever  seeking  pretexts  for  seeing 
him.     A  word,  a  sign,  was  all  she  required  to  become  any 
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thing  he  wished.  But  Lord  Byron,  aware  he  could  not  make 
her  happy  and  respectable,  never  allowed  that  word  to  pass 
his  lips,  and  his  language  breathed  only  counsels  of  wisdom 
and  yirtue.* 

Even  at  Venice,  when  his  heart  had  no  preference,  we 
find  him  saving  a  young  girl  of  noble  birth  from  the  danger 
caused  by  his  involuntary  fascinations,  f  In  Romagna,  at 
Pisa,  in  Greece,  he  also  gave  similar  proofs  of  virtue  and  of 
his  delicate  sense  of  honor. 

Let  us  now  examine  Ms  words.  In  1813,  with  regard  to 
"The  Mont,"  by  Lewis,  which  he  had  just  read.  Lord  By- 
ron wrote  in  his  memoranda : — "  These  descriptions  might  be 
written  by  Tiberius,  at  Caprera.  ■  They  are  overdrawn  ;  the 
essence  of  vicious  voluptuousness.  As  to  me,  I  can  not  con- 
ceive how  they  could  come  from  the  pen  of  a  man  of  twenty, 
for  Lewis  was  only  that  age  when  he  wrote  '  The  Monk.' 
These  pages  are  not  natural;  they  distill  cantharides. 

"I  had  never  read  this  work,  and  have  just  been  looking 
over  it  oat  of  sheer  curiosity,  from  a  i-emembrance  of  the 
noise  the  book  made,  and  the  name  it  gave  Lewis.  But 
really  such  things  can  not  even  be  dangerous." 

About  the  same  period  Mr.  Allen,  a  friend  of  Lord  Hol- 
land, very  learned — a  perfect  Magliabecchi — a  devourer  of 
books,  and  an  observer  of  mankind,  lent  Lord  Byron  a  quan- 
tity of  unpublished  lettere  by  the  poet  Bums — letters  that 
were  very  unfit  to  see  the  light  of  day,  being  full  of  oaths 
and  obscene  songs.  After  reading  them.  Lord  Byron  wrote 
in  his  memoranda ; — ■ 

"  Wbat  an  antithetical  intelligence  !  Tenderness  and 
harshness,  refinement  and  vulgarity,  sentiment  and  sensual- 
ity ;  DOW  soaring  up  into  ether,  and  then  dragging  along  in 
mud.  Miro  and  sublimity ;  all  that  is  strangely  lalended  in 
this  admixture  of  inspired  dust.  It  may  seem  strange,  but 
to  me  it  appears  tbat  a  true  voluptuary  should  never  aban- 
don his  thought  to  the  coarseness  of  reality.  It  is  only  by 
exalting  whatever  terrestrial,  material,  physical  element  there 
is  in  our  pleasures,  by  veiling  these  ideas,  or  forgetting  them 
quite,  or,  at  least,  by  never  boldly  naming  them  to  ourselves, 
only  thus  can  we  avoid  disgust." 

•  See  cJispter  on  "  Generosilj."  f  See  "  Life  in  Italy." 
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This  is  hoiv  Lord  Byron  understood  voluptuousness.  We 
might  mnltiply  such  quotations  without  end,  taking  them 
from  eveiy  period  of  his  life ;  all  would  prove  the  same 
thing. 

As  to  his  poetry  written  at  this  time,  especially  the  lyr- 
ical pieces  where  he  expresses  his  own  sentiments,  what  can 
there  be  more  chaste,  more  ethereal?  When  a  boy,  he  be- 
gins by  consigning  to  the  flames  a  whole  edition  of  hia  first 
poems,  on  account  of  a  single  one,  which  the  liev.  Dr.  Beech- 
er  considered  as  expressing  sentiments  too  warm  for  a  young 
man.  In  his  famous  satire,  written  at  twenty,  he  blames 
Moore's  poetry  for  its  effeminate  and  Epicurean  tendencies, 
and  he  stigmatized  as  evil  the  whole  poem  of  "  The  Auso- 
nian  Nun,"  and  all  the  sensualities  contained  in  it.  In  his 
"  Childe  Harold,"  his  Eastern  tales,  his  lyric  poema  above 
all,  where  he  displays  the  sentiments  of  his  own  heai-t,  every 
thing  is  chaste  and  ethereal.  The  way  in  which  the  public 
appreciated  these  poems  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
used  by  the  Rov.  Mr.  Dallas— the  living  type  of  Puritanism 
in  its  most  exaggerated  form  —  at  a  date  when,  through 
many  causes,  Lord  Byron  no  longer  even  enjoyed  his  good 
gracea 

"  After  1816,"  says  he  (the  time  at  which  Lord  Byron  left 
England),  "  I  had  no  more  personal  intercourse  with  him,  but 
I  continued  to  read  his  new  poems  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
until  he  brought  out '  Don  Jnan.'  That  I  perused  with  a  real 
sorrow  that  no  admiration  could  overcome.  Until  then  his 
truly  English  muse  had  despised  the  licentious  tone  belong- 
ing to  poets  of  low  degree.  But,  in  writing  '  Don  Juan,'  he 
allied  his  chaste  and  noble  j/enius  with  minds  of  that  stamp." 

And  then  he  adds,  nevertheless,  that  into  whatsoever  er- 
ror Lord  Byron  fell,  whatsoever  his  sin  (on  account  of  tho  be- 
ginning of  "  Don  Juan  "),  he  did  not  long  continue  to  mis  his 
pure  gold  with  base  metal,  but  ceased  to  sully  his  lyre  by  de- 
grees as  he  progressed  with  the  poem. 

Whether  Dallas  be  right  or  not  in  speaking  thus  of  "  Don 
Juan,"  we  do  not  wish  here  to  examine.  In  quoting  Ms 
worda,my  sole  desire  is  to  declare  that, until  the  appearance 
of  this  poem.  Lord  Byron's  muse  had  been,  even  for  a  Dal- 
las, the  fikaste  mitse  of  Albion.     This  avowal  from  such  a 
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man  is  worthy  of  note,  and  rendci-s  unnecessary  any  other 
quotation. 

We  must  not,  however,  pass  over  in  silence  Mr,  Gait's  very 
remarkable  opinion  on  thia  subject : — 

"  Certainly,"  says  he,  "  there  are  some  very  fine  composi- 
tions on  love  in  Lord  Byron's  works,  but  there  is  not  a  single 
line  among  the  thousand  he  wrote  which  shows  a  sexual  sen- 
timenti  "With  him,  all  breathes  the  purest  volnptaousness. 
All  is  vague  as  regards  love,  and  without  material  passion,  ex- 
cept in  the  delicious  rhythm  of  his  verses." 

And  elsewhere  be  says : — 

"It  is  most  singular  that,  with  all  hia  tender, passionate 
apostrophes  to  love.  Lord  Byron  shoiiM  not  once  have  associ- 
ated it  with  sensual  images.  Not  even  in  '  Don  Juan,'  where 
he  has  described  voluptuons  beanties  with  so  much  elegance." 

Then,  quotbg  from  "Hebrew  Melodies," — 

She  walks  is  Beauty. 
Sho  walks  in  beauty^  like  tlie  night 

Of  cloudleBB  climea  and  stany  skies ; 
And  all  (liBt'e  be«t  of  dark  and  bright 

Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes; 
Thns  mellow'd  to  that  tender  li^t 

Wbich  heaven  to  gandy  daj-  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 
Had  half  iinpair'd  the  nameless  grace 

Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face; 
Where  thoagbta  serenely   w  p 

How  pnre,  how  dear  th       d     11        pi 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  t!    t  1     w 

So  soft,  BO  calm,  yet    loq      f 
The  smiles  that  win,  tha  t   ts  th  t  t1 

Bnt  t«ll  of  days  In  );ood    ss    p  nt 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  b  1  w 

A  heart  whose  love  is        oc    t 

"  Behold  in  these  charming  lines,"  continues  Gait,  "  a  per- 
fect sample  of  his  ethereal  admiration,  his  immaterial  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  The  sentiment  contained  in  this  fine  poetry,"  says  he, 
"  beyond  all  doubt  belongs  to  the  highest  order  of  intellect- 
ual beauty ;"  and  it  seemed  proved  to  him  that  love,  in  Lord 
Byron,  was  rather  a  metapliysical  conception  than  a  sensual 
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passion.  He  remarked  that  even  when  Lord  Byron  recalls 
the  precocioua  feelinga  of  his  childhood  toward  his  little 
cousins — feelings  so  strong  as  to  make  him  lose  sleep,  appe- 
tite, peace ;  when  lie  describes  them,  still  unable  to  explain 
them — we  feel  that  they  were  passions  much  more  ethereal 
with  him  than  with  children  in  general. 

"It  should  be  duly  remarked,"  says  Gait, "  that  there  is  not 
a  single  circumstance  in  his  souvenirs  which  shows,  despite 
the  strength  of  their  natural  sympathy,  the  smallest  influence 
of  any  particular  attraction.  He  recollects  well  the  color  of 
her  hair,  the  shade  of  her  eyes,  even  the  dress  she  wore,  but 
lie  remembers  his  little  Mary  as  if  she  were  a  Peri,  a  pure 
spirit ;  and  it  does  not  appear' that  his  torments  and  his  wake- 
fulness haunted  with  the  thought  of  his  little  cousm,  were  in 
any  way  produced  by  jealousy,  or  doubt,  or  fears,  or  any 
other  consequence  of  paBsion." 

And  when  Gait  speaks  of  "Tasso's  Lament,"  he  expresses 
the  same  opinion,  namely,  that  in  his  writings  Lord  Byron 
treats  of  love  as  of  a  metaphysical  conception,  and  that  the 
fine  verses  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Tasso  would  still 
better  become  himself; — 

"  It  is  no  marvel — from  mj-  very  birlh 
My  soul  was  dnmk  with  love,  which  did  pervade 
And  mingle  with  whate'er  I  saw  on  earth: 
Of  objecta  all  inanimate  I  made 
Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers, 
And  rocks,  whereby  they  grew,  ft  Pafadise, 
Where  I  did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  dream'd  nncounted  hours." 

"  The  truth  is,"  adds  Gait,  by  way  of  conclusion,  "  that  no 
poet  has  ever  described  love  better  than  Lord  iJyron  in  that 
particular  ethereal  shade  ;— 

"  '  His  love  was  passion's  essence : — as  a  tree 
On  fire  by  lightninR,  with  ethereal  flame 
Kindled  he  was,  and  hlasted;  for  to  bo 
Thus,  and  enamoi'd,  were  m  him  the  same. 
But  his  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame, 
Nor  of  the  dead  -who  rise  upon  oar  dreams. 
But  of  ideal  beauty,  which  hecamo 
In  him  existence,  and  o'erflowing  teems 
Along  his  hurniog  page,  distemperM  though  it  seems.' " 

■'  Childe  Harold,'-  canto  iii.  stanza  T8. 

And  even  if  it  should  be  denied  that  love,  in  Lord  Byron's 
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writings,  as  indeed  in  himself,  was  pui-ely  metaphysical,  it 
must,  at  least,  be  acknowledged  that  it  was  chaste.  This 
would  be  more  easily  recognizable  if  the  letters  dictated  by 
his  heart,  if  his  love-letters,  were  known.  But  since  we  can 
not  open  these  intimate  treasures  of  Lis  heart  to  the  public, 
we  will  speak  of  those  given  us  in  his  writings,  and  we  will 
thence  draw  our  conclusions :  firstly,  in  regard  to  the  char- 
acters he  gives  to  all  his  heroines ;  secondly,  as  to  the  pictures 
he  makes  of  love  in  passages  where  he  speaks  seriously,  and 
in  his  own  name. 


LORD  BTEOS'S 

What  poet  ofenei^y  has  ever  painted  woman  more  chaste, 
more  gentle  and  sweet,  than  Lord  Byron? 

"  One  of  the  distinguishing  excellences  of  Lord  Byron," 
says  one  of  his  best  critics, "  is  that  which  may  be  found  in 
all  his  productions,  whether  romantic,  classical,  or  fentastieal, 
an  intense  sentiment  of  the  loveliness  of  woman,  and  the 
faculty,  not  only  of  drawing  individual  forms,  bat  likewise  of 
infusing  into  the  very  atmosphere  suiTounding  them,  the  es- 
sence of  beauty  and  love.  A  soft  roseate  hue,  that  seems  to 
penetrate  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  soul,  is  spread  over  them." 

More  than  any  other  genius.  Lord  Byron  had  the  magic 
power  of  conjuring  up  before  our  imagination  the  ideal  image 
of  his  subject.  He  was  not  at  all  perplexed  how  to  clothe 
his  ideas.  That  quality,  sq  sought  after  by  other  writers, 
and  so  necesssiry  for  hiding  faults,  was  quite  natural  to  him. 
When  he  describes  women,  a  few  rapid  strokes  sufBce  to  en- 
grave an  indelible  image  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Let  us 
take  for  examples: — 

Leila, in  the  "Giaour." 

Zuleika, in  the  "Bride  of  Abydos." 

Medora,  in  the  "  Corsair." 

Theresa,  in  "Mazeppa." 

Haidee,  in  "  Don  Juan." 

Adah, in  "Cain." 

The  gentle  Medora,  ensconced  within  the  solitary  tower 
where  she  awaits  her  Conrad,  is  fully  portrayed  in  the  melan- 
choly song  stealing  on  the  strings  of  her  guitar,  and  in  the 
tender,  chaste  Words  with  which  she  greets  her  lover. 
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Zaieika,  the  lovely,  inn  CLnt  iiid  pure  bnlo  ot  feeliiu,  lias 
lier  image  graven  in  the  fDlIow  mg  fine  linei  — 

"  Fair,  as  Iho  first  that  fell  of  won  ank  rJ 

When  on  that  dread  vet  lovely  Eerpdn    Em  1  ng 
Whose  image  the     was  stimpd  upon  her  mind 
But  once  beg    led — and  e  em  o  e  begu  I  ng 


Soft  aa  the  memory  of  1  nned  lo  e 
Pure,  as  the  prajer  yrhjoh  Childhood  wafta  abo\e. 
Was  she— the  daughter  of  that  rude  old  Chief, 
Who  met  the  maid  with  tears— but  not  of  grief. 

"Who  bath  not  proved  how  freely  words  essay 
To  fix  one  spark  of  Beauty's  heavenly  niy? 
Who  doth  not  feel,  until  his  failing  sight 
Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight, 
His  chan^ng  cheek,  hia  sinking  heart  confess 
The  might,  the  majesty  of  r,ovellnes3? 
Such  was  Zuleilia,  sneb  arouod  het  shone 
The  nameless  charms  nmnark'd  by  ber  alone— 
The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace. 
The  mind,  the  Music  breathing  from  her  face, 
Tbo  heart  whose  softness  harmonized  the  whole, 
And,  oh !  that  eye  wss  in  itself  a  Soul  I 

Her  graceful  arms  in  meekness  bending 

Across  her  gently-budding  breast; 
At  one  kind  word  those  arms  extending 

To  clasp  the  neck  of  him  who  blest 


Theresa's  form— 

Methiiiks  it  glides  before  me  now. 

Between  me  and  jon  chestnut's  bough, 
The  memory  is  so  quick  and  warm ; 

And  yet  I  find  no  words  to  tell 

The  shape  of  her  I  loved  so  well ; 

Sbe  bad  the  Asiatic  eye, 

Such  as  our  Turkish  neighborhood 
Hath  mingled  with  our  Polish  blood, 

Dark  as  above  us  is  the  sky; 

*  TliB  heroism  of  the  young  Zuleika,  says  Mr.  G.  Ellis  in  his  criticism,  h 
of  purity  and  loveliness.  Never  was  a  mora  perfect  character  traced 
greater  delicacy  and  truth ;  her  piety,  intelligence,  her  exquisite  sentimer 
duty  and  her  unalterable  love  of  truth  seem  born  in  her  soul  rather  than  acqi 
by  edncatlon.  She  is  ever  natural,  seductive,  aftectionate,  and  we  must  co 
that  her  afiection  for  Selim  is  well  placed. 
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But  through  it  Etote  a  fender  light, 
Like  the  first  moonriao  of  midnight; 
Large,  dark,  and  awiraming  in  the  stream, 
Which  Beem'd  to  melt  to  iis  own  beam; 
All  love,  half  languor,  and  half  lire, 
Like  aalnts  that  at  the  slake  expire. 
And  lift  their  raptured  looks  on  high, 
As  though  it  were  a  joy  to  die. 
A  brow  like  a  midsDmmcr  lake, 

Transparent  with  the  sun  therein 
When  waves  no  murmur  dare  to  make, 

And  heaven  beholds  her  face  within. 
A  cheek  and  lip— hut  why  proceed? 

1  loved  her  then,  I  love  her  still ; 
And  such  as  I  am,  love  indeed 

In  fierce  extremes — In  good  and  ill. 


Her  eye's  dark  charm  'twere  vain  to  tell. 
Bat  gaze  on  that  of  Ihe  Gaielle, 
It  will  assist  thy  fancy  well; 
As  lai^e,  as  languishingly  dark. 
But  Soul  beam'd  forth  in  every  spark 
That  darted  from  beneath  the  lid, 
Bright  89  the  jewel  of  Giamscbid, 
Yea,  Sotil,  and  should  onr  Prophet  say 
That  form  was  naught  but  breathing  clay, 
By  Allah !  I  would  answer  nar ; 
Though  on  Al-Sirat's  arch  I  Etood, 
Which  totters  o'er  the  fiery  flood. 
With  Paradise  within  my  view. 
And  all  his  Hoaris  beckoning  through. 
Oh!  who  yoong  Leila'a  glance  could  read 
And  keep  that  portion  rf  his  creed 
Which  sMth  that  woman  is  but  dust, 
A  soulless  toy  Ibr  tyrant's  Inst  ? 
On  her  might  Moflis  gaze,  and  own 
Tliat  through  her  eye  the  Immortal  shone ; 
On  her  fair  cheek's  unfading  hue 
The  young  pom^grauate's  blossoms  strew 
Tlieir  bloom  In  blushes  ever  new; 
Hei  hair  in  hvacinlhine  flow. 
When  left  to  roll  its  folds  helow, 
As  midst  her  handmaids  in  the  hall 
She  slood  Bnperior  to  them  all, 
Ilath  swept  (he  marble  where  her  feet 
Gleam'd  whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet 
Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth 
It  fell,  and  canght  one  stain  of  earth. 
The  cygnet  nobiy  walka  the  wattr; 
So  moved  on  earth  Ciroassia's  daughter — 
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The  lovelifiBt  bird  of  Frangnestan ! 
As  rears  her  crest  the  ruffled  Swan, 

And  epnms  tiie  waves  ivith  wings  of  pride, 

Along  the  banks  that  hound  her  tide ; 
Thus  rose  fair  Leila's  whiter  neck:— 
Thus  urm'd  with  beauty  would  she  checlf 
Intrasion's  glance,  till  Folly's  gaze 
Shrunk  from  the  charms  it  meant  to  praise. 
Thus  high  aud  graceful  was  her  gait ; 
Her  heart  as  tender  to  her  mate; 
Her  mate— stern  Hassan,  who  was  )ie? 
Alas!  that  n:ima  was  uot  for  thee  I 


Adah  is  the  wife  of  Cain.  It  is  especially  as  the  drama 
develops  itself  that  Lord  Byron  brings  out  the  full  charm  of 
Adah's  beautiful  nature — a  nature  at  once  primitive,  tender, 
generous,  and  Bihlical. 

Cats, 

Lncifir.     Approach  the  things  of  earth  most  Ijeaiitiful, 
And  judge  their  heauty  near. 

Cain.  I  Tiave  done  this — 

The  loveliest  thing  I  know  is  loveliest  nearest. 

Lacifer.  What  is  that? 

Cnfe.     My  Eisier  Adah.-AU  the  stars  of  heaven, 
The  deep  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world— 
The  hues  of  twilight — the  sun's  gorgeous  coming — 
His  BBttii^  Indescribable,  which  tills 
My  eyes  with  pleasant  tears  as  I  behold 
Him  sink,  and  feel  my  heart  float  softly  with  him 
Along  that  weitem  paradise  of  clouds — 
The  forest  shade — the  green  bough — the  bird's  voice— 
The  TOeper  bird's,  which  seams  to  sing  of  love, 

Aa  the  day  doses  over  Eden's  walls ; — 
All  these  are  nothing,  to  my  eyes  and  heart. 
Like  Adah's  &ce :  I  turn  from  earth  and  heaven 
To  gaze  on  it. 

Even  those  charming  children  of  Nature,  Haidee  and 
Dudh,  m  "  Don  Juan,"  and  the  Neuha,  in  "  The  Island," 
scarcely  meant  to  represent  more  than  the  visible  material 
part  of  the  ideal  woman  he  could  love  if  he  met  with  her — 
even  these  charming  creatures  possess  not  only  the  pagan 
beauty  of  form,  but  also  Christian  heauty,  that  of  the  soul : 
goodness,  gentleness,  tenderness.     Anil  it  is  also  to  be  re- 
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marked,  that  by  degrees,  as  time  wore  on,  Lord  Byron's  fe- 
male types  rose  in  the  moral  scale,  while  still  preserving  their 
adorable  charms,  and  their  harmony  with  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion wherein  ho  placed  them.  For  instance,  his  Ilaid^e,  in 
tho  second  canto  of"  Don  Jnan,"  written  at  Venice  in  1818, 
is  notworth,  morally,  the  Haid^e  of  the  fourth  canto,  written 
at  Ravenna  in  1820.  Beneath  his  pen  at  Ravenna,  the  adora- 
ble maiden  evidently  becomes  spiritualized.  This  may  be 
attributed  to  the  poet's  state  of  mind,  for  he  was  quite  differ- 
ent at  Ravenna  to  what  he  had  been  at  Venice.  The  portrait 
of  this  lovely  child  Is  certainly  very  charming  in  1818,  but, 
while  admiring  her  spotless  Grecian  brow,  her  beautiful  hair, 
large  Eastern  eyes,  and  noble  mouth,  we  can  not  help  remark- 
ing something  vague  and  undecided  about  her.  And  even 
in  those  fine  verses  where  he  says  that  Haid^e's  face  belongs 
to  a  type  inconceivable  for  human  thought,  and  still  more 
impossible  of  execution  for  mortal  chisel,  it  is  still  the  beauty 
of  form  that  he  shows  you ;  while  the  Haidee  of  Ravenna  is 
quite  spiritualized  in  all  her  exquisite  beauty. 

After  having  described  her  as  she  appeared  in  her  deli- 
cious Eastern  costume,  Lord  Byron  expresses  himself  in  these 
terms : — 

"Uer  hair's  long  aubuni  wavea  down  to  her  heel 
Flow'd  like  an  alpine  torrent,  whicii  the  sun 

Dyea  wiih  his  morning  light,— and  would  conceal 
Her  person  if  aliow'd  at  large  to  mn ; 

And  still  they  seein'd  resentfully  to  feel 

The  silkeii  fillet's  cnrb,  and  sought  to  shun 

Their  bonds,  whene'er  Eome  Zephyr,  caught,  began 

To  offer  his  jonng  pinion  as  her  fan. 

"  Round  ber  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life, 
The  very  air  seem'd  Lghtor  from  her  eyes, 

Thcv  were  so  soft  and  beautiful,  and  rife 
With  al!  we  can  ima^ne  of  the  shies. 

And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  grew  a  wife— 
Too  pure  evfn  for  tlie  purest  human  ties; 

Her  overpowering  presence  made  you  feel 

It  wonid  not  be  idolatry  to  kneel." 

And,  describing  the  whiteness  of  her  skin,  he  says : — 

"Day  ne'er  will  break 
On  monnlain-tops  more  heavenly  wliite  than  her; 
The  eve  might  doubt  of  it  were  well  awake. 
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In  tlie  sixth  canto  of  "  Don  Juan  " — the  hero  Tjcing  in  tlic 
midst  of  aharem — all  his  sympathies  are  for  Dudti,  a  beautiful 
Cireassian,  who  unites  to  all  the  charms,  all  the  moral  quali- 
ties that  a  slave  of  the  harem  might  possess.  This  is  the  por- 
trait which  Lord  Byron  draws ; — 

"A  kind  of  Bleepy  VenuB  Beem'd  Dudii, 

Yet  very  fit  to  'murder  sleep '  in  those 

Wbo  gazed  upon  her  cheek's  transcendent  hne, 

Her  Attic  forehead  and  her  Phidian  noso. 


' '  Dudu,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  sweet  creatnre, 
Not  very  dashing,  but  extremely  winning. 

With  the  most  regulated  charms  of  feature, 

Which  painters  can  not  catch  like  faces  einnii^ 

Against  proportion — the  wild  strokes  of  nataro 
Which  they  hit  off  at  once  in  the  htgimiini;, 

Full  of  expression,  riglit  or  wrong,  that  strike. 

And,  pleasing  or  unpleasing,  still  are  like. 

"But  she  was  a  soft  landscape  of  mild  earth, 

Wbeie  all  was  harmony,  and  calm,  and  quiet, 

Lnxuriant,  budding;  cheerful  without  mirth. 
Which,  if  not  happiness,  is  much  more  nigh  it 

Than  are  your  mighty  passions  and  so  forth, 

Which  some  call  'the  sublime:'  I  wish  they'd  try  it 

I've  seen  your  stormy  seas  and  stormy  women, 

And  pity  lovers  rather  more  than  seamen. 


And  serious  mora  than  pensive,  and  sar 
t  may  bo,  mora  than  either:  not  unholy 

Her  thoughts,  at  least  till  now,  appear 
[lie  strangest  tiling  was,  beauteous,  she  w 

Unconscious,  albeit  turn'd  of  quick    " 

ihe  never  thought  about  herself  at  all. 


As  to  Ncuha,  the  daughter  of  Ocean  (in  "The  Island"), 
s  last  creation,  she  is,  indeed,  the  daughter  of  Nature  also. 
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and  no  leas  admirable  than  her  sister  Haidee,  but  elie  is  etill 
more  higlily  endowed  in  a  moral  sense  :-^ 

"The  infant  of  an  infant  world,  as  pure 
Troin  nature — lovely,  warm,  and  premahuo ; 
Dusky  like  night,  but  night  wiHi  all  her  stars, 
Or  cavern  sparkling  with  its  native  apars ; 
With  eyes  that  were  a  language  and  a  spell, 
A  form  like  Aphrodite's  in  her  shell, 
With  all  her  loves  around  her  on  the  deep, 
VoluptuoDS  OS  the  first  approach  of  sleep ; 
Tet  full  of  life— for  through  her  tropic  eheefc 
The  blush  would  mate  ila  way,  and  ail  hut  speak: 
The  sun-bom  blood  suffused  her  neck,  and  threw 
O'er  Iicr  clear  nut-brown  skin  a  lucid  hue, 
Like  corai  reddening  through  the  darken'd  wave. 
Which  draws  the  diver  to  the  crimson  cave. 
Such  was  this  daughter  of  the  southern  seas. 
Herself  a  billon-  in  her  energies. 
To  bear  the  bark  of  others'  happiness. 
Nor  feel  a  sorrow  till  their  joy  grew  less : 
Her  wild  and  warm  yet  ^thfnl  bosom  knew 
No  joy  like  what  it  gave ;  her  hopes  ne'ei  drew 
Aught  from  experience,  that  chill  touchstone,  whoso 
Sad  proof  reduces  all  things  from  their  hues: 
She  faar'd  no  ill,  because  she  know  it  not." 

When,  after  tlie  combat,  she  arrives  in  her  hark  to  save 
Toi'quil,  the  poet  exclaims : 

"And  who  the  first  that  springing  on  the  strand, 
Leap'd  like  a  nereid  from  her  shell  to  land, 
With  dark  but  brilliant  skin,  and  dewy  eye 
Shining  with  love,  and  hope,  and  constancv? 
Neuha— the  fon<1,  the  faithful,  the  adored— 
Her  heart  on  Torqnil'a  like  a  toiient  po«r'd ; 
And  smiled,  and  wept,  and  near,  and  nearer  clasp'd 
As  If  to  be  assured  'twas  j^  she  grasp'd ; 
Shuddered  to  see  his  yet  warm  wound,  and  then. 
To  find  it  trivial,  smiled  and  wept  again. 
She  was  a  warrior's  daughter,  and  could  bear 
Such  sights,  and  feel,  and  mourn,  but  not  despair. 
Her  lover  lived, — nor  foes  nor  fears  could  blight, 
That  full-blown  moment  in  its  all  delight : 
Joy  trickled  in  her  tears,  joy  filled  the  sob 
That  rock'd  her  heart  till  almost  beard  to  throb ; 
And  paradise  was  breathing  in  the  sigh 
Of  nature's  child  in  nature's  ecstasy." 

"  All  these  sweet  creations  reahze  the  idea,  formed  from 
all  time,  of  surpassing  loveliness,  of  gentleness  with  passion," 
justly  observes  Monsieur  Nisard — he  who,  in  his  very  clever 
sketch  of  the  illustrious  poet,  so  often  forms  en-oneoiis  judg- 
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ments  of  Lord  Byron.  For  he  also  accepted  hioi  as  he  was 
presented — namely,  as  the  victim  of  calumny  and  prejudice  ; 
or  else  he  considered  him  after  a  system,  examining  only 
some  passages  and  one  single  period  of  the  man's  and  the 
poefs  life,  instead  of  taking  the  whole  cai-eer  and  the  general 
spirit  of  his  writings, — a  method  also  perceivable  in  his  ap- 
preciation of  Lord  Byron's  female  characters. 

Indeed  Monsieur  Nisai-d  evidently  only  speaks  of  the  Me- 
doras,  Zuleikas,  Leilas,  and  in  general  of  all  the  types  in  his 
Eastern  poems,  and  appertaining  to  his  first  period :  most 
fascinating  beings  undoubtedly,  true  emanations  of  the  pur- 
est and  most  passionate  love,  but  yet  as  morally  inferior  to 
the  Angiolinas,  Myrrhas,  Josephines,  Auroras,  as  his  poems 
of  the  first  period  are  intellectually  inferior  to  those  of  the 
second,  beginning  with  the  third  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold," 
and  as  civilized  Christian  woman  is  superior  to  a  woman  in 
the  harem.  But  Monaiewr  Nisard,  who  has  a  very  systera- 
matic  way  of  judging  things — wishing  to  prove  that  Lord  By- 
ron's loves  were  quite  lawless  ia  their  ungovernable  strength, 
filling  the  whole  soul  to  the  absorption  of  every  other  senti- 
ment and  interest  (which  might,  indeed,  perhaps  he  said  of 
the  personages  in  his  Eastern  poems),  and  not  able,  without 
contradicting  himself,  to  assert  the  same  as  regards  the  love 
and  devotion  shown  by  the  heroic  Myn-has  and  virtuous  An- 
giolinas, and  other  dramatic  types,  all  so  different  one  from 
the  other — has  been  obliged  to  omit  all  mention  of  them, 
thus  sharing  an  error  common  to  vain,  ignorant  critics.  Yet 
these  delightful  creatures  all  resemble  each  other  in  the 
one  faculty  of  loving  passionately  and  chastely,  for  that  is 
a  quality  which  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  woman,  and 
Lord  Byron's  own  qualities  must  always  have  drawn  it 
out  in  her.  But  there  is  something  far  beyond  beauty  and 
passion  in  these  noble  and  heroic  creations  of  his  second 
manner. 

"  Where  shall  we  find,"  says  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 
"  a  purer,  higher  character  than  that  of  Angiolina,  in  the 
'  Doge  of  Venice  ?'  Among  all  Shakspeare's  female  characters 
there  is  certainly  not  one  more  true,  and  not  onJy  true  and 
natural,  which  would  be  slight  merit,  bat  true  as  a  type  of 
the  highest,  rarest  order  in  human  nature.     Let  us  stop  here 
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for  a  moment,  we  are  on  no  common  grouncT  ;  the  character 
of  Angiolina  has  not  yet  been  understood." 

Bulwer  then  quotes  the  scene  between  Marian  and  Angi- 
olina, and  after  having  pointed  out  its  moral  beauty,  ex- 
claims : — 

"  What  a  deep  sentiment  of  the  dignity  of  virtue !  An- 
giolina does  not  even  conceive  that  she  can  be  suspected,  or 
that  the  insult  oifered  her  required  any  other  justification 
than  the  indignation  of  public  opinion," 

And  Bulwer  goes  on  to  quote  the  verses  where  Marian 
asks  Angiolina  if,  when  she  gave  her  hand  to  a  man  of  age 
Bo  disproportioned,  and  of  a  character  so  opposite  to  her  own, 
she  loved  this  spouse,  this  friend  of  her  family;  and  wheth- 
er, before  maiTiage,  her  heart  had  not  beat  for  some  noble 
youth  more  worthy  to  be  the  husband  of  beauty  like  hers ; 
or  whether  since,  she  had  met  with  some  one  who  might  have 
aspired  to  her  lovely  self.  And  after  Angioiina's  admirable 
reply,  Bulwer  says  ; — 

"  Is  not  this  conception  equal  at  least  to  that  of  Desde- 
mona  ?  Is  not  her  heart  equally  pure,  serene,  tender,  and  at 
the  same  time  passionate,  yet  with  love,  not  material  but 
actual,  which,  according  to  I?3ato,  gives  a  visible  torm  to  vir- 
tue, and  then  admits  of  no  other  rival.  Yet  this  sublime  no- 
ble woman  had  no  cold  stifiness  in  her  nature  ;  she  forgives 
Steno,  but  not  from  the  cold  height  of  her  chastity, 

" '  If,'  said  she  to  the  indignant  page, '  oh  1  if  this  false  and 
light  calumniator  were  to  shed  his  blood  on  account  of  thia 
absurd  calumny,  never  from  that  moment  would  my  heart 
experience  an  hour's  happiness,  nor  enjoy  a  tranquil  shira- 
ber.'" 

"Here,"  says  Bulwer,  "the  reader  should  remark  with 
what  delicate  artifice  the  tenderness  of  sex  and  charity 
heighten  and  warm  the  snowy  coldness  of  her  ethereal  supe- 
riority. What  a  union  of  all  woman's  finest  qualities  I  Pride 
that  disdains  calumny;  gentleness  that  forgives  it!  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  simply  grand  than  the  whole  of  this  charac- 
ter, and  the  stoiy  which  enhances  it.  An  old  man  of  eighty 
is  the  husband  of  a  young  woman,  whose  heart  preserves  the 
calmness  of  purity;  no  love  episode  comes  to  disturb  her 
serene  course,  no  impure,  dishonorable  jealousy  casts  a  shade 
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on  her  bright  name.  She  treads  her  path  through  a  life  of 
difRculties,  hke  some  angelic  nature,  though  quite  human  by 
the  form  she  wears." 

Wishing  only  to  call  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  female 
characters  he  ereated,  without  reference  to  the  other  beauties 
contained  in  the  work,  we  shall  continue  to  quote  Bulwer  for 
the  second  of  these  admirable  creations  of  womankind  in  his 
dramas,  namely,  Myrrha.  After  having  praised  that  magnif- 
icent tragedy  "  Sardanapalua,"  he  adds : — 

"  But  the  principal  beauty  of  this  drama  is  the  conception 
of  Myrrha.  This  young  Greek  slave,  so  tender  and  coura- 
geous, in  love  with  her  lord  and  master,  yet  sighing  after  her 
liberty ;  adoring  equally  her  natal  land  and  the  gentle  bar- 
barian :  what  a  new  and  dramatic  combination  of  sentiments ! 
It  is  in  this  conflict  of  emotions  that  the  master's  hand  shows 
itself  with  happiest  triumph. 

"The  heroism  of  this  beautiful  Ionian  never  goes  beyond 
nature,  yet  stops  only  at  sublimest  limits.  The  proud  mel- 
ancholy that  blends  with  her  character,  when  she  thinks  of 
her  fatherland ;  her  ardent,  generous,  unse^ish  love,  her  pas- 
sionate desire  of  elevating  the  soul  of  Sardanapalus,  so  as  to 
justify  her  devotion  to  him,  the  earnest  yfet  sweet  severity 
that  reigned  over  her  gentlest  qnalities,  showing  her  faithful 
and  fearless,  capable  of  sustaining  with  a  firm  hand  the  torch 
that  was  to  consume  on  the  sacred  pile  (according  to  her  re- 
ligion) botli  Assyrian  and  Greek ;  ^1  these  combinations  are 
the  resnit  of  the  purest  sentiments,  the  noblest  art.  The  last 
words  of  Myn-ha  on  the  funereal  pyre  are  in  good  keeping 
with  the  grand  conception  of  her  character.  With  the  natu- 
ral aspirations  of  a  Greek,  her  thoughts  turn  at  this  moment 
to  her  distant  clime ;  but  still  tliey  come  back  at  the  same 
time  to  her  lord,  who  is  beside  her,  and  blending  almost  in  one 
sigh  the  two  contrary  affections  of  her  soul,  Myn-ha  cries: — 

And  loTeliea 

He  thoQ  still  tree  and  besntiful,  and  far 

Aloof  from  di^olation  !     My  last  prayer 

Was  for  thee,  my  lost  thoughts,  save  cue,  were  of  tlipe  ! 

Sar.     And  that? 

Myr.  Ifl  yours." 

"Tlie  principal  charm,"  says  Moore,  "  and  the  life-gi 
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angel  of  this  tragedy,  is  Mytrha,  a  beautiful,  heroic,  devoted, 
ethereal  creature,  enamored  of  the  generous,  infatuated  mon- 
arch, yet  ashamed  of  loving  a  barbarian,  and  using  all  her  in- 
fluence over  him  to  elevate  as  well  as  gild  his  life,  and  to  arm 
him  agtunst  the  terror  of  his  end.  Her  voluptuousness  is 
that  of  the  heart,  her  heroism,  that  of  the  affections," 

Another  admirable  character,  full  of  Christian  beauty,  is 
that  of  Josephine  in  "Werner." 

"  Josephine,"  said  the  "  Revievf ,"  when  "  Werner  "  appear- 
ed, "  is  a  model  of  real  spotless  virtue,  A  true  woman  in 
her  perfection,  not  only  does  she  preserve  the  chai-acter  of 
her  sex  by  her  general  integrity,  but  she  also  possesses  a  wife's 
tender,  sweet,  and  constant  affection.  She  cherishes  and  con- 
soles her  afflicted  husband  through  all  the  adversities  of  his 
destiny  and  the  consequences  of  bis  faults. 

"  Italian  by  birth,  the  contrast  between  the  beauties  and 
circumstances  of  her  native  country  compared  with  the  front- 
iers of  Silesia,  where  a  pretty  feudal  tyranny  exists,  displays 
still  more  the  fine  sentiments  that  characterize  her." 

We  shall  close  this  long  list  of  admirable  conceptions 
(which  one  quits  with  regret,  so  great  is  their  charm)  by  giv- 
ing some  extracts  from  the  portrait  be  was  engaged  on,  when 
death,  alas !  caused  the  pencil  to  drop  from  his  fingera :  we 
mean  Aurora  Raby  in  "  Don  Juan :" — 

"Aurora  Raby,  a  young  star  who  shouB 

vply  being,  Boaroely  foriu'd  or  moulded, 


A  rose  with  all  its  s 

weetest  leaves  yet  folded 

"Early  In  years,  and  yet  more  Infantine 

In  eyes  whioh  sadly  shone,  as  seraphs'  shine. 
All  yonth— but  with  an  aspect  beyond  tiir 

Moumfu!— but  mournful  of  another's  crinii 
She  look'd  ns  if  she  sat  by  Eden's  door, 
And  grieved  for  those  who  could  return  no  ir 

And  then  :— 

■'  She  was  a  Catholic, 
As  far  as  her  ow 

too,  sincere,  austere, 
n  gentle  heart  allow'd." 

And  again  :— 

"  Slie  gazed  upon  a  w 

orld  she  scarcely  krew, 
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)wer,  thus  tpiietly  she  grew, 
ler  heart  Eoreiii  within  its  zone, 
e  in  the  Lomago  wllich  she  draw: 
leem'd  as  seated  on  a  tbrone 
LO  anrrounding  world,  and  sttonfi 
rength— most  etrange  in  one  so  vol 


"The  difference  in  them 
Was  such  as  lies  between  a  flower  and  gem." 

"  Doji  Juan,"  canto  xt. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  Lord  Byron's  ideal  of  womankind, 
let  us  mark  with  what  sentiments  they  inspired  him,  and  in 
what  way  love  always  presented  itself  to  his  heart  or  his 
imagination.  Ever  dealing  out  toward  him  the  same  meas- 
ure of  justice  and  truth,  people  have  gone  on  complacently 
repeating  that  his  love  sometimes  became  a  very  frenzy,  or 
anon  degenerated  into  a  sensation  raither  than  a  sentiment. 
And  his  poetry  has  been  asserted  to  contain  proof  of  this 
in  the  actions,  characters,  and  words  of  the  pei^ons  there 
portrayed.  I  think,  then,  that  the  best  way  of  ascertain- 
ing the  degree  of  truth  belonging  to  these  asseverations,  is 
to  let  him  speak  himself,  on  this  sentiment,  at  all  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  his  life : — 

"Tes,  Love  indeed  is  light  from  lieaven; 

A  spark  of  that  immortlll  Hre 
With  angclB  shared,  hy  AUah  given 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 
Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above, 
But  Heaven  itself  descends  in  love ; 
A  feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught, 
To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thouglit; 
A  Bay  of  Him  who  focm'd  the  whole; 
A  Glory  circling  round  the  soul! 
I  grant  my  love  imperfect,  all 
That  mortals  by  the  name  miscall ; 
Then  deem  it  evil,  what  thou  wilt; 
But  say,  ob  say,  hen  was  not  guilt  I 
She  was  my  life's  wnerring  light: 
That  qucnch'd,  what  beam  shall  hreak  my  night?" 


In  1817,  at  Venice,  when  his  heai't,  at  twenty-nine  years 
of  age,  was  devoid  of  any  real  love,  and  had  even  arrived  at 
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never  loving,  although  suffering  deeply  from  the  void  thus 
created,  Lord  Byron  giving  vent  to  his  feelings  wrote  thua : — 

"Oh]  thnt  the  Desert  were  my  dweUloE-plaoe, 
With  one  f^r  Spirit  for  my  minister, 
That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race, 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her! 
Yc  elements  ! — in  who^e  ennobling  slir 
I  feel  myself  exalted— Can  ye  not 
Accord  me  sucli  a  being?    Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot? 
Though  with  them  to  conTerse  can  rarely  be  our  lot."* 

At  the  same  period,  he  also  unveils  his  soul,  in  guessing 
that  ofTasso: — 

"And  with  my  years  my  soul  began  to  pant 
With  feelings  of  etranga  tnmult  and  soft  pain ; 
And  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  One  Want, 
But  undefined  and  wardering,  till  the  day 
I  found  the  thing  I  sought— and  that  was  thee ; 
And  then  I  lost  my  being,  all  to  be 
Absorb'd  in  thine;  the  world  was  pass'd  away; 
T/iou  didst  annihilate  the  earth  to  me!" 

"  The  Lament  of  Tasso." 

A  short  time  after,  having  described  the  charm  of  the  pine 
forest  at  Ravenna,  seen  by  twilight,  he  begins  to  paint  the 
happiness  of  two  loving  hearts — of  Juan  and  Haidee,  and 

says  :— 

"Young  Juan  and  his  lady-love  were  left 

To  their  own  hearts'  most  sweet  societv; 
Even  Time  the  pitiless  in  sorrow  cleft 

With  hia  rude  scyEhe  such  gentle  bosoms. 

They  could  not  be 
Meant  to  grow  old,  hut  die  in  liappv  spring. 
Before  one  charm  or  hope  had  taken  wing. 


"Their  faces  were  not  nuule  for  wrinkles,  their 

Pure  blood  to  stagnate,  their  great  hearts  to  fail! 
The  blanlc  grav  was  not  made  to  bloat  their  hair, 
..    But  like  the  climes  that  know  nor  snow  nor  hail. 
They  were  all  summer-irghGiing  mlgllt  RBcail 

And  shiver  them  to  ashes,  but  to  trail 
A  long  and  snake-like  life  of  dull  decay 
Was  not  for  them— tbay  had  too  little  clay. 
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"Tliev  were  alone  once  more;  for  them  to  ba 
ThuB  was  another  Eden ;  they  were  never 

Weary,  unless  when  separate :  the  trea 

Cut  from  ils  forest  loot  of  years— the  river 

Damn'd  fitxn  its  fountain — the  child  from  the  Isneo 
And  breast  maternal  wean'd  at  once  forever,— 

Would  wither  less  than  these  two  torn  apart; 

Alas !  there  is  no  instinct  like  the  heart. 


Whom  tlie  gods  love  die  young,'  was  said  of  yore. 
And  many  deatlis  do  they  escape  by  this : 

?he  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  elays  even  mi 
The  death  of  friendeliip,  love,  youth,  all  that  is, 

Except  mere  breath; 


"Haidee  and  Juan  thought  not  of  the  dead. 

The  heavens,  and  earth,  and  air,  aeem'd  made  for 

They  found  no  fault  with  Time,  save  that  he  fled; 

They  saw  not  in  themselves  anght  to  condemn ; 


"Moons  changing  had  roU'd  on,  and  changeless  fonnd 
Those  their  bright  rise  hai  lighted  to  such  joys 
As  rarely  (hey  bebeM  throughout  thar  round ; 

And  these  were  not  of  the  rain  kind  whicli  cloys, 
for  theirs  were  buoyant  sjJrits,  never  bound 

By  the  mere  senses ;  and  that  which  destroys 
Most  love,  possession,  unto  them  appear'd 
A  thing  which  each  endearment  more  endear'd- 


"Oh  heaDtifnll  and  rare  as  beautiful! 

But  theirs  was  love  in  which  the  mind  delights 
To  lose  itself,  when  Ihe  old  world  grows  dull. 

And  we  are  sick  of  it3  hack  sounds  and  sights, 
Intrigues,  adventures  of  the  common  school, 
Its  petty  passions,  marriages,  and  fliglite, 
Where  Hymen's  torch  bat  brands  cna  siruuipji  mure. 
Tt'Iiose  hnsbond  only  knows  her  not  a  wh — re. 


"Hard  words;  harsh  truth; 

Enough.— The  faithful  a 

"Who  never  found  a  single 

What  was  it  made  them 
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Tonng  innate  feelings  all  hSTO  felt  below, 

Which,  perish  in  the  resr,  but  in  them  were 
Inherent;  what  we  mortals  call  romsiDtic, 
And  always  envy,  though  we  deem  it  frantic. 


n  others  a  fad 
in  them  their 


"They  gazed  upon  the  sunset:  'tis  an  hour 
Dear  unto  all,  but  dearest  to  tieir  eves, 

For  it  had  made  them  ivhat  they  wera :  the  power 
Of  lovo  had  first  o'erwhelra'd  them  from  such  skies, 

Wlien  happiness  Lad  been  their  only  dower, 

And  twilight  saw  them  link'd  in  passion's  ties ; 

Charm'd  with  each  other,  all  things  charm'd  that  hrought 

Tbe  past  still  welcome  as  the  present  thougbt. 


"Juan  and  Haidfia  gazed  upon  each  other 

With  swimming  looks  of  speechless  tendemeaa, 

Which  mix'd  all  feelings,  friend,  child,  lovBr,  brother 
All  that  the  best  can  mingle  and  express 

When  two  pure  hearts  are  pour'd  in  one  another, 
And  love  too  much,  and  yet  can  not  lovt  less ; 

But  almost  eancHfj  the  sweet  excess 

By  the  Immortal  wish  and  power  to  bbss. 


Mis-din  each  otl; 

ler's 

an 

ms,  t 

md  hear 

t  in  heart. 

Why  did  they 

Ih. 

end 

ie?-the 

y  iiad  livi 

Slionld  an  hour'ci 

bid  them  bi 

Years  couM  bu 

t  br: 

ing 

the 

m  cruel 

things  or 
"Do«. 

wrong." 

It  was  this  love  which  caused  Campbell  the  poet  to  say : 
"  If  the  love  of  Juan  and  Haid^e  is  not  pure  and  innocent, 
and  expressed  with  delicacy  and  propriety,  then  may  we  at 
once  condemn  and  blot  out  this  tender  passion  of  the  soul 
from  the  list  of  a  poet's  themes.  Then  must  we  shut  our  eyes 
and  harden  our  hearts  against  that  passion  which  swaya  our 
whole  existence,  and  quite  become  mere  creatures  of  hypoc- 
risy and  formality,  and  accuse  Milton  himself  of  madnesB." 

At  Ravenna,  where  lord  Byron  composed  so  many  sab- 
lime  worts,  he  also  wrote  "Sardanapalus"  and  "  Heaven  and 
Earth."  He  was  then  thirty-two  years  of  age.  The  love 
predominating  in  those  two  dramas  is  that  which  swayed 
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his  own  fioul,  the  same  eeatiment  which,  a  yeai-  later,  also  in- 
spired the  heautifiil  poem  composed  on  his  way  from  Raven- 
na to  Pisa. 

No  quotation  could  convey  an  idea  of  the  noble  energetic 
feeling  animating  these  two  dramas,  for  adequate  language 
18  wanting ;  impervious  to  words,  the  sentiment  they  con- 
tain is  like  a  spirit  peiTading,  or  a  ray  of  light  warming  and 
niuminating  them. 

They  require  to  be  read  throughout.  I  prefer  to  quote 
his  words  on  love,  in  the  16th  canto  of  "Don  Juan,"  and  in 
"The  Island,"  because  they  are  the  last  traced  by  his  pen. 
Written  a  few  days  previous  to  his  fatal  departure  for  Greece, 
it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  sentunent  which  dictated  them 
was  the  same  that  accompanied  him  to  his  last  hour. 


In  him  aoi 

me  feeling 

;s  he  had  lately  lost, 

harden'ci ; 

feelings  t 

[hicli,  perhaps  ideal, 

c  30  diTinc 

1,  that  I  n 

™st  deem  them  real: 

"The  loYB  of  higher  things  and  better  days; 

The  unbounded  hope,  and  heavenly  ignorance 
Of  what  is  call'd  the  world,  and  the  world's  ways ; 

The  momenta  when  we  gather  from  a  glanco 
More  joy  than  team  all  fnture  ptide  or  praise. 

Which  kindle  manhood,  i>ut  can  ne'er  entrance 
The  heart  in  an  existence  of  its  own, 
Of  which  another's  bosom  is  the  zone."* 

And  then,  in  describing  the  happiness  of  two  lovers,  in 
his  poem  of  "  The  Island,"  a  few  days  before  setting  out  for 
Greece,  he  says  again  : — 

"  Like  martyrs  revel  in  their  flinflml  pjTe, 
With  such  (levotJon  to  their  ecstasy. 
That  life  knows  no  snch  raptuTS  as  to  die ; 
And  die  they  do ;  for  earthly  life  has  naught 
Matoh'd  with  that  burst  of  nature,  even  in  thought ; 
And  all  our  dreams  of  better  life  above 
But  close  in  one  eternal  gush  of  love." 

After  speaking  of  the  religious  enthusiast,  and  saying  that 
bis  Boul  preceded  his  dust  to  heaven,  he  adds : — 
*  See  "  Don  Juan,"  canto  xvi. 
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"Is  lova  less  potent?     No— Ws  path  is  troa, 
Alike  uplifted  glorioufllj'  to  God; 
Ot  link'd.  to  all  we  know  of  heaven  below, 
The  other  better  self,  whoso  Joy  or  woe 

But  enough  of  quotations;  and  now  what  poet  has  ever 
written  or  spoken  of  love  with  words  and  images  more  chaste, 
more  truly  welling  from  his  own  heart  ?  We  feel  that  he 
has  given  us  the  key  to  that.  And'  if,  after  all  these  demon- 
strations, there  still  remain  any  readers  who  continue  to  ac- 
cept as  true  the  pleasantries,  satires,  and  mystifications  con- 
tained in  some  of  his  verses,  I  do  not  pretend  to  write  for 
them.  They  are  to  be  pitied,  but  there  is  no  hope  of  con- 
vincing them,'  That  depends  on  their  quality  of  mind.  The 
only  thing  possible,  then,  is  to  recall  some  of  those  anecdotes 
which,  while  justifying  them  in  a  measure,  yet  at  the  same 
time  illustrate  Lord  Byron's  way  of  acting.  I  will  select 
one.  When  Lord  Byron  was  at  Pisa  a  friend  of  Shelley's, 
whom  he  sometimes  saw,  had  formed  a  close  intimacy  with 

Lady  B ,  a  woman  of  middle-age  butof  high  birth.     The 

tie  between  them  was  evidently  the  result  of  vanity  on  Mi-. 

M 'a  side,  and,  as  she  was  the  mother  of  a  large  family, 

it  was  doubly  imperative  on  her  to  be  respectable.    But  that 

did  not  prevent  Mr.  M from  boasting  of  his  success,  and 

even  {that  he  might  be  believed)  from  going  into  disgusting 
details  in  his  eagerness  for  praise. 

One  day  that  Mr,  M was  in  the  same  salon  (at  Mrs. 

Sh 's  honse)  with  Lord  Byron  and  the  Countess  G— — , 

the  conversation  turned  upon  women  and  love  in  general, 

whereupon  Mr,  M lauded  to  the  skies  the  devotedness, 

constancy,  and  truth  of  the  sex.  When  he  had  finished  his 
sentimental  "  tirade,"  Lord  Byron  took  up  the  opposite  side, 
going  on  as  Don  Juan  or  Childe  Harold  might.  It  was  easy 
to  see  ho  was  playing  a  part,  and  that  his  words,  partly  in 
jest,  partly  ironical,  did  not  express  his  thoughts.  Never- 
theless they  gave  pain  to  Mme.  G ,  and,  as  soon  as  they 

were  alone,  Lord  Byron  having  asked  her  why  she  was  sad, 
she  told  him  the  cause. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  grieved  you,"  said  he,  "  but  how 
could  you  think  that  I  was  talking  seriously  ?" 

"  I  did  not  think  it,"  she  said,  "  hut  those  who  do  not 
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know  you  -will  believe  all ;  M will  not  fail  to  repeat 

your  words  as  if  they  were  yooi-  real  opinions;  and  the 

world,  knowing  neither  him  nor  you,  will  remain  convinced 
that  he  is  a  man  full  of  nohle  sentiments,  and  you  a  real  Don 
Juan,  not  indeed  your  own  charming  youth,  but  Molifere's 
Don  Juan !" 

"Very  probably,"  said  Lord  Byron;   "and  that  will  bo 

another  true  page  to  adcl  to  M 's  note-book.     I  can't  help 

it.    I  couldn't  resist  the  temptation  of  punishing  M for 

his  vanity.  All  those  eulogiums  and  sentimentalities  about 
women  were  to  make  us  believe  how  charming  they  had  al- 
ways been  toward  him,  how  they  had  always  appreciated 
his  merits,  and  how  passionately  in  love  with  him   Lady 

B is  now.     My  words  were  meant  to  throw  water  on 

hia  imaginary  Are." 

Alas !  it  was  on  such  false  appearances  that  they  made 
up,  then  and  since,  the  Lord  Byron  still  believed  in  by  the 
generality  of  persons. 

Lord  Byron  by  his  marriage  gave  another  pledge  of  hav- 
ing renounced  the  foibles  of  the  heart  and  the  allui-ements 
of  the  senses ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  he  redeemed  hia 
word.  If,  through  susceptibility  or  any  other  defect.  Lady 
Byron,  going  back  to  the  past  or  trusting  to  vile,  revenge- 
ful, and  interested  spies,  did  not  know  how  to  understand 
him,  all  Lord  Byron's  friends  did,  whether  or  not  they  dared 
to  say  so.  And  he  himself,  who  never  could  tell  a  lie,  has 
assured  us  of  his  married  fidelity.*  His  life  in  Switzerland 
was  devoted  to  study,  retreat,  and  even  austerity.  How  lit- 
tle this  stood  him  in  stead  with  his  enemies  is  well  known, 
"  I  never  lived  in  a  more  edifying  manner  than  at  Geneva," 
he  said  to  Mr.  Medwin.  "My  reputation  has  not  gained  by 
it.  Kevertheless,  when  there  is  mortification,  there  ought 
to  be  a  reward."! 

Wlien  he  arrived  at  Milan  many  ladies  belonging  to  the 
great  world  were  most  anxious  to  know  him ;  these  presenta- 
tions were  proposed  to  him,  and  he  refused.  As  to  his  life 
at  Venice,  a  wicked  sort  of  romance  has  been  made  of  it,  by 
exaggerating  most  ordinary  things,  and  heaping  invention 
upon  invention ;  hut  this  has  been  explained  with  sufficient 

•  See  chapter  on  MarriHsc.  f  Medwin,  p.  13. 
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detail  in  another  chapter,  where  all  the  different  causes  of 
these  exaggerations  have  been  shown  in  their  just  measure 
ofti-nth.* 

Here,  then,  I  will  only  say,  tJiat  if,  on  arriving  at  Venice, 
he  i-elaxed  his  austerity  to  lead  the  life  common  to  young 
men  without  legitimate  ties:  if,  under  the  iafluence  of  that 
lovely  sky,  he  did  not  i-emain  insensible  to  the  songs  of  tlie 
beautiful  Adiiatic  siren,  nor  trample  iinder  foot  the  few 
flowers  fate  scattered  on  his  path,  to  make  amends  perhaps 
for  the  thoros  that  had  bo  long  beset  it;  if  he  sometimes  ac- 
cepted distractions  in  tlie  form  of  light  pleasures,  as  well  as 
in  the  form  of  study ,f  did  he  not  likewise  always  impose 
hard  laborious  occupation  upon  his  mind,  thus  cliaining  it 
to  beautiful  immaterial  things  ?  Did  his  intelleetnal  activity 
slacken  ?  Was  his  soul  less  enei^etic,  less  sublime  ?  The 
works  of  genius  that  issued  from  his  pen  at  Venice  are  a 
sufficient  reply.  "  Manfred,"  conceived  on  the  snmmit  of 
the  Alps,  was  written  at  Venice ;  the  fourth  canto  of  "  Childe 
Harold  "  was  conceived  and  written  at  Venice.  The  "  Lar 
ment  ofTasso,"  "Mazeppa,"  the  "Ode  to  Venice,"  "  Beppo  " 
(from  his  studies  of  Bemi),  the  first  two  cantos  of  "  Don 
Juan,"  were  all  written  at  Venice. 

Moreover,  it  was  there  he  collected  materials  for  his  drar 
mas;  there  he  studied  the  Armenian  language,  making  suffi- 
cient progress  to  translate  St.  Paul's  Epistles  into  English. 
And  all  that,  in  less  than  twenty-six  months,  including  his 
journeys  to  Rome  and  to  Florence.  Let  moralists  say  wheth- 
er a  man  steeped  in  sensual  pleasures  could  have  done  all 
that. 

"  The  truth  is,"  says  Moore,  "  that,  so  far  from  the  strength 
of  his  intellect  being  impaired  or  dissipated  by  these  irregu- 
larities, it  never  was  perhaps  at  any  period  of  his  life  more 
than  at  Venice  in  full  possession  of  all  its  energies.  "| 

All  the  concessions  Moore  was  obliged  to  make,  from  a 
sort  of  weakness,  not  to  compromise  hia  position,  to  certain 
extreme  opinions  in  politics  or  religion,  cloaking  in  reality 
personal  hatred ;  are  they  not  all  destroyed  by  this  single 
avowal  ? 

Shelley,  who  came  to  Venice  to  see  Lord  Byron,  said  that 

*  See  "Lifoin  Itelj-."  f  Ibkl.  t  Moore,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 
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all  he  observed  of  Lord  Byron's  state  during  his  visit  gave 
him  a  much  higher  idea  of  his  intellectual  grandeur  than 
what  he  had  noticed  before.  Then  it  was,  and  under  this  im- 
pression, that  Shelley  sketched  almost  the  whole  poem  of 
"  Julian  and  Maddalo."  "  It  is  m  this  latter  character,"  says 
Moore,  "that  he  has  so  picturesquely  personated  his  noble 
friend ;  his  allusions  to  the  '  Swan  of  Albion,'  in  the  verses 
written  on  the  Engancennes  hills,  are  also  the  result  of  this 
fit  of  enthusiastic  admiration."  At  Venice  Lord  Byron  saw 
few  English  ;  but  those  he  did  see,  and  who  have  spoken  of 
him,  have  expressed  themselves  in  the  same  way  as  Shelley ; 
which  caused  Gait  to  say,  that  even  at  Venice,  with  regard 
to  his  pleasures,  his  conduct  had  been  that  of  most  young 
men!  but  that  the  wliole  difference  must  have  consisted  in 
the  extravagant  delight  he  took  in  exaggerating,  through  his 
conversation,  not  what  was  conducive  to  honor,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  what  was  likely  to  do  him  harm.  The  whole  differ- 
ence, however,  does  not  lie  here,  but  rather  in  the  indiscre- 
tion shown  by  some  friends.*  Among  the  best  testimonies 
borne  to  his  way  of  living  at  Venice  we  must  not  forget  that 
of  Hoppner,  who  bore  so  high  a  character,  and  who  was  the 
constant  companion  of  his  daily  afternoon  walks ;  nor  that 
of  the  excellent  Father  Pascal,  who  shared  his  morning  stud- 
ies at  the  Armenian  convent.f 

But  in  this  united  homage  to  truth  I  can  not  pass  over  in 
silence  nor  refrain  from  quoting  the  words  of  a  very  great 
mind,  who,  under  the  veil  of  fiction,  has  written  almost  a  biog- 
raphy of  Lord  Byron,  and  who  too  independent,  though  a 
Tory,  to  wish  to  conceal  his  thought,  has  declared  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  charming  work  of  "Venetia  "  that  Lord  Byron  was 
really  his  hero. 

This  writer,  after  speaking  of  all  the  silly  calumnies  with 
which  Lord  Byron  was  overwhelmed  at  one  time,  says  of  the 
two  more  especially  calculated  to  stir  up  opinion  against  him, 
those  which  accused  him  of  libertinism  and  atheism : — 

"  A  calm  inquirer  might,  perhaps,  have  suspected  that 
abandoned  profligacy  is  not  very  compatible  with  severe 
study,  and  that  an  author  is  seldom  loose  in  his  life,  even  if 
he  be  licentious  in  his  writings.     A  calm  inquirer  might,  per- 

-  Seo  "Life  in  Ilalv,"  at  Venice.  f  Sec  "Life  in  Italv." 
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haps,  have  been  of  opinion  that  a  Eolitaiy  sage  may  be  the 
antagonist  of  a  priesthood  without  absolutely  denying  the 
existence  of  a  God ;  but  there  never  are  calm  inquirers.  The 
world,  on  every  subject,  however  unequally,  is  divided  into 
parties ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  Herbert  ^oi-d  Byron)  and 
his  wi-itings,  those  who  admired  his  genius  and  the  generosity 
of  his  sonl  were  not  content  with  advocating,  principally  out 
of  pique  to  his  adversaries,  his  extreme  opinions  on  every  sub- 
ject— moral,  political,  and  religions.  Besides,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, there  was  another  circumstance  almost  as  fetal  to 
Herbert's  character  in  England  as  his  loose  and  heretical 
opinions.  The  travelling  English,  during  their  visits  to  Ge- 
neva, found  out  that  their  countiyman  solaced  or  enbvened 
his  solitude  by  unhallowed  ties.  It  ia  a  habit  to  which  very 
young  meii,  who  are  separated  from  or  deserted  by  their 
wives,  occasionally  have  recourse.  Wrong,  no  doubt,  as  most 
things  are,  but,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  venial ;  at  least  in  the  case 
of  any  man  who  is  not  also  an  atheist,  ThU  unfortunate  mis- 
tress of  Herbert  was  magnified  into  2l  seraglio;  extraordinary 
tales  of  the  voluptuous  life  of  one  who  generally  at  his  stud- 
ies mttwatched  the  stars,  were  rife  in  English  society ;  and 

'Iloary  marqtdseB  and  stripling  dukes,' 

who  were  either  ^o^ec^iVi^  opera-dancers,  or,  still  worse,  nwift- 
inff  love  to  their  Jieighhors^  wives,  either  looked  grave  when 
the  name  of  Herbert  (Lord  Byron)  was  mentioned  in  female 
society,  or  affectedly  confused,  aa  if  they  could  a  tale  un- 
fold, if  they  were  not  convinced,  that  the  sense  of  propriety 
among  all  present  was  infinitely  superior  to  their  sense  of 
curiosity," 

In  addition  to  all  the  proofs  given  by  the  varied  uses 
Lord  Byron  made  of  his  intellect  we  must  not  omit  those 
furnished  by  the  state  of  his  heart.  If,  too  readily  yielding 
at  Venice  to  momentary  and  fleeting  attractions.  Lord  Byron 
had  been  led  to  squander  the  powers  of  youth,  to  wish  to 
extinguish  his  senses  in  order  to  open  out  a  more  vast  hori- 
zon to  his  intelligence  ;  if,  thus  mistaking  the  means,  he  had, 
nevertheless,  weakened,  enervated,  degraded  himself,  would 
not  his  heart  have  been  the  first  victim  sacrificed  on  the  al- 
tar of  light  pleasures  ? 
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But,  on  the  contrary,  this  heart  which  he  had  never  suc- 
ceeded in  lulling  into  more  than  a  slumber,  when  the  hour  of 
awakening  came,  held  dominion  by  its  own  natural  energy 
over  the  proud  aspirations  of  his  intelligence,  and  found  both 
his  youth  and  faculty  of  loving  unweakened,  and  that  he 
had  a  love  capable  of  every  sacrifice,  a  love  as  fresh  as  in  his 
veiy  spring-tide. 

Are  such  metamorphoses  possible  to  withered  souls? 
Moralists  have  never  met  with  a  like  phenomenon.  On  the 
contrary,  they  certify  that  in  hearts  withered  by  the  enjoy- 
ments of  sense  all  generous  feelings,  all  noble  aspirations  be- 
come extinct. 

If  Lord  Byron's  anti-sensuality  were  not  sufficiently 
proved  by  his  actions,  words,  writings,  and  by  the  undenia- 
ble testimony  ofthose  who  knewhim,  it  might  Htiil  be  abund- 
antly proved  by  his  habits  of  life,  and  all  his  tastes ;  to  be- 
gin with  his  sobriety,  which  really  was  wonderful.  So  much 
so,  that  if  the  proverb,  Tell  me  what  y<m  eat,  and  J  mil  teU 
you  what  you  are,  be  true,  and  founded  on  psychological  ob- 
servation, one  must  admit  that  Lord  Byron  was  almost  an 
immaterial  being. 

His  fine  health,  his  strong  and  vigorous  constitution,  lead 
to  the  presumption  that,  at  least  in  childhood  and  during  his 
boyish  days,  his  rule  of  life  could  not  have  difiered  ivova.  that 
of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  Nevertheless,  his  sobri- 
ety was  remarkable  even  in  early  youth ;  at  eighteen  he  went 
■vritb  a  friend,  Mi-.  Pigott,  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  this  gen- 
tleman says, "  We  retired  to  our  own  rooms  directly  after 
dinner,  for  Byron  did  not  care  for  drinking  any  more  than 


But  this  natural  sobriety  became  soon  after  the  sobriety 
of  an  anchorite,  which  lasted  more  or  less  all  his  life,  and 
was  a  perfect  phenomenon.  Not  that  he  was  inseneible  to 
the  pleasures  of  good  living,  and  stOl  less  did  ho  act  from  any 
vanity  (as  has  been  said  by  some  incapable  of  sacrificing  the 
bodily  appetites  to  the  soul)  ;  his  conduct  proceeded  from 
the  desire  and  resolution  of  making  matter  subservient  to 
the  spirit 

His  rule  of  life  was  already  in  full  force  when  he  left  En- 
gland for  the  fii'St  time.     Mr.  Gait,  whom  chance  associated 
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with  Lord  Byron  on  board  the  same  vessel  hound  from  Gib- 
raltar to  Malta,  affii-ms  that  Lord  Byi-on,  during  the  whole 
voyage,  seldom  tasted  wine ;  and  that,  when  he  did  occasion- 
ally take  some,  it  was  never  more  than  half  a  glass  mixed 
with  water.  lie  ate  but  little,  and  never  any  meat ;  onlj' 
bread  and  vegetables.  He  made  me  think  of  the  ghoul  tak- 
ing rice  with  a  needle." 

On  board  "La  Salsette,"  returning  from  Constantinople, 
he  himself  wrote  to  his  friend  and  preceptor  Drury,that  the 
gnats  which  devoured  the  delicate  body  of  Hobhouse  had  not 
much  efleet  on  him,  because  he  lived  in  a  more  sober  man- 

As  to  his  mode  of  living  during  his  two  years'  absence 
from  England  we  can  say  nothing,  except  that  he  lived  in 
climates  where  sobriety  is  the  rule,  and  that  his  letters  ex- 
pressed profound  disgust  at  the  complaints,  exacting  tone, 
and  effeminate  tastes  of  his  servants,  and  his  own  preference 
for  a  monastic  mode  of  life,  and  very  probably  also  for  mo- 
nastic diet.  The  testimony  to  his  extraordinary  sobriety  be- 
comes unanimous  as  soon  as  he  returns  homa 

Dallas,  who  saw  him  immediately  on  his  landing  in  1811, 
writes': — 

"  Lord  Byron  has  adopted  a  mode  of  diet  that  any  one 
else  would  have  called  dying  of  hunger,  and  to  which  several 
persons  even  attribnted  his  lowness  of  spirits.  He  lived  sim- 
ply on  small  sea-biscuits,  very  thin;  only  eating  two  of  these, 
and  often  but  one,  a  day,  with  one  cup  of  green  tea,  which  he 
generally  drank  at  one  in  the  afternoon.  He  assured  me  that 
was  alt  the  nourishment  ho  took  during  the  twenty-fonr 
hours,  and  that,  so  far  from  this  regime  affecting  his  spirits, 
it  made  him  feel  lighter  and  more  lively ;  and,  in  short,  gave 
him  greater  command  over  himself  in  all  rejects.     This  great 

absliitence  is  almost  incredible. Me  thought  great  eaters 

were  generaUy  prone  to  anger,  and  stupid."" 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  made  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  Moore  at  a  dinner  given  by  Rogers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  them  together  and  of  reconciling  them. 

"As  none  of  us,"  says  Moore,  "  knew  about  his  singular 
regime,  our  host  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  on  discovering, 
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that  there  was  nothing  on  the  table  which  his  noblo  guest 
could  eat  or  drink.  Lord  Byron  did  not  touch  meatjflsh,  or 
wine ;  and  as  to  the  biscuits  and  soda-water  he  asked  for, 
there  were,  unfortunately,  none  in  the  house.  He  declared 
he  was  equally  pleased  with  potatoes  and  vinegar,  and  on 
this  meagre  pittance  ho  succeeded  in  making  an  agreeable 
dinner."* 

About  the  same  time,  being  questioned  by  one  of  his 
friends,  who  liked  good  living,  as  to  what  sort  of  table  they 
had  at  the  Alfred  Club,  to  which  he  belonged,  "  It  is  not 
worth  much,"  answered  Lord  Byron.  "  I  speak  from  hear- 
say; for  what  does  cookery  signify  to  a  vegetable-eater? 
But  there  are  books  and  quiet ;  so,  for  what  I  care,  they  may 
serve  up  their  dishes  as  they  like." 

"  Frequently,"  says  Moore  again, "  during  the  firet  part  of 
our  acquaintance  wo  dined  together  alone,  either  at  St.  AI- 
ban's,  or  at  his  old  asylum,  Stevens's.  Although  occasional- 
ly he  consented  to  take  a  little  Bordeaux,  he  always  held  to 
his  si/stem  of  abstaining  from  meat.  Ho  seemed  truly  per- 
suaded that  animal  food  must  have  some  particular  influence 
on  character.  And  Iremember  one  day  being  seated  opposite 
to  him,  engaged  in  eating  a  beefstea'k  with^ood  appetite, 
that,  after  having  looked  at  me  attentively  for  several  sec- 
onds, he  said,  gravely, '  Moore,  does  not  this  eating  beefsteaks 
make  you  ferocious?' 

"Among  the  numerous  hours  we  passed  together  this 
spring,  I  remember  particularly  his  extreme  gayety  one  even- 
ing on  returning  from  a  soiree,  when,  after  having  accom- 
panied, Rogers  home.  Lord  Byron  —  who,  according  to  his 
frequent  custom,  had  not  dined  the  last  two  days  —  feel- 
ing hia  appetite  no  longer  governable,  asked  for  something 
to  eat.  Our  repast,  at  his  choice,  consisted  only  of  bread 
and  cheese;  but  i  have, rarely  made  a  gayer  meal  fc  my 
life." 

In  1814  he  relaxed  his  diet  a  little,  so  far  as  to  eat  fish 
now  and  then ;  but  he  considered  this  an  excessive  indul- 
gence, "  I  have  made  a  regular  dinner  for  the  first  time 
since  Sunday,"  he  writes  in  his  journal.  "  Every  other  day 
tea  and  six  dry  biscuits.     This  dinner  makes  me  heavy,  stu- 
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pid,  gives  me  horrible  dreams  (nevertheless,  it  only  consisted 
of  a  pint  of  Bueellas  and  fish  ;  I  do  not  touch  meat,  and  take 
but  little  vegetable).  I  wish  I  were  in  the  country  for  exer- 
cise, instead  of  refreshing  myself  with  abstinence.  lam  not 
aji-aid  of  a  sUghi  addition  of  flesh;  my  bones  can,  leell  sup- 
port that!  but  the  w<yrst  of  it  is,  that  the  devil  arrives  leith 
plumpness,  and  I  must  drive  him  aiway  through  hunger  I    I 

DO  KOT  WISH  TO  BK  THE  SLAVE  OF  STY  APPETTTE.        If  I  fall, 

my  heart  at  least  shall  herald  the  I'ace."* 

Except  the  last  phrase,  which  is  more  worldly  or  more  hu- 
man, might  not  one  fancy  one's  self  listening  to  the  confes- 
sion or  soliloquy  of  some  Christian  philosopher  of  the  fourth 
century:  one  of  those  who  sought  the  Theban  deserts  to 
measure  their  strength  of  soul  and  body  in  desperate  strug- 
gles with  Nature ;  the  confession  of  a  HOarion  or  a  Jerome, 
rather  than  that  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  brought 
up  amid  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  surrounding  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  most  aristocratic  country  in  the  world,  where 
material  comfort  is  best  appreciated? 

Thus  it  was,  nevertheless,  that  Lord  Byron  practiced  epi- 
cureanism with  regard  to  his  food,  making  very  rare  excep- 
tions when  he  consented  to  dine  out. 

If  time,  change  of  circumstances,  and  climate,  caused  some 
slight  modifications  in  his  manner  of  living,  his  mode  of  life 
did  not  vary.  At  Venice,  Ravenna,  and  Genoa,  this  epicu- 
rean would  never  suffer  meat  on  his  table ;  and  he  only  made 
some  rare  exceptions,  to  avoid  too  much  singularity,  at  Pisa, 
where  he  invited  some  friends  to*  dinner.  Count  Gamba, 
after  having  spoken  of  the  sobriety  of  his  regimen  on  board 
the  vessel  that  took  him  to  Greece,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
finally  to  Missolonghi,  says, "  He  ate  nothing  but  vegetables 
and  fish,  and  dnnk  only  water.  Our  fear  was,"  says  he, 
"lest  thi9  eicessne  abstinence  should  be  injurious  to  his 
health ' ' 

Alas  1  we  know  that  it  was.  It  is  certain  that  this  .debili- 
tating regime,  joined  to  such  strong  moral  impressions,  too 
strongly  felt,  undermined  Lord  Byron's  fine  constitution, 
which  had  only  resisted  so  long  through  its  extreme  vigor 
and  the  rare  purity  of  his  blood. 

*  MooJ'O,  first  vol. 
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The  bodily  exercise  he  took  had  the  same  object,  and  fur- 
ther added  to  the  injurious  effect  of  his  obstiilSte  fasts.  "I 
havo  not  left  my  room  these  four  days  past,"  he  ■writes  in  his 
memorandum,  April,  1814,  at  a  moment  when  his  heart  was 
agitated  by  a  passion ;  "  but  I  bave  been  fencing  with  Jackson 
an  hour  a  day  by  way  of  exercise,  so  as  to  get  matter  under, 
and  give  sway  to  the  ethereal  part  of  my  nature.  The  more 
I  fatigue  myself,  the  better  my  mind  is  for  the  rest  of  the  day ; 
and  then  my  eveniDga  acquire  that  calm,  that  prostration  and 
languor,  that  are  such  a  happiness  to  me.  To-day  I  fenced 
for  an  hour,  wrote  an  ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  copied  it 
out,  ate  six  biscuits,  drank  four  bottles  of  soda-water,  read 
the  rest  of  the  time,  and  then  gave  a  load  of  advice  to  poor 

H about  his  mistress,  who  torments   him  intolerably, 

enough  to  make  him  consumptive.     Ah  I  to  be  sure,  it  suits 

me  well  to  be  giving  lessons  to  ;  it  is  true  they  are 

thrown  to  the  winds."* 

This  desire  of  giving  mind  dominion  over  matter  is  shown 
equally  m  all  bis  tastes,  all  bis  preferences.  Beauty  in  art 
consisted  wholly  for  him  in  the  expression  of  heart  and  soul. 
He  had  a  horror  of  realismin  art;  the  Memish  school  inspired 
him  with  a  sort  of  nausea.  Certain  material  points  of  beauty 
in  women,  that  are  generally  admired,  had  no  beauty  for  him. 
The  music  ho  liked,  and  of  which  he  never  grew  tired,  was 
not  brilliant  or  difficult,  but  simple ;  that  which  awakens  the 
most  delicate  sentiments  of  the  soul,  which  brings  tears  to 
the  eye. 

"I  have  known  few  persons,"  says  Moore,  "more  alive 
than  he  to  the  charms  of  simple  music ;  and  I  have  often 
seen  teara  in  his  eyes  when  listening  to  the  Irish  Melodies. 
Among  those  that  caused  him  these  emotions  was  the  one 


"When  first  I  met  thee,  warm  and  young." 
The  words  of  this  melody,  besides  the  moral  sentiment  they 
express,  also  admit  a  political  meaning.  Lord  Byron  reject- 
ed this  meaning,  and  delivered  Ids  soul  over,  with  the  liveli- 
est motion,  to  the  more  natural  sentiment  conveyed  in  that 
song." 

"  Only  the  fear  of  seeming  to  affect  sensibility  could  have 

•  Moore,  315. 
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restrained  my  tears,"  he  said  once,  on  hearing  Mre.  I) 

sing 

"  Could'st  fiou  look." 

"  Very  often,"  said  Mme,  G ,  "  I  have  seen  him  ■with  tears 

in  his  eyes  when  I  was  playing  favorite  aire  to  him  on  the 
piano,  of  which  he  never  got  tired."* 

Stendhall  also  speaks  of  Lord  Byron's  emotion  while  listen- 
ing to  a  piece  of  music  by  Mayer  at  Milan,  and  says  that  if  he 
lived  a  hundred  years  he  could  never  forget  the  divine  ex- 
pression of  hia  physiognomy  while  thus  engaged. 

At  most,  Lord  Byron  could  only  admire  for  a  moment  ma- 
terial beauty  without  expression  in  women ;  it  might  give 
rise  to  sensations,  but  could  never  inspire  him  with  the  slight- 
est sentiment. 

We  have  said  enough  of  the  female  charaetere  he  created : 
sweet  incarnations  of  the  most  amiable  qualities  of  jieart  and 
soul.  Let  US  add  here,  that  although  greatly  alive  to  beauty 
of  form,  he  could  not  believe  in  a  fine  woman's  delicate  feel- 
ing, unless  her  beauty  were  accompanied  by  expi-ession  de- 
noting her  qualities  of  heart  and  mind.  Beauty  of  form,  of 
feafure,  and  of  color  were  nothing  to  him,  if  a  woman  had 
not  also  beauty  of  expression ;  if  he  eouid  not  sec,  he  said, 
beauty  of  soul  in  her  eyes.  "  Beauty  and  goodness  have  al- 
ways been  associated  in  my  idea,"  said  he,  at  Genoa,  to  the 

Countess  B , "  for  in  my  experience  I  have  generally  seen 

them  go  together.  What  constitutes  true  beauty  for  me," 
added  ho, "  is  the  soul  looking  through  the  eyes.  Sometimes 
women  that  .were  called  beautiful  have  been  pointed  out  to 
me  that  could  never  in  the  least  have  excited  my  feelings, 
because  they  wanted  physiognomy,  or  expression,  which  is 
the  same  thing ;  while  others,  scarcely  noticed,  quite  struck 
and  attracted  me  by  their  expression  efface." 

He  admired  Lady  C very  much,  because,  he  said,  her 

beauty  expressed  purity,  peace,  dreaminess,  giving  the  idea 
that  she  had  nev^r  inspired  orexperienced  aught  but  holy  emo- 
tions. He  once  thought  of  marrying  another  young  lady, 
because  she  excited  the  same  feelings.  All  the  women  who 
more  or  less  interested  him  in  England  were  remarkable  for 
their  intellect  or  their  education,  including  her  whom  he  se- 

•Seo  "Lifeinltfliy." 
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lected  for  his  companion  through  life.  Only,  -with  regard  to 
her,  he  trustecl  too  much  to  reputation  and  appearance;  he 
saw  what  she  had,  not  what  was  wanting.  She  was  in  great 
part  the  cause  of  his  deadly  antipathy  to  regular  "blue 
stockings ;"  but  that  did  not  change  the  necessity  of  intellect 
for  exciting  his  interest.  It  only  required,  he  said,  for  the 
dress  to  hide  the  color  of  the  stockings.  The  name  he  gave 
to  his  natural  daughter  belonged  to  a  Venetian  lady,  whose 
cleverness  he  admired,  and  with  whom  his  acquaintance  con- 
sisted in  a  mei-e  exchange  of  thought.  Often  he  has  been 
heard  to  say  that  he  could  never  have  loved  a  silly  woman, 
however  beautiful ;  nor  yet  a  vulgar  woman,  whether  the 
defect  were  the  result  of  birth,  or  education,  or  tastes.  He 
felt  no  attraction  for  that  style  of  woman  since  called  "  fast." 
Even  among  the  light  characters  whose  acquaintance  he 
permitt^  to  himself  at  Venice,  he  avoided  those  who  were 

too  bold.     There  lived  then  at  Venice  Mme.  V ,  a  perfect 

sii-en.  All  Venice  was  at  her  feet ;  Lord  Byron  would  not 
know  her,  and  at  Bologna  he  refused  to  make  acquaintance 

with  a  person  of  still  higher  rank,  Countess  M ,  who  was 

both  charming  and  estimable,  but  who  had  the  fault  in  his 
eyes  of  attracting  too  much  general  admiration.  Her  air  of 
modesty  and  reserve  was  what  principally  drew  him  toward 
Miss  Milbank.  At  Ferrara,  where  he  met  Countess  Mosti  and 
thought  her  most  delightful,  he  did  not  feel  the  same  sympa- 
thy for  her  sister,  who  was,  however,  much  more  brilliant, 
and  whose  singing  excited  the  admiration  of  every  one. 

In  order  to  be  truly  loved  by  Lord  Byron,  it  was  requi- 
site for  a  woman  to  live  in  a  sort  of  illusive  atmosphere  for 
him,  to  appear  somewhat  like  an  immaterial  being,  not  sub- 
ject to  vulgar  corporeal  necessities.  Thence  arose  hia  an- 
tipathy (considered  so  singular)  to  see  the  woman  he  loved, 
eat.  In  short,  spiritual  and  manly  in  his  habits,  he  was  equal- 
ly so  with  his  person. 

It  sufficed  to  see  his  face,  upon  which  tHbre  reigned  such 
gentleness  allied  to  so  much  dignity ;  and  his  look,  never  to 
be  forgotten ;  and  the  unrivalled  mouth,  which  seemed  in- 
capable of  lending  itself  to  any  material  use  ;  a  simple  glance 
enabled  one  to  understand  that  this  privileged  being  was  en- 
dowed with  all  noble  passions,  joined  to  an  instinctive  hor- 
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i-or  of  all  that  is  low  and  vulgar  ia  human  nature,  "  His 
beauty  was  quite  independent  of  his  dress,"  said  Lady  Eless- 
ington. 

If,  then,  his  nails  were  roseate  as  the  shells  of  the  ocean 
(according  to  her  expression) ;  if  his  complexion  was  trans- 
parent; his  teeth  like  pearls;  his  hair  glossy  and  curling;  he 
had  only  to  thank  Providence  for  having  lavished  on  him 
and  preserved  to  him  so  many  free  gifts.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  persuade  others  of  such  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule.  Those  who  do  not  possess  the  same  advantages 
are  incredulous ;  and,  indeed,  there  were  not  wanting  per- 
sons to  deny,  at  least  in  part,  that  he  had  them. 

Soon  after  his  death  an  account  of  him  was  published  in 
the  "  London  Magazine,"  containing  some  truths  mixed  up 
with  a  heap  of  calumnies.  Among  other  things,  it  was  said 
"  that  Lord  Byrjp  constantly  wore  g^loves."  To  which  Count 
Pietro  Gamba  replied,  '■'■That  is  not  true;  Lord  Byron  wore 
them  less  than  any  other  man  of  his  standing." 

Another  declared  that  his  fingere  were  loaded  with  rings ; 
ho  only  wore  one,  which  was  a  token  of  aifeetion.  In  his 
rooms  hardly  ordinary  comforts  could  be  found.  He  was 
not  one  to  carry  about  with  him  the  habits  of  his  own  coun- 
try. Indeed,  his  habits  consisted  in  having  none.  During 
his  travels,  the  most  difficult  to  please  were  his  valet  and 
other  servants.  "  On  his  last  journey,"  says  Count  Gamba, 
"  he  passed  six  days  without  undressing." 

His  sole  self-indulgence  consisted  in  frequent  bathing ; 
for  hia  only  ci-aving  was  for  extreme  cleanliness.  But,  just 
as  the  disciples  of  Epicurus  would  never  have  adopted  his 
i-egimeUjSo  would  they  equally  have  reftiscd  to  imitate  this 
last  enjoyment ;  which  was  a  little  too  manly  for  them,  for 
his  baths  were  mostly  taken  on  Ocean's  back;  struggling 
against  the  stormy  wave,  and  that  in  all  seasons,  up  to  mid- 
December.  Such  was  the  fastidious  dehcacy  of  this  epicu- 
rean!* 

But  to  acknowledge  all  these  things,  or  even  any  thing 
extraordinarily  good  in  the  author  of  "  Don  Juan,"  the  "Age 

•  "  He  was  more  a  mental  belnc,  if  I  mfiy  use  this  phrase,"  said  Captain 
Parry,  who  knew  him  at  Missolonglii,  "than  any  one  I  over  saw;  he  Jived  on 
thoughts  more  than  on  food." 

P2 
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"  the  "  Vision ;"  in  a  eon  so  wanting  in  respect  for 
the  weaknesses  of  his  mother-country ;  in  a  poet  that  had 
dared  to  chastise  powerful  enemies,  and  the  limit  of  whose 
audacity  was  not  even  yet  known,  for  his  death  had  just 
condemned,  through  revelations  and  imprudent  biographies, 
many  persons  and  things  to  a  sorry  kind  of  immortality ;  to 
praise  him,  declare  him  guiltless,  do  him  justice, — truly  that 
would  have  been  asking  too  mnch  from  England  at  that 
time.  England  has  since  made  great  strides  in  the  path  of 
generous  toleration  and  even  toward  justice  to  Lord  Byron, 
For  vain  is  calumny  ailer  a  time :  truth  destroys  calumny  by 
evoking  facts.  These  form  a  clear  atmosphere,  wherein  truth 
becomes  luminous,  as  the  sun  in  its  atmosphere :  for  facts 
give  birth  to  truth,  and  are  mortal  to  calumny. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THTt   CONSTANCY   OP   LORD   BYEON. 

Among  Lord  Byron's  moral  virtues,  may  we  count  that  of 
constancy?  Men  in  general,  not  finding  lius  virtue  in  their 
own  lives,  refuse  to  believe  in  its  existence  among  those  who, 
in  exception  to  the  common  rule,  do  possess  it.  They  must 
be  forced  to  this  act  of  justice  as  to  many  others.  This  is 
comprehensible ;  constancy  is  so  rare  ! 

"I  less  easily  believe  constancy  in  men  than  any  thing  else," 
says  Montaigne,  "  and  nothing  more  easily  than  inconstancy." 

Besides  the  difficulties  common  to  every  one.  Lord  Byron 
had  also  to  fight  against  those  difficulties  pecuhar  to  his  sen- 
sitive nature  and  his  vast  intelligence. 

"  The  largest  minds,"  says  Bacon,  "  are  the  least  constant, 
because  they  find  reasons  for  deliberating,  where  others  only 
see  occasion  for  acting." 

But  if  these  difficulties  overcame  Lord  Bacon's  constancy, 
conld  they  have  the  same  power  over  Lord  Byron,  who  was 
indeed  his  equal  in  mind,  but  his  opposite  in  conduct  and 
strength  of  soul?  There  are  three  sorts  of  constancy:  that 
of  afEection,  which  has  its  source  in  goodness  of  heart;  that 
of  taste,  flowing  from  beauty  of  soul ;  that  of  idea,  derived 
from  rectitude  of  intelHgence. 

Did  Lord  Byron  possess  the  whole  of  these,  or  only  a  part  ? 
As  this  may  be  chiefly  proved,  not  from  writings  or  words, 
but  by  conduct,  let  us  ask  the  question  of  those  who  knew 
him  personally  and  at  all  periods  of  his  life. 

Was  he  constant  in  his  ideas?  Moore,  speaking  of  Lord 
Byron's  mteOectual  faculties,  of  his  variableness,  of  which  he 
makes  too  much,  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,*  and  of 
the  danger  to  which  it  exposed  his  consistency  and  oneness  of 
character,  says : — 
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"The  consciouBuesB,  intleed,  of  his  own  natural  tendency 
to  yield  thus  to  evciy  chance  impression,  and  change  with  ev- 
ery passing  impulse,  was  not  only  forever  present  to  his  mind, 
hut,  aware  as  he  was  of  the  suspicion  of  weakness  attached  by 
the  world  to  any  retractation  or  abandonment  of  long-professed 
opinions,  had  the  effect  of  keeping  liim  in  that  general  line  of 
consistency,  on  certain  great  snbjecta,  which,  notwithstanding 
occasional  fluctuations  and  contradictions  as  to  the  det^ls  of 
these  very  subjects,  he  continued  to  preserve  throughout  life. 
A  passage  from  one  of  his  manuscripts  will  show  how  saga- 
ciously he  saw  the  necessity  of  guarding  himself  against  his 
own  instability  in  this  respect : — '  The  world,'  he  says, '  visits 
change  of  politics  or  change  of  religion  with  a  more  severe 
censure  than  a  mere  difference  of  opinion  would  appear  to  me  ■ 
to  deserve.  But  there  must  be  some  reason  for  this  feeling, 
and  I  think  it  is  that  this  departure  from  the  earliest  instilled 
ideas  of  our  childhood,  and  from  the  line  of  conduct  chosen 
by  us  when  we  first  enter  into  public  life,  have  been  seen  to 
have  more  mischievous  results  for  society,  and  to  prove  more 
weakness  of  mind  than  other  actions,  in  themselves  more  im- 
moral.' " 

"  To  superficial  observers,"  says  the  Hon.  Col.  Stanhope, 
"  his  conduct  might  appear  uncertain ;  and  that  was  the  case 
sometimes,  but  onJy  up  to  a  certain  point.  His  genius  was 
limitless  and  versatile,  and  in  conversation  he  passed  boldly 
from  grave  to  gay,  from  light  to  serious  topics ;  hut  never- 
theless, upon  the  whole  and  in  reality,  no  man  was  more  con- 
stant, I  might  almost  say  more  obstinate,  than  Lord  Eyron  in 
the  pursuit  of  great  objects.  For  instance,  in  religion  and  in 
politics,  he  seemed  as  firm  as  a  rock,  though,  like  a  rock,  he 
was  sometimes  subject  to  great  shocks,  to  the  convulsions  of 
nature  in  commotion.  What  I  affirm  is,  that  Lord  Byron  had 
very  fixed  opinions  on  important  matters.  It  is  not  from  the 
opinion  he  wished  to  give  of  himself,  nor  from  what  he  allow- 
t^  to  ssssipB  Ms  lips,  1,'n^  \  ctmia  "naTe  firrawn  Hdia  condnsion ; 
for,  in  conversing  with  me  on  politics  or  religion,  and  passing 
caprieionsly  over  this  latter  subject,  sometimes  laughing  and 
making  strings  of  jests,  he  would  say,  for  instance,"'  the  more  J 
think  the  more  Jdotibt — Tarn  «  ihorouffh  skeptic/''  but  I  find 
these  words  contradicted  in  all  his  actions,  andin  all  Ma  sen- 
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timents  seriously  expressed  from  childhood  to  death.  And  I 
opine  that  although  occasionally  he  may  have  appeared  change- 
able, still  he  always  came  back  to  certain  fixed  ideas  in  his 
mind;  that  he  always  entertained  a  constant  attachment  to 
liberty,  according  to  his  notions  of  liberty ;  and  that,  although 
not  orthodox  in  religion,  h^  firmly  believed  in  the  existence  of 
a  God.  It  is  then  equally  false  to  represent  him  as  an  atheist 
or  as  an  orthodox  Christian,  Lord  Byron  was,  as  he  often 
told_me,  a  thorough  deist.'"" 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove  in  a  thousand  ways  that,  despite 
the  danger  of  inconstancy  resulting  from  his  great  sensibility, 
imagination,  and  intellect,  no  one,  more  than  Lord  Byron, 
steadily  and  firmly  adhered  through  life  in  his  actions  to  the 
principles  which  constitute  the  man  of  honor.  Chances,  ca- 
prices, inequalities  of  temper,  which  are  to  sensitive  natures 
what  bubbles  are  on  a  lake,  all  disappeared  when  these  great 
principles  required  to  be  aeted  upon;  and  the  effects  even  of 
his  well-nigh  inexhaustible  benevolence  were  checked,  if  he  had 
to  struggle  against  hia  principles.  We  find  in  his  memoranda, 
1813; — "I  like  George  Byron"  (his  cousin,  the  present  lord)  ; 
"  I  like  him  much  more  than  one  generally  does  one's  heirs. 
He  is  a  fine  fellow.  I  would  do  any  thing  to  see  him  advance 
in  his  career  as  a  sailor ;  any  thing  fxc^t  apostatize  /"  (Lord 
Byron  was  a  Whig,  and  his  cousin  a  Tory.) 

As  it  is  impossible  to  quote  every  thing,  I  will  only  say  that 
Lis  passion  for  firmness  and  constancy  in  the  principles  of 
honor,went  aofar  as  to  inspire  him  with  repugnance  for  those 
characters  lacking  the  firmness  and  oneness  of  ajition  which  he 
considered  it  a  sacred  duty  to  practice.  It  is  even  to  this  senti- 
ment that  must  be  attributed  certain  antipathies  which  he  ex- 
pressed, sometimes  by  words  and  sometimes  by  silence,  and 
which  liave  been  laid  to  totally  different,  and  quite  impossi- 
ble motives.  For  instance,  his  silence  concerning  Chateanbri- 
and,  expressive  of  his  litUe  sympathy  for  the  individual  (a 
silence  so  much  resented  by  this  proud  vindictive  poet,  and 
for  which  he  revenged  himself  in  different  ways),  was  not 
caused  solely  by  the  radical  antagonism  existing  between  their 
two  natures.  Assuredly,  the  literary  affectation,  the  want  of 
Bincerity,  the  theatrical  and  declamatory  nature  of  Chateau- 

"  S;iinlione,  P.nrrr,  a."/). 
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briand's  soul,  who  was  positively  ill  witli  insatiable  pride,  in- 
nate and  incurable  enoui,  all  this  could  little  assimilate  with 
the  simplicity,  sincerity,  passionate  tenderness  and  devotion  of 
Lord  Byron.  But  his  repugnance  was  especially  directed 
against  the  skeptic,  who  made  himself  the  champion  of  Cathol- 
icism, and  the  libera!  who  upheld  the  divine  right  of  kings.* 

A  few  days  before  Lord  Byron  set  out  for  his  last  journey 
to  Greece,  a  young  man  (M,  Coullmaun)  arrived  at  Genoa, 
bringing  him  the  admiring  hom^e  of  many  celebrated  men 
in  France,  who  sent  him  their  respective  works.  Among  the 
number  were  Delavigne  and  Lamartine.  Chateaubriand,  of 
course,  was  conspicuous  by  his  absence:  but  an  anecdote 
Coullmann  related,  of  what  had  just  occurred  at  Turin,  gi-eat- 
ly  amused  Lord  Byron,  Chateaubriand  had  lately  been  pre- 
sented in  bis  capacity  of  ambassador,  whereupon  the  queen 
said  to  him :  "  Are  you  any  relation  to  that  Chateaubriand 
who  hsm  written  something?" 

Lord  Byron,  laughing  heartily  at  the  anecdote,  hastened  to 
go  and  repeat  it  to  the  Countess  G . 

The  same  sentiment  had  disenchanted  him  with  Monti, 
whom  he  had  so  much  admired  at  Milan,  and  with  several 
other  rival  poets, 

"When  Loi-d  Byron  heard  it  said  of  any  one,  "he  has 
changed  sides,  he  has  abandoned  his  party,  he  has  forfeited 
his  word,"  one  might  feel  sure  that  aU  his  natural  indulgence, 
generally  so  great,  was  gone ;  he  looked  upon  such  a  fault  as 
forming  only  a  despicable  variety  of  the  vice  he  never  for- 
gave, viz.,  untruth.  At  most,  ho  could  only  make  an  escep- 
tion  in  favor  of  women, 

"  I  have  received  a  very  pretty  note  from  Madame  de  Stael," 
we  read  in  his  memoranda  of  1813;  "her  works  are  my  dc- 
iight,  and  she  also  (for  half  an  hour).  But  I  do  not  like  her 
politics,  or,  at  least,  her  changes  in  politics.  If  she  liad  been, 
mqualia  ab  inc^to,  that  would  be  nothing.  But,  she  is  a  wom- 
an, ,.  .  and,  intellectually,  she  has  done  more  than  aU  the  rest 
of  her  sex  put  together." 

Ifevertheless,  constancy  in  idea  being  subservient  to  the 
consent  of  the  mind,  must  undoubtedly  have  undergone  oscil- 
lations with  Lord  Byron.     That  was,  however,  only  the  case 

•  See  SaiiitP-Beuve,  vol.  i.  p.  2gfi. 
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with  regard  to  ideas  which  could  be  discussed,  aud  ■which  re- 
quired to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  long  reflection  and  prac- 
tice, before  being  iully  adopted  by  him.  But  religious  ideas 
were  not  of  this  number ;  on  the  contrary,  they  held  the  first 
place  in  the  order  of  those  to  be  accepted  and  raised  into 
principles  by  every  man  of  honor  and  good  sense.  For,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  fluctuations  with  regard  to  certain 
points  of  religious  doctrine,  sects  and  modes  of  worship,  it  is 
certain  that  in  great  fundamental  mattera  his  mind  never  se- 
riously doubted,  and  thus  escaped  the  influence  of  friends  less 
sensible, — of  Matthews  in  his  eai'ly  youth,  and  of  Shelley  at  a 
later  period.*  That  touching  Prayer  to  the  Divinity,  written 
in  boyhood,  and  which  is  so  full  of  hope  and  faith  in  the  soul's 
immortality,  and  in  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  he  might 
have  signed  again  when  he  came  to  act  instead  of  writing,  as 
also  on  his  death-bed.f 

Between  the  commencemebt  of  hia  career  at  eighteen  and 
its  close  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  it  is  easy  to  see,  by  his  lan- 
guage, correspondence,  and  works,  that  his  mind  had  passed 
successively  through  different  phases  before  arriving  at  the 
last  result.  The  religious  idea  is  more  or  less  clear.  Never- 
theless, one  perceives  a  golden  ray  ever  present,  connecting 
the  different  periods  of  his  life,  keeping  up  heat  and  light  in 
his  soul,  and  giving  unity  to  his  whole  career.  Hope,  desire, 
and  I  may  almost  say,  a  sort  of  latent  faith,  always  influenced 
him  until  they  merged  into  the  conviction  whose  light  never 
more  abandoned  him. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age,  while  at  Harrow,  he  fought  with 
Lord  Calthorpe  for  calling  him  an  atheist;  at  eighteen,  ho 
wrote  his  beautiful  profession  of  faith  In  the  Prayer  to  the 
Divinity,  and  in  the  touching  "Adieu,"  which  ho  wrote  when 
he  thought  ho  would  soon  die.  At  nineteen,  giving  the  list  in 
hia  nxemoranda  jf  books  already  road  (a  list  hardly  credible), 
he  says :  "  With  regard  to  books  on  religion,  I  have  i-ead 
Blair,  Porteous,  Tillotson,  Hooker, — all  very  tiresome.  I  de- 
test books  about  rehgion,  but  I  adore  and  love  my  God,  apart 
from  the  blasphemous  notions  of  sectarians,  and  without  be- 
Ueving  in  their  absurd  and  damnable  heresies,  mysteries,  etc." 
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At  twenty-one,  when  he  had  passed  through  the  double  in- 
fluence exercised  by  Pagan  classical  literature  and  Gorman 
philosophies,  and  was  In  a  transition  state,  he  wrote  "  Childe 
Harold ;"  but  the  skeptical  tendencies  to  be  found  in  one 
stanza  appear  like  a  bravado,  the  result  of  spleen,  a  feeling  that 
made  him  suffer,  and  which  he  speedily  threw  aside.  For  he 
wrote,  at  the  same  time,  the  stanza  upon  the  death  of  a  friend, 
whom  he  7iopes  to  see  again  in  the  land  of  souls, a,-aA  after- 
ward, the  elegies  to  Thyrza,  which  are  full  of  faith  in  immor- 
tality. At  thirty,  writing  some  phUosophieal  reflections  in 
his  memorandum-book,  he  says :  "  One  can  not  doubt  the  im- 
mortality of  the  sonl." 

And,  elsewhere,  ho  also  says  that  Christianity  appears  to 
him  essentially  founded  on  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and 
that,  for  this  reason,  the  Christian  materialism  of  Priestley  had 
always  struck  him  as  being  a  deadly  sort  of  doctrine.  "  Be- 
lieve, if  yoa  please,"  added  he, "  in  the  material  resurrection 
of  the  body,  but  not  without  a  soul :  it  would  be  cruel  indeed, 
if,  after  having  had  a  soul  in  (his  world  (and  our  mind,  by 
whatever  name  you  call  it,  is  really  a  soul),  we  were  to  be 
separated  from  it  in  the  other,  even  for  material  immortality ! 
I  confess  my  partiality  for  mind." 

Alluding  to  the  systems  of  philosophy  that  do  not  admit 
creation  according  to  Genesis,  he  says,  that  "  even  if  we  could 
get  rid  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of  the  apple  and  the  serpent,  we 
should  not  know  what  to  put  in  their  place  ;  that  the  difficul- 
ty would  not  be  overcome ;  that  things  must  have  had  a  be- 
ginning, it  matters  not  when  and  how ;  that  creation  must 
have  had  an  origin  and  a  Creator.  For  creation  is  much  more 
natural  and  easy  to  imagine  than  a  concurrence  of  atoms ; 
that  all  things  may  bo  traced  to  their  sources  even  though 
they  end  by  emptying  themselves  into  an  ocean." 

We  have  seen  what  he  said  to  Parry  upon  religion*  and 
its  ministers,  upon  God  Almighty  and  the  nope  of  enjoying 
eternal  life,  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  glorious  death. 

And  when  the  hand  of  death  was  already  upon  him,  a  few 
moments  before  his  agony,  did  he  not  say  that  eternity  and 
space  were  already  before  his  eyes,  but  that  on  this  point, 
thanks  to  God,Ae  was  happi/  and  tranquil?  that  the  thought 
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of  living  eternally,  of  living  another  life,  was  a  great  consola- 
tion to  him?  that  Christianity  was  the  purest  and  most  liberal 
of  all  religions  (although  a  little  spoUed  by  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  often  the  worst  enemies  of  its  liberal  and  charitable 
doctrines) ;  but  that,  as  to  the  questions  depending  on  these 
doctrines,  and  which  God  alone,  all  powerful,  can  determine, 
in  Him  alone  did  he  wish  to  rest? 

But  if  Lord  Byron  was  constant  to  a  certain  order  of  ideas, 
was  he  equally  constant  in  bis  affections  ?  Moore  again  shall 
answer : — 

"The  same  distnist  in  his  own  steadiness,  thus  keeping 
alivo  in  him  a  conscientious  self -watchfulness,  concurred  not  a 
little,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  the  innate  kindness  of  his  nature, 
to  preserve  so  constant  and  unbroken  the  greater  number  of 
his  attachments  through  life — sorao  of  them,  as  in  the  instance 
of  his  mother,  owing  evidently  more  to  a  sense  of  duty  than 
of  real  affection,  the  consistency  with  which,  so  creditably  to 
the  strength  of  his  character,  they  were  maintained." 

But,  putting  aside  family  affections,  where  constancy  may 
appear  a  duty  and  a  necessity,  let  us  see  what  Lord  Byron  was 
in  affections  of  his  own  choice, — such  as  friendship  and  love, 
where  inconstancy  is  a  sin  that  the  world  easily  f  or^ves. 

Wo  have  seen  what  the  friendship  of  Lord  Byron  meant. 
Death  destroyed  several  of  the  yonng  existences  with  which 
his  heart  was  bound  up,  and  his  first  sorrows  sprang  from 
these  misfortunes.  But  never  by  his  will,  caprice,  or  fault, 
did  be  lose  a  single  friend  !  Even  the  wrongs  they  inflicted, 
while  they  weighed  upon  his  mind,  altered  his  opinions  some- 
times, dispelled  some  sweet  illusions  and  grieved  his  heart, 
yet  could  not  succeed  in  changing  it.  He  contented  himself 
with  judging  the  individual  in  such  cases,  sometimes  with 
philosophical  indulgence  which  he  was  only  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  hide  under  the  veil  of  pleasantry,  and  sometimes  in 
showing  openly  bow  much  his  heart  was  wounded.* 

This  constancy  of  heart  that  he  showed  in  friendship,  was 
it  equally  his  in  matters  of  love  ?  By  his  energy  of  soul,  una- 
ble ever  to  forget  any  thing,  Lord  Byron  possessed  the  first 
condition  toward  constancy  in  love.     Contrary  to  those  un- 

*  See  ocfaTes48,  4D  and  50,  canto  xiv. "  Don  Jiiao;"  and  sevei'nlin  "Childe 
Harold,"  cantos  iii.  and  iv. 
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stable  persona  who  say  that  they  cease  to  love,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  have  already  loved  too  much,  it  might  rather 
be  said  of  Lord  Byron  that  he  stiU  loved  on  only  because  he 
had  loved.  In  all  his  poems,  he  has  idealized  fidelity  and  con- 
stancy in  love.  All  the  heroes  of  his  poema  are  faithful  and 
constant,  from  Conrad,  Lara,  Selim,  all  those  of  the  Oriental 
poems  of  his  youth,  up  to  those  of  his  latter  life,  to  his  Bibli- 
cal mysteries.  Even  the  angels,  the  seraphim,  in  that  beau- 
tiful poem,  written  shortly  before  his  death,  "Heaven  and 
Eai-th,"  prefer  suffering  to  inconstancy,  —  to  forfeit  heaven 
rather  than  return  there  without  their  beloved.  In  vain  the 
archangel  Raphael  presses  the  two  amorous  seraphim  to  come 
back  to  the  celpetial  sphere,  to  abandon  the  two  sisters,  and 
menaces  them.     Samiasa  replies ; — 

"It  may  not  lie: 
"Wo  have  chosen,  and  will  endure." 

The  poet  gives  it  to  be  understood  that  they  will  be  pun- 
ished ;  which  forms  the  moral  of  the  piece.  Don  Juan  him- 
self refuses  the  lovo  of  a  beautiful  sultana,  from  fidelity  to  tho 
Remembrance  of  bis  Haidee;  and  when,  afterward,  he  does 
yield,  he  seems  to  bear  with,  rather  than  to  have  sought  suo- 
cess.  One  feels  that  this  idealization  of  fidelity  and  constancy 
reaCy  has  its  source  in  Lord  Byron's  heart,  and  not  in  his  im- 
agination. Still,  however,  the  chief  and  undeniable  proof 
must  be  drawn  from  his  own  life. 

The  first  condition  for  judging  any  one  impartially  with  re- 
gard to  inconstancy  in  love,  is  not  only  to  know  the  facts  and 
real  circumstances  connected  with  an  intimacy,  but  especially 
to  know  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  to  which  the  name  of  love 
has  been  applied.  We  are  aware  that,  at  fifteen  years  of  age, 
Lord  Byron's  heart  was  already  under  the  influence  of  a  young 
girl  of  eighteen.*  The  mere  disproportion  of  age  prevents 
such  an  affection  from  offering  any  grounds  on  which  to  ex- 
amine bis  capability  of  being  constant.  It  is  well  known  how 
much  suffering  this  early  passion  caused  him.  The  object  of 
it,  after  denying  him  no  token  of  reciprocal  love  that  was  in- 
nocent, giving  him  her  picture,  agreeing  to  meetings,  receiv- 
ing all  the  spontaneous,  innocent,  confiding  tenderness  of  his 
young  and  ardent  heart,  left  him  in  tlie  lureh  one  fine  day,  on 
*  See  clmpter  on  '*  Generosity." 
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account  of  his  youth,  in  order  to  maiTy  a  fashionable,  vulgar 
man.  And  thus  did  she  destroy  the  chann  which  goveraed 
his  heart.  Precocious  reflection,  with  its  accompaniment  of 
knowledge,  agitating,  confusing,  throwing  young  souls  on  the 
road  to  error,  succeeded  to  his  enchantment.  He  then  began 
(at  sixteen)  to  talk  o£  vanished  iUusions ;  and,  for  want  of 
something  better,  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away,  and  to 
lead  the  ordinary  university  life.  He  evidently  only  did  what 
others  did;  buthe  was  made  of  different  materials;  and  while 
theythonght  this  dissipation  very  natural,and,  tranquil  iu  their 
inferiority,  believed  themselves  innocent,  he  alone  disapproved 
of  his  own  conduct  and  blamed  it.  The  better  to  escape  all 
this,  he  went  in  search  of  forgetfulness  amid  the  fresh  breezes 
of  ocean,  across  the  Pyrenees,  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  civ- 
ilization. Yet,  after  two  years'  travelling,  on  his  return  to 
England,  his  soul  all  love,  his  heart  burning  with  an  infinite 
ardor,  through  that  intoxication  of  success  which  weakens, 
through  that  e^emess  for  emotion  caused  by  his  vivacity  of 
mind,  and  even  by  a  sort  of  psychological  curiosity,  Lord  By- 
ron did  fall  into  new  attachments.  And  these  attachments, 
not  being  of  a  nature  that  could  stand  the  trial  of  reflection, 
caused  him  to  give  up  known  for  unknown  objects.  But  his 
soul  was  ever  agitated,  in  commotion,  and,  even  when  he 
changed,  it  was  through  necessity  rather  than  caprice.  In  or- 
der to  escape  once  more  from  himself,  from  the  allurements  of 
the  senses,  from  the  effects  of  the  enthusiasm  which  his  per- 
sonal beauty  and  his  genius  excited  among  women,  he  resolved 
to  take  refuge  in  an  indissoluble  tie,  in  a  tie  formed  by  duty,  not 
love.  Perhaps  be  might  have  found  strength  for  perseverance 
in  the  beauty  of  the  sacrifice.  His  soul  was  quite  capable  of 
it.  But  destiny  pursued  him  in  his  choice,  and  rendered  it 
impossible.  To  his  misfortune,  he  married  Miss  Milbank.* 
Again  he  drifted  away  from  the  right  path,  but,  tins  time,  with 
the  resolution  of  keeping  his  heart  independent,  his  soul  free 
and  unfettered  by  any  indissoluble  tie.f  But  in  coming  to  this 
determination  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  had  not  consulted 
his  heart,  ever  athirst  for  infinitude.  Vainly  he  sought  to  lull 
it,  to  keep  it  earthward,  to  laugh  at  his  own  aspirations — use- 
less labor !     One  day  it  broke  loose.     Nature  ia  like  water ; 

•  See  chopter  on  "  Marriage,"  |  Seo  '■  Life  at  Venice,  at  Milan." 
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sooner  or  latei-  it  must  find  its  equilibrium.  From  that  day 
forth  Psyche's  lamp  bad  no  more  light;  reflection  had  no  more 
power ;  and  the  love  which  had  taken  possession  of  his  soul 
left  him  not  again,  but  accompanied  him  to  his  last  hour, 
through  the  modifications  inevitable  in  earthly  affections. 
This  constancy  maintained  thenceforth  without  a  struggle,  be 
understood  at  once ;  and  felt  that  the  unchanging  sentiment 
belonged  equally  to  his  will  and  to  his  destiny.  "Ccdvmi, 
non  animam  mutant  qui  trans  mare  curruni"  wrote  he  one 
day  at  Ravenua,  on  the  opening  page  of  "  Jacopo  Ortis,"  Fos- 
colo's  work,  that  had  just  fallen  into  his  hands  ;  for  he  knew 
that  no  one  could  read  this  avowal  of  his  heart  where  he  had 
traced  it.  After  having  remarked  the  strange  coincidence  by 
which  this  volume  was  brought  a  second  time  before  hJm,  just 
when  he  was,  as  once  before,  in  extreme  agitation, he  continued 
thus:^ 

"Most  men  bewail  not  having  attained  the  object  of  their 
desires.  I  had  oftener  to  deplore  the  obtaining  mine,  for  I 
can  not  love  moderately,  nor  quiet  my  heart  with  mere  frui- 
tion. The  letters  of  this  Italian  Werther  are  very  interesting ; 
at  least  I  think  so,  but  my  present  feelings  hardly  render  me 
a  competent  judge." 

Another  time,  a  volume  of  "  Corinne,"  translated  int*)  Ital- 
ian, fell  under  liis  notice  at  Ravenna.  In  the  same  language, 
which  no  one  then  about  him  could  read,  he  confided  to  this 
book  tlie  secret  of  his  heai-t,  and,  after  having  poured  out  its 
fuUness  in  words  of  noble  melting  tenderness,  concluded  thus : 
— "  Think  of  me  when  Alps  and  sea  shall  separate  us ;  but  that 
will  never  come  to  pass,  tmless  you  so  will  it?' 

It  was  not  willed,  and  therefore  the  separation  did  not 
take  place.  But,  alaa  I  the  day  arrived  when  ho  was  so  en- 
tangled in  a  multiphcity  of  complications,  and  honor  spoke  so 
loudly,  that  both  sides  were  forced  to  will  it. 

Whoever  should  consider  this  departure  the  result  of  in- 
constancy, is  incapable  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  great  soul. 
His  affection,  that  had  lasted  for  years,  admitted  no  longer 
of  any  uneasiness,  for  it  was  brought  into  complete  harmony 
with  that  of  her  he  loved.  Naturally  his  heart  underwent 
the  transformation  produced  by  time.  His  affection  was 
gradually  acquiring  the  sweetness  of  unchanging  friendship. 
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without  losing  the  charm  appertaining  to  ardor  of  passion. 
The  sacrifice  entailed  by  this  departure  was  in  proportion  to 
these  sentiments.  "Often,"  says  M ,  "during  the  pas- 
sago,  we  saw  his  eyes  filled  with  tears."  The  sadness  de- 
seribed  by  Mr.  Barry  of  his  last  visit  to  Albano  has  been 
seen.*  These  tears  and  this  sadness  betray  the  extent  of  his 
sublime  sacrifice !  And  then,  when  once  arrived  in  Greece, 
although  determined  to  brave  all  the  storms  gathering  above 
his  head,  he  wrote  unceasingly  to  Madame  G— — ,  with  that 
ease  and  simplicity  which  not  only  forbade  any  exaggeration 
of  sentiment,  but  even  made  him  resti-ain  its  expression; 
which  was  also  rendered  imperative  by  the  circumstances 
then  surrounding  her, 

"I  shall  fulfill  the  object  of  my  mission  from  the  commit- 
tee, and  then  ,  .  .  return  to  Italy.  .  .  Pray  bo  as  cheerful  and 
tranquil  as  you  can,  and  be  assured  that  there  is  nothing  here 
that  can  excite  any  thing  but  a  wish  to  be  with  you  again, 
though  we  are  very  kindly  treated  by  the  English  here  of  all 
descriptions." 

"September  II. 

"You  may  be  sure  that  the  moment  I  can  join  yoa  again 
will  be  as  welcome  to  me  as  at  any  period  of  our  acquaint- 
ance. There  is  nothing  very  attractive  here  to  occupy  my 
attention;  but  both  honor  and  inclination  demand  that  I 
should  serve  the  Greek  cause,  I  wish  that  this  cause,  as  well 
as  the  affairs  of  Spain,  were  favorably  settled,  that  I  might 
return  to  Italy  and  relate  all  my  adventures  to  you," 

Thus  much  for  his  constancy  when  he  tmly  loved.  It 
■would  be  worth  inquiry  how  many  men  and  how  many  writ- 
ers have  carried  their  ideal  of  constancy  into  their  own  life  to 
a  higher  degree  than  Lord  Byron?  My  opinion  is  that  if, 
the  same  circumstances  given,  the  number  went  a  little  be- 
yond one,  we  might  consider  the  result  very  satisfactory. 

After  having  seen  that  Lord  Byron  was  unchangeable  in 
great  principles  and  ideas,  as  soon  as  his  mind  was  convinced, 
and  tliat  he  was  constant  to  all  the  true  sentiments  of  his 
heart,  it  still  remains  to  be  shown  whether  he  was  equally  so 
in  Ids  tastes  and  habits. 

*  See  cliflplcr  on  "  Strengih  of  Soul." 
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It  may  be  said  of  most  men  that  they  have  no  character, 
because  they  often  vary  in  taste,  and  without  even  perceiving 
it.  That  could  not  be  asserted  oi  Lord  Byron,  although 
sometimes,  according  to  his  self-accusing  custom,  he  declared 
himself  to  be  inconstant. 

The  truth  is  that  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  remarkably 
steadfast  in  his  tastes.     The  nature  of  his  preferences,  a 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them,  will  form  the  s 
of  another  chapter.     We  shail  only  speak  of  them  hero  a 
lating  to  constancy. 

"  We  shall  often  liave  occasion,"  says  Moore, "  to  remark 
the  fidelity  to  early  habits  and  tastes  which  distinguished 
Lord  Byron."  Moore  then  observes  the  cxtraordinaiy  con- 
stancy Lord  Byron  showed  in  clinging  to  all  the  impressions 
of  youth  ;  aad  he  adduces  as  a  proof  the  care  with  which  he 
preserved  the  notes  and  letters  written  by  hia  favorite  com- 
rades at  school,  even  when  they  were  younger  than  himself. 
These  letters  he  enriched  ^vith  dates  and  notes,  after  years  of 
long  interval,  while  very  few  of  his  childish  effusions  have 
been  kept  by  the  opposite  parties.  Moore  also  notes  sevei-al 
other  features  of  tills  constancy,  which  he  continued  to  practice 
throughout  life.  For  instance,  his  punctuaUty  in  answering 
letters  immediately,  despite  his  distaste  for  epistolary  effu- 
sions ;  and  his  love  for  simple  music,  such  as  that  of  the  bal- 
lads that  used  to  attract  him  at  sixteen  to  Miss  Pigott's  sa- 
loon. It  was  partly  this  same  taste  tliat  made  him  enjoy  so 
much,  at  twenty-six,  the  evenings  he  passed  at  his  friend  Kin- 
naird's  house  (some  months  before  his  marriage,  the  last  of 
his  London  life),  when  Moore  would  sing  Jiis  favorite  songs, 
bringing  tears  to  Byron's  eyes.  And  it  was  this  same  taste 
that  subsequently  drew  him  to  the  piano  at  which  Madame 

G sat,  at  Ravenna,  Pisa,  Genoa ;  and  which,  when  she 

played  or  sung  Mozart's  and  Rossini's  favorite  motets,  made 
him  say  that  he  no  longer  loved  any  other  music  but  hers. 

What  he  had  once  loved  never  tired  him.  Memory  was 
to  him  like  an  enchanter's  wand,  throwing  some  charm  into 
objects  which  in  themselves  possessed  none.  He  loved  the 
land  where  he  had  loved,  however  naturally  unattractive  it 
might  be :  witness  Ravenna,  and  Italy  in  general. 

"Possession  of  what  I  truly  love,"  said  he,  in  the  very 
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rare  moments  when  he  did  himself  justice,  "  does  not  cloy 
me."  He  loved  the  mountains  of  Greece,  because  they  re- 
called those  of  Scotland  ;  he  would  have  loved  other  mount- 
ains, because  they  recalled  those  of  Greece. 

A  few  months  before  hia  death,  he  said  in  his  charming 
poem  "  The  Island," — 

"Long  Lave  I  roani'd  throngh  lards  which  ate  not  minE?, 
Adored  the  Alp,  and  loyed  [he  Apennine, 
Eevcred  ParnansuB,  and  beheld  ths  steop 
Jove's  Ida  and  OlympnB  crown  the  deep  : 
But  'twas  not  sU  long  ages'  lore,  nor  all 
Their  natnre  hold  me  in  their  thrilling  thrall ; 
The  infent  rapture  still  survived  the  bor, 
And  Loch-na^ar  with  Ida  look'd  o'er  Troy, 
Mix'd  CeltJc  memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount, 
And  Highland  linns  with  Castaljo'a  clear  fount. 
Forgive  me,  Homer's  nniversa!  shade  ! 
Foi^iTe  me,  Phtebus !  that  my  fancy  atraj'd ; 
The  north  and  nature  Cauglit  me  to  adore 
Your  scenes  sublime,  from  those  beloved  before."* 

He  would  love  a  place  of  abode  because  he  had  loved  when 
in  it.  The  same  with  regard  to  a  dwelling,  a  wait,  a  melody, 
a  perfume,  a  form,  and  even  a  dish ;  he  who  cai-ed  so  little  for 
any  sort  of  food.  His  childish  impressions,  his  readings  at 
that  age,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  choice  of  poetic  sub- 
jects afterward;  and  we  find  them,  again  reproduced  even  in 
hia  last  dramatic  work,  "  Werner,"  written  in  such  a  fine 
moral  sense,  is  the  result  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tale  "  read  in 
childhood.  Never  was  man  more  constant  in  his  habits  and 
tastes  than  he  ;  and,  indeed,  it  required  that  indefinable  charm 
of  soul  he  possessed,  and  which  pervaded  his  whole  being,  to 
prevent  monotony  from  perverting  this  quality  into  a  fault. 

Why,  then,  have  his  biographers  talked  so  much  of  hia  mo- 
bility, if  it  were  not  to  make  Lord  Byron  pass  for  a  creature 
swayed  by  every  fresh  impulse,  and  incapable  of  steady  feel- 
ing? I  have  given  the  first  reason  elsewhere.f  But  I  will 
add  another,  namely,  that  they  have  transferred  the  qualities 
of  the  poet  to  the  man  in  an  erroneous  manner ;  that  to  the 
versatility  of  hia  genius  (one  of  his  great  gifts,  and  which 
ever  belong  to  him)  they  have  added  mobility  of  character, 
such  as  often,  too  often,  perfiaps,  influenced  his  conversation, 
and  tinctured  his  esteroal  fictitious  nature.     But  they  have 

*  "The  Island," canto  ii.  stanza  U.  f  See  chapter  on  "Mobility." 
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done  so  without  examining  his  actions,  without  reflecting  that 
this  mobihty  vanished  as  it  was  written,  or  in  the  light  play 
of  his  witty  conversation,  or  the  trivial  acts  of  his  life.  Other- 
wise they  wonld  have  been  forced  to  confess,  that  it  never 
had  any  inflaencc  on  his  conduct  in  matters  of  moment,  that 
he  was  persevering  and  firm  to  an  extremely  rare  degree  in 
aU  things  essential  and  which  constitute  man  in  Ma  moral 
and  social  capacity. 

We  may  then  sum  up  by  saying  that  Lord  Byron  general- 
ly established  on  an  impregnable  rock,  guarded  by  unbending 
principles,  those  great  virtues  to  which  principles  are  essen- 
tial; but  that,  after  making  these  treasures  secure — for  treas- 
iires  they  are  to  the  man  of  honor  and  worth — once  having 
placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  sensibility  and  sentiment,  he 
may  sometimes  have  allowed  the  lesser  virtues  (within  ordi- 
nary bonds)  snch  indulgence  as  flowed  from  his  kindly  na- 
ture, and  such  as  his  youth  rendered  natural  to  a  feeling 
heart  and  ardent  imagination.  Like  all  men,  he  was  only 
truly  firm  under  serious  circumstances,  when  he  wished  to 
show  energy  in  fulfilling  a  duty.  Thus  Lord  Byron  allowed 
his  pen  to  jest,  to  mark  the  follies  of  men :  sometimes  attack- 
ing them  boldly  in. front,  sometimes  aiming  light  arrows 
aslant,  ridiculing,  chastising,  as  humor  or  fancy  prompted ; 
and  he  gave  himself  the  same  liberty  of  language  in  private' 
conversation,  according  to  the  character  of  those  with  whom 
he  conversed.  On  all  these  occasions  his  genius  undoubtedly 
gave  itself  up  to  versatility.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  all 
that  which  changes  and  becomes  effaced  in  hearts  of  incon- 
stant mood,  and  which  ought  not  to  change  in  men  of  honor 
and  worth,  never  did  vary  in  him.  Let  us  acknowledge,  in 
short,  that,  if  mobility  belonged  to  the  sensitive  parts  of  his 
nature,  constancy  no  less  characterized  his  morai  and  irOellectr 
ual  being. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  COURAGE  AND  FORTITUDE  OP  lORH  BYRON. 

Ai.i,  the  moral  qualities  that  flow  ivom  encrgy^courage, 
intrepidity,  fortitude  ;  in  a  word,  self-control — shone  with  too 
muoh  luBtre  in  Lord  Byron's  soul  for  us  to  pass  them  over  iu 
silence,  or  eTen  to  call  only  superficial  attention  to  them. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  Why  speak  of  his  conrage  ?  No  one 
ever  called  it  in  question.  Besides,  is  courage  a  virtue  ?  It 
is  hardly  a  quality ;  in  reality  it  is  but  a  duty.  Tea,  undoubt- 
edly, that  is  ti'ne,  but  there  are  different  kinds  of  courage,  and 
Lord  Byron's  was  of  such  a  peculiar  nature,  and  showed  itself 
under  such  nncommon  circumstances  as  to  justify  observation, 
for  it  evinces  a  quality  necessary  to  be  noticed  by  all  who 
seek  to  portray  his  great  soul  with  the  wish  of  aniving  at  a 
close  resemblance. 

"  Whatever  virtue  may  be  allowed  to  belong  to  personal 
courage,  it  is  most  assuredly  those  who  are  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  the  liveUest  imaginations,  and  who  have,  therefore, 
most  vividly  and  simultaneously  before  their  eyes  all  the  re- 
mote and  possible  consequences  of  danger,  that  are  most  de- 
serving of  whatever  praise  attends  the  exercise  of  that  virtue." 

Certainly  Lord  Byron  made  part  of  the  category,  so  that 
Mooi-e  adds : — 

"  The  courage  of  Lord  Byron,  as  all  his  companions  in  peril 
testify,  was  of  that  noblest  kind  which  rises  with  liie  great- 
ness of  the  occasion,  and  becomes  the  more  self-collected  and 
resisting  the  more  imminent  the  danger." 

Thus,  far  from  its  being  the  natural  impetuosity  that 
causes  rash  natures  to  rush  into  danger.  Lord  Byron's  cour- 
age was  quite  as  much  the  result  of  reflection  as  of  impulse. 
ITis  was  courage  of  the  noblest  kind,  a  quality  mixed  up  with 
other  fine  moral  faculties,  shining  with  light  of  its  own,  yet  all 
combining  to  lend  mutual  lustre.  This  is,  indeed,  what  ought 
to  be  called /ori!7M(?e  and  self-control,  and  this  is  what  we  re- 
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mark  in  Lord  Byron.  But,  in  order  not  to  sin  against  the 
scientific  classification  used  by  moralists,  and  which  requires 
subdivisions,  we  will  isolate  it  for  a  moment,  and  examine  it 
under  the  name  of  courage,  presence  of  mind,  and  coolness. 

Unaffected  in  his  bravery,  as  in  all  things  else,  Lord.Byron 
did  not  seek  dangers,  but  when  they  presented  themselves  to 
him  he  met  them  with  lofty  intrepidity. 

To  give  some  examples — and  the  difliculty  is  to  choose — 
let  us  consider  him  under  different  circumstances  that  occur- 
red during  his  first  travels  in  the  East. 

Wliil©  at  Malta  he  was  on  the  point  of  fighting  a  duel, 
through  some  misunderstanding  with  an  officer  on  General 
Oakes's  staff.  The  meeting  had  been  fixed  for  an  early  hour,  but 
Lord.  Byron  slept  so  soundly  that  his  companion  was  obliged 
to  awaken  him.  On  arriving  at  the  spot,  which  was  near  the 
shore,  his  adversary  was  not  yet  there;  and  Lord  Byron,  al- 
though his  lu^age  had  already  been  taken  on  board  the  brig 
that  was  to  convey  him  to  Albania,  wished  to  give  him  the 
chance  at  least  of  another  hour.  During  all  this  long  interval 
he  amused  himself  very  quietly  walking  about  the  beach  per- 
fectly unconcerned. 

At  last  an  officer,  sent  by  his  antagonist,  arrived  on  the 
ground,  bringing  not  only  an  explanation  of  how  the  delay 
had  arisen,  but  likewise  all  the  excuses  and  satisfaction  Lord 
■Byi-on  could  desire  for  the  supposed  offense.  Thus  the  duel 
did  not  take  place. 

The  gentleman  who  was  to  be  his  second  could  not  suffi- 
ciently praise  the  coolness  and  firm  courage  shown  by  Lord 
Byron  throughout  this  affair. 

Some  time  later  Lord  Byron  was  on  the  m.ountains  of 
Epirus  with  his  friend  and  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Hobhouse  {now 
Lord  Broughton).  These  mountains  being  then  infested  with 
banditti,  they  were  accompanied  by  a  numerous  escort,  and 
even  by  one  of  the  secretaries,  as  well  as  several  retainers  be- 
longing to  the  famous  All  Pasha  of  Joamiina,  whom  they  had 
iust  been  visiting.  One  evening,  seeing  a  storm  impending, 
Mr.  Ilobhouse  hastened  on  in  front  with  part  of  their  suite, 
in  order  sooner  to  reach  a  neighboring  hamlet,  and  get  shelter 
prepared.  Lord  Byron  followed  with  the  remainder  of  the 
escort.      Before  he  could  arrive,  however,  the  storm   burst, 
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and  sooa  became  terrific.  Mr,  Hobhousc,  who  had  long  been 
safe  under  cover  in  the  village,  could  see  nothing  of  hia  friend. 

"  It  was  seven  in  the  evening,"  says  Mr,  Hobhousej  in  his 
account  of  it,  "  and  the  fuiy  of  the  storm  had  become  quite 
alarming.  Never  before  or  since  have  I  witnessed  one  so  terri- 
ble. The  roof  of  the  hovel  in  which  we  had  taken  shelter 
trembled  beneath  violent  gusts  of  rain  and  wind,  and  the  thun- 
der kept  roaring  without  intermission,  for  the  echo  from  one 
mountain  crest  had  not  ceased  ere  another  frightful  crash 
broke  above  oar  heads.  The  plain,  and  distant  hills,  visible 
through  the  chinks  of  the  hut,  seemed  on  fire.  In  short,  the 
tempest  was  terrific ;  quite  worthy  of  the  Japiter  of  ancient 
Greece,  The  peasants,  no  less  religious  than  their  ancestors, 
confessed  their  fears  ;  the  women  were  crying  around,  and  the 
men,  at  every  new  flash  of  lightning,  invoked  the  name  of  God, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross." 

Meanwhile  hours  passed,  midnight  drew  near,  the  storm 
was<ar-from  abating,  and  Lord  Byi-on  had  not  appeared.  Mr, 
Hobhouse,  in  gi-eat  alarm,  ordered  fires  to  be  lighted  on  the 
heights,  and  guns  to  be  let  off  in  all  directions.  At  length, 
toward  one  in  the  morning,  a  man,  all  pale  and  panic-stricken, 
soaked  through  to  the  skin,  suddenly  entered  the  cabin,  mak- 
ing loud  cries,  esclamations,  and  gestures  of  despair.  He  be- 
longed to  the  escort,  and  speedily  related  the  danger  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed,  and  in  which  Lord  Byron  and  his  fol- 
lowers still  were,  and  nrging  the  necessity  of  sending  off  at 
once  horses,  guides,  and  men  with  torches,  to  extricate  tbeni 
from  it. 

It  appears  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  storm,  when 
only  three  miles  from  the  village.  Lord  Byron,  through  the 
fault  of  his  escort,  lost  the  right  path .  After  wandering  about 
as  chance  directed,  in  complete  ignorance  of  their  whei-eabouts, 
and  on  the  brink  of  precipices,  they  had  stopped  at  last  near  a 
Turkish  cemetery  and  close  to  a  torrent,  which  they  had  been 
enabled  to  distinguish  through  the  flashes  of  lightning.  Lord 
Byron  was  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  storm  for  nine  con- 
secutive hours/  his  guides,  instead  of  lending  him  any  assist- 
ance, only  increased  the  general  confusion,  running  about  on 
all  sides,  because  they  had  been  menaced  with  death  by  the 
dragoman  George,  who,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  fear,  bad 
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fireil  off  his  pistols  without  warning  any  body,  and  Lord  By- 
ron's Enghsh  servants,  fancying  they  were  attacked  by  rob- 
bers, set  up  loud  cries. 

It  was  three  in  the  morning  before  the  party  could  reach 
{he  shelter  where  their  friends  awaited  them.  During  these 
nine  consecutive  hoars  of  danger,  Lord  Byron  never  once  lost 
his  self-possession  or  serenity,  or  even  that  pleasant  vein  of 
humor  which  made  him  always  see  the  ridiculous  side  of 
things. 

About  the  same  period  Lord  Byron  and  his  companion, 
after  having  visited  Eleusis,  were  obliged,  by  stress  of  weather, 
to  stop  some  days  at  Keratea.  Having  heard  of  a  wonderful 
cavern  situated  on  Mount  Pai'n6,  they  determined  to  visit  it. 
On  arriving  at  the  entrance  they  lighted  torches  of  resinous 
wood,  and,  preceded  by  a  guide,  penetrated  through  a  small 
aperture,  dragging  themselves  along  the  ground  until  they 
reached  a  sort  of  subterranean  hall,  ornamented  with  arcades 
and  high  cupolas  of  crystal,  supported  by  columns  of  shitting 
marcasite ;  the  hall  itself  opened  out  into  large  horizontal 
chambers,  or  else  conducted  to  dark,  deep  yawning  abysses 
toward  the  centre  of  the  mountain.  After  having  strayed 
from  one  grotto  to  another,  the  travellers  arrived  near  a  fount- 
ain of  ciystal  water.  There  they  stopped,  till,  seeing  their 
torches  wane  low,  they  thought  of  retracing  their  steps.  But, 
after  walking  for  some  minutes  in  the  labyrinth,  they  again 
found  themselves  beside  the  mysterious  fountain.  Then  they 
grew  alarmed,  for  their  guide  acknowledged  with  terror  that 
he  Jiad  forgotten  t!ie  itinerary  of  the  cavern,  and  no  longer 
knew  where  to  find  the  outlet. 

While  they  were  wandering  thus  from  one  grotto  to  an- 
other, in  a  sort  of  despair,  and  occasionally  dragging  them- 
selves along  to  get  through  narrow  openings,  their  last  torch 
was  consumed.  They  remained  a  long  time  in  total  darkness, 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  when,  as  if  by  miracle,  a  feeble  ray 
of  light  made  itself  visible,  and,  directing  their  steps  toward 
it,  they  ended  by  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  Certainly, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  a  more  alarming  situation. 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  while  confessing  that  for  some  moments  it  had 
been  impossible  to  loot  forward  to  any  thing  else  but  the 
chance  of  a  horrible  death,  declared  that,  not  only  Lord  By- 
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ron's  presence  of  mind  and  coolness  were  admirable  in  the 
teeth  of  snch  a  prospect,  but  also  that  his  playful  humor  never 
forsook  him,  and  helped  to  keep  up  their  spirits  during  min- 
utes that  must  have  seemed  years  to  all  of  them. 

It  was  during  this  same  journey  that,  finding  tho  mount- 
ains which  separated  them  from  the  Morea  were  infested  with 
banditti,  they  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  of  war,  called  the 
"Turk."  A  tempest  broke  out,  audits  violence,  joined  to  the 
ignorance  betrayed  by  the  captain  and  sailors,  put  the  vessel 
in  gi-eat  danger.  Shipwreck  seemed  inevitable,  and  close  at 
hand.  Nothing  was  heard  on  board  but  cries,  lamentations, 
and  prayers.  Lord  Byron  alone  remained  calm,  doing  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  console  and  eneoorage  the  rest ;  and 
then  at  length,  when  he  saw  that  liis  efforts  were  useless,  he 
wrapped  himself  up  in  his  Albanian  cloak,  and  lay  down  on 
the  deck,  going  tranquilly  to  sleep  until  fate  sJiould  decide  his 
destiny. 

After  having  given  his  mother  a  simple  description  of  this 
tempest,  he  adds: — "I  have  learned  to  philosophize  during 
ray  travels,  and,  if  I  had  not,  what  use  is  there  in  complain- 
ing?" 

And  Moore  says : — 

"  I  have  heard  tho  poet's  fellow-traveller  describe  this  re- 
markable instance  of  his  coolness  and  courage  even  still  more 
strikingly  than  it  is  here  stated  by  himself.  Finding  that  he 
was  nnable  to  be  of  any  service  in  the  exertions  which  their 
very  serious  danger  called  for,  after  a  laugh  or  two  at  the 
panic  of  his  valet,  he  not  only  wrapped  himself  up  and  lay 
down,  in  the  manner  here  mentioned,  but,  when  their  difficul- 
ties were  surmounted,  was  fomid  fast  asleep." 

These  adventures  happened  to  him  when  he  was  only  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age,  and  within  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  But 
all  hia  life  he  gave  the  same  proofs  of  courage  when  circum- 
stances called  for  them. 

And  since  we  have  chosen  these  examples  from  his  first 
journey  into  Greece,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  let  us  se- 
lect some  others  from  the  last,  which  took  place  near  its  close. 

Mr.  II,  Brown  having  been  asked  by  Lord  Harrington 
what  his  impressions  were' of  Lord  Byron,  replied,  "Lord  By- 
ron was  extremely  calm  in  presence  of  diinger.    Here  are  two 
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instances  that  I  witnessed  myself : — ^A  Greek,  named  Costaii- 
tino  Zalictii,  to  wliom  his  lordship  had  given  his  passage,  once 
took  up  one  of  Manton's  pistols,  belonging  to  Lord  Byron. 
It  went  off  by  accident,  and  the  ball  passed  quite  close  to 
Lord  Byron's  temple.  Without  the  least  emotion  Lord  By- 
ron began  explaining  to  the  Greek  how  such  accidents  could 
be  avoided. 

"  On  another  occasion,  near  the  Roman  coast,  we  observed 
a  suspicious-looking  HttJo  vessel,  armed,  and  apparently  full 
of  people.  It  was  toward  the  end  of  the  last  war  with  Spain, 
dui-ing  which  many  acts  of  piracy  had  been  committed  in  the 
Mediterranean.  And  our  captain  was  much  alarmed.  We 
w«re  followed  all  day  by  this  vessel,  and  toward  evening,  it 
seemed  so  ready  for  action  tbat  we  no  longer  doubted  being 
attaeked.  However  a  breeze  arose,  and  darkness  came  on 
soon  after,  whereupon  we  lost  sight  of  it.  Lord  Byron,  while 
the  danger  lasted,  remained  perfectly  calm,  giving  his  orders 
with  the  greatest  tranqnility  and  reflection."* 

And  Lord  Harrington,  tben  Colonel  Stanhope,  says  himself, 
in  his  Essay  on  Lord  Byron : — 

"  Lord  Byron  was  the  beau  idkil  of  chivalry.  It  might 
have  lowered  him  in  the  esteem  of  wise  men,  if  he  had  not 
given  such  extraordinary  proofs  of  the  noblest  courage. 

"  Even  at  moments  of  tbe  greatest  danger.  Lord  Byron  con- 
template^  death  with  philosophieai  calm,.  For  instance,  at 
the  moment  of  returning  from  the  alarming  attack  which  had 
surprised  him  in  my  room  (at  Missolonghi),  ho  immediately 
asked,  with  the  most  perfect  self-possession,  whether  his  life 
were  in  danger,  as,  in  that  case,  he  required  the  doctor  to  tell 
him  &o,for  he  was  not  afraid  of  death. 

"  Shortly  after  that  frightful  convulsion,  when,  weakened 
by  loss  of  blood,  he  was  lying  on  his  bed  of  suffering,  with  his 
nervous  system  completely  shaken,  a  band  of  mutinous  Snli- 
otes,  in  their  splendid  dirty  costumes,  burst  suddenly  into  his 
room,  brandishing  their  weapons,  and  loudly  demanding  their 
savage  rights.  Lord  Byron,  as  if  electrified  by  the  unexpect- 
ed act,  appeared  to  have  recovered  his  liealth,  and,  the  more 
the  Suliotea  cried  out  and  threatened,  the  more  his  cool  cour- 
age triumphed.      The  scene  was  really  subli'me.''^\ 

"  Parry,  iOG.  f  Kssav  Viy  Colonel  Sranliope. 
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And  Count  Gamba,  in  his  interesting  narrative  of  "  Lord 
Byron's  Last  Journey  into  Greece,"  adds : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  coolness  and  mag- 
nanimity Lord  Byron  showed  on  ail  great  occasions.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  he  was  irritable,  but  the  sight  of  dan- 
ger calmed  him  instantly,  restoring  the  free  exercise  of  all  the 
faculties  of  his  noble  nature.  A  man  more  indomitable,  or 
firmer  in  the  hour  of  danger  tfian  Lord  Byron  was,  never 
existed.''^* 

But  enough  of  these  proofs,  which,  perhaps,  say  nothing 
new  to  the  reader.  Nevertheless,  as  they  may  call  up  again 
the  pleasure  ever  afforded  by  the  spectacle  of  great  moral 
beauty,  let  us  further  add — the  better  to  set  forth  the  nature 
of  Lord  Byi-on's  wonderful  intrepidity  in  face  of  danger — that 
his  energetic  soul  loved  to  contemplate  those  sublime  things 
iu  Nature  that  are  usually  endured  with  terror.  Tempests, 
the  thunder's  roll,  the  lightning's  flash — any  mysterious  dis- 
play of  Nature's  forces,  so  that  its  violence  occasioned  neither 
misfortune  nor  suffering  to  sensitive  beings — aroused  in  him 
the  keenest  sense  of  enjoyment,  which  in  turn  mimstered  to 
his  genius,  incapable  of  finding  complete  satisfaction  in  the 
beautiful,  and  ever  yearning  passionately  after  the  sublime. 

As  to  his  fortitude,  that  self-control  which  makes  one  bear 
affliction  with  external  serenity,  Lord  Byron  possessed  it  in  as 
high  a  degree  as  he  did  firmness  with  regard  to  material  ob- 
staeles  and  dangers. 

Endowed  with  exquisite  sensibility,  the  great  poet  assured- 
ly went  through  creel  trials  during  his  stormy  career ;  but  in- 
stead of  ostentatiously  exhibiting  his  sorrows.  Lord  Byron  on 
many  occasions  rather  exaggerated  the  delicacy  that  led  bim 
to  veil  them  under  an  appearance  of  stoicism.  Only  very  rare- 
ly did  his  poetry  echo  back  the  sufferings  endured  within. 

Once,  nevertheless,  he  wished,  and  rightly,  to  perpetuate  in 
his  verses  the  memory  of  the  indignities  heaped  upon  him  by 
a  guilty  world.  He  wished  that  the  great  struggle  ho  had 
been  obliged  to  sustain  against  his  destiny  should  not  be  for- 
gotten ;  he  wished  to  show  how  much  his  heart  had  been  torn, 
his  hopes  sapped,  his  name  blighted  by  the  deepest  injuries, 
the  meanest  perfidy.    He  had  seen,  he  said,  of  what  beings 
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with  a  Iniinan  semblance  'were  capable,  from  the  frightful 
roar  of  foaming  calumny  to  tlic  low  whisper  of  vile  reptiles, 
adroitly  distilling  poison ;  double-visaged  Januses,  who  sup- 
ply the  place  of  words  by  the  language  of  the  eyes,  who  lie 
without  saying  a  syllable,  and,  by  dint  of  a  shrug  or  aa  affected 
sigh,  impose  on  fools  their  unspoken  calumnies.  Yes,  he  had 
to  undergo  all  that,  and  for  once  he  wished  it  to  be  known. 

He  owed  it  to  himself  to  make  tiiie  complaint ;  his  total 
silence  would  have  been  wrong;  it  was  necessary  once  for  all 
to  defend  his  cJuxracter  and  reputation,  and  when  ho  ran  the 
risk  of  losing  the  esteem  of  the  world  his  sensibility  could  not 
show  itself  in  too  lively  a  manner. 

But  if  he  thus  raised  his  voice  to  immortalize  these  indig- 
nities, it  was  not  because  he  recoiled  from  suffering. 

"  Let  him  come  forward,"  exclaimed  ho,  "  whoever  has 
seen  me  bow  the  head,  or  has  remarked  my  courage  wane 
witb  suffering." 

Already,  at  the  time  of  the  unexampled  persecution  raised 
against  him  in  London,  when  the  separation  from  his  wife 
took  place,  he  wrote  to  Murray ; — 

"February  20th,  ISXfi. 

"  You  need  not  be  in  any  apprehension  or  gi'ief  on  my  ac- 
count. Were  I  to  be  beaten  down  by  the  world  and  its  in- 
heritors, I  should  have  succumbed  to  many  things  years  ^o. 
You  must  not  mistake  my  not  bullying  for  dejection ;  nor 
imagine  that  because  I  feel,  I  am  to  faint."* 

In  all  he  wrote  .at  this  fatal  period  of  his  life,  one  perceives 
the  wide  gaping  wound,  which  is  however  endured  with  the 
etrengtJ)  of  a  Titan,  who  at  twenty-nine  is  to  become  quite  a 
philosopher,  good,  gentle,  almost  resigned. 

"The  camel  labors  with  fha  heaviest  load, 
And  the  wolf  dies  in  EJlence, — not  bestow'd 
In  vain  should  sneh  esample  be ;  if  they, 
-Tbinga  of  ignoble  or  of  eavage  mooi. 


Like  all  those  who  feel  deeply  the  joys  and  griefs  of  their 
fellow-men.  Lord  Byron  had  received  from  nature  all  that 
could  render  him  capable  of  moderating  the  external  expres- 

*  Moore,  "  I.etloi-s,"  p.  241.  \  "  Childc  Harold." 
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sioTi  of  his  sensibility,  when  injustice  was  personal  to  himBelf. 
Moreover,  circumstances,  alas  I  had  only  too  much  favored  the 
development  of  this  nohle  faculty  in  him.  For,  very  early,  he 
liad  received  severe  lessons  from  those  terrible  masters  who 
nurture  great  souls  to  self-control;  from  reverses,  vanished 
illusions,  perils,  wrongs.  The  storms  however  it  was  his  des- 
tiny to  encounter,  though  violent,  not  only  did  not  cause  him 
to  be  shipwrecked,  but  even  helped  to  encircle  his  brow  with 
the  mai-tyr's  halo. 

But,  we  may  be  asked,  whether  this  gi-eat  control  which 
Lord  Byron  exercised  over  himself,  with  regard  to  obstacles, 
dangers,  and  human  injustice,  existed  equally  with  regard  to 
his  own  passions.  To  those  who  should  doubt  it,  and  who, 
forgetting  that  Lord  Byron  only  lived  the  age  of  passions, 
without  taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  that 
rendered  difficult  to  him  what  is  easier  for  others,  should  pre- 
tend that  Lord  Byron  gave  way  to  his  passions  of  tener  than 
he  warred  ag^nst  them,  to  such  we  would  «ay :  "  What  was 
he  doing,  then,  when,  at  barely  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he 
adopted  an  anchorite's  rigtime,  so  as  to  render  his  soul  more 
independent  of  matter?  When  he  shut  himself  up  at  home, 
with  the  self-imposed  task  of  writing  whole  poems  before  he 
came  oat,  in  order  to  overcome  kis  thoughts,  and  maintain 
them  in  aline  contrary  to  that  which  his  passions  demanded? 
When,  grieved,  calumniated,  outraged,  he  preferred  exile  rath- 
er than  yield  to  just  resentment,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  finding  himself  in  situations  where  he  might  not  have 
preserved  his  self-eonVrol  f" 

Have  they  forgotten  that  at  Venice  he  subjected  himself  to 
the  ungi-atef  nl  task  of  learning  langu^es  more  than  di^icuU, 
and  of  working  at  other  dry  studies,  in  order  to  _ftx  his  thoughts 
on  them,  and  divert  them  Jrom  resentment  and  anger? 

He  writes  to  Murray:  "I  find  the  Armenian  language, 
which  is  double  (the  literary  and  the  vulgar  tongue),  difficult, 
but  not  insuperably  so  (at  least  I  hope  not).  I  shall  continue. 
I  have  found  it  necessary  to  chain  my  mind  down  to  very  se- 
vere studies,  and  as  this  is  the  most  difficult  I  can  find  here,  it 
will  be  a  net  for  the  serpent." 

And  have  we  not  seen  him  overcome  himself,  just  as  he  was 
setting  out  to  go  where  Ids  heart  caUed  him  (foi-,  notwitti- 
Q  2 
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standing  all  his  efforts,  it  had  ceased  to  bo  independent),  and 
thus  defer  a  journey  he  sighed  for,  only  to  exercise  acts  of 
generosity,  and  liberate  one  of  his  gondoliers  from  the  Aus- 
trian conscription  ? 

If  a  true  "biography  could  be  written  of  Lord  Byron  we 
should  see  a  constant  struggle  going  on  in  this  young  man 
against  his  passions.  And  can  more  be  asked  of  men  than  to 
fight  agMnst  them  ?  Victory  is  the  proof  and  the  reward  of 
combat.  If  sometimes,  as  with  every  man,  victory  failed  him, 
oftener  still  he  did  achieve  it;  and  it  is  certain  that  his  great 
desire  always  was  to  free  himself  from  the  tyranny  of  his  pas- 

His  last  triumphs  were  not  only  great — they  were  sublime. 

The  sadness  that  ovei-whelmed  him  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  stay  at  Genoa  is  known.  The  struggles  ho  had  to 
maintain  against  his  own  heart  may  be  conceived. 

It  is  also  known  how,  being  driven  back  into  port  by  a 
storm,  he  resolved  on  visiting  the  palace  of  Albaro ;  and  it 
may  well  be  imagined  that  the  hours  passed  in  this  dwelling, 
then'  silent  and  deserted,  must  have  seemed  like  those  that 
count  as  years  of  anguish  in  the  life  of  great  and  feeling  sonls, 
among  whom  visions  of  the  future  float  before  the  over-ex- 
cited mind.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  he  would  then  wil- 
lingly have  given  up  his  fatal  idea  of  leaving  Italy ;  indeed  he 
declared  ao  to  Mr.  Barry,  who  was  with  him ;  but  the  senti- 
ment of  his  own  dignity  and  of  his  promise  given  triumphed 
over  his  feelings. 

The  night  which  followed  this  gloomy  day  again  saw  Lord 
Byron  struggling  against  stormy  waves,  and  not  only  deter- 
mined on  pursuing  his  voyage,  but  also  on  appearing  calm  and 
serene  to  hie  fellow-travdlers. 

Could  peace,  however,  have  dwelt  within  his  soul?  To 
show  it  outwardly  must  be  not  have  struggled  ? 

"I  often  saw  Lord  Byron  during  his  last  voyage  from 
Genoa  to  Greece,"  says  Mr.  II.  Browne,  in  a  letter  written  to 
Colonel  Stanhope;  "I  often  saw  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  gayety  suddenly  become  pensive,  and  his  eyes  Jill 
inith  tears,  doubtless  from  some  painful  remembrance.  On 
these  occasions  be  generally  got  up  and  retired  to  the  solitude 
of  his  cabin." 
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And  Colonel  Stanhope,  afterward  Lord  Harrington,  who 
only  knew  Lord  Byron  later  at  Missolonghi,  also  says:  "I 
have  often  obser\'ed  Lord  Byron  in  the  middle  of  some  gay 
animated  conversation,  stop,  meditate,  and  his  eyes  to  fill  with 

And  all  that  he  did  in  that  fatal  Greece,  was  it  not  a  per- 
petual triumph  over  himself,  his  tastes,  his  desires,  the  wants 
of  his  nature  and  his  heart  ? 

He  saw  nothing  in  Greece,  he  wrote  to  Mme.  G ,  that 

did  not  make  him  wish  to  return  to  Italy,  and  yet  he  remain- 
ed in  Greece.  Ho  would  have  preferred  waiting  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  yet  he  set  out  for  that  fatal  Missolonghi !  Lib- 
eral by  principle,  and  aristocratic  by  birth,  taste,  and  habits, 
he  was  condemned  to  continual  intercourse  with  vulgar,  tur- 
bulent, barbarous  men,  to  come  into  contact  with  things  re- 
pugnant to  his  nature  and  his  tastes,  and  to  struggle  against 
a  thousand  difficulties — a  thousand  torments,  moral  and  phys- 
ical ;  he  felt,  and  knew,  that  even  hfe  would  fail  him  if  he 
did  not  leave  Missolonghi,  yet  he  remained.  Every  thing,  in 
short,  thronghout  this  last  stage  of  the  noble  pilgrim,  pro- 
claims his  empire  over  self.  His  triumph  was  always  beauti- 
ful, and  often  subhme,  but,  alas !  he  paid  for  it  with  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  Xia 

THE  MODESTY  0¥  LORD  BYKOS. 

Among  the  qualities  that  belong  to  his  genius,  the  one 
which  formed  its  chief  ornament  has  been  too  much  forgot- 
ten. 

Modesty  constituted  a  beautiful  quality  of  hie  soul.  If  it 
has  not  been  formally  denied  him;  if,  even  among  those 
whom  we  teiTii  his  biographers,  some  have  conceded  modesty 
as  pertaining  to  Lord  Byron's  genius,  they  have  done  so  tim- 
idly ;  and  have  at  the  same  time  indirectly  denied  it  by  ac- 
cusing liim  of  pride. 

Was  Lord  Byron  proud  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man  ?  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  answer  this  question  in  another  chap- 
ter. Here  we  shall  only  examine  his  claims  to  modesty ; 
and  we  say,  without  hesitation,  that  it  was  as  great  in  him 
as  it  has  ever  been  in  others.  It  shines  in  every  line  of  his 
poetry  and  his  prose,  at  every  age  and  in  all  the  circumstan- 
ces of  his  life. 

"  There  Js  no  real  modesty  "  (says  a  great  moralist  of  the 
present  day)  "  M'ithout  diifidence  of  self,  inspired  by  a  deep 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  by  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to 
reach  the  perfection  we  oonceive." 

As  a  poet.  Lord  Byron  always  undervalued  or  despised 
himself  As  a  man,  he  did  so  still  more ;  he  exaggerated  this 
quality  so  far  as  to  convert  it  into  a  fault,  for  ho  calumniated 
himself. 

We  have  seen  how  unambitious  Lord  Byron  was  as  a  child, 
and  with  what  facility  be  allowed  his  comrades  to  surpass 
him  in  intellectual  exercises,  reserving  for  his  sole  ambition 
the  wish  of  excelling  them  in  boyish  games  and  in  bodily  ex- 
ercises. 

As  a  youth  he  did  nothing  but  censure  his  own  conduct, 
which  was  not  at  all  different  from  that  which  his  comrades 
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thought  allowable  in  tbemselvee.  Wc  have  seen  -with  wliat 
modest  feelings  he  pnblished  his  first  poems ;  with  what  do- 
cility he  accepted  criticisms,  and  yielded  to  the  advice  of 
friends  whom  he  esteemed. 

When  cruel  criticism  showed  him  neither  mercy  nor  jus- 
tice, notwithstanding  his  youthfiil  age,  he  lost,  it  is  true,  se- 
renity and  moderation  of  spirit,  but  never  once  put  aside  his 


Instigated  by  a  passion  for  truth,  he  exclaims  in  his  first 
satire, — 

"Truth!  rouse  some  genuine  bard,  and  gnklo  Lis  hand 
To  drive  this  pestilence  from  out  tlic  hind." 

Certainly,  he  does  not  spare  censure  in  this  passionate  sat- 
ire ;  but,  while  inflicting  it,  he  questions  whether  he  should 
be  the  one  to  apply  the  lash: — 


It  was  during  the  time  of  his  first  travels  that  Lord  By- 
ron wrote  his  first  chef-d'ceuvre  ;*  bwt  so  little  was  be  aware 
of  possessing  great  faculties  that,  while  suffering  from  the  ex- 
actions and  torments  they  created  within  him,  he  only  asked 
in  return  some  amusement,  an  occupation  for  long  hours  of 
sCilitude. 

Having  begun  "  ChOde  Harold  "  as  a  memorial  of  his  trav- 
elling impressions,  ho  communicated  it,  on  his  return  to  En- 
gland, to  the  friend  who  had  been  his  companion  throughout. 
But,  instead  of  meeting  with  indulgence  and  encouragement, 
this  friend  only  blamed  the  poem,  and  called  it  an  extrava- 
gant conception. 

He  was,  nevertheless,  a  competent  judge  and  a  poet  him- 
self Wliy,  then,  such  severity  ?  Did  he  wish  to  sacrifice 
the  poet  to  the  man,  fearing  for  his  friend  lest  the  allusions 
therein  made  should  lend  further  weapons  to  the  malice  of 
his  enemies?  Did  he  dread  for  himself, and  for  those  among 
their  comrades  who,  two  years  before,  had  donned  the  preach- 
er's garb  at  Newstead  Abbey,  lest  the  voice  of  public  opin- 
ion should  mix  them  up  in  the  pretended  disorders  of  which 
the  Abbey  had  been  the  theatre,  and  which  the  poem  either 

>■  THp  first  t«-o  flaiitns  of  "Cililde  Tlnrold." 
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exaggerated  or  invented  ?  Whatsoever  his  motive,  this  friend 
was  not  certainly  then  a  John  of  Bologna  for  Lord  Byron ; 
but  the  modesty  of  the  poet  surpassed  the  severity  of  his 
judge ;  for,  accepting  the  blame  as  if  it  were  merited,  he  re- 
stored the  poem  to  its  portfolio  with  such  humility  that  when 
Mr.  Dallas  afterward  heard  of  it  almost  6y  chance,  and,  fired 
with  enthusiasm  on  reading  it,  pronounced  this  extravagant 
tiling  to  be  a  sublime  chef-d'ceuvre,  he  had  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  persuading  Lord  Byron  to  make  it  public. 

Gifford's  criticisms  were  always  received  by  Lord  Byron 
not  only  with  docility  and  modesty  but  even  with  gratitude. 

He  never  lost  an  occasion  of  blaming  himself  as  a  poet  and 
of  depreciating  his  genius.  Living  only  for  affection,  more 
than  once  when  he  feared  that  the  war  going  on  against  him 
might  warp  feeling,  he  was  on  the  point  of  consigning  aU  he 
had  written  to  the  fiamea ;  of  destroying  forever  every  ves- 
tige of  it;  and  only  the  fear  of  harming  his  publisher  made 
him  at  last  withdraw  the  given  order. 

He  knew  only  how  to  praise  his  rivals,  and  to  assist  those 
requiring  help  or  encouragement. 

Notwithstanding  the  favor  shown  him  by  the  public,  it  al- 
ways appeared  to  him  that  he  would  weary  it  with  any  new 
production. 

When  about  to  publish  the  "Bride  of  Abydos,"  he  said, 
"  I  know  what  I  risk,  and  with  good  reason, — losing  the  small 
reputation  I  have  gained  by  putting  the  public  to  this  new 
test ;  but  really  I  have  ceased  to  attach  any  importance  to 
that.  I  write  and  publish  solely  for  the  sake  of  occupation, 
to  draw  my  thoughts  away  from  reality,  and  take  refuge  in 
imagination,  however  dreadful." 

In  1814,  when  Murray  (who  was  thinking  of  establishing 
a  periodical  for  bringing  out  the  works  of  living  authors) 
consulted  Lord  Byron  on  the  subject,  he,  whose  splendid 
fame  had  already  thrown  all  his  contemporaries  into  the 
shade,  answered  simply,  that  supported  by  such  poets  as 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  many  others,  the  undertak- 
ing would  of  course  succeed  ;  and  that  for  his  part,  he  would 
unite  with  Hobhouse  and  Moore  so  as  to  furnish  occasionally 
— a  failure  I  and  at  the  same  time  he  made  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  praise  Campbell  and  Canning, 
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His  memorandum-book  is  one  perpetual  record  of  liis  hu- 
mility, even  at  a  time  when  the  public,  of  all  classes  and  sex- 
es, had  made  him  their  idoL 

After  having  expressed  in  his  memoranda  for  1813  hia 
BuMime  aspirations  after  glory — that  is  to  say,  the  happiness 
he  should  experience  in  being  not  a  ruler,  but  a  guide  and  ben- 
efactor of  humanity,  a  Washington,  a  JPhxnMin,  a  Penn;  "  but 
no,"  added  he  ;  "  no,  I  shall  never  be  any  thing :  or  rather,  1 
shall  always  be  nothing.  The  most  I  can  hope  is  that  some 
one  may  say  of  me,  ^He  might,  perhaps,  if  he  would.'  " 

The  low  estimation  in  which  he  held  his  poetical  genius, 
to  whicii  he  preferred  action,  amounted  almost  to  a  fault ; 
for  he  forgot  that  grand  and  beautiful  truths,  couched  in 
burning  words  and  lighted  up  by  genius,  are  also  actions. 
He  really  seemed  to  have  diiSculty  in  forgiving  himself  for 
writing  at  all.  Even  at  the  outset  of  his  literary  career  he 
was  indignant  with  his  publisher  for  having  taken  steps  with 
Gifford  which  looked  like  asking  for  praise. 

"It  is  bad  enough  to  bo  a  scribbler," said  he,  "without 
having  recourse  to  such  subterftiges  for  extorting  praise  or 
warding  off  criticism." 

"  I  have  never  contemplated  the  prospect,"  wrote  he,  in 
1819, "  of  occupying  a  permanent  place  iu  the  literature  of 
my  country.  Those  who  know  me  best  are  aware  of  that ; 
and  they  also  know  that  I  have  been  considerably  astonished 
at  even  the  transient  success  of  my  works,  never  having  flat- 
tered any  one  person  or  party,  and  having  expressed  opinions 
which  are  not  those  of  readers  in  general.  If  I  could  have 
guessed  the  high  degree  of  attention  that  has  been  awarded 
to  them,  I  should  certainly  have  made  all  possible  efforts  to 
merit  it.  But  I  have  lived  abroad,  in  distant  countries,  or 
else  in  the  midst  of  worldly  dissipation  in  England  :  circum- 
stances by  no  means  favorable  to  study  and  reflection.  So 
that  almost  all  I  have  written  is  but  passion ;  for  in  me  (if  it 
is  not  Irishism  to  say  so)  indifference  itself  was  a  sort  of  pas- 
sion, the  result  of  experience  and  not  the  philosophy  of  na- 
ture," 

The  same  contempt,  manifested  in  a  thousand  ways 
throughout  his  life,  was  again  expressed  by  Lord  Byron,  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  to  Lord  Harrington,  on  being  told 
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by  the  latter  that,  notwithstanding  the  war  he  had  waged 
against  English  prejudices  and  national  susceptibility,  he 
had  nevertheless  been  the  piide  and  even  the  idol  of  his 
country. 

"  Oh  I"  exclaimed  he,  "  it  would  be  a  stupid  raco  that 
should  adore  such  an  idoL  It  is  true,  they  laid  aside  their 
superstition,  as  to  my  divinity,  after  '  Cain.' " 

We  find  in  his  memoranda,  with  regard  to  a  comparison 
made  between  himself  and  Napoleon,  these  significant  words ; 
"  I,  an  insect,  compai-ed  to  that  creature  !"* 

Sometimes  he  ascribes  his  poetical  success  to  accidental 
causes,  or  else  to  some  merit  not  pei-sonal  to  himself  but 
transmitted  by  inheritance ;  that  is,  to  his  rank. 

The  generality  of  authors,  especially  poets,  love  to  read 
their  productions  over  and  over  again,  just  aa  a  fine  woman 
likes  to  admire  herself  in  the  glass.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
avoided  this  reflection  of  his  genius,  which  seemed  to  dis- 
please him. 

"  Here  are  two  wretched  proof-sheets  from  the  printer.  I 
have  looked  over  one ;  but,  on  my  soul,  I  can  not  read  that 
'  Giaour '  again — at  least  not  now  and  at  this  hour  (mid- 
night) ;  yet  there  is  no  moonlight." 

He  never  read  his  compositions  to  any  one.  On  inviting 
Moore  to  Newstead  Abbey,  soon  after  having  made  his  ac- 
quaintance, he  said, "  I  can  promise  you  Balnea  Vina,  and,  if 
you  like  shooting,  a  manor  of  four  thousand  acres,  fire,  books, 

full  liberty.    H ,  I  fear,  will  pester  yon  with  verses,  but, 

for  my  part,  I  can  conclude  with  Martial,  '  nil  recitabo  tibi;. 
and  certainly  this  last  promise  ought  not  to  be  the  least 
tempting  for  you." 

Nevertheless,  this  was  a  great  moment  for  a  young  author, 
as  "  Childe  Harold  "  was  then  going  through  the  press.  He 
never  would  speak  of  his  works  ;  and  when  any  translation 
of  them  was  mentioned  to  him,  they  were  sure  to  cause  an- 
noyance to  him.  Several  times  in  Italy  he  paid  large  sumi 
to  prevent  his  works  from  being  translated,  at  the  same  time 
not  to  injure  the  translator ;  but  while  refusing  these  hom- 
ages for  himself  he  desired  them  for  others,  and  with  that 
view  praised  and  assisted  them.     We  have  ah'eady  seen  all 
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ho  did  to  magnify  Moore,  as  well  as  others,  both  friends  and 
civals.  The  Gospel  says,  "Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they 
should  do  nnto  you;"  but  for  him  the  precept  should  rather 
have  been  reversed  thus,  "  Do  for  yourself  what  you  would 
do  for  others." 

In  the  midst  of  his  matrimonial  sufferings,  at  the  most 
cruel  moments  of  his  existence,  he  still  found  time  to  write 
and  warnaly  recommend  to  liis  publisher  works  written  by 
Hunt  and  Coleridge,  who  afterward  rewarded  all  his  kind- 
ness with  the  most  dire  ingratitude.  And  after  praising 
them  greatly,  he  adds,  speaking  of  one  of  his  own  works, 
"And  now  let  U8  come  to  the  last,  my  own,  of  which  I  am 
ashamed  to  speak  after  the  others.  Publish  it  or  not,  as  you 
like  ;  I  don't  care  a  straw  about  it.  If  it  seems  to  you  that 
it  merits  a  place  in  the  fourth  volume,  put  it  there,  or  any- 
where else  ;  and  if  not,  throw  it  into  the  fire."  This  poem, 
so  despised,  was  the  "Siege  of  Corinth  !" 

About  the  same  time,  on  learning  that  Jeffrey  had  lauded 
"  Hebrew  Melodies  " — poems  so  much  above  all  praise  that 
one  might  believe  them  (said  a  great  mind  lately)*  thought 
by  Isaiah  and  written  by  Shakspeare — Lord  Byron  consider- 
ed Jeffrey  very  kind  to  have  been  so  indulgent. 

With  what  simplicity  or  contempt  does  he  always  intro- 
duce his  che/3-d'oeuvre,  either  by  dedication  to  his  friends,  or 
to  his  publisher. 

"  I  have  put  in  press  a  devil  of  a  story  or  tale,  called  the 
'Corsair.'  It  is  of  a. pirate  island,  peopled  with  my  own 
creatures,  and  you  may  easily  imagine  that  they  will  do  a 
host  of  wicked  things,  in  the  course  of  three  cantos." 

And  this  deoil  of  a  story  ai"  tale  had  numberless  editions. 
Several  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  one  day.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  the  modest  terms  in  which  he  announced  to  his 
friend  Moore  the  termination  of  his  poem  "  Manfred."  This 
is  how  he  mentioned  it  to  his  publisher : — - 

"I  forgot  to  mention  to  you  that  a  kind  of  poem  in  dia- 
logue (in  blank  verse),  or  drama,  from  which  the  translation 
is  an  extract,  begun  last  summer  in  Switzerland,  is  finished ; 
it  is  in  three  acts,  but  of  a  very  wild,  metaphysical,  and  inex- 
plicable kind.  Kykon." 
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Ho  describes  to  Murray  the  causes,  and  adds : — 

"You  may  perceive  by  this  outline  that  I  have  no  great 
opinion  of  this  piece  of  fantasy  ;  but  I  have  at  least  render- 
ed it  quite  impossible  for  the  stage,  for  which  my  intercoui^e 
■with  Drury  Lane  has  given  me  the  greatest  contempt. 

"  I  have  not  even  copied  it  off,  and  feel  too  lazy  at  present 
to  attempt  the  whole;  but  when  I  have,  I  will  send  it  to 
you,  and  you  may  either  throw  it  into  the  fire  or  not. 

"I  have  really  and  truly  no  notion  whether  it  is  good  or 
bad,  and  as  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  principal  of  my 
former  publications,  I  am,  thei-efore,  inclined  to  rank  it  very 
humbly.  You  will  submit  it  to  Mr.  Gifford,  and  to  whom- 
soever you  please  besides.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
copyright  (if  it  ever  comes  to  publication),  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  think  three  hundred  guineas  an  over-esti- 
mate, if  you  do  you  may  diminish  it.  I  do  not  think  it  worth 
more.  By  eon.* 

"Venice,  Marcli  9, 1817." 

Lord  Byron  never  protested,  against  or  complained  of  any 
criticism  as  to  the  talent  displayed  in  hia  works.  His 
protests  (much  too  rare,  alas  I)  never  had  any  other  object 
than  to  repel  some  abominable  calumny.  When  they  criti- 
cised without  good  feith  and  without  measure  his  beautiful 
dramas,  saying  they  were  not  adapted  for  the  stage,  what 
did  he  reply  ? 

"  It  appears  that  I  do  not  possess  dramatic  genius." 

Hia  observations  on  that  wicked  and  unmerited  article  in 
"Blackwood's  Magazine"  for  1819,  are  quite  a  ehef-^ceuvre 
of  reasoning  and  modesty.  There  again,  if  he  defends  the 
man  a  little,  he  condemns  the  poet. 

His  modesty  was  such  that  he  almost  went  so  far  as  to  see, 
in  the  enmity  stirred  up  against  him  during  his  latter  years, 
a  symptom  of  the  decay  of  his  talent.  He  really  seemed  to 
attach  value  to  his  genius  only  when  it  could  be  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  his  heart. 

In  1821,  being  at  Ravenna,  and  writing  his  memoranda,  he 
recalls  that  one  day  in  London  (1814),  just  as  he  was  stepping 
into  a  carriage  with  Moore  (whom  he  calls  with  all  his  heart 
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the  poet  par  exceUenc^,  he  received  a  Java  Gazette,  sent  by 
Murray,  and  that  on  looking  over  it,  he  found  a  discussion 
on  his  merits  and  those  of  Moore.  And,  after  some  modest 
amusing  sentences,  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  It  was  a  great  fame  to  be  named  with  Moore ;  gi-eater 
to  be  compared  with  him ;  greatest  pleasure,  at  least,  to  be 
with  him ;  and,  surely,  an  odd  coincidence,  that  we  should  be 
dining  together  while  they  were  quarrelling  about  ua  be- 
yond the  equinoctial  line.  Well,  the  same  evening,  I  met 
Lawrence  the  painter,  and  heard  one  of  Lord  Grey's  daugh- 
ters (a  fine,  tall,  spirited-looking  girl,  with  much  of  the  patri- 
cian thorough-bred  look  of  her  father,  which  I  dote  upon) 
play  on  the  harp,  so  modestly  and  ingenuously,  that  she  look- 
ed music,  "Well,  I  would  rather  have  had  my  talk  with  Law- 
rence (who  talked  delightfully)  and  heard  the  girl,  than  have 
had  all  the  fame  of  Moore  and  me  put  together.  The  only 
pleasure  of  fame  is  that  it  paves  the  way  to  pleasure ;  and 
the  more  intellectual  our  pleasure,  the  better  for  the  pleasure 
and  for  us  too."* 

This  modesty  sometimes  even  carried  him  so  far  as  to  lead 
him  into  most  extraordinary  appreciation  of  things.  For  in- 
stance, he  almost  thought  it  blamable  to  have  one's  own  bust 
done  ifl  marble,  unless  it  were  for  the  sake  of  a  friend.  Ap- 
ropos of  a  young  American  who  came  to  see  him  at  Raven- 
na, and  who  told  him  ho  was  commissioned  by  Thorwaldsen 
to  have  a  copy  of  his  bust  made  and  sent  to  America,  Lord 
Byron  wrote  in  his  journal ; — 

"J"  would  not  pay  the  price  of  a  Thorwaldsen  bust  for  any 
human  head  and  shoulders,  except  Napoleon's,  or  my  chil- 
dren's or  some  absurd  womankind's,  as  Monkbams  calls  them, 
or  my  sister's.  If  asked  why,  then,  I  sat  for  my  own  ? 
Answer,  that  it  was  at  the  particular  request  of  J.  C.  Hob- 
house,  Esq.,  and  for  no  one  else.  A  picture  is  a  different  mat- 
ter ;  every  body  sits  for  their  picture ;  but  a  bust  looks  like 
putting  np  pretensions  to  permanency,  and  smacks  something 
of  a  hankering  f<yr  public  fame  rather  than  private  remem- 
brance." 

Let  US  add  to  ali  thcso  proofs  of  Lord  Byron's  modesty, 
that  his  great  experience  of  men  and  things,  the  doubts  in- 

*  SfooiB,  vol.  V.  p.  76. 
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separable  from  deep  learning,  and  his  indulgence  for  huniaii 
weakness,  rendered  his  reason  most  tolerant  in  its  exigencies, 
and  that  he  never  endeavored  to  impose  his  opinions  on 
others.  But  while  remaining  essentially  a  modest  genius, 
Lord  Byron  did  not,  however,  ignore  his  own  value.  If  he 
had  donbted  himself,  if  he  had  wanted  a  just  measure  of  con- 
fidence in  his  genius,  could  he  have  found  in  his  soul  the  ener- 
gy necessary  for  accomplishing  in  a  few  years  such  a  raarvel- 
louH  Hteraiy  career  ?  His  modesty  did  not  proceed  from  con- 
scions  inferiority  with  regai-d  to  others. 

Could  the  intellect  that  caused  him  to  appreciate  othera 
so  well  iail  to  make  him  feel  his  own  great  superiority? 
Bat  that  relative  superiority  which  he  felt  in  himself  left  him 
perfectly  modest,  or  he  knew  it  was  subject  to  other  relations 
that  showed  it  to  him  in  extreme  littleness :  that  is  to  say, 
the  relation  of  the  finite  with  the  aspiration  toward  the  in- 
finite. It  was  the  appreciation  of  the  immense  distance  ex- 
isting between  what  we  know  and  what  we  ignoi*,  between 
what  we  are  and  what  we  would  he ;  the  consciousness,  in 
fact,  of  the  limits  imposed  by  God  on  man,  and  which  nei- 
ther study  nor  excellence  of  faculties  can  ever  enable  us  to 
pass  beyond. 

Those  rare  beings,  whose  greatness  of  soul  equals  their 
penetration  of  mind,  can  not  themselves  feel  the  fitscination 
they  exercise  over  others ;  and  while  performing  miracles  of 
genius,  devotion,  and  heroism,  remain  admirably  simple,  nat- 
ural, and  modest,  believingthat  they  do  not  outstep  the  hum- 
blest limits. 

Such  was  Lord  Byron.  We  may  then  snm  up  by  saying 
that  he  was  not  only  a  modest  genius,  but  also  that,  instead 
of  being  too  proud  of  his  genius,  he  may  rather  be  accused 
of  having  too  little  appreciated  this  great  gift,  as  well  as  many 
others  bestowed  by  Heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   VIRTUES    OE    HIS    SOUL. 
HIS    GENEROSITY   A  TIKTUE. 

All  tliat  we  have  hitherto  said,  proves  that  Lord  Byron's 
generosity  has  never  been  disputed ;  but  tlie  generosity  usually 
attributed  to  him  was  an  innate  quality,  the  impulse  of  a  good 
heart,  naturally  inclined  to  bestow  benefits. 

Certainly,  to  distribute  among  the  poor  our  supei-fluities, 
and  very  often  more  than  that,  to  borrow  rather  than  suffer 
the  unfortunate  to  wait  for  assistance;  to  subtract  from  our 
pleasures,  and  even  to  bear  privations,  the  better  to  help  all 
the  afflicted,  without  distinction  of  opinion,  age,  or  sex ;  to 
measure  the  kindness  done  rather  by  their  wants,  than  our 
own  resources,  and  to  do  all  that,  without  ostentation,  habit- 
ually, in  secret  and  unknown,  with  God  and  our  conscience 
for  sole  witnesses :  certainly,  all  that"  is  full  of  moral  beauty ; 
and  we  know  on  what  a  large  scale  Lord  Byron  practiced  it 
all  his  life.  We  have  seen  him  in  childhood,  of  which  we 
should  vainly  seek  one  more  amiable  and  more  admirable,  wish 
to  take  upon  himself  the  punishments  destined  for  Lis  com- 
rades; rescue  their  hall  from  the  senseless  fury  of  his  school- 
fellows, by  showing  them  the  dear  names  of  their  parents 
written  on  the  walls ;  desire  to  expose  himself  to  death,  to  save 
a  comrade,  who  had  two  parents  to  regret  his  loss,  while  he 
himself  had  only  one ;  and  send  his  good  nurse  the  first  watch 
of  which  he  became  possessed, — and  we  know  what  a  treasure 
the  first  watch  is  to  a  child.  We  have  followed  him  later,  a 
youth  at  college,  at  the  university,  and  at  Newstead,  in  his 
devoted  passionate  affections ;  a  young  man  on  his  travels, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  great  world,  and  we  have  seen  his  com- 
passion for  every  kind  of  misfortune,  and  his  mode  of  assuag- 

When  we  perceive,  despite  the  ardor  and  mobility  of  his 
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heart,  where  so  many  contrary  elements  combined,  contra- 
dicted, jarred  against,  or  succeeded  e&ch  other,  that  there 
never  was  a  single  instant  in  his  life  when  generosity  did  not 
reign  supreme  over  every  impulse  and  consideration,  not  only 
are  we  compelled  to  pronounce  him  generoas,  but  wo  arc  lite- 
wise  forced  to  aclaiowledge  that  generosity,  with  a  passion 
for  trnth,  divided  the  empire  of  his  soul,  and  formed  the  two 
principal  features  of  his  character.  But  if  hia  generosity  had 
ended  in  only  satisfying  the  fine  tendencies  of  his  nature, 
would  it  have  acquired  the  right  to  be  called  virtuous  ?  We 
do  not  think  bo.  For  generosity,  to  merit  that  sacred  epithet, 
must  express  sentiments  rarer  and  more  elevated,  arrive  at  the 
highest  triumph  of  moral  strength,  at  the  greatest  self-abne- 
gation ;  it  must  succeed  in  overcoming  appetite,  in  forgetting 
the  most  just  resentments,  in  returning  good  for  evQ.  Then, 
alone,  can  generosity  attain  that  sublime  degree  which  entitles 
it  to  be  called  a  virtue. 

Did  Lord  Byron's  generosity  reach  this  great  moral  height  ? 
Let  us  examine  facts;  they  alone  can  answei'. 

If  a  young  man  lends  assistance  to  a  young  and  beautiful 
girl,  without  any  interested  motive,  and  with  exquisite  deli- 
cacy, he  certainly  gives  proof  that  he  possesses  delicacy  of  soul, 
ijis  merit  becomes  much  greater  if  he  acts  thus  solely  to  save 
her  honor.  But  if  the  young  girl,  full  of  gratitude,  falls  deeply 
in  love  with  her  benefactor;  if,  unable  to  hide  the  impression 
produced  on  her  heart  by  his  presence  and  his  generosity,  she 
makes  him  understand  that  her  gratitude  would  have  no  lim- 
its ;  and  if  he,  at  the  age  when  passion  is  ail  aWake,  though 
touched  by  the  sentiments  this  charming  person  has  conceived, 
nevertheless  shuts  his  senses  against  all  temptations,  does  not 
the  greatness  of  his  soul  then  become  admirable  ?  Well,  this 
was  fully  reahzed  in  Lord  Byron.  And  not  only  in  a  sin- 
gle instance ;  but  often  during  his  life.  For,  if  temptations 
were  numerous,  so  were  victories  also.  We  will  only  quote 
one  example,  with  sufficient  details  to  make  it  justly  appre- 
ciated. 

Miss  S ,  who  had  been  bred  in  ease,  but  who,  with  her 

family,  had  been  reduced,  through  a  series  of  misfortunes,  to 
absolute  want,  found  herself  exposed  to  tlie  greatest  evil  that 
can  menace  a  portionless  girl.     Her  mother,  whose  temper 
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had  been  sonred  by  reversea  which  had  likewise  quite  over- 
thrown her  sense  of  morality,  had  becomo  one  of  those  women 
who  consider  poverty  the  worst  of  all  evils.  Unscrupulous  as 
to  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  she  did  not  think  it  nee- 
easary  to  fortify  her  daughter's  mind  by  good  counsels.  Hap- 
pily the  yoang  girl  had  lofty  sentiments  and  natural  dignity, 
Seeui'G  from  vulgar  seduction,  and  guided  by  wholesome 
steady  principles,  she  desired  to  depend  only  on  her  talents 
for  g^ning  a  livelihood,  and  for  assisting  her  parents.  Hav- 
ing written  a  small  volume  of  poetry,  she  had  already  got  sub- 
scriptions from  persona  of  high  position;  but  her  great  desire 
was  to  obtain  Lord  Byron's  name. 

An  impulse,  often  recurring,  induced  her  to  apply  to  the 
yomig  nobleman,  who  was  then  still  unmanied.  She  only 
knew  him  through  his  works,  and  by  report,  which  already 
associated  with  admiration  for  liis  talents  a  thousand  calum- 
nies concerning  his  moral  character.  The  skeptical  stanzas 
of  "  Childe  Harold  "  still  troubled  orthodox  repose ;  the  lines 
on  the  teai's  of  the  Princess  Royal  in-itated  the  Tories,  and 
his  last  success  with  the  "  Corsair,"  added  to  those  he  had  al- 
ready gained,  further  embittered  his  jealous  rivals.  Thus 
calumnies  made  np  from  these  different  elements  besieged  the 
poet's  house,  so  as  to  prevent  truth  concerning  the  man  from 
being  known.  Even  in  her  family,  Miss  S— — -  found  hostili- 
ty against  him;  for  her  mother,  who  called  herself  a  Tory, 
only  discovered  moral  delicacy  when  she  wished  to  show  her 
repugnance  for  the  Whig  party,  to  which  Lord  Byron  belong- 
ed. Miss  S  — ,in  a  moment  of  extreme  anguish  and  press- 
ing embarrassment,  resolved  upon  applying  to  the  young  no- 
bleman. He  received  her  with  respect  and  consideration,  and 
soon  perceived  how  intimidated  she  was  by  the  rather  bold 
step  she  had  taken,  and  also  by  the  cause  that  prompted  it. 
Lord  Byron  reassured  her,  by  treating  her  with  peculiar  kind- 
ness, as  he  questioned  her  respecting  her  circumstances. 
When  she  had  related  the  sad  reasons  that  detennined  her  to 
ask  him  for  a  subscription,  Lord  Byron  rang  for  his  valet,  and 
ordered  a  desk  to  be  brought  to  him.  Then,  with  that  deli- 
cacy of  heart  which  formed  such  a  remarkable  trait  in  his 
character,  he  wrote  down,  while  still  conversing,  a  few  words, 
which  he  wrapped  up  in  an  envelope,  and  gave  to  the  young 
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lady.  She  soon  after  ivithdrew,  thinking  she  had  obtained 
the  coveted  subscription. 

When  fairly  out,  all  she  had  seen  and  heard  appeared  to 
her  like  a  dream.  The  door  which  had  jyst  closed  behind 
her  seemed  the  gate  of  Eden,  openijig  on  a  land  of  exile. 
Nevertheless,  she  was  to  see  hina  again.  Ho  had  consented 
to  receive  her  volume.  Lord  Byron  was  not  for  her  the  an- 
gel ■with  the  flaming  sword,  but  rather  an  angel  of  gentleness, 
mercy,  and  love.  Never  had  she  seen  or  imagined  such  a 
combinatioiT  of  enchantments ;  never  had  she  seen  so  much 
beauty,  nor  heard  such  a  voice ;  never  had  such  a  sweet  ex- 
pressive glance  met  hers.  "No;"  she  repeated  to  herself, 
"he  is  not  a  man,  but  some  celestial  being.  Oh,  mamma, 
Lord  Byron  is  an  angelP''  were  the  first  words  that  escaped 
her  on  returning  home.  The  envelope  was  opened  ;  and  a 
new  surprise  awaited  them.  Together  with  his  subscription, 
she  found,  wrapped  up,  fifty  pounds.  That  sum  was,  indeed, 
a  treasure  for  her.  She  fell  on  her  knees  with  all  her  family ; 
even  her  mother  forgot  for  the  moment  that  it  was  Whig 
money  to  which  they  owed  their  deliverance,  and  seemed  al- 
most to  agree  with  her  eldest  daughter,  whose  enthusiasm 
communicated  itself  to  the  younger  one,  who  never  wearied 
in  questioning  her  sister  about  Lord  Byron's  perfections,  un- 
til the  night  was  far  spent. 

But  if  the  family  was  thus  refieved,  if  the  young  girl's 
honor  was  safe,  her  peace  of  mind  was  gone.  The  contempt 
and  dislike  she  already  felt  for  several  men  who  were  hover- 
ing about  her  with  alarming  offers  of  protection,  were  now 
further  increased  by  the  comparison  she  was  enabled  to  make 
between  their  vulgar  and  low,  basely  hypocritical  or  openly 
licentious  natures,  and  that  of  the  noble  being  she  had  just 

Thenceforth  Byron's  dazzling  image  never  left  her  mind. 
It  remained  fixed  there  during  the  day,  to  reappear  at  night 
in  her  dreams  and  visions.     Such  a  hold  had  it  gained  over 

her  entire  being,  that  Miss  S seemed  from  that  hour  to 

live  heart  and  soul  only  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him  again. 

When  she  returned  to  take  him  her  book,  she  found  that 
she  had  to  add  to  all  the  other  charms  of  this  superior  being 
that  respect  which  the  wisdom  of  mature  age  seems  only  ablo 
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to  inspii'e.  For  he  not  only  spoke  to  her  of  what  might  best 
suit  her  position,  and  disapproved  some  of  her  mother's  proj- 
ects, as  dangerous  for  her  honor,  bnt  even  refused  to  go  and 
see  her  as  sho  requested ;  nor  would  he  give  her  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  simply  because  a 
handsome  girl  could  not  be  introduced  by  a  young  man  with- 
out having  her  reputation  compromised. 

The  more  Miss  S saw  of  Lord  Byron,  the  more  intense 

her  passion  for  him  became.  It  seemed  to  her  that  all  to 
which  heart  could  aspire,  all  of  happiness  that  heaven  could 
give  here  below,  mnst  be  foond  in  the  love  of  such  a  pre- 
eminent being.     Lord  Byron  soon  perceived  the  danger  of 

these  visits.     Miss  S was  beautiful,  witty,  and  charming ; 

Lord  Byron  was  twenty-six  years  of  age.  How  many  young 
men,  in  a  similar  case,  would  not  without  a  scruple  have 
thought  that  he  had  only  to  cull  this  flower  which  seemed 
voluntarily  to  tempt  him  ?  Iiord  Byron  never  entertained 
such  an  idea.  Innocent  of  all  intentional  seduction,  unable  to 
render  her  happy,  even  if  ho  could  have  returned  her  senti- 
ments, instead  of  being  proud  of  having  inspired  them,  he 
was  distressed  at  having  done  so.  He -did  not  wish  to  prove 
the  source  of  new  misfortunes  to  this  young  girl,  already  so 
tried  by  fate,  and  without  guide  or  counsellor.  So  he  resolved 
to  use  all  his  efforts  toward  restoring  her  peace.  It  would 
be  too  long  to  tell  the  delicate  mode  he  used  to  att-ain  this 
end,  the  generous  stratagems  he  employed  to  heal  this  poor 
wounded  heart.  He  went  so  far  as  to  try  to  appear  less 
amiable;  For  the  sake  of  destroying  any  hope,  he  assumed  a 
cold,  stem,  troubled  air;  but  on  perceiving  that  he  had  only 
aggravated  the  evil,  his  kindliness  of  heart  could  resist  no 
longer,  and  he  hit  on  other  expedients.  Finally  he  succeeded 
in  making  her  comprehend  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to 
her  visits.  She  left  his  house,  having  ever  been  treated  with 
respect,  the  innocence  of  their  mutual  intercourse  unstained ; 
and  the  young  man's  sacrifice  only  permitted  one  kiss  imprint- 
ed on  the  lovely  brow  of  her  whose  strong  feelings  for  himself 
he  well  knew. 

What  this  \'ictory,  gained  by  his  will  and  his  sentiment  as 
a  man  of  honor  over  his  senses  and  his  heart,  cost  Lord  By- 
ron, has  remained  his  own  secret.     But  those  who  will  imag- 
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a  similar  eircumatanees  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  may  conceive  it.    As  to  Miss  S ,  the  excess  of  her 

emotions  made  her  ill;  and  she  long  hung  between  life  and 
death.  Kcvertbeless,  the  strength  of  youth  prevailed,  and 
ended  by  giving  her  back  physical  health.  But  was  her 
mind  equally  cured  ?  The  only  light  that  had  brightened  her 
path  had  gone  out,  and,  plunged  in  darkness,  how  did  she 
pursue  her  course  through  life  ?  Was  her  heart  hencefortli 
closed  to  every  affection  ?  Or  did  she  chain  it  down  to  the 
fulfillment  of  some  austere  duty,that  stood  her  in  lieu  of  hap- 
piness ?  Or,  as  it  sometimes  happens  to  stricken  heai-ts,  did  a 
color,  a  sound,  a  breeze,  ono  feature  in  a  face,  call  up  haJlucinar 
tions,  give  her  vain  longings,  make  her  build  fresh  hopes  and 
prepare  for  her  new  deceptions?  Proof  against  all  mean- 
nesses, but  young  and  most  unhappy,  was  she  always  able  to 
resist  the  promptings  of  a  wann,  feeling,  grateful  heart  ?  We 
are  ignorant  of  all  this.  Wo  only  know  of  her,  that  never 
^ain  in  lier  long  career  did  she  meet  united  in  one  man  that 
profasion  of  gifts,  physical,  inteUoctual,  and  mora],  that  made 
Lord  Byron  seem  like  a  being  above  humanity.  She  tells  it 
to  us  herself,  in  letters  written  at  the  distance  that  separates 
1814  from  1864,  lately  published  in  French,  preceding  and 
accompanying  a  narrative  composed  in  her  own  language,  in 
which  she  baa  related  her  impressions  of  Lord  Byi-on,  and 
given  the  details  of  all  that  took  place  between  her  and  him. 
It  was  a  duty,  she  says,  that  remained  for  her  to  accomplish 
here  below. 

Her  navrativo  and  these  letters  are  charming  frota  their 
simplicity  and  naivete ;  what  she  says  bears  the  stamp  of  plain 
truth,  hei'  admiration  has  nothing  high-flown  in  it,  and  her 
style  is  never  wanting  in  the  sobriety  which  ought  always  to  ac- 
company truth,  in  order  to  make  it  penetrate  into  other  minds. 

We  would  fain  transcribe  these  pages,  that  evidently  flow 
from  an  elevated  and  sincerely  grateful  heart.  For  they  re- 
flect great  honor  on  Lord  Byron,  since,  in  showing  the  strength 
of  the  impression  made  on  the  young  ^rl,  they  bring  out 
more  fully  all  the  self-denial  he  mnst  have  exercised  in  regard 
to  her ;  likewise,  because,  in  her  letters,  this  lady,  after  so 
long  an  experience  of  life,  never  ceases  proclaiming  Lord  By- 
ron the  handsomest,  the  most  generous,  and  the  best  of  men 
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she  over  knew.  But  though  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  repro- 
duce all  elie  says,  still  I  feel  it  necessary  to  quote  some  pas- 
sages from  her  book.  In  the  first  letter  addressed  to  Mrs. 
B ,  she  says : — ■ 

"  At  the  moment  of  the  separation  between  Lord  Byron 
and  that  woman  who  caused  tho  misery  of  his  life,  I  was  not 
in  London ;  and  I  was  so  ill,  that  I  could  neither  go  to  see 
him  nor  write  as  I  wished.  For  he  had  shown  me  so  much 
goodness  and  generosity  that  my  heart  was  bnrsting  with 
gratitude  and  sorrow ;  and  never  have  I  had  any  means  of 
expressing  either  to  him,  except  through  my  little  offciing.* 
Even  now  my  heart  is  breaking  at  the  thought  of  the  injus- 
tice with  which  he  haa  been  treated. 

"  His  friend  Moore,  to  whom  he  had  confided  his  memoirs, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  had  not  the  courage  to  fulfill  faith- 
fully the  desire  of  his  generous  friend.  Lady  Blessington 
made  a  book  upon  him  very  profitable  to  herself,  but  in  which 
she  does  not  always  paint  Lord  Byron  en  beau,  and  where  she 
has  related  a  thousand  things  that  Lord  Byron  only  meant  in 
joke,  and  wldch  ought  not  to  have  been  either  wi'itten  or  pub- 
lished. And  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  lady  (as  I  am 
assured)  never  saw  or  conversed  with  Lord  Byron  but  out  of 
doors,  when  she  happened  to  meet  him  on  horseback,  and 
very  rarely  {two  or  three  times)  when  he  consented  to  dine  at 
her  house,  in  both  of  these  cases,  in  too  numerous  a  company 
for  the  conversation  to  be  of  an  intimate  nature ;  when  it  is 
known  (as  I  am  further  assured)  that  Lord  Byron  was  so 
much  on  his  guard  with  this  lady  (aware  of  her  being  an  au- 
thoress), that  he  never  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
her,  unless  when  hia  friend  Count  Gamba  did :  truly,  we  may 
then  conclude  that  these  conversations  were  materially  impos- 
sible, and  must  have  been  a  clever  mystification, — a  composi- 
tion got  up  on  the  biographies  of  Lord  Byron  that  had  al- 
ready appeared,  on  Moore's  works,  Medwin's,  Lord  Byron's 
correspondence,  and,  above  all,  on  "Don  Juan."  She  must 
have  made  her  choice,  without  any  regard  to  truth  or  to  Lord 
Byron's  honor ;  rather  selecting  such  faets,  expressions,  and 
observations  as  allowed  her  to  assnme  the  part  of  a  moral,  , 
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sensitive  woman,  to  sermonize,  by  way  of  gaining  favor  witli 
the  strict  set  of  people  in  high  society,  anil  to  be  able  to  bring 
out  her  own  opinions  on  a  number  of  things  and  persons, 
without  fear  of  compromising  herself,  since  she  put  them  into 
Lord  Byi-on's  mouth. 

"  Verily  these  conversations  can  not  be  explained  in  any 
other  way.  At  any  rate,  I  confess  this  production  of  her 
ladyship  so  displeased  me  that  I  threw  it  aside,  unable  to  read 
it  without  ill-humor  and  disgust.  At  that  time  (1814)  he 
was  not  married ;  and  I  beheld  in  him  a  young  man  of  the 
rarest  beauty.  Superior  intellect  shone  in  his  countenance ; 
his  manners  were  at  once  full  of  simplicity  and  dignity;  his 
voice  was  sweet,  rich,  and  melodious.  If  Lord  Byron  had  de- 
fects (and  who  has  not?)  he  also  possessed  veiy  great  virtues, 
with  a  dignity  and  sincerity  of  character  seldom  to  bo  found. 
The  more  I  have  known  the  world,  the  raoi;o  have  I  rendered 
homage  to  Lord  Byron's  memory." 

Miss  S wrote  thus  to  a  person  with  whom  she  was  not 

acquainted;  but,  encouraged  by  the  answer  she  received,  she 
dispatched  a  second  letter,  opening  her  heart  still  further,  and 
sending  some  details  of  her  intercourse  with  Lord  Byron, — 
what  she  had  seen  and  known  of  Hm. 

"Ah!  madam," she  exclaims, "if  you  knew  the  happiness, 
the  consolation  I  feel  in  writing  to  you,  knowing  that  all  I  say 
of  him  will  be  well  received,  and  that  you  believe  all  these  de- 
tails so  creditable  to  him !" 

In  the  same  letter,  she  declarEs  "  that  when  he  was  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  jealousy  and  a  thousand  calumnies  spread 
against  him,  he  always  said, '  Do  not  defend  me.' 

"  But,  madam,  how  can  we  be  silent  when  we  hear  such  in- 
famous things  said  agdnst  one  so  incapable  of  them  ?  I  have 
always  said  frankly  what  I  thought  of  him,  and  defended  him 
in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  conviction  into  the  miuds  of  those 
who  heard  me.  But  a  combat  between  one  person  and  many 
is  not  equal,  and  I  have  several  times  been  ill  with  vexation. 
Nevermind;  what  I  can  do,  I  will." 

She  announced  her  intention  of  communicating  the  whole 
history  of  her  acquaintance  with  Lord  Byron. 

"  I  am  about  to  commence,  madam,  the  account  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  our  great  and  noble  poet.     I  shall  write  all 
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concerning  him  in  English,  because  I  can  thus  make  use  of 
his  own  words,  which  are  graven  in  my  heart,  as  well  as  all 
the  cii'cumstances  relating  to  him.  I  will  give  you  these  de- 
tails, madam,  in  all  their  simplicity ;  but  their  value  consists 
less  in  the  words  he  made  use  of,  than  in  the  manner  accom- 
panying them,  in  the  sweetness  of  hia  voice,  his  delicacy  and 
politeness  at  the  moment  when  he  was  granting  a  favor,  ren- 
dering me  such  a  great  service.  Oh !  yes,  he  was  really  good 
and  generous ;  never,  in  all  my  long  years,  have  I  seen  a  man 
worthy  to  be  compared  to  him." 

She  wrote  again  on  the  10th  of  November,  1864: — 

"Here,  madam,  are  the  details  I  promised  you  about  my 
first  interview  with  Lord  Byron.  I  give  them  to  you  in  all 
their  simplicity.  I  make  no  attempt  at  style ;  but  simply  tell 
unvarnished  truth ;  for,  with  regard  to  Lord  Byron,  I  consider 
truth  the  most  important  thing, — his  name  is  the  greatest  or- 
nament of  the  page  whei^on  it  is  inscribed.  I  will  also  send 
you,  madam,  if  yon  desire,  my  second  and  third  interview  with 
this  noble,  admirable  man,  who  was  so  misjudged.  To  write 
this  history  is  a  great  happiness  for  me ;  since  I  know  that,  in 
so  doing,  I  render  him  that  jastice  so  often  denied  him  by  the 
envious  and  the  wicked. 

"  His  conduct  toward  me  was  always  so  beautiful  and  no- 
ble, that  I  would  fain  make  it  known  to  the  whole  world.  I 
think  they  are  beginning  to  render  him  the  justice  that  is  hie 
due ;  everywhere  now  he  is  «tuot€d — Byron  mid  this,  Byron 
thought  that — that  is  what  I  hear  continudly,  and  many  per- 
sons who  formerly  spoke  against  him,  now  testify  in  his  favor. 

"  They  say  wo  ought  not  to  speak  evil  of  the  dead ;  that  is 
very  well,  but  as  this  maxim  was  not  obsei'ved  toward  Lord 
Byron,  I  also  will  repeat  what  I  have  heard  said  of  liis  wife — 
I  mean  that  the  blame  was  hers — that  her  temper  was  so  bad, 
her  manners  so  harsh  and  disagreeable,  that  no  one  could  en- 
dure her  society ;  that  she  was  avaricious,  wicked,  scolding ; 
that  people  haled  to  wait  upon  her  or  live  near  her.  How 
dared  this  lady  to  marry  a  man  so  distinguished,  and  then  to 
treat  him  ill  and  tyrannically  ?  Truly  it  is  inconceivable.  If 
she  were  charitable  for  the  poor  (as  some  one  has  pretended), 
she  certainly  wanted  Christian  charity.  And  I  also  am  want- 
ing in  it  perhaps ;  but,  when  I  thiuk  of  her,  I  lose  all  patience." 
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On  aunouncing  to  Mrs.  B  —  the  sequel  of  her  narrative, 
she  says : — 

."It  contains  the  history  of  the  two  days  tliat  passed  after 
my  first  inter\'iew  with  him  whom  I  ever  found  the  noblest 
and  most  generous  of  men,  whose  memory  lives  in  ray^  heart 
like  a  briUiant  star  amid  the  dark  and  gloomy  clouds  that 
have  often  surrounded  me  in  life ;  it  is  the  single  ray  of  sun- 
shine illumining  my  remembrances  of  the  past." 

Miss  S had  not  forgotten  a  look,  a  word,  not  even  the 

material  external  part  of  things ;  and  when  Mrs.  B ex- 
pressed her  astonishment  at  this.lively  recollection, — 

"All  that  concerned  Iiord  Byron,"  said  she,  "has  been  re- 
tained by  my  heart.  I  recall  his  words,  gestnres,  looks,  now, 
as  if  it  had  all  taken  pla«e  yesterday.  I  believe  this  is  owing 
to  his  great  and  beautiful  qualities,  such  a  rare  assemblage  of 
which  I  never  saw  in  any  other  human  being, 

"  There  was  so  much  truth  in  all  lie  said,  so  much  simpUc- 
zty  in  all  he  did,  that  every  thing  became  indehbly  engraven 
on  heart  and  memory." 

AfterhavingsaidthatLord  Byron  gaveher  the  best  counsels, 
and  among  others  that  of  living  with  her  mother  {"  not  know- 
ing," she  adds,  J'  to  what  it  would  expose  me  "),  she  continues : 

"  You  say,  madam,  there  is  no  cause  for  astonishment  that 
I  so  admire  and  respect  Lord  Byron.  In  aD  he  said,  or  ad- 
vised, there  was  so  much  right  reason,  goodness  and  judg- 
ment far  above  his  age,  that  one-remained  enthralled," 

On  sending  the  conclusion  of  her  history  to  Mrs.  B ,  she 

says : — 

"  You  who  knew  Lord  Byron,  will  not  be  surprised  that  I 
loved  him  so  much.  But  a  woman  does  not  pass  through  such 
a  trial  with  impunity.  On  returning  home,  I  threw  myself  on 
my  knees  and  tried  to  pray,  imploring  Heaven  for  strength 
and  patience.  But  the  sound  of  hia  voice,  his  looks,  pierced  to 
my  very  heart,  my  soul  felt  torn  asunder ;  I  could  not  even 
weep.  For  two  years  and  a  half  I  was  no  longer  myself,  A 
man  of  high  position  offered  me  hia  hand.  He  would  have 
placed  me  in  the  first  society ;  but  he  wished  for  love,  and  I 
could  only  offer  him  friendship," 

And,  finally,  when  the  reception  of  the  concluding  part  of 
her  narrative  waa  acknowledged,  she  further  added : — 
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"  I  am  very  glad  that  the  history  of  my  heart  appears  to 
you  a  precious  document  for  proviDg  the  virtues  of  ono  whom 
I  have  ever  looked  upon  as  the  Jtrst  of  men,  as  well  for  his 
qualities  as  for  his  genius." 

Her  last  letter  ends  exactly  as  did  her  first : — "Ah  !  there 
never  was  hut  one  Lord  Syren  /"  In  her  narratiite,  which  is 
quite  as  natural  in  style  as  her  letters,  no  detail  oi  her  inter- 
views with  Lord  Byron  has  escaped  her  memory.* 

We  have  already  Been  how,  in  a  moment  of  despair,  the 
young  girl,  full  of  confidence  in  Lord  Byi-on,  whom  she  consid- 
ered as  ono  of  the  noblest  characters  that  ever  existed,  thought 
she  might  go  and  ask  his  protection.  A  fashionable  young 
man,  and  still  unmarried,  the  reports  current  about  him  might 
well  lead  to  the  belief  that  his  honse  was  not  quite  the  temple 
of  order.  She  was  surprised  on  knocking  timidly  at  his  door, 
on  explaining  to  the  valet-de-chambre  who  opened  it,  her  great 
desire  to  speak  to  Lord  Byron,  to  see  Fletcher  listen  to  her  with 
a  civil,  compassionate  air,  that  predisposed  her  in  favor  of  his 
master. 

He  conducted  her  into  a  small  room,  where  all  Lord  Byi-on's 
seiwants  were  assembled,  and  there  also  she  was  greatly  sur- 
prised at  the  order  and  simplicity  in  the  establishment  of  the 
young  lord. 

"  I  never  saw  servants  more  polite  and  respectful,"  says 
she.  "Fletcher  and  the  coachman  remained  standing,  only  the 
old  house-keeper  kept  her  seat." 

liliss  S- — ■  had  dried  her  tears  when  admitted  into  Lord 
Byron's  presence. 

"  Surprise  and  admiration,"  says  she, "  were  the  first  emo- 
tions I  experienced  on  seeing  him.  He  was  only  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  but  he  looked  still  younger.  I  had  been  told  that 
he  was  gloomy,  severe,  and  often  out  of  temper :  I  saw,  on  the 
eoMrary,  a  most  attractive  physiognomy,  wearing  a  look  of 


Miss  S soon  found  cause  to  appreciate  Lord  Byron's 

delicacy.  She  began  by  excusing  herself  for  having  come  to 
him,  saying  she  had  taken  this  step  in  consequence  of  family 
misfortunes.     She  remained  standing.     After  some  momenta 
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of  eilence,  dui-ing  which  Lord  Byron  appeared  to  interrogate 
memory,  he  said  ; — 

"Pray  be  seated ;  I  will  not  hear  another  word  until  you 
are.  You  appear  to  have  an  independent  spirit,  and  this  step 
must  have  cost  you  much," 

Having «lready  partly  seen  the  results  of  thie  interview,  we 
refrain  from  giving  further  details  here,  although  they  ai-e  full 
of  interest  on  account  of  the  goodness,  generosity,  and  delicacy 
they  reveal. 

Miss  S endeavored  to  draw  his  portrait,  but  the  pencil 

dropped  from  her  hands : — 

"  I  feel  that  unless  I  could  portray  his  look,  and  repeat  his 
words  as  pronounced  by  him,  I  could  not  even  do  justice  to  his 
actions." 

She  does  it,  however  in  a  few  bold  touches  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  truth,  we  have  quoted  in  the  chapter  entitled 
Portrait  of  Lord  Byron, 

After  having  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  finer  eyes, 
3  more  beautiful  expression  of  faee,  manners  more  graceful, 
hands  more  exquisite,  or  to  hear  such  a  tone  of  voice,  she  adds : 

"All  that  formed  such  an  assemblage  of  seductive  qualities, 
that  never  before  or  since  have  I  remarked  any  man  who  could 
be  compared  to  him.  What  particularly  struck  me  was  the  se- 
rene, gentle  dignity  of  his  manner.  Lady  Blessington  says,  that 
she  did  not  find  in  Lord  Byron  quite  the  dignity  she  had  ex- 
pected; but  sorely,  then,  she  does  not  understand  what  digni- 
ty is?  Indeed  she  did  not  understand  Lord  Byi-on  at  all. 
With  me  he  was  unafEected,  amiable,  and  natural.  The  hours 
passed  in  his  society  I  look  upon  as  the  brightest  of  my  life, 
and  even  now  I  think  of  them  with  an  effusion  of  gratitude 
and  admiration,  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  time." 

Lord  Byron  saw  directly  that  Miss  S had  a  noble  na- 
ture. It  must  have  been  such;  it  mast  even  have  been,  so  to 
say,  incorruptible,  since  she  had  been  able  to  preserve  her  pu- 
rity of  soul  and  simplicity  in  the  position  to  which  she  was, 
despite  her  surroundings  and  with  such  a  motlier.  Lord  By- 
ron, seeing  her  so  unprotected  and  ill-advised,  toot  an  interest 
in  her,  and  instead  of  profiting  by  her  isolation,  resolved  to 
save  her.  With  virtue  superior  to  his  years,  he  opposed  the 
best  counsels  to  the  more  than  imprudent  projects  of  a 
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laotlior  who  thought  only  of  repairing  hor  fortune  by  what- 
ever means.    Miss  S ,  attracted  toward  him  with  her  whole 

heart  and  soul,  begged  her  yonng  and  noble  benefactor  to  come 
and  see  her,  if  it  were  only  once  a  month.  "  I  shoold  be  so 
happy,  my  lord,  if  you  would  sometimes  grant  me  the  favor 
of  a  visit,  and  guide  my  life,"  said  she  to  him. 

But  Lord  Byron  had  perceived  the  excited  stato  of  feeling 
in  which  the  young  girl  was.  Besides,  he  was  betrothed,  and 
did  not  wish  to  expose  her  and  himself  to  the  consequences. 
Honor  and  prudence  alike  counselled  a  refusal,  and  he  refused. 

"  My  dear  child,"  answered  he, "  I  can  not.  I  will  tell  you 
my  present  position,  and  you  will  understand  that  I  ought 
not;  I  am  going  to  marry." 

"At  these  words,"  said  she,  "  my  heart  sunk  within  me,  as 
if  a  piece  of  lead  had  fallen  on  my  chest.  At  the  same  in- 
stant I  experienced  an  acute  pain  in  it.  It  seemed  as  if  a 
chilly  steel  had  pierced  me.  A  horrible,  indescribable  sensa- 
tion shook  my  whole  frame.  For  some  moments  I  could  not 
possibly  articulate  a  single  word.  Lord  Byron  looked  at  me 
with  an  expression  full  of  interest,  for  indeed  I  must  have 
changed  countenance." 

Lord  Byron,  already  aware  that  his  image  was  graven  on 
this  young  heart,  and  might  become  dangerous  to  her,  then 
understood  still  better  the  silent  ravages  that  love  must  be 
making  there.  He  pitied  her  more  than  ever,  he  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  refusal  and  sacrifice,  and,  from  that  moment,  all 
struggle  between  will  and  desire  ceased. 

He  aJso  refused,  after  some  hesitation,  to  recommend  her 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

"  You  are  yoimg  and  pretty,"  said  he,  "  and  thatis  sufficient 
to  place  any  man,  wishing  to  serve  you,  in  a  false  position. 
You  know  how  the  world  understands  a  yonng  man's  friend- 
ship and  interest  for  a  young  woman.  No ;  my  name  must 
not  appear  in  a  recommendation  to  the  duke.  Don't  think  me 
disobliging,  therefore.  On  the  contrary,  I  wish  you  to  make 
an  appeal  to  Devonshire,  but  without  naming  me ;  I  have  told 
you  my  reasons  for  refusing  to  be  openly  your  advoc.tte." 

"Another  time,"  adds  she, "  I  ventured  to  express  the  wish 
of  being  presented  to  the  future  Lady  Byron.  But  he  again 
answered  by  a  refusal.  '  Though  amiable  and  unsuspicious,' 
R  2 
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said  he,  'persons  about  Lady  Bjron  might  put  jealous  sus- 
picions, devoid  of  foundation,  into  her  head,'  " 

Thus  equally  by  what  be  refused  her  and  what  he  granted 
her,  he  proved  his  great  generosity,  the  elevation  of  his  char- 
acter, his  virtuous  abnegation  and  self-controi. 

Although  Misa  S was  then  in  an  humble  and  humilia- 
ting position,  she  had  received  a  fine  classical  and  intellectual 
education  from  her  nncle,  who  was  a  professor  at  Cambridge. 
Her  natural  wit,  the  nalvetS  and  sincerity  of  her  ideas,  un- 
contamiuated  by  worldly  knowledge,  were  appreciated  by 
Lord  Byron.  He  understood  her  worth,  despite  the  difficul- 
ties that  made  virtue  of  greater  merit  in  her,  and  notwith- 
standing appearances  that  were  against  her ;  and  he  showed 
interest  in  her  conversation  during  the  different  interviews 
she  obtained  from  him.  He  talked  to  her  of  literature,  the 
news  of  the  day;  and  even  had  the  goodness  to  read  with  in- 
dulgence and  approbation  the  verses  she  had  composed.  One 
day,  among  others,  she  bad  the  happiness  of  remaining  with 
him  till  a  late  hour,  and  when  his  carriage  was  announced,  to 
take  him  to  a  soirh,  he  had  her  conducted  home  in  the  same 
carriage. 

"  Oh !  how  delightful  that  evening  was  to  me,"  says  she. 
"  Lord  Byron's  abode  at  the  Albany  recalled  some  collegiate 
dwelbng,  so  perfectly  quiet  was  it,  though  situated  at  the 
"West  End,  the  noisiest  quarter  of  the  metropolis.  His  con- 
versation so  varied  and  delightful,  the  purity  of  his  English, 
his  refined  pronunciation,  all  offered  such  a  contrast  even  with 
the  most  distinguished  men  I  had  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet,  that  I  really  learned  what  happiness  was." 

These  conversations  afforded  her  the  opportunity  of  know- 
ing and  admiring  him  stillmore.  In  conversing  on  literature, 
she  was  able  to  appreciate  his  modesty  by  the  praises  he  lav- 
ished on  the  talents  of  others,  and  by  the  slight  importance  he 
attached  to  his  own ;  and  also  his  love  of  truth  when,  apropos 
of  some  book  of  travels  she  was  praising,  he  told  her  that  he 
preferred  a  simple  but  ti-ue  tale  of  voyages  to  all  the  pomp  of 
lies.  In  speaking  about  an  adventure  in  high  life  that  was 
then  making  a  great  noise  in  England,  she  was  able  to  appre- 
ciate his  high  sentiments  of  delicacy  and  honor.  When  the 
conversation  fell  on  religion,  she  had  the  happiness  of  hearing 
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ing  him  declare  he  abhorred  atheism  and  imhelief ;  and  when 
his  childhood  was  touched  upon,  of  hearing  him  say  that  it 
had  been  pleasant  and  happy.  Finally,  when  she  asked  his 
advice  with  regard  to  her  future  conduct,  he  displayed,  at 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  the  wisdom  that  seldom  comes  be- 
fore the  advent  of  gray  hairs.  In  short,  by  word  and  by  ac- 
tion, he  manifested  that  nobleness  of  soul  which  always  un- 
veiled itself  to  pure  open  natures,  but  which  closed  against  art- 
ificial ones ;  and  which  makes  Miss  8 say  at  the  beginning 

as  well  as  at  the  end  of  her  account; — "There  has  been  but 
one  Byron  on  earth :  how  could  I  not  love  him  ?" 

But  it  is  especially  on  account  of  the  great  love  she  felt  for 
him,  on  going  over  it,  reflecting,  comparing  the  depth  of  feel- 
ings she  had  been  unable  to  hide  from  him,  with  the  conduct  of 
this  young  man  of  twenty-six,  who  drewfrom  duty  alone  a  de- 
gree of  strength  superior  to  his  age  and  sex,  that  she  express- 
ed herself  thus.  She  can  styi  see  his  looks  of  tenderness; 
she  can  iui^;e  what  the  struggle  was,  the  combat  that  was  go- 
ing on  in  him  as  soft  and  stern  glances  chased  each  other ;  at 
length  she  sees  honor  gain  the  victoiy,  and  remain  triumphant. 

It  is  this  spectacle  of  such  great  moral  beauty,  still  before 
her  eyes,  that  can  be  so  well  appreciated  after  the  lapse  of  long 
years,  and  which  justifies  the  words  that  begin  and  close  her 
recital  by  divesting  it  of  all  semblance  of  exaggeration: — 
"  There  has  been  but  one  Byron  1" 

When  we  have  known  such  beings,  admiration  and  love 
outlive  all  else.  And  while  the  causes  that  may  have  led  to 
transient  emotions  in  a  long  career — an  error,  a  fault — ^pass 
away  and  are  forgotten  hke  some  beautiful  vision,  these  glori- 
ous remembrances,  these  more  than  human  images,  tower 
above,  living  and  radiant,  in  memory,  and  even  come  to  visit 
us  in  our  dreams,  sometimes  to  reproach  us  with  our  useless 
and  imprudent  doubts,  ever  to  sustain  us  amid  the  sadnesses, 
of  life;  and  if  the  love  has  been  reciprocal,  then  to  console  us 
with  the  prospect  of  another  life,  in  that  blessed  abode  where 
we  shall  meet  again  forever. 

After  this  long  narrative,  it  would  be  useless  and  perhaps 
wearisome  for  the  reader  if  we  quoted  many  other  similar 
facts  in  Lord  Byron's  life.  They  might  differ  in  circumstan- 
ces, bat  would  all  wear  the  same  moral  character. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

GENEROSITY   A   HEROISM. 
PARDON,  MAGNAXIMITY. 

It  remains  for  us  to  esainme  Lord  Byron's  generosity  un- 
der another  form.  I  mean  that  ■which,  after  having  passed 
by  diiferent  degrees  of  moral  beauty,  may  reach  the  highest 
summit  of  virtue,  and  become  the  greatest  triumph  of  moral 
strength,  because  it  overcomes  the  most  just  resentments, 
forgives,  returns  good  for  evil,  and  constitutes  the  very  her- 
oism of  Christian  charity. 

Did  Lord  Byron's  generosity  really  attain  such  a  high  de- 
gree? To  convince  ourselves  of  it,  we  must  again  examine 
his  life. 

Clemency  and  forgivness  showed  themselves  in  Lord  By- 
ron at  all  periods  of  his  life.  In  childhood,  in  youth,  though 
so  passionate,  and  so  sensitive  at  school  and  at  college,  so 
soon  as  the  first  explosion  was  over,  ho  was  ever  ready  to 
make  peace. 

In  the  poems  composed  during  his  boyhood  and  early 
youth,  he  was  always  the  first  to  forgive.  He  even  forgave 
his  wicked  guardian  (Lord  Carlisle).  Although  this  latter 
only  evinced  indifference,  or  worse,  with  regard  to  his  ward. 
Lord  Byron  dedicated  his  first  poems  to  him.  The  noble  earl 
having  further  aggravated  his  faults  by  behaving  in  an  un- 
justifiable manner,  Lord  Byron  was  of  course  greatly  iiTi- 
tated,  since  he  htirled  some  satirical  lines  at  him.  But  soon 
after,  at  the  intercession  of  friends,  and  especially  at  that  of 
his  sister,  he  showed  himself  disposed  to  forget  the  fanlts  of 
his  bad  guardian  with  all  the  clemency  inherent  to  hie  gener- 
ous nature.  He  writes  to  Kogers,  27th  June,  1814 : — "Are 
there  any  chances  or  possibility  of  ending  this,  and  making 
our  peace  with  Carlisle  ?  I  am  disposed  to  do  all  that  is  roa- 
Bonable  (or  unreasonable)  to  arrive  at  it.     I  would  even  have 
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done  SO  sooner;  but  the 'Courier 'newspaper,  and  a  thousand 
disagreeable  interpretations,  have  prevented  me." 

Aftei-wai-d,  he  further  sealed  this  generous  pardon  by  those 
fine  verses  in  the  third  canto  of  "Childe  Harold,"  where  he 
laments  the  death  of  Major  Howard,  Loi'd  Carlisle's  son,  kill- 
ed at  Waterloo.* 

He  forgave  Miss  Chaworth ;  and  in  this  ease  also  there 
was  great  generosity.  The  history  of  this  boyish  love  is 
well  known.  Even  if  the  name  of  love  should  bo  refused  to 
the  feeling  entertained  by  a  child  of  fifteen  for  a  girl  of  eight- 
eon,  who  only  looked  upon  him,  it  is  said,  as  a  boy,  and  liked 
him  as  a  brother,  not  only  on  account  of  the  differenco  of  age, 
but  also  because  she  was  already  attached  to  the  young  man 
whom  she  afterward  married,  still  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
these  first  awakenings  of  the  heart,  though  fall  of  illusion, 
cause  great  suffering.  For  if  Lord  Byron  was  a  child  in  years, 
he  w^as  already  a  young  man  in  intellect,  soul,  imagination, 
and  sensibility.  That  Miss  Chaworth  should  raise  emotion 
in  his  heart  is  very  comprehensible,  for  every  girl  has  good 
chances  of  appearing  an  angel  to  youths,  whose  preference 
invariably  falls  on  women  older  than  themselves.  Besides, 
Miss  Chaworth  was  placed  in  quite  exceptional  circumstan- 
ces with  regard  to  Lord  Byron,  such  as  were  well  calculated 
to  act  powerfully  on  the  imagination  of  a  boy,  and  render 
the  dispelling  of  his  poetic  dream  a  most  painful  reality. 

Miss  Chaworth  was  heiress  of  the  noble  family  whose 
name  she  bore,  and  her  uncle  had  been  killed  in  a  duel  by 
the  last  Lord  Byron,  grand-uncle  of  the  poet.  She  resided 
with  her  family  at  Anneslcy,  a  seat  two  miles  distant  from 
Newstead  Abbey.  Their  two  properties  touched  each  oth- 
ei*;  but  the  slight  barrier  separating  them  was  marked  with 
blood.  The  two  children  then,  despite  their  near  vicinity, 
only  saw  each  other  by  chance,  or  by  secretly  getting  over 
the  boundary  of  their  respective  grounds.  The  chief  obsta- 
cle to  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  families  was  the  young 
girl's  father.     But  when  Lord  Byron  reached  his  fourteenth 

"  Their  praia«  is  hj-nin'il  by  Inftier  hearts  than  mine, 
Yet  one  I  would  scln^t-from  that  ptoud  throng, 
Partly  becanse  fhey  blend  me  with  his  line, 
And  partly  that  I  did  his  giro  some  wren!!;." 
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year,  and,  according  to  cuBtoni,  came  from  Harrow  to  pass 
his  holidays  at  Newstead,  Mr.  Chaworth  was  dead,  and  the 
mother  of  the  yonng  heiress  received  him  at  Armesley  with 
open  arms,  for  sho  did  not  partake  her  husband's  feelings, 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
possibility  of  a  union  with  her  daughter,  despite  the  differ- 
ence of  age  between  them.  The  development  of  their  mu- 
tual sympathy  was  equally  encouraged  by  the  professors, 
governesses,  and  all  surrounding  the  young  lady,  for  they 
liked  young  Byron  extremely. 

From  that  time  he  bad  bis  room  at  Annesley,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  family.  As  to  the  young  lady, 
she  made  bim  the  companion  of  ber  amusements.  In  the 
gardens,  parks,  on  horseback,  in  all  excursions,  he  was  con- 
stantly by  ber  side.  For  bim  she  played,  and  sang  to  the 
piano.  What  was  her  love  for  him  ?  Were  there  not  mo- 
ments in  which  she  did  not  look  upon  him  only  as  a  brother, 
or  a  child?  Did  she  ever  contemplate  the  possibility  of  be- 
coming his  wife  ? 

Moore  does  not  think  so. 

"  Neither  is  it,  indeed,  probable,"  says  he,  "  had  even  her 
affections  been  disengaged,  that  Lord  Byron  would,  at  this 
time,  have  been  selected  as  the  object  of  tbem.  A  seniority 
of  two  years  gives  to  a  girl, '  on  tiie  eve  of  womanhood,'  an 
advance  into  life  with  which  the  boy  keeps  no  proportion- 
ate pace.  Miss  Chaworth  looked  upon  Byron  as  a  mere 
schoolboy.  His  manners,  too,  were  not  yet  formed,  and  his 
great  beauty  was  still  in  its  promise  and  not  developed," 

Gait  is  still  more  explicit  in  the  same  sense.  Washington 
Irving  appears  to  think  the  contrary  : — 

"  Was  this  love  returned  ?"  says  he.  "  Byron  sometimes 
speaks  as  if  it  Iiad  been ;  at  other  times  ho  says,  on  the  coi 
trary,  that  she  never  gave  him  reason  to  believe  so.  It  ii 
however,  probable,  that  at  tbo  commencement  her  heart  ej 
perienced  at  least  fluctuations  of  feeling :  she  was  at  a  dan- 
gerous age.  Though  a  child  in  years,  Lord  Byron  wa 
ready  a  man  in  intelligence,  a  poet  in  imagination,  and 
sessed  of  great  beauty." 

This  opinion  is  the  most  probable.  We  may  add  that 
every  thing  must  have  contributed  to  keep  up  liis  illusion. 
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Miss  Chaworth  gave  him  her  portrait,  licr  hair,  and  a  ring. 
SIra,  .Chaworth,  the  governess,  ail  the  family  of  the  yonitg 
heiress  lited  him  so  much,  that  after  his  death,  when  Wash- 
ington Irving  visited  Annesley,  he  found  proofs  of  this  affec- 
tion in  the  welcome  given  to,  and  the  emotion  caused  even 
by  the  presence  of  a  dog  that  had  belonged  to  Lord  Byron. 
This  beautiful  waking  dream  lasted,  however,  only  the  space 
of  a  dream  in  sieep. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  sis  weeks'  holidays,  yoang  Byron 
returned  to  Harrow. 

While  he  was  cherishing  the  sacred  flame  with  his  purest 
energies  of  soul,  what  did  she  ?  She  had  forgotten  him ! 
The  impression  made  on  her  heart  by  the  schoolboy's  love 
conld  not  withstand  the  test  of  absence.  She  gave  her  heart 
to  another. 

"  I  thought  myself  a  man,"  says  he ;  "I  was  in  earnest, 
she  was  fickle." 

It  was  natural,  liowever.  She  had  arrived  at  the  age 
when  girls  become  women,  and  leave  their  childish  loves  be- 
hind them. 

While  young  Byron  was  pursuing  Lis  studies,  Miss  Cha- 
worth mixed  in  society.  She  met  with  a  young  man,  named 
Musters,  remarkable  for  his  handsome  person,  and  whose 
property  lay  contiguous  to  her  own. 

She  had  perceived  him  one  day  from  her  terrace,  gallop- 
ing toward  the  park  followed  by  his  hounds,  the  horn  sound- 
ing in  front,  and  he  leading  a  fox  hunt ;  she  had  been  struck 
with  his  manly  beauty  and  graceful  carriage.  From  that 
day  his  image  seated  itself  in  her  remembrance,  and  proba- 
bly in  her  heart.  It  was  under  these  favorable  auspices  that 
he  made  her  acquaintance  in  society.  Soon  he  gained  her 
love.  And  when  young  Byron  at  the  next  vacation  saw  her 
again,  she  was  already  the  willing  betrothed  of  another. 

That  was  still,  however,  a  secret  locked  up  in  her  heart. 
Her  parents  would  not  have  wished  this  union.  She  had  not 
then  declared  her  intentions,  and  Lord  Byron  could  not  of 
course  guess  them.  He  was  still  welcomed  at  Annesley,  and 
treated  as  heretofore.  The  young  lady  herself,  instead  of  re- 
pelling him,  continued  to  accept  his  attentions.  This  lasted 
until  one  day  when  Musters  was  bathing  with  Byron  in  a 
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river  that  I'an  through  the  park  he  perceived  a  ring  which 
he  recognized  as  having  helonged  to  Miss  Chaworth.  .  This 
discovery,  and  the  scenes  it  gave  rise  to,  obliged  the  lady  to 
declare  her  preference. 

The  grief  this  broken  illusion  caused  Lord  Byron  is  shown 
by  some  of  his  early  verses,  and  by  the  "  D.ream,"  written  at 
Geneva,  while  musing  how  different  his  fate  might  have  been 
if  he  had  married  Miss  Chaworth,  instead  of  Miss  Milbank. 
It  might  be  objected  that  sorrows,  the  proof  of  which  rests 
on  poetry,  are  not  very  authentic,  and  that  it  is  not  quite 
certain  they  really  did  pass  through  his  heart.  One  might 
consider  with  Gait  that  this  childish  sentiment  was  less  a 
real  feeling  of  love  than  the  phantom  of  an  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment, quite  intellectual  in  its  nature,  lite  others  that  pos- 
sessed such  power  over  Lord  Byi-on,  since  Miss  Chaworth 
was  not  the  sole  object  of  his  attention,  but  divided  it  with 
study  and  passionate  friendships.  One  might  say,  with 
Moore,  that  the  poetic  description  given  by  Lord  Byron  of 
this  childish  love,  ought  to  serve  especially  to  show  how  gen- 
ius and  sentiment  may  raise  the  realities  of  life,  and  give 
an  immense  lustre  to  the  most  ordinary  events  and  objects. 
In  short,  one  might  think  that  Lord  Byron  perceived  all  the 
poetic  advantages  aecruing  from  the  remembrance  of  a  youth- 
ful passion,  at  once  innocent,  pure,  and  unhappy;  how  It 
wonld  furnish  him  with  a  magie  tint  to  enrich  his  palette 
with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  sweet,  graoefiil,  and  pathetic 
fancies,  with  delicate,  lofty,  and  noble  sentiments,  and  there- 
fore that  he  resolved  to  shut  it  up  in  his  heart,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve its  freshness  amid  the  withering  atmosphere  of  the 
world  ;  and  in  order  to  draw  thence  those  exquisite  images 
that  so  often  shed  ineffable  grace  and  tenderness  over  his 
poems.  It  may,  then,  be  said  that,  by  maintaining  alive  in 
his  mind  scenes  passed  at  Annesloy,  which  recall  the  chaste, 
unhappy  loves  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Lucy,  he  thereby 
satisfied  an  intellectual  want  of  the  poet  that  was  quite  in- 
dependent of  his  heart  as  a  man. 

But,  nevertheless,  all  those  who  can  feel  the  heart's  beat- 
ings through  the  veil  of  poetic  language  will  nnderstand 
that  Lord  Byron's  versos  on  3Iary  Chaworth  owe  their  origin 
to  real  grief. 
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Could  it  be  otherwise?  The  experience  resalting  from 
reflection  and  comparison,  which  made  him  afterward  say, 
that  the  perfections  of  the  girl  were  the  creation  of  his  im- 
agination at  fifteen,  becaase  he  found  her  in  reality  quite  oth- 
er than  angelic  ;•  that  she  was  fickle,  and  had  deceived  him. 
This  experience,  I  say,  was  wanting  to  the  child.  Tiius, 
then,  Miss  Chaworth  was  for  him  at  that  period  the  beau 
ideal  of  all  his  young  fancy  could  paint  as  best  and  most 
charming. 

At  the  same  time,  this  love,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
of  age,  was  not,  on  his  side,  the  giddy  result  of  too  much 
ardor.  It  was  composed  of  a  thousand  circumstances  and 
feelings, — of  practical,  wise,  and  generous  thoughts.  A  far- 
off  prospect  of  happiness  heightened  all  the  noble  instincts 
of  the  boy,  and  all  the  ideas  of  order  that  belonged  to  his 
fine  moral  nature. 

To  reunite  two  noble  familic*  — to  efface  the  stam  <.  f  blood 
and  hatred  through  love, — to  revi\c  acam  the  ancient  sf  len 
dor  of  his  ancestral  halls, — all  thcsf  thoughts  mmgled  with 
the  idea  of  his  union  with  Miss  Chaworth  and  made  his 
heart  beat  with  hope.  If  there  were  excess  in  such  hope  — 
if  there  were  illusion, — the  fault  lies  ■with  the  relatnesof  the 
young  lady  and  herself,  rather  thin  with  him  Generosity 
was  on  his  side  alone,  because  he  ilone  Jial  a  iight  to  fctl 
rancor. 

"  She  jilted  me,"  says  he  in  prose,  and  in  verse  we  read, — 


If,  then,  it  was  natural  for  a  gir!  to  prefer  a  young  man  of 
more  suitable  age,  handsome  and  fashionable,  to  a  boy  whose 
features  were  yet  undeveloped,  and  whom  she  treated  as  a 
child  and  a  brother ;  was  it  quite  as  natural  to  flatter  hira, — 
load  him  with  caresses, — with  those  gifts  likely  to  foster  il- 
lusion and  hope, — pledges  considered  as  love  tokens  ?  Was 
it  natural  that  in  order  to  justify  certain  coquetries  to  her 
afiianced,  she  should  make  use  of  insulting  expressions  with 
regard  to  young  Byron  ?     But,  on  the  other  hand,  would  it 

•  See  MrfHin. 
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not  have  been  very  natural  for  him,  IiaviDg  heard  them,  to 
feel  a  little  rancor  against  her?  Surely  she  was  guilty  it' 
she  had  spoken  in  jest,  and  more  guilty  etitl  if  she  were  in 
earnest. 

And  yet  what  was  hia  conduct?  In  his  poem  called  the 
"  Dream,"  where  he  sings,  this  romance  of  his  boyhood,  he 
tells  us  how  he  quitted  Annesley,  after  having  learned  that 
Miss  Chaworth  wa8  engaged  to  Mr.  Musters: — 

"  IJe  rose,  and  nith  a  cold  snd  gentle  grasp 
Ho  took  her  hand;  a  morrent  o'er  his  face 
A  tablet  of  anutteralile  thouglits 
Was  traced,  and  tben  it  faded,  as  it  came ; 
He  dropped  the  hand  he  held,  and  witli  slow  steps 
Eetired,  bat  not  as  bidding  her  adieu, 
For  they  did  part  with  mutual  tmiles ;  he  pasa'd 
From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  linll, ' 
And  mounting  on  hia  steed  he  went  his  way ; 
And  ne'er  repass'd  that  hoary  thioshold  more." 

Then  he  jumped  upon  his  horse,  intendmg  to  gallop  over 
the  distance  separating  Annesley  from  Newetead.  But  when 
he  arrived  at  the  last  hill  overlooking  Annesley,  he  stopped 
his  horse,  and  cast  a  glance  of  mingled  sorrow  and  tenderness 
at  what  he  left  behind, — the  groves,  the  old  house,  the  love- 
ly one  inhabiting  there.  But  then  the  thought  that  she 
could  never  be  his  dispelled  his  reverie,  and  putting  spurs  to 
his  horse  he  set  off  anew,  as  if  rapid  motion  could  drown  re- 
flection. However,  instead  of  the  reflections  he  could  not 
succeed  in  drowning,  he  cast  away  all  rancor. 

When  he  alludes  to  her  in  his  early  poems  it  is  always 
with  tenderness  and  respect,*  He  contents  himself  with 
calling  her  once,  deceitful  girl,  and  another  time,  a  fake  fair 
ftice. 

After  an  interval  of  some  years,  when  the  boy  had  become 
a  fine  young  man,  before  setting  out  for  the  East,  he  accept- 
ed the  proftered  hospitality  of  Annesley, 


In  the  shade  of  her  bower,  I  r 
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He  never  ceased  to  welcome  Musters  at  Newstead,  and, 
lest  he  should  disturb  the  peace  of  Mrs.  Musters,  he  had  even 
concealed  hie  agitation  on  kissing  Ms  rival's  child.  Hereto- 
fore^he  had  only  seen  the  hoy  or  youth,  now  she  beheld  the 
young  man  whose  genius  and  personal  attractions  lent  to 
each  other  lig'ht  and  charm. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  bright  star  of  Annesley 
began  to  pale.  On  her  hrow,  formerly  so  gay,  a  veil  of  sad- 
ness Vfaa  overspread.  It  seemed  as  if  the  gardens  had  lost 
their  charm  for  her ;.  as  if  the  spreading  foliage  of  Annesley 
had  become  dark  for  her.  What  caused  this  change  ?  On 
seeing  again  the  companion  of  her  childhood,  did  she  con- 
trast her  now  solitary  walks  with  those  of  eariier  days  in  his 
beautiful  park,  whei-e  beside  her  was  the  youth  who  would 
fain  have  kissed  the  ground  on  which  she  trod?  The  sound 
of  that  hunting  horn,  which  anon  made  her  thrill  with  joy, 
when  it  announced  the  approach  of  her  handsome  betrothed, 
and  awakened  all  the  illusions  of  love, — had  it  now  become 
to  her  more  discordant  and  painful  by  its  contrast  with  the 
harmonious  voice  and  sweet  smile  of  him  whom  she  hadjust 
seen  again  so  changed  to  his  advantage  ? 

It  was  during  his  travels  in  the  East  that  Lord  Byron 
heard  of  this  mysterioiis  melancholy.  Given  the  circum- 
stances, such  a  report  would  not  have  displeased,  even  if  it 
had  not  pleased,  vulgar,  rancorous  souls.  But  it  produced 
quite  a  contrary  effect  on  him.  The  feeling  of  his  own  worth, 
doubtless,  must  and  ought  to  have  brought  certain  ideas  to 
his  mind ;  but  they  saddened  his  generous  nature,  and  he  ex- 
perienced a  desire  to  drive  them  away  by  saying, "  Has  she 
not  the  husband  of  her  choice,  and  lovely  children  to  caress 
her  r 

"What  could  her  grief  be?— she  liad  all  she  loved. 

What  could  her  grief  be?— she  had  loved  him  not, 

Nor  could  he  he  a 
Upon  her  mind-a 

Lord  Byron  returned  from  his  travels,  and  hy  d 
he  rose  in  the  admiration  of  England,  the  melancholy  observ- 
able in  Mrs.  Musters  deepened. 

One  day  she  felt  such  a  longing  to  see  again  the  eompan- 
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ion  of  her  childhood,  that  she  asked  for  an  interview.  Could 
he  not  desire  the  meeting  ?  But  ought  he  to  grant  it  ?  He 
had  had  the  courage  to  meet  her  again  when  he  thought  her 
happy,  when  sorrow  for  the  past  belonged  to  him  alone, 
when  she  appeared  neither  to  understand  nor  to  share  it. 
But  would  his  heart  be  equally  strong — woulS  it  not  yield 
on  seeing  her  unhappy  ?*  And  yet,  what  could  he  then  do 
for  her  happiness  ?  With  the  same  generosity  that  induced 
him  always  to  sacrifice  his  pleasure  to  the  happiness  of  oth- 
ers, he  listened  to  his  reason,  his  heart,  and  the  prudent  coun- 
sels of  his  sister ;  he  refrained  from  an  interview  which  could 
only  augment  the  troubles  of  that  devastated  soul,  soon  to 
hecomQ  the  "queen  of  a  fantastic  kingdom"  in  reason's  night. 
But  he  ever  preserved  a  tender  remembrance  of  Sliss  Cha- 
worth,  only  forgetting  the  wrong  she  had  done  him.f 

Lord  Byron's  conduct  had  been  no  less  generous  toward 
Mr,  Musters,  his  triumphant  rival  in  the  affections  of  Miss 
Chaworth.  Mr.  Musters,  though  several  years  older  than 
Lord  Byron,  was,  nevertheless,  among  his  early  companions. 
The  parents  of  this  young  man  resided  at  their  country-seat, 
called  Colwich,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Newstead,  and  Lord 
Byron  often  accepted  their  hospitality.  One  day  the  two 
youths  were  bathing  in  the  Trent  (a  river  which  mns  through 
the  grounds  of  Colwich),  when  Mr.  Musters  perceived  a  ring 
among  Lord  Byron's  clothes,  left  on  the  bank.  To  sec  and 
take  possession  of  it  was  the  affair  of  a  moment  He  had 
recognized  it  as  having  belonged  to  Miss  Chaworth.  Lord 
Byron  claimed  it,  but  Musters  would  not  restore  the  ring. 
High  words  were  exchanged.  On  returning  to  the  house. 
Musters  jumped  on  a  horse  and  galloped  off  to  ask  an  expla- 

n  her  hnsband,  who  retamed  hei  sac- 

"Oh!  aha  was  changed 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul)  her  mind 
Had  wandered  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes 
They  hsd  not  tbeii  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth ;  she  wna  become 
The  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm;  her  thmiglits 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  thini;;; 
And  forms  impalpable  and  un perceived 
Of  others'  Bight  familiar  were  to  hers. 
And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy." 
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nation  from  Miss  Chawoi'th,  ■who,  being  forced  to  c 
that  Lord  Byron  wore  the  ring  with  her  consent,  felt  obliged 
to  make  amends  to  Musters  by  promising  to  declare  immedi- 
ately her  engagement  with  him.  Proud  of  hia  success,  he 
returned  home  and  acquainted  Lord  Byron  with  Miss  Cha- 
worth's  determination.  Dinner  was  announced.  The  family 
eat  down,  and  soon  perceived  there  was  something  amiss  be- 
tween the  two  friends,  whose  gloomy  silence  spoke  more  elo- 
quently than  words.  Before  the  end  of  dinner  Lord  Byron 
left  the  table,  unable  to  endure  the  provocations  of  his  rival. 

The  parents  of  Musters,  though  completely  ignorant  of 
what- had  caused  the  qnarrel,  were  uneasy  for  the  copsc- 
quences.  After  dinner  bitter  words  were  again  exchanged 
between  the  two  young  men,  and  Musters  used  such  coarse, 
insolent  language  that  Lord  Byron  could  ill  restrain  his  in- 
dignation. Anger  flashing  from  his  eyes  expressed  itself  as 
warmly  in  words.  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  retired  to  his 
room,  and  i-emained  long  shot  up  there,  while  Musters  be- 
lieved he  was  preparing  to  leave  Colwich  that  very  night. 
But  the  magnanimous  youth,  on  reflectionj  understood  that 
at  fifteen  he  ought  not  to  pretend  to  carry  off  the  fair  prize 
of  seventeen  from  a  man  nine  years  his  senior ;  and  that  it 
was  not  generous  to  grieve  his  hosts  and  hurt  the  reputation 
of  the  lady  he  loved.  Accordingly,  he  suppressed  his  sor- 
row, his  pride,  his  anger.  Instead  of  returning  toNewstead, 
he  made  his  appearance  as  usual  in  the  drawing-room,  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  his  rival,  excused  himself  for  having 
shown  anger,  and  thus  failed  in  politeness  to  his  hosts. 
Candidly,  and  with  regret,  he  acknowledged  that  the  excess 
of  his  feelings  had  caused  the  outburst.  From  that  day 
forth  he  gave  up  all  pretensions  to  Miss  Chaworlh's  love,  and, 
forgiving  them  both  with  equal  magnanimity,  he  even  con- 
tinned  inviting  his  rival  to  Newstead.  "  But,"  said  he, "  now 
my  heart  would  hate  him  if  he  loved  her  not." 

On  declaring  to  Moore,  in  a  letter  written  from  Pisa,  that 
ho  would  still  forgive  fresh  wrongs.  Lord  Byron  made  this 
avowal : — "  The  truth  is,  I  can  not  keep  up  resentment,  how- 
ever violent  may  be  its  explosion." 

At  all  periods  of  his  life,  he  remained  the  young  man  of 
1814,  saying  that  he  could  not  go  to  rest  with  anger  at  his 
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heart.  In  Greece,  a  few  weeks  before  his  gloi-ioaa  death,  he 
gave  another  proof  of  it  by  his  conduct  toward  Colonel  Stan- 
hope (afterward  Lord  Harringtoa).  They  had  persuaded 
Lord  Byron  that  the  colonel  was  very  jealous  of  his  influence, 
and  of  the  enthusiasm  manifested  for  him.  True  or  not,  Lord 
Byron  could  not  but  believe  it.  The  colonel  an-ived  in 
Greece  (sent  by  the'London  committee),  for  the  pui-posc,  it 
was  said,  of  unitmg  with  Lord  Byron,  and  acting  jointly  in 
favor  of  Greet  independence ;  but  in  reality,  it  would  have 
seemed  as  if  he  came  only  to  counteract  what  Byron  wished. 
Their  ideas  on  matters  of  administration  and  on  political 
economy,  their  principles  witli  regard  to  institutions  and 
means  of  government,  were  totally  opposed.  Bentham  was 
the  colonel's  idol  and  model,  while  Lord  Byron  particularly 
disliked  the  moral  and  social  consequences  flowing  from  Ben- 
tliam's  doctrines.  Ever  straightforward  and  practical,  Lord 
Byron  thought  the  Greeks  ought  to  begin  by  gaining  their 
independence,  and  that  they  had  better  be  taught  to  read  before 
they  teere  made  to  Jmy  books,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  were 
given  them.  Good  and  honorable,  but  fond  of  systems,  the 
colonel  always  wished  to  begin  by  the  end.  Thence  resulted 
long  discussions  between  them,  which  produced  hours  of  en- 
nui for  Lord  Byron,  and  many  annoyances,  most  prejudicial 
to  his  health,  which  was  then  very  delicate.  One  evening, 
among  others,  the  colonel  grew  so  excited,  that  he  told  him 
he  believed  him  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Turks.  Lord  Byron 
only  answered :  "  Judge  me  by  my  actions."  Both  appeared 
angry;  the  colonel  got  up  to  leave.  Lord  Byron, who  was 
the  ofiended  party,  instead  of  bearing  rancor,  rose  also,  and, 
going  straight  to  the  colonel,  said:  "Give  me  your  honest 
hand,  and  g5od-night,"  The  night  would  not  have  passed 
tranquilly  for  Lord  Byron  without  this  reconciliation. 

Among  numerous  proofs  of  this  generous  spirit  of  forgive- 
ness,— so  numerous  that  choice  is  difficult — we  shall  select 
his  behavior  toward  a  certain  Mr.  Scott,  who,  at  the  time  of 
his  separation,  had  attacked  him  in  a  savage,  cruel  manner, — 
not  only  unjustly,  but  even  without  any  provocation. 

"  I  beg  to  call  particular  attention,"  says  Moore, "  to  the 
extract  about  to  follow. 

"  Those  who  at  all  remember  the  pecidiar  bitterness  and 
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violence,  with  wliich  Mr.  Scott  had  assailed  Lord  Byron,  at  a 
crisis  when,  both  his  heart  and  fame  were  most  vulnerable, 
will,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  feel  a  thrill  of  pleasurable  admira- 
tion, in  reading  these  sentences,  such  as  they  were  penned  by 
Lord  Byron,  for  his  own  expressions  can  alone  convey  any 
adequate  notion  of  the  proud,  generous  pleasure  that  must 
have  been  felt  in  writing  them: — 

"'Poor  Scott  is  no  more!  In  the  exercise  of  his  vocation, 
he  contrived,  at  last,  to  make  himself  the  subject  of  a  cor- 
oner's inquest.  But  he  died  like  a  brave  man,  and  he  lived  an 
able  one.  I  knew  him  personally,  though  slightly ;  although 
several  years  my  senior,  we  had  been  school-fellows  together, 
at  the  grammar-school  of  Aberdeen.  He  did  not  behave  to 
me  quite  handsomely,  in  his  capacity  of  editor,  a  few  years 
ago,  but  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  behave  otherwise. 
The  moment  was  too  tempting  for  nia/ny  friends,  and  _/"<»•  aU 
enemies.  At  a  time  wlien  all  my  relations  {save  o(fe)  fell 
from  me,  like  leaves,  from  the  tree  in  autumn  winds,  and  my 
few-fiien^  became  still  fewer, — when  the  whole  periodical 
press  (I  mean  the  daily  and  weekly,  not  the  Hilary,  press) 
was  let  loose  against  me,  in  every  shape  of  reproach,  with 
the  two  strange  exceptions  (fi-om  their  usual  opposition)  of, 
"The  Courier"  and  "The  Examiner," — the  paper  of  which 
Scott  had  the  direction  was  neither  the  last  nor  the  least  vi- 
tuperative. Two  years  ago,  I  met  him  at  Venice,  when  he 
was  bowed  in  grief,  hy  the  loss  of  his  son,  and  had  known, 
by  experience,  the  bitterness  of  domestic  privation.  He  was 
then  earnest  with  me  to  return  to  England,  and  on  my  tell- 
ing him,  with  a  smile,  that  he  was  once  of  a  different  opinion, 
he  replied  to  me, "  that  he,  and  others,  had  been  greatly  misled; 
and  that  some  pains,  and  rather  extraordinary  means,  had 
been  taken  to  excUe  them."  Scott  is  no  more,  but  there  are 
more  than  one  living  who  were  present  at  this  dialogue.  He 
was  a  man  of  very  considerable  talents  and  of  great  acquire- 
ments. He  had  made  his  way,  as  a  literary  character,  with 
high  success,  and  in  a  few  years.  Poor  fellow!  I  recollect 
his  joy,  at  some  appointment,  which  he  had  obtained,  or  was 
to  obtain,  through  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  which  prevent- 
ed the  further  extension  (unless  by  a  rapid  ran  to  Rome)  of 
liis  travel?  in  Italy.     I  little  thonglit  to  wljat  it  would  eon- 
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dnet  him.  Peace  be  with  him!  and  may  all  such  other  faults 
as  we  inevUaUe  to  humanity  be  as  readily  forgiven  him  as  the 
little  injury  which  he  had  done  to  otie  who  respected  his  talents 
and  regrets  his  loss,  Bykon.  ' " 

Nor  did  his  magnanimity  stop  here.  After  Scott's  death, 
a  subscription  for  his  widow  was  got  np,  and  Lord  Byron 
was  requested  to  contribute  ten  pounds. 

"You  may  make  my  subscription  for  Mr.  Scott's  widow 
thirty  pounds,  instead  of  the  proposed  ten,"  answered  he; 
"  but  do  not  put  down  my  name.  As  I  mentioned  him  in 
the  pamphlet,  it  would  look  indelicate." 

But  this  refined  generosity  was  only  one  of  the  fonns 
which  Lord  Byron's  kindline^  took.  To  act  thus,  was  a  ne- 
cessity for  this  privileged  nature,  that  could  not  endure  to 
hate,  and  loved  to  pardon.  Still,  his  generosity  had  not  yet 
entered  on  the  road  of  great  sacrifices.  It  had  not  yet  reach- 
ed the  highest  degree  of  power  over  sell  It  did  attain  to 
that,  when  it  led  him  to  comprise  in  one  general  pardon  the 
so^3alled  friends  who  had  abandoned  him  in  his  hour  of  sac- 
rifice, and  those  bitter  enemies  who  knew  no  reconciliation, 
when  he  forgave  Xady  Byron.  Then  his  generosity  merited 
the  name  of  virtue. 

Pusillanimity,  which  binds  with  an  invisible  chain  the 
hearts  and  tongues  of  vulgar  souls,  in  unreal  exacting  society, 
had  carried  away  some;  jealousy  of  his  superiority  had  ren- 
dered others  ferocious ;  and  an  absolute  moral  monstrosity — 
an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  types  of  female  hideousness — 
had  succeeded  in  showing  itself  in  the  light  of  magnanimity. 
But  false  as  was  this  high  quality  in  Lady  Byron,  so  did  it 
shine  out  in  him  true  and  admirable.  The  position  in  which 
Lady  Byron  had  placed  him,  and  where  she  continued  to 
keep  him  by  her  harshness,  silence,  and  strange  refusals,  was 
one  of  those  which  cause  such  suffering,  that  the  highest  de- 
gree of  self-control  seldom  suifieea  to  quiet  the  promptings  of 
human  weakness,  and  to  cause  persons  of  even  slight  sensi- 
bility to  preserve  moderation.  Yet,  with  his  sensibility  and 
the  knowledge  of  his  worth, how  did  he  act?— what  did  he 
say  ?  I  will  not  speak  of  his  "  Farewell,"  of  the  care  he  took 
to  shield  her  fi-om  blame  hy  throwing  it  on  others,  by  taking 
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much  too  large  a  share  to  himself)  when  in  reality  hie  sole  fault 
Jay  in  having  married  her ;  because  it  might  be  objected  that, 
vrhen  he  acted  thus,  he  had  not  given  up  the  wish  of  reunion. 

But  at  Venice,  and  more  especially  at  Ravenna  and  Pisa, 
this  project  certainly  had  ceased  to  exist ;  the  measure  of 
insult  was  filled  np  to  overflowing.  And  yet,  in  one  of 
those  days  of  exasperation  which  letters  from  London  never 
failed  to  produce,  and  precisely  when  he  was  writing  pages 
on  Lady  Byron  that  could  scarcely. he  complimentary,  he 
learned  that  she  had  been  taken  ill.  Hia  anger  and  his  pen 
both  fell  simultaneously,  and  he  hastened  to  throw  into  the 
fire  what  he  had  written.  Another  time  he  was  told  that 
Lady  Byron  lived  in  constant  dread  of  having  Ada  forcibly 
taken  from.  her. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  might  claim  her  in  Chancery,  with- 
out having  recourae  to  any  other  means;  but  I  would  rather 
be  unhappy  myself  than  make  Lady  Bjron  so." 

And  he  said  this,  well  knowing  how  his  name  was  kept 
from  his  daughter,  like  a  forbidden  thing ;  and  that  his  pict- 
ure was  hidden  from  her  sight  by  a  curtain. 

One  day  at  Rome,  while  he  was  walking  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  Fornm,  treading  upon  those  mighty  relics  that,  to 
him,  breathed  language  and  well-nigh  sentiments,  that  seem- 
ed like  some  magic  temple  of  the  past,  Lord  Byi-on  traced 
back,  in  thought,  his  own  career.  The  meannesses  of  which 
he  had  been,  and  still  was,  the  victim  rose  up  to  view.  He 
allowed  his  thoughts  to  wander  amid  the  saddest  memories. 
All  the  wounds  of  his  still  bleeding  heart  opened  afresh. 
The  serenity  of  the  starry  sky,  the  silence  of  that  solemn 
hour,  the  ideas  of  order,  peace,  and  justice,  which  such  a 
scene  ever  awakens,  contrasted  strangely  with  the  material 
devastation  around  worked  by  time,  lio  natural  effect  of 
a  grand  spectacle  like  this,  is  to  render  sadder  still  those 
moral  ruins  accumulated  within  by  the  wickedness  of  man. 

Then  did  his  past,  so  recent  still,  rise  np  before  him  in  all 
its  bitterness.  And,  taking  earth  and  heaven  to  witness,  he 
exclaimed : — 

"Have  I  rot  had  to  wreatk  wifh  my  lot? 
Have  I  not  suffered  things  to  he  forgiven  ? 
Have  I  not  had  my  brain  seat'd,  my  heart  riven, 
liopfn  aapp'd,  name  bliglite'l,  IJfe'B  lifa  liod  nv/ay? 
S 
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And  onl 
s  rots  inl 

y  not  fo  deapero' 
not  Bltagetber  ol 
to  the  souls  of  tl- 

tion  driven, 
f  such  day 
LOse  whom  I 

survey. 

■From  m 

ighty  -wronss  to 

petty  perfidy, 

Have  I  not  e«en  wbat  liumiin  things  could  do? 

From  the  loud  roar  of  fosming  calumny 

To  the  flmall  whisper  of  the  as  paltry  lew, 
And  subtler  venom  of  tJie  reptile  crew, 
Tlie  Jitnus  glance  of  whose  signillcant  eye, 
Zeamins  to  lie  icit/i  ailenct,  toould  sbem  true. 
And  v>iliaal  titlerance,  tave  the  shrug  or  sigh, 
Deai  roured  to  haj^  foots  its  speechless  obloquy" 

His  spirit  stirred  with  excitement,  he  invoked  the  aid  of 
the  divinity  ■whose  shrine  these  Roman  remains  appeared  to 
he— 

"O  Time!  the  beantiiier  of  tho  dead. 

And  only  healer  itlien  the  heart  liath  bled; 
Time!  the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err, 
The  test  of  truth,  love — sole  philosopher. 
For  a1L  beeida  are  sophists — from  thy  thrift. 
Which  never  loses  tboogb  it  doth  defer — 
Time,  the  avenger !  unto  thee  I  lift 
My  hands,  and  eyes,  and  hoart,  and  crave  of  thca  a  gift." 

And  what  was  this  gift  ?  Was  it  vengeance  ?  No !  It 
was  the  repentance  of  those  who  had  done  and  were  stUl  do- 
ing liim  wrong ;  that  was  the  prayer  he  sent  up  to  heaven, 
BO  as  not  to  have  worn  in  vain  this  iron  in  his  soul,  and  so 
that,  when  his  earthly  life  should  cease,  his  spirit, — 

"Like  ilie  remenibe-r'd  tone  of  a  muit  hjre. 
Shall  on  their  sojien'd  spirita  sink,  and  move, 
la  hearts  all  rocky  saw,  the  late  renmrie  of  lose.'"' 

Anived  befoi-o  the  temple  of  Nemesis, — that  di-ead  divin- 
ity who  has  never  left  unpunished  human  injustice, — ^Lord 
Byron  evokes  her  thus  ; — 

"Dost  thou  not  hear  my  heart?— Awake!  thou  shalt,  and  must." 

He  feels  that  the  guilty  will  not  escape  the  vengeance  of 
the  goddess,  since  it  is  inevitaHe  ;  but,  as  to  him,  he  will  not 
wreak  it.  Nemesis  shall  watch  ;  he  will  sleep.  He,  r 
to  himself,  however,  one  revenge.  "Which?  Eo&'  the  4 
Forgiveness  ! 

"That  curse  shall  be  forgiveness."! 
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Now,  we  have  seen  that  his  generosity  did  not  recoil  from 
any  sacrifice  of  fortune,  repose,  affection ;  we  have  seen  it 
strong  against  all  privations,  all  instincts,  all  interests;  in 
short,  we  have  looted  at  it  under  all  the  aspects  that  con- 
stitute great  beauty  of  soul.  There  remains  only  one  degree 
more  for  him  to  attain — heroism.  But  the  constant  exercise 
of  generosity  of  soul,  in  inferior  degrees,  will  give  him  pow- 
er to  reach  that  sublime  height,  and,  summing  up  all  in  one, 
arrive  at  the  crowning  sacrifice  of  his  life. 

Already  more  than  once,  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  Ro- 
magna,  when  that  peninsula  was  preparing  a  grand  struggle 
for  mdependenee,  Lord  Byron  had  shown  himself  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice,  to  aid  in  throwing  ofi"  Austrian  chains. 
But,  owing  to  subsequent  events,  his  extreme  devotedncss 
could  not  then  go  beyond  the  offer  made.  Two  years  later 
it  was  accepted ;  an  enslaved  nation,  eager  for  redemption, 
asked  Lord  Byron's  assistance  toward  regaining  its  liberty. 
In  this  sacrifice  on  his  part,  no  single  feature  of  greatness  is 
wanting.  Lord  Byron  would  have  been  great,  had  he  sacri- 
ficed himself  for  his  country ;  but  how  much  greater  was  he 
in  sacrificing  himself  for  a  foreign  nation,  for  the  general 
cause  of  humanity  ?  He  would  still  have  remained  great,  had 
he  been  led  into  this  noble  sacrifice  by  bis  own  enthusiasm,  by 
his  illusions,  by  personal  hopes.  But  no  illusion,  no  enthu- 
siasm, impelled  him  toward  Greece ;  naught  save  the  satisfac- 
tion caused  in  a  noble  mind  by  the  performance  of  a  great 
action.  He  did  not  even  hope  to  escape  ingratitude  or  to  si- 
lence calumny ;  for,  although  so  young,  he  had  already  ac- 
quired the  experience  of  matui'e  years.  He  knew  Greece, 
and  was  well  aware  what  he  should  find  there,  in  exchange 
for  his  repose  and  for  all  dear  to  him  in  this  world.  We 
know  what  sadness  overwhelmed  his  soul  during  the  last  pe- 
riod of  his  sojourn  at  Genoa.  The  struggles  he  had  with  his 
own  heart  may  be  imagined,  when  we  reflect,  that  despite  his 
self-control,  he  was  more  than  once  surprised  with  tears  in 
his  eyes. 

When  hardly  out  of  port  from  Genoa,  a  tempest  cast  him 
back.  He  landed,  and  resolved  on  visiting  the  abode  he  had 
left  witK  such  anguish  the  day  before.  While  climbing  tlie 
hill  of  Albano,  the  darkest  presentiments  took  possession  of 
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his  Boul.  "  Where  sball  we  be  this  day  next  year  ?"  said  he 
to  Count  Gamba,  who  was  walking  by  his  side.  Alas  !  we 
know  that  precisely  that  day  nest  year,  his  mortal  remains 
were  earned  through  the  streets  of  London,  on  their  way  to 
repose  with  his  ancestors,  near  Newstead.  His  sorrow  only 
increased  on  arriving  at  the  palace.  His  friends  were  gone ; 
all  within  that  dwelling  was  silent,  deserted,  solitary.  He 
asked  to  bo  left  alone  ;  and  then  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartr 
ments,  remaining  there  for  severai  hours.  What  was  his  oc- 
cupation? What  were  his  thoughts?  Through  what  strange 
agony  did  he  pass  ?  Who  shall  tell  us  (since  he  concealed 
it),  of  that  last  struggle  between  the  Man  and  the  Hero  ? 

The  sadnesses  of  great  souls  are  unspeakable,  almost  super- 
human. They  are  beyond  tho  scales  where  we  would  weigh 
them.  But  we  know  that  he  understood  and  tasted  the  hit- 
teniess  of  this  chaiice,*  without  drawing  back,  without  failing 
to  drain  it  to  the  last. 

Night  came,  and  behold  him  once  more  on  board  the  ves- 
sel. The  tempest  roared  again,  then  ceased ;  but  the  storm 
within  his  soul  did  not  cease.  Only  when  a  tear  sometimes 
threatened  betrayal,  did  he  hasten  to  the  privacy  of  hie  cabin. 

We  will  not  give  here  the  narrative  of  this  voyage. 
These  pages,  ive  again  repeat,  are  not  a  biography,  but  the 
picture  of  a  soifl. 

On  arriving  at  the  Ionian  Islands,  he  soon  understood  that 
his  sacrifice,  though  not  beyond  what  cireumstances  demand- 
ed, certainly  far  transcended  any  hope  that  could  exist  of  re- 
generating this  fallen  race,  and  constituting  a  nation  worthy 
to  bear  the  glorious  name  of  Greece.  But  it  mattered  not ; 
he  had  given  his  word,  and  he  was  resolved  to  remain  in  the 
country.  He  even  quitted  the  asylum  afibrded  by  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  determined  to  encounter  all  dangers,  the  better 
to  accomplish  his  mission. 

Then  he  went  to  Missolonghi.  The  privations  he  under- 
went there,  the  moral  and  physical  fatigue,  the  effluvia  from 
the  adjoining  marshes,  and  the  mode  of  life  he  was  foreed 
to  lead,  all  combined  to  affect  his  naturally  good  health.  He 
was  entreated  to  leave  this  unhealthy  place,  and  told,  that 
his  life  depended  on  it.     He  felt  it  and  knew  it.     Already 

*  See  liis"  Life  in  Italy." 
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he  perceived  the  spectre  of  the  future,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  image  of  his  beloved  Italy  floated  before  his  eyes,— all 
that  ho  had  left,  and  would  still  find  there ;  h^  represent- 
ed to  himself  the  existence  he  might  lead  there,  ijuiet  and 
happy,  surrounded  with  love  and  respect.  Still  bo  yoimg, 
handsome,  rich,  and  almost  adored,  for  whom  could  life  have 
more  value  f  But,  if  he  left,  what  would  become  of  Greece  ? 
His  presence  was  worth  an  army  to  that  unhappy  country. 
So,  then,  he  would  not  desert  his  post ;  he  resolved  to  remain, 
eome  what  might.  "No,  Tita  ;  no,  we  wiU  not  return  to  Italy," 
said  he  sadly  to  his  faithful  Yenetian  follower  a  few  days  he- 
fore  he  fell  ilL    Se  did  remain,  and  he  died. 

By  this  action,  in  which  he  overcame  himself,  Lord  B-yron 
gave  one  of  those  rare  examples  of  self-immolation,  of  virtue, 
and  heroism,  which,  says  a  noble  mind  of  our  day,*  "  afibrd 
real  consolation  to  the  soul,  and  reflect  the  greatest  honor  on 
the  human  race." 

•  II,  J-nnel. 
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CHAPTER  XYi. 

PAUI.T9    OF   LORD   BYRON, 

After  having  sbowii  the  virtues  Lord  Byron  possessed,  it 
might  Beeni  useless  to  inquire  whether  he  had  not  the  faults 
whose  absence  they  prove.  Still,  however,  it  is  well  to  look 
at  the  subject  from  anothei  point  of  view,  and  to  offer,  so  to 
say,  counter-proof.  For,  in  judging  him,  all  I'ulea  have  been 
disregarded,  not  only  those  of  justice  and  equity,  but  likewise 
those  of  logic.  And,  as  it  hag  been  variously  asserted  of  him, 
that  he  was  constant  and  inconstant,  firm  and  fickle,  guided 
by  principle,  yet  giving  way  to  eveiy  impulse;  that  he  was 
both  chaste  and  profligate,  a  sensual  man  and  an  anchorite ; 
calumny  alone  can  not  be  accused  of  all  these  contradictions. 
We  must  then  seek  out  conscientiously  whether  there  wer§ 
not  other  causes  for  this  inconsistency,  so  as  to  return  back 
within  due  bounds,  and  bring  contradiction  in  accord  with 
truth.  It  is,  of  course,  beyond  dispute  that  the  first  cause  of 
the  unjust  verdicts  passed  upon  him  lay  in  the  bad  passions 
stirred  up  by  his  success,  by  the  independent  language  he 
used,  and  his  contempt  for  a  thousand  national  prejudices. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  degree  of  injustice  dealt  out  toward  him 
was  quite  extraordinary,  it  may  be  asked  whether  some  real 
defects  did  not  lend  specious  reason  to  his  enemies,  and  thus 
we  are  forced  to  confess  that  he  had  one  great  fault,  which 
did  powerfully  aid  their  wickedness ;  it  consisted  in  a  species 
of  crmlty  toward  himself,  a  positive  necessity  of  calumnia- 
ting himself. 

Although  the  origin  of  this  fault  or  defect  must  have  been 
principally  in  the  greatness  of  his  soul,  it  certainly  had  other 
secondary  and  lesser  causes,  and,  in  common  with  many  other 
qualities,  it  was  fatal  to  his  happiness ;  for  men  accustomed 
to  exaggerate  their  own  virtues  only  too  readily  believed  him. 
This  mode  of  doing  hai-m  to  and  persecuting  himself,  of  cast- 
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iiig  shadows  over  his  brilliant  destiny,  was  eo  strange  and  bo 
real,  that  it  is  necessary  to  show  to  what  extent  he  did  it,  by 
collecting  some  of  the  immerous  testimonies  given  among 
those  who  knew  him,  before  we  bring  out  the  real  cause  of 
hia  fault,  as  well  as  the  effect  it  had  on  his  happiness  and  his 
reputation. 

In  no  hands  could  his  character  have  been  less  safe  than 
his  own,  nor  any  greater  wrong  offered  to  bis  memory  than 
the  substitntion  of  what  he  affected  to  be,  for  what  he  was. 

While  yet  a  student  at  Cambridge,  be  wrote  a  letter  to 
Miss  Pigott,  full  of  gayety  and  fun,  ^ving  as  an  excuse  for 
his  silence  the  dissipated  life  he  was  leading,  and  which  he 
calls  «  wretched  chaos  of  noise  and  drunkenness,  doing  noth- 
ing but  hunt,  drink  Burgundy,  play,  intrigue,  libertimxe. 
Then  he  exclaims : — 

"  What  misery  to  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  make  love 
and  verses,  and  create  enemies  for  one's  self." 

But  while  avowing  this  misery,  be  adds  that  he  has  Just 
written  2Hpages  of  prose  and  1200  verses. 

And  Moore  remarks,  in  a  note  annexed  to  this  curious  let- 
ter:— 

"  We  observe  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  his  early  letters, 
that  sort  of  display  and  boast  of  raMshneas  which  is  but  too 
common  a  folly  at  this  period  of  life,  when  the  young  aspi- 
rant to  manhood  persuades  himself  that  to  be  profligate  is  to 
be  manly.  TJnlnckily,  this  boyish  desire  to  be  thought  worse 
than  he  really  was  remained  with  Lord  Byron,  as  did  some 
other  failings  and  foibles,  long  after  the  period  when,  with 
others,  they  are  past  and  forgotten ;  and  his  mind,  indeed,  was 
but  beginning  to  outgrow  them  when  he  was  snatched  away." 

When  Moore  speaks  of  the  letter  in  which  Lord  Byron, 
replying  to  the  praise  given  by  Mr.  Dallas,  says  he  did  not 
merit  it,  and  depreciates  himself  morally  in  every  possible 
way,  Moore  adds : — 

"  Here  again,  however,  wo  should  recollect  there  must  be 
a  considerable  share  of  allowance  for  the  usual  tendency  to 
make  the  most  and  the  worst  of  Ms  own  obliquities.  There 
occurs,  indeed,  in  his  first  letter  to  Mr,  Dallas,  an  account  of 
this  strange  ambition,  the  very  reverse,  it  must  be  allowed,  of 
hypocrisy — which  led  him  to  court  rather  than  avoidthe  rep- 
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utation  of  profligacy,  and  to  put,  at,  all  times,  the  worst  face 
on  his  own  character  and  conduct." 

Mr.  Dallas,  writing  for  tho  first  time  to  Lord  Byron  after 
having  read  his  early  poems,  paid  him  some  compliments  on 
the  moral  beauties  and  charitable  sentiments  contained  in  his 
verses,  remarking  that  they  recalled  another  noble  author,  who 
was  not  only  a  poet,  an  orator,  and  a  distingnished  historian, 
bnt  one  of  the  moat  vigorous  reasoners  in  England  on  the 
truths  of  that  religion  of  which  forgiveness  forms  the  ruling 
principle,  viz.,  the  good  and  great  Lord  Lytt«!ton.  Lord  By- 
ron answered,  depreciating  himself  in  a  literary  sense,  and 
calumniating  himself  morally,  by  tho  assertion  that  he  resem- 
bled Lord  Lyttelton's  son  —  a  bad,  though  talented  man-— 
rather  than  the  great  author. 

Dallas  had  the  good  sense  to  tate  this  appreciation  for  what 
it  was  worth,  and  asked  permission  to  pay  tlie  young  noble- 
man a  visit.  Lord  Byron  answered  politely  that  he  should 
be  happy  to  make  his  acquaintance,  but  continued  to  paint 
himsdf,  especially  as  regarded  his  opinions,  in  the  most  un- 
favorable colors.  Moore  gives  the  whole  of  this  letter,  and 
then  adds : — 

"It  must  be  recollected,  before  we  attach  any  particular 
importance  to  the  details  of  his  ci'eed,  that  in  addition  to  the 
temptation — never  easily  resisted  by  him^of  displaying  his 
wit,  at  the  expense  of  his  character,  he  was  here  addressing  a 
person  who,  though,  no  doubt,  well  meaning,  was  evidently 
one  of  those  officious  self-satisfie<i  advisers  whom  it  was  the 
delight  of  Lord  Byron,  at  all  times,  to  astonish  and  mystify. 

"  The  tricks  which,  when  a  boy,  he  played  upon  the  Not- 
tingham quack,  Lavander,  were  but  the  first  of  a  long  series, 
with  which,  through  life,  he  amused  himself,  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  numerous  quacks  whom  hia  celebrity  and  sociability 
drew  around  him." 

In  the  first  satire  he  gave  to  the  world,  and  which  attracted 
sympathy  for  hia  talent  as  well  as  for  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
the  horror  he  entertained  of  hypocrisy  already  made  him  speak 
against  himself: — 

"E'en  I— least  thinking  of  it  thonghtlsBB  throng, 
Just  ekill'd  to  know  the  right  anci  choose  the  wron(-." 

After  having  quoted  an  early  poem  of  Lord  Byron,  written 
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in  an  hour  ofgreat  depression,  and  which  would  seem  inspired 
by  momentai-y  madness,  Moore  makes  the  following  declara- 

"  These  concluding  lines  are  of  a  nature,  it  must  be  owned, 
to  awaken  more  of  horror  than  of  interest,  were  we  not  pre- 
pared, by  so  many  instances  of  his  exaggeration  in  this  re- 
spect, not  to  be  startled  at  any  lengths  to  which  the  spirit  of 
self-libeUing  would  carry  him.  It  seemed  as  if,  with  the  pow- 
er of  painting  fierce  and  gloomy  personages,  he  had  also  the 
ambition  to  be  himself  the  dark  '  sublime  bo  drew,'  and  that, 
in  bis  fondness  for  the  delineation  of  heroic  crime,  he  endeav- 
ored to  fancy,  where  he  conld  not  find  in  hia  own  character, 
fit  subjects  for  his  pencil." 

Moore,  mentioning  another  article  in  his  memoranda,  where 
Lord  Byron  accuses  himself  of  irritability  of  temperament  in 
his  early  youth,  follows  up  with  this  reflection ; — 

"  In  all  hia  portraits  of  himself,  the  pencil  he  uses  is  so  dark 
that  the  picture  of  his  temperament  and  his  self-attempts, 
covering  as  they  do  with  a  dark  shadow  the  shade  itself,  must 
be  taken  with  large  allowance  for  exaggeration." 

In  another  passage  of  his  work,  Moore  further  says : — 

"  To  the  perverse  fancy  he  had  for  falsifying  his  oivu  char- 
acter, and  even  imputing  to  himself  faults  the  most  alien  to 
hia  nature,  I  have  already  frequently  adverted.  I  had  another 
striking  instance  of  it  one  day  at  La  Mira." 

Moore  then  relates  that,  on  leaving  Venice,  he  went  to  La 
Mira  to  bid  Lord  Byron  farewell.  Passing  through  the  hall, 
he  saw  the  little  AUegra,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  walk, 
Moore  made  some  remark  on  the  beauty  of  the  child,  and  By- 
ron answered,  "  Have  you  any  notion—but  I  suppose  you 
have — of  what  they  call  the  parental  feeling  ?  For  myself,  I 
"have  not  the  least."  And  yet,  when  that  child  died,  in  a  year 
or  two  af  tei-ward,  he  who  had  uttered  this  artificial  speech  was 
so  overwhelmed  by  the  event,  that  those  who  were  about  him 
at  the  time  actually  trembled  for  his  reason.* 

Colonel  Stanhope,  afterward  Lord  Harrington,  who  knew 
Lord  Byron  in  Greece,  shortly  before  hJs  death,  says : — 

"  Most  men  affect  a  virtuous  character ;  Lord  Byron's  am- 
bition, on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  be  to  make  the  world  be- 

*  Moore'a  "life."  vol.  ir.  p.  241. 
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lieve  that  lie  was  a  sort  of  Satan,  though  impelled  by  high 
eentunents  to  accomphsh  great  aotious.  Happily  for  his  rep- 
tttation,  he  possessed  another  quality  titat  unmarked  Mm  comr 
pletely :  he  was  the  most  open  and  most  sincere  of  men,  and 
his  nature,  inclined  to  good,  ever  swayed  all  his  aetions."* 

Mr.  Finlay,  who  knew  Lord  Byron  about  the  same  time, 
says  that  not  only  he  calumniated  himself,  but  that  he  hid  his 
best  sentiments. 

Speaking  of  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  his  repug- 
nance for  all  emphasis : — 

"  I  have  always  observed,"  continues  Mr.  Finlay, "  that  he 
adopted  a  very  simple  and  even  monotonous  tone,  when  he 
had  to  say  any  thing  not  quite  in  the  ordinary  style  of  con- 
versation. Whenever  he  had  begun  a  sentence  which  show- 
ed that  the  subject  interested  him,  and  which  contained  sub- 
lime thought,  he  would  check  himself  suddenly,  and  come  to 
an  end  without  concluding,  either  with  a  smile  of  indifference 
or  in  a  careless  tone.  I  thought  he  had  adopted  this  mode 
to  hide  his  real  sentiments  when  he  feared  lest  Ms  tongue 
should  be  carried  away  by  Ms  lieart;  and  often  he  did  so  ev- 
idently to  hide  the  author  or  rather  the  poet.  But  in  satire 
or  clever  conversation  his  genius  took  full  flight."f 

And  Stanhope  further  adds : — 

"I  also  have  observed  that  Lord  Byron  acted  in  this  way. 
He  often  liked  to  hide  the  noble  sentimenta  that  filled  his 
soul,  and  even  ti'iod  to  turn  them  into  ridicule. "J 

This  was  only  too  trao.  The  spirit  of  repartee  and  fun 
often  inade  him  display  his  intellectual  faculties  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  moral  nature  and  his  truest  sentiments. 

Moore  says  that  when  Lord  Byron  went  to  Ravenna  to  see 

Countess  G again,  he  wrote  to  Hoppner,  who  looked  after 

his  affairs,  in  such  a  light  vein  of  pleasantry,  that  it  would' 
have  been  difiicult  for  any  one  not  knowing  him  thoroughly 
to  conceive  the  possibility  of  his  expressing  himself  thus, 
while  under  the  influence  of  a  passion  so  sincere  : — 

"  But  such  is  ever  the  wantonness  of  the  mocking  spirit, 
from  which  nothing — ^not  even  love — remains  sacred;  and 
which  at  last,  for  want  of  other  food,  turns  upon  self.  The 
same  horror,  too,  of  hypocrisy  that  led  Lord  Byron  to  exag- 

•  Parry,  273.     \  Lstter  from  Finlay  to  Stanhopp,  Pany,  210.    J  Parry,  910. 
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gerate  his  own  errors  led  him  also  to  disguise,  under  a  seem- 
jngty  heartless  ridicule,  all  those  natural  and  kindly  qualities 
by  which  they  were  redeemed." 

And  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  strange  lightness  of  hia 
letter  to  Hoppnor,  as  well  as  to  do  justice  to  the  reality  of  his 
passion,  Moore  then  quotes  the  whole  of  those  beautiful  stan- 
zas, called  "  The  Po,"  which  Lord  Byrou  wrote  while  crossing 
that  river  on  hia  way  from  Venice  to  K^venna.* 

We  might  multiply  quotations,  in  order  to  prove  that  all 
those  who  knew  him  have  more  or  less  remarked  this  phe- 
nomenon. But  no  one  has  well  determined  its  principal 
cause;  or  else  it  has  been  too  much  confounded  with  the 
strange  caprices  he  showed,  especially  in  early  youth;  for 
subsequently,  says  Moore, "  when  he  saw  thai  the  world  grave- 
ly  believed  the  opinion  he  had  given  of  himself,  he  refused 
any  longer  to  echo  it." 

There  is  certainly  truth  in  the  judgment  passed  by  Moore 
and  others.  It  can  not  be  denied  that,  when  as  a  boy,  he 
boasted  of  bis  dissipated  life  at  the  University,  the  chief  rea^ 
son  of  it  lay  in  the  folly  common  to  that  period  of  life,  which 
impels  human  beings  while  yet  children  to  seek  to  appear  like 
men  by  aping  the  vices  of  riper  years.  It  can  not  be  denied, 
either,  that  the  pleasure  of  mystifying  suggested  his  answer 
to  Dallas ;  that  an  exaggerated  horror  of  hypocrisy  taught  his 
pen  a  thousand  censures  of  himself  beginning  with  his  first 
satire ;  that  a  sort  of  over-excltemeut  and  reaction  of  imagi- 
nation gave  him,  at  times,  the  strange  ambition  of  appearing 
to  be  one  of  those  dark,  proud  heroes  he  loved  to  paint  for 
the  sake  of  effect.  Moreover,  we  must  not  forget  that  witty 
turn  of  mind  which  his  extraordinary  perception  of  the  ridic- 
ulous, and  hia  facility  for  seeing  the  two  sides  of  things,  often 
made  him  to  display  at  the  expense  of  hia  better  nature,  by 
seeming  to  mock  his  truest  sentiments,  as  when  he  wrote  to 
Hoppner :  a  psychological  phenomenon,  of  which  the  cause 
has  been  more  particularly  sought  elsewhere.  Finally,  we  may 
also  add  that  be  might  have  believed  he  was  disarming  envy 
and  malice  by  speaking  against  himself;  and  that  be  was  to 
a  certain  extent  escaping  from  the  effects  of  those  evil  passions 
by  throwing  them  something  whereon  to  feed.     Who  knows 

•  Moore,  214,  vol,  ii.  in  4W. 
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whether  he  also  did  not — a  little  through  goodness  of  heart, 
and  greatly  through  the  tactics  that  make  good  politicians 
complain  of  the  unpleasantnesses  attached  to  their  greatness 
— ascribe  to  himself  imaginary  defects,  so  as  to  let  some  com- 
passion, under  the  form  of  blame,  mix  with  the  malice  that 
hemmed  him  in  on  all  sides ;  and  whether  he  did  not  think  it 
well  to  make  use  of  this  means,  as  of  a  shield,  to  ward  off 
their  blows  ?  This  sort  of  generous  artifice,  which  I  more 
than  once  suspected  in  him,  may  serve  as  long  as  public  favor 
lasts ;  but  when  persecution  gets  the  npper  hand, — which  is 
the  case  sooner  or  later  with  all  greatness  and  all  virtues — 
when  Envy  triumphs  by  means  of  calumny,  she  converts  into 
poison,  benefits,  virtues,  gratitude.  Thus,  if  our  hypothesis 
be  correct,  Lord  Byron  would  have  been  cruelly  pimished  for 
his  weakness  in  allowing  that  to  be  beheved  of  him  which  was 
not  true.  Still,  all  we  have  observed  can  only  furnish,  at  best, 
the  secondary  and  evanescent  causes  of  the  moral  phenome- 
non described,  and  those  who  would  fain  penetrate  the  recess- 
es of  Lord  Byron's  soul  must  search  deeper  for  explanation. 
Our  idea  is,  the  first  cause  wilt  be  found  to  he  in  some  senti- 
ment that  reigned  all  powerful  in  his  breast.  I  mean  that  he 
placed  hi$  ideal  standard  too  high,  and  the  influence  it  exer- 
cised over  him  was  manifest  even  to  his  last  moments. 

In  the  severe  judgments  which  he  has  pronounced  upon 
himself  in  the  first  place,  on  mankind  in  gcnei-al,  and  on  some 
particular  individuals,  the  ideal  model  of  all  the  inteUectual, 
moral,  and  physical  beauty  which  he  found  in  the  depth  of 
his  own  mind,  shone  with  divine  lustre  before  his  imagina- 
tion, by  the  imion  of  faculties  imbued  with  extraordinary  en- 

Wo  see,  by  a  thousand  traits,  that  his  ideal  was  formed 
much  earher  than  is  common  with  ordinary  children.  In  his 
first  youthful  poems  it  already  displayed  itself  much  devel- 
oped. Ever  attracted  toward  truth,  his  first  desire  was  to 
seek  after  that ;  and  the  better  to  do  so,  he  searched  into  him- 
self, analyzed  what  was  passing  within  and  without,  and  final- 
ly proclaimed  it  without  any  consideration  for  himself  or 
others. 

At  Harrow  we  see  bim  leaving  off  play  to  go  and  sit  down 
alone  and  meditate  on  the  stone  now  called  Spron's  tomb. 
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At  Cambridge  afterward,  despite  the  dissipation  he  shared 
equally  with  his  comrades,  amid,  games  and  exercises  in  which 
he  greatly  excelled,  we  still  find  him  courting  meditation  un- 
der shady  trees.  On  returning  to  his  home,  the  Abbey,  when 
surrounded  with  the  noise  and  frolto  of  boisterous  compan- 
ions, we  see  him  devote  himsetf  to  study  and  solitary  reflec- 
tion ;  finally,  during  his  travels,  and  after  his  return,  when  ail 
England  was  at  hie  feet,  we  behold  him  still  and  ever  expe- 
riencing that  imperious  want  of  scanning  himself,  of  descend- 
ing into  the  depths  of  hia  own  heart,  interrogating  his  con- 
science, and  very  often  of  writing  down  in  his  memorandum- 
books  the  severe  sentences  pronounced  by  that  inflexible 
judge.  And,  as  he  could  not  put  away  from  sight  his  di- 
vine model,  he  came  out  from  these  examinations  humbled, 
dissatisfied,  reproaching  and  punishing  himself  for  having 
strayed  from  it.  For  he  discovered  too  many  terrestrial  ele- 
ments in  all  human  virtues.  For  instance,  in  friendships, 
though  so  generous  on  his  side,  he  found  the  satisfaction 
of  a  personal  want,  consequently,  an  egotistical  element ;  the 
same,  and  much  more  strongly,  with  regard  to  love.  He 
found  something  personal  in  the  best  Instincts,  in  the  pas- 
sion for  glory,  in  patriotism,  even  in  the  sentiment  of  vener- 
ation, since  that  is  an  echo  of  our  tastes  and  personal  sym- 
pathies. That  the  high  standard  of  his  ideal  was  the  first 
cause  of  injustice  toward  himself,  a  thousand  proofs  might 
be  offered.  I  will  choose  some  only.  We  read  in  his  mom- 
oranda  :— 

"  It  has  lately  been  in  my  power  to  make  two  men  happy. 
I  am  dehghted  at  it,  especially  as  regards  the  last,  for  he  is 
excellent.  £ut  I  wish  there  had  been  a  little  more  saorijiee 
on  my  part,  and  less  satisfaction  for  my  self4ove  in  doing 
that,  because  then  there  would  have  been  wwwe  merit." 

Such  was  this  great  culprit.  He  actually  felt  pleasure  in 
doing  good  1  Another  time  he  was  asked  to  present  a  peti- 
tion to  Parliament.  "  I  am  not  in  a  humor  for  this  business," 
writes  he  in  the  evening  journal,  where  he  examined  his  eon- 
science.  He  was  suffering  then  from  grief,  caused  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  person  he  loved,  and  he  apostrophizes  himself  in 

these  terms: — "Had been  here  she  would  have  made  me 

do  it.     There  is  a  woman  who,  amid  all  her  fascination,  al- 
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ways  urged  a  maE  to  usefulness  or  giory.-  Had  she  remained, 
she  had  been  my  tutelar  genius. 

"Baldwin  is  very  unfortunate;  but,  poor  fellow,  'I  can't 
get  out ;  I  can't  get  out,'  said  the  starling.  Ah !  I  am.  as 
bad  as  that  dog  Sterne,  who  preferred  whining  over  a  dead 
ass  to  relieving  a  living  mother.  Villain!  hypocrite!  slave! 
syc<^hant!  Sut  J  amno  betier.  Here  J  can  not  atinvulate 
myself  to  a  speech  for  the  sake  of  these  unfortunates,  and 

three  words  and  half  a  smile  of ,  had  she  been  here  to 

urge  it  {and  urge  it  she  infallibly  would;  at  least,  she  always 
pressed  me  on  in  senatorial  duties,  and  particularly  in  the 
cause  of  weakness),  would  have  made  me  an  advocate,  if  not 
an  orator.     Cttrae  on  lioch^foucatdt  for  being  always  rig/Uf" 

Another  time  he  also  accused  himself  of  selfishness,  be- 
cause he  wrote  only  for  amusement!  He  was  then  but  twen- 
ty-three years  of  age  :— 

"  To  withdraw  myself  from  m.yself  {oh,  that  cursed  selfish- 
ness!) has  ever  been  my  sole,  my  entire,  my  sincere  motive 
in  scribbling  at  all;  and  publishing  is  also  the  continuance  of 
the  same  object,  by  the  action  it  affords  to  the  mind,  which 
else  recoils  upon  itself." 

This  hard  opinion  of  man's  virtue,  formed  by  many  moral- 
ists, and  especially  by  those  who  see  virtue  only  in  pure  disin- 
terested benevolence,  was  an  impulse  with  Lord  Byron  rather 
than  the  result  of  reason;  and  I  much  doubt  whether  this 
craving  for  equity  and  truth  were  ever  practically  combined 
and  harmonized  witli  the  faculty  of  benevolence  in  any  one 
else  as  it  was  with  Lord  Byron,  for  this  combination  evident- 
ly formed  the  most  striking  part  of  his  character.  Montaigne 
himself, — who,  if  he  did  not  possess  as  much  innate  benevo- 
lence, had  nevertheless  the  faculty,  and  even  felt  the  want  of 
entering  into  his  conscience,  and  examining  it,  so  as  to  draw 
forth  general  notions, — says, "  When  I  examine  myself  con- 
scientiously, I  find  that  my  best  sort  of  goodness  has  a  vicious 

And  he  foars  that  even  Hato,  in  his  brightest  virtue,  had 
he  analyzed  it  well,  would  have  found  some  human  admixture. 
And  then  he  sums  up  by  saying,  "  Man  is  made  up  of  bits  and 
oddities."* 

*  Montaigne,  vol.  iii.  p.  87, 
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But  these  sincere  philosophers  are  few  in  number,  and 
their  maxims  can  never  be  popular.  For  men  in  general  ex- 
perience rather  the  want  of  magnifying  than  of  depreciating 
themselves,  and,  instead  of  taking  their  boat  models  from  an 
ideal,  they  choose  them  from  reality,  judge  characters,  com- 
pare themselves  to  other  men,  and,  living  like  other  people, 
see  no  guilt  in  themselves ;  while  Lord  Byron,  living  as  they 
did,  discovered  in  himself  weaknesses,  reasons  for  modesty, 
regret,  repentance.  If  he  could  have  done  as  they  did,  he 
would  have  been  satisfied,  and  he  would  either  have  escaped 
or  vanquished  calumny.  But  be  could  not  and  would  not, 
though  conscious  of  the  harm  thence  resulting  to  himself. 

"You  censure  my  life.  Harness,  When  I  compare  myself 
with  these  men,  ray  elders  and  my  betters,  I  really  begin  to 
conceive  myself  a  monument  of  prudence, — a  walMng  statue, 
without  feeling  or  failing ;  and  yet  the  world  in  general  has 
given  me  a  proud  pre-eminence  over  them  in  profligacy. 
Yet  I  like  the  men,  and,  God  knows,  ought  not  to  condemn 
their  aberrations ;  but  I  own  I  feel  provoked  when  they  dig- 
nify all  this  by  the  name  of  love.  Romantic  attachments  for 
things  marketable  for  a  dollar !" 

One  of  his  biogi-aphers  pretends  that  he  rendered  himself 
justice  another  time,  and  represents  him  as  saying,  speaking 
of  M : 

"  See  how  well  he  has  got  on  in  the  world !  He  is  just  as 
little  inchned  to  commit  a  bad  action  as  incapable  of  doing  a 
good  one ;  fear  keeps  him  from  the  former,  and  wickedness 
from  the  latter.  The  difference  between  him  and  me  is  that 
I  attack  a  great  many  people,  and  truly,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions (and  note  that  they  are  persons  of  my  own  sex),  I 
do  not  hate  one  ;  while  he  says  no  harm  of  any  one,  but  hates 
a  great  many,  if  not  every  body.  Fancy,  then,  how  amusing 
it  would  be  to  see  him  in  the  palace  of  Truth,  when  he  would 
be  thinking  he  was  making  the  sweetest  compliments,  while 
all  the  time  he  would  be  giving  vent  to  the  accumulated  spite 
and  rancor  of  years,  and  then  to  see  the  person  he  had  flat- 
tered so  long  listen  to  his  real  sentiments  for  the  first  time. 
Oh !  that  would  truly  be  a  comic  sight.  As  to  me,  I  should 
appear  to  great  advantage  in  the  palace  of  Truth,  for  while  I 
should  be  thinkinct  to  vex  friends  and  enemies  with  harsh 
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speeches,  I  should  be  saying  pretty  things  on  the  contrary ; 
for  at  bottom,  J  have  no  mcdice  or  ill-nature, — at  least,  not  of 
that  kind  which  lasts  more  than  a  moment.'''' 

"Never,"  adds  the  biographer, " was  a  truer  observation 
made.  Lord  Byron's  nature  is  very  Jme,  despite  alt  the  bad 
weeds  that  might  have  attempted  to  spring  up  in  it ;  and  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  the  excellence  of  the  poet,  ov  rather 
the  effect  of  swch  excellence,  which  has  caused  the  faults  of 
the  man, 

"  The  severity  of  censure  lavished  on  the  man  has  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  admiration  excited  by  the  poet,  and  oft- 
en with  the  greatest  injustice.  The  world  offered  up  incense 
to  the  poet,  while  heaping  ashes  on  the  head  of  the  man.  He 
was  indignant  at  such  asage,  and  wounded  pride  avenged  it 
self  by  painting  himself  in  the  darkest  colors,  as  if  to  give  a 
deeper  hue  than  even  his  enemies  had  done ;  all  the  time  forc- 
ing them  to  admiration  for  his  genius,  as  boundless  as  was 
their  disapprobation  of  his  supposed  character."* 

Is  this  conversation  real  or  ima^nary?  Doubt  is  allowa- 
ble ;  but,  however  it  may  be,  the  reflections  of  the  biographer 
in  this  case  are  too  sensible  and  too  true  for  us  not  to  quote 
them  with  pleasure. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  which  prove  how  high  was 
the  ideal  type  that  impelled  Lord  Byron  to  bo  unjust  to  him- 
self, I  will  further  observe,  that  it  was  the  exaggeration  of 
his  great  characteristic  faculties  which  made  him  fail  in  some 
little  virtue  (such  as  prudence,  when  it  has  its  source  solely  in 
our  personal  interest).  For  it  was  only  to  this  degree,  and 
from  this  point  of  view,  that  Lord  Byron  lacked  it.  And  it 
appears  singular  that  his  great  mind  should  not  have  made 
him  see,  in  this  very  craving  after  self-examination,  caused  by 
his  inclination  for  truth,  and  in  that  extraordinary  suscepti- 
bility of  conscience  which  lead  to  self-reproach  for  egotism, 
only  because  he  felt  pleasure  in  exercising  benefieenee  and 
that  it  did  not  contain  enough  sacrifice ,•  it  is  singular,  I  say, 
that  this  same  spirit  of  equity  did  not  make  him  see  how  he 
shone  in  the  only  two  faculties  that  can  have  no  alloy  of  ego- 
tism, and  which  were  very  evidently  the  most  striking  quali- 
ties of  his  character.    But  he  was,  with  regard  to  himself, 

•  "Journal  of  ConTersaHon,"  p.  195. 
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like  the  torch  which,  lighting  up  distant  objects,  leaves  those 
Dear  it  in  obscnrity.  Lord  Byrou  did  not  know  himself ;  he 
had  by  no  means  overcomo  that  difficulty  which  the  oracles 
of  Greece  pronounced  the  greatest.  Only  he  was  sometimes 
eoneoious  of  it.  In  his  memoranda,  written  at  Ravenna,  in 
1821,  after  having  said  that  he  does  not  think  the  world  judges 
him  well,  he  adds : — 

"I  have  seen  myself  compared,  personally  or  poetically,  in 
English,  French,  German  as  (interpreted  to  me),  Italian  and 
Portnguese,  within  these  nine  years,  to  Rousseau,  Goethe, 
Young,  Aretin,  Timon  of  Athens,  Dante,  Petrarch,  an  Ala- 
baster Vase  lighted  up  within,  Satan,  Shakspeare,  Bonaparte, 
Tiberius,  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Harlequin  the  clown, 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  to  the  Phantasmagoria,  to  Heniy  the 
Eighth,  to  Chenier,  to  Mirabeau,  to  Young,  R.  Dallas  (the 
schoolboy),  to  Michael  Angelo,  to  Raphael,  to  a  petit  mattre, 
to  Diogenes,  to  Childe  Harold,  to  Lara,  to  the  Count  in  '  Bep- 
po,'  to  Milton,  to  Pope,  to  Dryden,  to  Burns,  to  Savage,  to 
Chattei-too,  to  '  oft  have  I  heard  of  thee,  my  Lord  Byron,'  in 
Shakspeare,  to  Churchill  the  poet,  to  Kean  the  actor,  to  Alfieri, 
etc.,  etc.  The  object  of  so  many  contradictory  comparisons 
must  probably  be  hke  something  different  from  them  all ;  but 
what  that:  is  is  more  than  I  know,  or  any  body  else." 

But  had  he  known  himself,  be  would  have  found  that  he 
realized  one  of  the  finest  types  of  character  that  humanity  can 
offer;  for  hia  two  characteriatio  faeultiea  were,  his  attraction 
toward  truth  and  benevolence.  And  in  ceasing  to  calumniate 
himself,  he  would  have  snatched  from  the  hands  of  the  envious 
and  the  enemies  of  truth,  the  principal  weapon  they  made  use 
of  to  defame  him. 

When  one  reflecta  on  all  this,  one  questions  with  astonish- 
ment bow  it  ia  that  all  his  biographers  should  have  remained 
outside  of  truth.  But  it  is  useless  insisting  thereupon,  for  we 
have  given  sufficient  answer.* 

I  vrill,  then,  confine  myself  to  remarking  here  that  one  char- 
acteristic peculiar  to  the  biographers  of  great  men  in  general, 
ia  the  extreme  repugnance  they  feel  toward  praising  their 
own  sabjects.  What  ia  the  cause  ?  Do  they  fear  being  told 
they  have  made  a  panegyric,  passing  for  flatterers,  appearing 

•  See  chapter  on  Lord  Bj^on's  biograpliers. 
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to  get  through  a  task  ?  Do  they  believe  that,  in  order  to  show 
cieveruess,  perspicacity,  and  deep  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  it  ib  necessary  to  put  in  place  of  simple  truth  a  sort  of 
nialice,  not  very  intelligible,  and  often  contradictory?  All 
that  may  well  be,  but  I  believe  that  what  they  especially  feol 
is,  that  if  their  books  were  only  written  for  noble  minds,  pos- 
sessing such  qualities  as  only  belong  to  the  minority  of  the 
human  race,  they  might  run  the  risk  of  being  less  songht  after 
and  less  bought.  Thus  they  search  for  faults  with  ardor,  just 
as  miners  do  for  diamonds ;  and  when  they  think  they  have 
discovered  a  vice  in  their  hero,  they  look  upon  it  as  the 
"  Mogul "  of  their  book.  They  make  it  shine,  polish  it  up, 
show  it  in  a  thousand  lights,  bring  it  out  as  the  striking  part 
of  their  work,— the  chief  quality  of  their  hero,  who,  unable  to 
defend  himself,  is  handed  down,  disfigured,  to  posterity.  Such 
are  the  strange  perils  incurred,  as  regards  truth  and  justice, 
and  the  wrong  done  toward  the  great  departed ;  and  this  is 
why  their  surviving  friends  are  called  on  to  protest  against 
the  false  assertions  of  biographers.  Those  who  have  written 
on  Lord  Byron, unable  to  find  this  great  "  Mogul"  (for  Ijord 
Byron  had  no  vices),  have  all,  more  or  less,  sought  at  least  to 
draw  the  attention  of  their  readers  to  a  thousand  little  weak- 
nesses, mostly  devoid  of  reality.  Upon  what  basis,  indeed, 
do  they  rest  ?— Almost  always  on  Lord  Byron's  words.  Now 
we  know  what  account  should  be  made  of  his  testimony  when 
he  speaks  against  himself.  For  instance,  he  has  called  him- 
self irritable  and  prone  to  anger,  and  biographers  have  found 
it  very  convenient  to  paint  him  .with  his  own  brush.  Men 
never  fail  to  treat  those  who  depreciate  themselves  with  equal 
injustice.  Kor  is  this  surprising.  If  it  be  true  that  we  are 
always  judged  on  our  faulty  side,  even  though  we  endeavor 
to  show  the  best,  what  must  be  the  case  if  our  efforts  teni 
only  to  display  our  worst  ?  And  besides,  why  should  others 
give  themselves  the  trouble  of  exonerating  a  man  from  blame 
who  depreciated  himself?  As  it  requires  great  discernment, 
great  generosity,  and  very  rare  qualities,  not  to  go  beyond 
truth  in  self-esteem,  biographers  have  not  hesitated  to  declare 
Lord  Byron,  on  his  own  testimony,  very  irritaMe,  and  even 
very  passionate  ;  but  was  he  really  so  ?  This  is  a  question  to 
be  examined. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

lEEITABILITY  OF  LOED  BTEON. 

Was  Lord  Byron  ii-ritable  ?  With  his  poetic  tempera- 
ment, Mb  exquisite  and  almost  morbid  sensibility,  so  griev- 
ously tried  by  circumstances,  it  would  bo  equally  absurd  and 
untrue  to  pretend  that  he  was  as  impassible  as  a  stoic,  or 
phlegmatic  as  some  good  citizen  who  vegetates  rather  than 
lives.  Did  such  qualities,  or  rather  faults, — for  they  betoken 
a  cold  nature, —  ever  belong  to  Milton,  Dante,  Alfieri,  and 
those -master-spirits  whose  strength  of  passion,  combined 
with  force  of  intellect,  have  merited  for  them  the  rank  of 
geniuses  ? 

All  more  or  less  were,  and  could  not  fail  to  have  been, 
susceptible  of  irritation  and  anger ;  for  such  susceptibility 
was  indispensable  in  the  peculiar  constitution  of  their  minds. 
But  he  who  finds  sufficient  strength  of  will  to  control  him- 
self, when  over-excitemont  is  caused  by  some  wounded  feel- 
ing, does  not  that  person  approach  to  virtue  ?  Did  Lord  By- 
ron possess  this  power  ?  Every  thing,  even  to  the  testimony 
of  his  servants,  his  masters,  his  comrades,  proves  that  he  did. 
In  childhood  he  showed  that  he  knew  how  to  conquer  him- 
self, and  would  use  his  power.  He  says,  himselij  that  his  an- 
ger was  of  a  silent  nature,  and  made  him  grow  pale.  Now, 
is  not  pale  and  silent  anger  of  the  kind  that  is  overcome  ? 
We  know  that  Lord  Byron's  mother,  while  still  young,  suf- 
fered 80  cruelly  from  the  simultaneous  loss  of  her  fortune  and 
a  husband  she  adored,  that  her  temper  became  changed  and 
embittered.  She  gave  way  to  violent  bursts  of  passion,  quite 
^  variance  with  her  excellent  qualities  of  heart ;  thus  she 
loved  her  son,  but  being  very  jealous  of  his  affection,a  trifle 
sufficed  to  make  her  launch  out  into  reproaches  and  disagree- 
able scenes.  This  disposition  on  her  part  was  not  calculated 
to  inspire  the  tendemess  which  her  passionate  fondness  for 
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him  would  otherwise  have  merited.  But  it  was  liis  disap- 
probation of  such  scenes  that  taught  him  to  overcome  in 
himself  all  outward  tokens  of  anger,  and  to  keep  guard  over 
his  temper.  Thus  he  opposed  to  the  violence  displayed  by 
his  poor  mother  a  calm  and  silent  demeanor  that  provoked 
her  still  more,  it  is  true,  but  wliich  proved  great  strength  of 
will  in  him,  Ailer  a  violent  scene  that  took  place  with  her 
duiing  one  of  his  Cambridge  vacations,  he  even  determined 
on  leaving  home, 

"  It  was  very  seldom,"  says  Mooi-e, "  that  be  allowed  him- 
self to  be  so  far  provoked  by  her  as  to  come  out  of  his  pas- 

And  by  what  be  himself  declares  in  hia  memoranda,  writ- 
ten at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  we. see  that  he  did  not  permit 
any  external  demonstration  of  his  temper,  and  that  under 
this  discipline  it  certainly  had  already  improved.  "It  is  es- 
pecially when  I  wish  to  keep  silence,  and  when  I  feel  my 
cheeks  and  brow  grow  pale,"  says  he, "  that  it  becomes  very 
difficult  for  me  to  control  myself;  but  the  presence  of  a  wom- 
an, though  not  of  all  women,  suffices  to  calm  me." 

To  proceed  with  justice  in  any  psychological  study,  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  particalar  circumstances  of  the 
subject  under  treatment.  Now,  the  circumstances  amid 
which  Lord  Byron's  moral  and  social  life  first  began  to  un- 
fold itself  were  very  irritating. 

While  yet  a  hoy  we  see  his  heart  expand  to  love,  to  ten- 
derness, excited  by  the  way  in  which  the  young  lady  received 
his  attentions,  by  the  gift  she  made  him  of  her  portrait,  by 
meetings,  by  the  encouragement  her  parents  affoi-ded ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  disproportion  of  age,  they  looked  favor- 
ably on  a  union  that  was  equal  with  regard  to  fortune  and 
position.  And  while  ho  was  thus  beguiled,  this  girl — whom 
he  considered  an  angel — deemed  the  timid  youth  too  childish, 
and  entered  into  a  union  with  a  man  of  fashion. 

On  the  eve  of  a  long  farewell  to  England,  a  friend  whom 
he  loved  with  all  the  devotedness  that  belonged  to  a  heart 
like  his,  showed  the  utmost  indifference  at  hia  departure. 
Having  attained  his  majority,  he  ought  to  have  taken  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  hut  his  noble  guardian.  Lord 
Carlisle,  whom  he  had  always  treated  with  respect,  and  to 
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whom  he  had  iat«ly  eho^vn  tho  attention  of  dedicating  his 
early  poena  to  him,  behaved  toward  him  id  an  unjustiliabie 
manner.  Not  only  did  he  refuse  to  present  him  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  he  even  delayed  sending  the  documents  neces- 
sary for  his  admission,  because  forsooth  the  noble  earl  didnot 
like  his  war^s  mother-!  I^ord  Byron  had  published  a  charm- 
ing collection  of  poems  that  won  for  him  equal  applause  and 
sympathy;  bat  an  ali-powerful  Review  sought  to  humiliate 
him  and  crush  his  talent  in  the  bud  by  bringing  out  a  bru- 
tal and  stupid  article  against  him.  Nor  was  this  all ;  he  had 
likewise  the  annoyance  of  money  emban-assments  inherit- 
ed from  his  predecessors  in  the  estate.  Leaving  England 
imder  the  sting  of  all  these  insults  from  men  and  fate, 
which  a  phlegmatic  temper  could  alone  have  borne  with 
patience,  would  it  have  been  astonishing  if  his  young  heart 
liad  felt  irritation?  But  could  it  have  existed  without 
being  perceived  by  those  who  lived  with  him?  Yet  they 
say  nothing  about  it.  His  fellow-traveller  was  a  friend 
and  comrade  of  old,  —  Lord  Broughton,  then  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  If  Lord  Byron  bad  been  of  an  irritable,  vio- 
lent temper,  who  more  than  his  daily  companion  would  have 
perceived  it,  and  suffered  from  it  in  that  constant  intercourse 
which  tiies  the  gentlest  natures  ?  Mr,  Hobhouse  had  lived 
with  Lord  Byron  at  Cambridge,  was  one  of  his  inseparable 
companions  of  Newstead,  and  was  a  member  of  the  confra- 
ternity of  the  chapter.  Thus  he  knew  him  well,  and  if  Lord 
Byron's  temper  had  been  unamiable,  would  he  have  under- 
taken such  a  long  journey  with  him?  Lord  Byron  did  not 
then  possess  even  the  prestige  of  celerity  to  render  him  de- 
sirable as  a  fellow-ti-aveller.  Well,  on  returning  from  this 
journey,  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  more  attached  than  ever  to  Lord 
Byron,  and,  speaking  of  his  qualities,  expressed  himself  thus: 
— "To  perspicacity  of  observation  and  ingenious  remarks, 
Lord  Byron  united  that  gayety  and  good-humor  which  keeps 
attention  alive  under  the  pressure  of  fatigue,  smoothing  all 
difficulties  and  dangers," 

Journeys  taken  together  test  tempers  so  much,  that  a 
good  understanding  which  has  withstood  the  trial  of  twenty 
years,  is  often  compromised  in  a  journey  of  twenty-four 
hours.     Thus  to  choose  again  for  our  travelling  companions 
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those  with  whom  we  have  already  long  journeyed,  is  the 
best  testimony  that  can  be  rendered  to  their  amiable  disposi- 
tion. Well,  this  testimony  was  given  by  Mr.  Hobhouse ;  and 
while  proving  Lord  Byron's  excellent  temper,  it  also  proves 
the  high  character  of  Mr.  Hobhouac.  For  we  must  not  for- 
get that  malice  and  stupidity  were  inflicting  a  real  persecu- 
tion on  Lord  Byron  at  the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Hobhouse 
hastened  to  rejoin  liim  at  Geneva,  so  as  to  travel  again  in 
company  with  his  noble  friend.  They  accomplished  together 
an  excursion  into  the  Alps,  and  afterward  cixjssed  over  them 
to  visit  Italy,  On  arriving  at  Venice,  the  two  fiiends  sepa- 
rated for  several  months  ;  but  in  the  spring  they  met  again 
to  visit  together  Rome  and  Florence.  It  was  beside  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  while  scaling  the  Alps,  that  the  plan  of  "  Manfred" 
was  conceived ;  and  it  was  on  the  road  from  Venice  to  Rome 
that  the  fourth  canto  of"  Childe  Harold"  was  written:  it  is 
dedicated  to  Mr,  Hobhouse,  and  he  it  was  who  made  the  vol- 
ume of  notes,  which  forms,  even  independently  of  the  text,  a 
work  so  well  appreciated  in  England. 

Having  gathered  from  Lord  Byron's  first  journey  proofs 
of  his  good  natural  disposition,  and  of  the  control  he  exer- 
cised over  himself,  I  shall  also  draw  others  from  his  last: 
that  journey  from  Cephalonia  to  Missolonghi  which  proved 
so  fatal,  and  which  alone,  from  all  Lord  Byron  did,  said,  and 
wrote  during  the  time  it  lasted,  would  suffice  to  reveal  his 
fine  character,  and  almost  every  one  of  hia  virtues. 

It  is  well  known,  that  during  this  journey  he  underwent  still 
greater  annoyances  than  in  the  one  from  Genoa  to  Cephalonia, 
which  had  already  tried  him  so  much.  On  seeing  both  des- 
tiny and  the  elements  so  pertinaciously'  combine  against  its 
success,  one  naight  really  be  tempted  to  embrace  superstitious 
ideas,  and  see  therein  the  eiforts  of  his  good  genius  raising 
up  all  sorts  of  obstacles  in  order  to  save  him,  and  keep  him 
from  that  fatal  shore.  I  have  already  given  the  description 
of  this  journey  so  full  of  dramatic  incidents;  and  I  have  rela- 
ted Lord  Byron's  admirable  conduct  throughout,  in  the  passa- 
ges where  proofs  are  adduced  of  bis  courage  in  danger,  of  his 
extraordinary  coolness  and  extreme  generosity.  But  that  is 
not  enough  ;  we  must  also  examine  him  with  regard  to  amia- 
bility of  temper  and  the  self-control  he  was  able  to  exercise. 
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We  have  seen  him,  when  pressed  on  all  sides  to  quit  the 
Ionian  Islands  for  the  continent  of  Greece,  yield  to  these  en- 
treaties, although  it  was  the  most  severe  season  of  the  year 
(28th  Decemher),  and,  notwithstanding  a  atonny  sea,  set  out 
for  Missolonglli. 

He  i-efnsed  the  honor  of  an  escort  of  Greek  vessels,  hiring 
instead  a  Cephalonian  Mistico,  and  a  heavy  Bombarda  that 
waited  for  him  at  St,  Euphemia.  Bat  on  arriving  near  the 
harhor,  ho  was  driven  back  hy  contrary  winds.  Forced  to 
remain  on  shore  and  wait,  what  sort  of  humor  did  he  display 
under  these  annoyances  ?  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  went  to  wish 
him  a  pleasant  journey,  shall  tell  us. 

"  I  found  him,"  says  he,  "  quietly  reading  '  Qaentin  Dur- 
ward,'  and,  as  usual,  in  high  spirits." 

Meanwhile,  the  sea  grew  calm.  They  set  sail,  and  em- 
harked  ;  Lord  Byron  on  the  little  Mistico,  with  his  doctor, 
two  or  three  servants,  and  his  dogs ;  Count  Gamba  on  the 
Somharda,  with  the  arms,  horses,  followers,  baggage,  pa^ 
pers,  money,  etc.  On  arriving  at  Zante,  persons  came  to 
offer  Lord  Byron  means  of  amusement,  various  comforts,  etc. 
To  accept  might  have  been  very  pleasant  for  him ;  but  he 
knew  that  he  was  wanted  at  Missolonghi ;  and  not  an  hour- 
would  he  lose  after  having  transacted  business  with  his 
bankers.  He  believed  (for  it  had  been  announced)  that 
Greek  vessels  were  coming  to  meet  him ;  nor  did  he  doubt 
that  the  Turkish  fleet  was  still  anchored  at  Lepanto.  Sea 
and  wind  were  favorable,  the  sky  serene,  fortune  for  once 
seemed  to  smile ;  but  it  was  only  the  better  to  deceive  him. 
The  Turks  had  been  informed  of  his  departure;  and  hoped 
to  make  an  easy  prey  of  him  and  his  riches.  They  left  the 
waters  of  Lepanto,  and  heading  their  course  toward  Patras, 
set  off  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Byron  and  his  suite. 

At  the  close  of  a  few  houi-s,  the  Mistico,  which  was  a  good 
sailer,  lost  sight  of  the  Somharda,  of  slower  motion.  They 
halted  opposite  the  Scrophes  (rocks  in  Roumelia),  to  wait 
for  it;  and  meanwhile  Lord  Byron  saw  a  large  vessel  bear- 
ing down  upon  him.  Could  it  be  the  Greek  vessel  sent  to 
meet  him  ?  The  Mistico  fired  a  pistol  at  its  approach,  but  the 
vessel  did  not  answer  fire.  Was  it  the  enemy, then?  On 
hearing  the  cries  of  the  sailors  on  board,  the  captain  could  no 
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longer  douljt  it :  it  was  an  Ottoman  frigate,  calling  or  them 
to  surrender.  Thoir  sole  hope  of  safety  lay  in  the  swiftness 
of  their  sails.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  which  left  the 
Turks  in  fear  lest  the  Mistieo  should  be  a  fire^hip,  and  aid- 
ed by  the  almost  miraenlous  silence  that  reigaed,— for  even 
the  dogs,  that  had  been  harking  all  night,  now  held  their 
peace, — the  MisUco  sped  onward  rapidly.  At  dawn  of  day 
it  had  arrived  opposite  the  coast,  but,  owing  to  a  contrary 
wind,  was  unable  to  get  into  port.  At  the  same  moment, 
another  Turkish  vessel,  on  the  watch,  closed  the  passage  to- 
ward the  Gulf.  An  Ionian  boat  perceived  the  danger,  and 
made  signals  from  the  shore  for  the  Mutico  not  to  approach. 
They  then  succeeded,  all  sails  set,  in  throwing  themselves  be- 
tween the  rocks  of  Eoiimelia,  called  Scrophes,  where  the 
Turkish  vessel  could  not  penetrate.  It  was  amid  these  rocks, 
where  he  hardly  remained  an  hour,  that  Lord  Byron  wrote 
Colonel  Stanhope  a  letter,  truly  admirable  for  its  generosity, 
patience,  courage,  coolness,  and  good  temper;  a  letter  which 
it  would  seem  impossible  to  pen  under  such  circumstances, 
and  which  makes  Count  Gamba  say,  when  ho  quotes  it  in  his 
work  entitled  "Last  Voyage  of  Lord  Byron  in'Greece:" — 

"Such  was  Lord  Byron's  style  in  the  midst  of  gi-eat  dan- 
gers. There  was  always  immense  gayety  in  him,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  render  other  men  serious  and  full  of  care. 
This  disposition  of  mind  gave  liim  an  air  of  frankness  and 
sincerity,  quite  irresistible,  even  with  persons  previously  less 
well  disposed  toward  him." 

Having  hardly,  and  as  if  by  a  miracle,  escaped  from  this 
danger,  and  being  exposed  every  instant  to  assault  fi-om  the 
Turks,  having  seen  the  Somharda  captured  by  the  Ottoman 
frigate,  did  he  complain  of  any  thing  personal  to  himself? 
No.  His  sole  anxiety  was  for  Count  Gamba ;  his  uneasiness 
was  the  danger  to  which  the  Greeks  with  him  were  exposed. 
As  to  hia  money  losses — "Never  m.ind^''  said  he, "  doi^t  think 
ab<mt  it,  we  have  some  left-.  But  w:e  have  no  arms,  except 
two  carbines  and  some  pistols ;  and  if  our  friends,  the  Turks, 
took  a  fancy  to  send  their  vessels  to  attack  us,  I  greatly  fear 
that  we  should  only  be  four  on  hoard  to  defend  ourselves." 

Not  being  able  to  know  that  the  iinea^ected  apparition  of 
the  Turkish  fleet  had  put  out  all  their  calculations,  and  pre- 
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vented  the  Greek  government  from  collecting  the  vessels 
sent  from  Miesolonghi  to  meet  him;  not  knowing  that  Mis- 
Bolonghi,  in  great  consternation,  on  learning  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  was  about  to  send  other  vessels  in 
queat  of  Lim,  other  vessels  that  would  no  longer  find  him 
near  the  Scrophea  rocks,  he  necessarily  believed  that  nothing 
had  been  done  to  keep  the  promises  made  him.  Under  such 
a  perauasion,  would  not  some  few  harsh  words  have  been 
most  natural?    And  yet  this  is  the  language  Lord  Byron 

"But  where  has  it  gone  to;  the  fleet  that  lets  us  advance 
without  giving  the  least  sign  of  any  Moslems  in  these  lati- 
tudes ?  Present  my  respects  to  Mavrocordato,  and  tell  him 
I  am  liere  at  his  disposal.  I  am  ill  at  ease  here  (among  the 
rocks),  not  so  much  for  myself,  as  for  the  Greek  child  with 
me  ;  for  you  know  what  his  destiny  would  be  !  We  are  all 
in  good  health." 

The  Mistico  had  hardly  been  an  hour  among  these  rooks. 
Lord  Byron's  letter  to  Colonel  Stanhope  was  hardly  finished, 
when  the  Turkish  vessel  on  the  lookout  made  toward  them  to 
give  chase ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  fly  without  delay.  Is- 
suing from  the  rocks,  they  directed  their  course,  full  sail,  to- 
ward a  little  port  of  Acarnanla,  called  Dragomestri,  where 
they  arrived  before  night. 

Lord  Byron  wished  to  continue  his  route  by  land ;  but 
it  was  impossible.  The  mountains  did  not  afibrd  him  better 
hospitality  than  the  sea.  It  was  the  1st  of  January;  his 
sole  resting-place  was  the  damp  deck  of  the  Mistico,  There 
he  slept,  there  he  eat  the  coarse  sailors'  food ;  and  his  fingers 
wei-e  BO  cramped  with  cold,  that  he  could  scarcely  write. 
If  he  had  complained  a  little  of  his  hard  fate,  could  one  be 
much  astonished?  Yet  these  are  the  terms  in  which  he 
wi"ote  to  his  two  correspondents  at  Cephalonia. — It  woe  the 
month  of  January;  he  wished  every  one  a  happy  nets  year; 
apparentli/ forffetting  only  Mmsdf.  He  then  enteredinto  some 
details  abmit  his  " Odyssey "  with  so  micch  caimnes8,that  noth- 
ing seemed  to  touch  himpersonaUy;  htt  hie  heart  protested  mean- ' 
while,  and  he  covld  not  help  showing  uneasiness  about  the  fate 
of  his  friend  Count  Garnba,  although petmaded  that  his  deten- 
tion was  only  temporary  : — 
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"  I  regret  the  detention  of  Gainba,  etc.,  but  the  rest  we 
can  make  np  again,  so  tell  Hancock  to  set  my  bills  into  easli 
us  soon  as  possible,  and  Corgialegno  to  prepare  the  renaainder 
of  my  credit  with  Messrs.  Webb  to  be  turned  into  money. 
We  are  hero  for  thsjijlh  day  without  taking  our  clothes  off, 
andaleeping  on  deck  in  all  weathers,  but  are  alt  ven/  well  and  in 
good  spirits.  I  shall  remain  here,  unless  something  extraor- 
dinary occurs,  till  Mavrocordato  sends,  and  then  go  on,  and 
act  according  to  circiimstanceB.  My  respects  to  the  two 
colonels,  and  remembrances  to  all  friends.  Tell  Ultima  Anal- 
ise*  that  his  fi-iend  Raids  did  not  make  his  appearance  with 
the  brig,  though  I  think  that  he  might  as  well  have  spoken 
with  us  in  or  off  Zante,  to  give  us  a  gentle  hint  of  what  we 
had  to  expect.  Excuse  my  scrawl,  on  account  of  the  pen 
and  the  frosty  ihorning  at  daybreak,  Byeon." 

He  writes  at  the  same  time  to  Hancock : — 
"Hei-e  we  are — the  Soinbarda  taken — or  at  least  missing, 
with  all  the  Committee  stores,  my  friend  Gamba,  the  horses, 
negro,  bull-dog,  steward,  and  domestics,  with  all  our  imple- 
ments of  peace  and  war — also  8000  dollars  ;  but  whether  she 
will  be  a  lawful  prize  or  no,  is  for  the  decision  of  the  govern- 
or of  the  Seven  Islands,  We  are  in  good  condition,  consid- 
ering wind  and  weather,  being  hunted  by  the  Turks,  and  the 
diflBculty  of  sleeping  on  deck ;  we  are  in  tolerable  seasoning 
for  the  country  and  eircumstances.  But  I  foresee  that  we 
shall  have  occasion  for  all  the  cash  I  can  muster  at  Zante  and 
elsewhere.  Tell  our  friends  to  keep  up  their  spirits — and  we 
may  yet  do  well.  I  hope  that  Gamba's  detention  will  only 
he  temporary.  As  for  the  effects  and  money,  if  we  have  them, 
well ;  if  otherwise,  patience  !  I  disembarked  the  boy  and  an- 
other Greek,  who  were  in  most  tei-rible  alarm.  As  for  me  and 
mine,  we  must  stick  to  our  goods.  I  wish  you  a  happy  new 
year ;  and  all  our  friends  the  same.     Youre,  Byeon." 

Would  an  impatient,  irritable  temper  have  acted  thus, 
and  preserved  such  serenity  amid  so  many  annoyances,  priva- 

rea  this  name  in  consequence  of  a  habit 
ihraae  "in  ultima  analise"  frequently  in 
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tions,  and  sufferings,  of  which  one  alone  might  suffice  to  make 
a  stoic  bitter  ? 

But  this  was  not  yet  all.  After  six  days  of  this  life, 
hopeless  of  being  able  to  continue  by  land,  and  getting  rio 
answer  from  Missolonghi  {from  whence,  nevertheless,  several 
gun-boats  had  been  dispatched  to  meet  him,  and  also  the  brig 
"Leonidas,"  which  he  only  fell  in  with  near  the  Scrophes), 
he  resolved  on  setting  out,-  But  the  wind,  which  had  never 
ceased  being  contrary,  soon  changed  into  a  furious  tempest. 
Then  Byron  was  truly  sublime.  Hie  bark  was  tbrownagainst 
enormous  rocks ;  the  affrighted  sailors,  seeing  their  lives  in 
danger,  and  excited  by  fear,  abandoned  the  vessel  to  seek 
refuge  on  the  rocks.  But  ho  remained  thei-e,  on  board  the 
vessel,  which  every  one  saw  was  sinking,* 

Encouraged  by  such  an  example,  the  sailors  let  go  their 
hold  on  the  rocks  to  try  and  free  the  vessel,  which  they  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  afloat  again ;  but  it  was  only  for  it  to  be 
forced  back  a  second  time  by  the  angry  waves.  Then  de- 
spair seized  on  them  all ;  they  trembled  for  the  general  safety, 
and  for  the  illustrious  personage  on  boai'd.  He  alone  showed 
no  emotion ;  but  calmly  said  to  his  doctor,  who,  in  great 
alarm,  was  about  to  swim  for  the  shore ;  "  Do  not  leave  the 
vessel  while  we  have  sufficient  strength  to  guide  her;  only 
when  the  water  covers  us  entirely,  then  throw  yourself  into 
the  sea,  and  I  will  undertake  to  save  you." 

And  in  the  midst  of  those  dangers  he  not  only  appeared 
calm,  but  his  gay,  playful  humor,  and  his  habit  of  observing 
the  different  aspects  of  every  thing,  did  not  abandon  him. 
After  having  soothed  and  consoled  those  around  him,  he  like- 
wise found  means  of  amusement  in  the  strong  traits  of  indi- 
viduality which  fear  brought  to  light  among  his  followers. 
The  sailors  who  had  remained  ou  board,  seeing  the  danger 
become  so  imminent,  were  about  to  betake  themselves,  like 
the  rest,  to  the  rocks ;  but  encouraged  by  Lord  Byron's  words 
and  example,  they  remained  at  their  post,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  vessel  between  two  little  islands,  where  they 
cast  anchor.  Thus  Lord  Byron,  by  his  courage,  firmness,  and 
his  great  experience  in  the  art  of  navigation,  overcame  this 
great  peril,  saving  several  lives,  together  with  the  money  and 

*  Soc  llic  occount  given  Ijy  Hr.  Bruno,  bis  |iliyaici,in. 
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other  means  of  assistance  he  was  conveying  to  Greece  !  ,  The 
sailors  esteemed  themselves  happy  to  bu  able  to  cast  anchor 
between  these  islands,  or  rather  these  i-ocks,  in  order  to  pass 
the  night ;  but  even  what  appeared  fortunate,  was  destined 
to  turn  out  the  reverse  in  this  fatal  journey. 

If  Lord  Byron  did  not  complain  of  the  privation  and 
ennui  he  esperienced,  he  did  not,  therefore,  feel  them  less. 
After  so  many  nights  passed  on  the  damp  and  dirty  deck  of 
liis  Mistico,  he  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  refreshing  him- 
self, and  seeking  amid  the  waves  that  cleanliness  which  was 
an  imperative  want  for  his  refined  nature.  And  so,  without 
reflecting  on  the  rigor  of  the  season  (it  was  the  month  of 
January),  he  plunged  into  the  troubled  sea,  and  swam  there 
for  half  an  hour.  Imprudence  no  less  fatal  to  him  than  to 
Alexander,*  For  it  was  then,  undoubtedly,  that  he  contract- 
ed the  seeds  of  the  malady  which  showed  itself  soon  afler, 
and  under  which  he  succumbed.  At  last  he  arrived  at  Mis- 
solonghi,  without  having  ceased  for  one  instant  to  be  threat- 
ened by  the  sea.  He  was  expected  there  as  if  he  had  been 
the  Messiah,  says  Stanhope ;  and  the  consternation  caused  by 
the  dangera  he  had  gone  through,  gave  place,  on  his  arrival, 
to  the  most  lively  joy.  Lord  Byron  met  with  a  reception 
worthy  of  himself.f  But  this  enthusiastic  joy,  which  found 
expression  in  songs  as  well  as  tears,  subjected  his  patience 
and  good-nature  to  another  soit  of  trial, 

"After  eight  days  of  such  fatigue,"  says  Count  Gamba, 
"  he  had  scarcely  time  to  refresh  himself,  and  converse  with 
Mavrocordato,  and  his  friends  and  countrymen,  before  he  was 
assailed  by  the  tumultuous  visits  of  the  primates  and  chiefs. 
These  latter,  not  content  with  coming  all  together,  each  had 
a  suite  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  not  nnft-equently,  fifty  sol- 
diers !  It  was  difficult  to  make  them  understand  that  he  had 
fixed  certain  hours  to  receive  them.  Their  visits  began  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
without  any  object."  This  is  one  of  the  most  insupportable 
annoyances  to  which  a  man  of  influence  and  consideration  is 
exposed  in  the  East. 

"I  sawi  Lord  Byron  becur  all  this  with  the  greatest  patience." 
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Could  an  iiTitable  temper  have  done  so  ?  For  my  part,  I 
think  that  this  journey  alone,  borne,  aa  we  have  seen,  by  his 
letters  and  the  unanimous  testimony  of  his  companions,  with 
such  perfect  good-humor,  that  he  could  jest,  be  quite  resigned 
to  unavoidable  evils,  show  indulgence  to  the  faults  of  others, 
however  great  the  sufTerings  entailed  thereby  on  himself; 
ajid  display  great  self-denial,  strength  of  mind,  and  imper- 
turbable serenity,  amid  frightful  dangei-s  ;  all  these  qualities, 
I  say,  paint  the  moral  nature  of  the  man  better  than  all  anal- 
yses and  commentaries. 

But  alas  !  while  displaying  his  virtues,  this  journey  also 
brings  out  his  faults :  since,  prudent  in  behalf  of  others,  he 
was  not  at  all  so  for  himself;  and  his  want  of  prudence  plant- 
ed in  him  the  germs  of  the  disease  which  was  so  soon  to  be 
fatally  developed  in  that  stifling  atmosphere  of  Greece,  then 
full  of  tumult  and  confusion.  If  the  limits  of  this  chapter 
allowed,  we  could  multiply  proofs  of  his  naturally  amiable 
disposition  at  all  periods  of  his  life ;  and  we  would  show 
what  he  was  in  Switzerland,  at  Venice,  Ravenna,  Pisa,  Genoa, 
and  in  Greece,  up  to  his  last  hour,  as  he  has  been  described 

hj  Shelley,  Hoppner,  M.  de  G ,  Medwin,  Lady  B ,  and 

so  many  others.  But  to  those  who  have  said  he  was  irrita- 
ble because,  feeling  himself  susceptible  of  irritation  and  anger, 
he  declared  himself  to  be  so,  I  will  content  myself  with  an- 
swering simply  by  a  few  lines  borrowed  from  the  truthful 
conversations  of  Mr.  Kennedy : — 

"  Even  during  his  last  days  on  earth,  he  calumniated  him- 
self! For  instance,  he  told  me,  that  at*-*, certain  hour,  every 
evening,  he  had  intolerable  fits  of  ill-humor.  Well,  Mr.  Fin- 
lay  and  M— —  always  went  to  see  him  precisely  at  that  fatal 
hour,  and  they  invariably  found  him  gay,  pleasant,  and  ami- 
able, as  usual." 

Mr.  Finlay,  %  young  English  ofiicer  of  merit  and  high  in- 
telligence, whom  Lord  Byron  thought  very  like  Shelley, 
which,  perhaps,  increased  his  sympathy  for  hirn,  and  who 
only  knew  him  two  months  before  his  death,  says,  in  a  letter 
written  on  Lord  Byron  to  Colonel  Stanhope : — ■ 

"What  astonished  me  most  was  the  indiiference  with 
which  Lord  Byrou  spoke  to  us  of  all  the  lying  reports  his 
1  spread  against  him.     He  gave  his  vindication  and 
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explanation  -with  as  much  calm  frankness  as  if  it  had  con- 
ceiTied  another  pereon." 

And  he  declares  hia  astonishment  at  seeing  him  submit  to 
the  lessons  of  morality,  and  the  censnres  on  his  opinions  and 
principles  which  Kennedy,  in  his  extreme  orthodoxy,  made 
him  undergo.* 

I  will  also  add,  that  Lord  Byron  was  often  heard  to  say 
that  he  had  been  in  a  frightful  rage  with  his  servants;  but, 
if  they  were  questioned,  th&j  krmo  nothing  at  aU  about  it. 
It  is  known,  moreover,  that  his  toleration  and  gentleness 
with  them  almost  exceeded  due  bounds,  and  that,  even  when 
he  had  serious  cause  for  chiding  them,  his  severest  reprimands 
were  conveyed  in  jests  and  pleasantries. 

Persons  who  will  not  change  their  convictions,  go  so  far 
as  to  say, — "  WeD,  be  it  so.  We  admit  that  he  may  have 
been  calumniated  in  his  private  life,  and  that  his  strange 
fancy  of  speaking  against  himself  may  have  contributed  to- 
ward it.  But  how  do  you  explain  the  anger  expressed  by 
his  pen?  Do  you  foi^et  his  misanthropical  invectives,  his 
personal  attacks,  his  'Avatai",'  his  epigrams?" 

And  I  answer  them  : — "  Do  you  forget  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  anger  T  some  that  can  never  be  vicious,  and 
others  that  can  never  be  virtuous  ?  The  anger  expressed  by 
his  pen — the  sole  kind  that  was  real  with  him — requires  to 
be  explained,  not  excused  or  foi-gotten." 

"Let  us  beware,"  says  a  great  contemporary  philosopher, 
"of  him  who  is  never  irritated,  and  can  not  understand  the 
existence  of  a  noble  anger. "f 

Be  so  good  as  to  examine,  without  preconceived  opinions, 
and  without  prejudice,  the  nature  of  every  kind  of  anger  he 
displayed;  see  if  any  were  personal,  egotistical,  or  whether 
they  did  not  rather  spring  from  some  noble  cause ;  whether 
they  were  not  rather  the  generous  explosions  of  a  soul  burn- 
ing with  indignation  at  evil  and  injustice,  because  it  ever 
held  in  view  the  contrast  afforded  by  an  ideal  of  its  own  that 
was  only  too  perfect  ? 

It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  riot  to  see  that  his  pen  was 
guided  by  one  of  these  generous  impulses  when  he  spoke  of 
Lord  Castlereagh.     He  had  no  personal,  malevolent,  interest- 
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ed  antipathy  toward  this  gay  and  fashionable  nobleman. 
His  pen  was  inspired  simply  by  his  conscience,  that  revolted 
at  sight  of  the  evils  which  he  attributed  to  Lord  Castlereagh's 
policy.  It  was  not  the  colleague,  but  the  minister,  that  he 
wished  to  stigmatize  together  with  his  policy,  which  appear- 
ed to  Lord  Byron  inhuman,  selfish,  and  unjust.  It  was  this 
same  policy  that  caused  Pitt  to  say : — 

"If  we  were  just  for  one  hour,  we  should  not  live  a 
day."  And  again:  —  "Pei-ish  every  principle  rather  than 
England  I" 

What  other  statesman  did  Lord  Byron  attack  except  Cas- 
tlereagh  ?     But  him  he  did  detest  with  a  noble  hatred. 

"  By  what  right  do  you  attack  Lord  C ?"  he  was  asked. 

"By  the  right,"  he  replied,  "that  every  honest  man  has 
to  denounce  the  minister  who  ruins  his  country,  and  treads 
under  foot  every  sentiment  of  equity  and  humanity." 

A  few  days  before  setting  out  on  his  last  journey  to  Greece, 
he  said  to  an  English  lady  passing  through  Gtcnoa : — 

"With  regard  to  Lord  Castlereagh  personally,  whom  yon 
hear  that  I  have  attacked,  I  can  only  say  that  a  bad  minister's 
memory  is  as  much  au  object  of  investigation  as  his  conduct 
while  alive.  He  is  a  matter  of  history ;  and  wherever  I  find 
a  tyrant  or  a  villain,  I  will  mark  him,  I  attacked  him  no 
more  than  I  had  the  right  to  do,  and  than  was  necessary. 

"  Do  not  defend  me,  you  will  only  make  yourself  enemies 
— mine  are  neither  to  be  diminished  nor  softened." 

When  Lord  Byron  wrote  about  Lord  Castlereagh,  imag- 
ination beheld  hi  him  the  author  of  all  tlie  evils  inflicted  on 
Ireland,  the  man  who  through  a  selfish  feeling  of  nationality, 
dangerous  even  to  England,  had  riveted  the  chains  of  all 
Europe. 

"If  he  spoke  and  wrote  thus  of  Lord  Castlereagh,"  says 
Kennedy  himself,  "  the  reason  was  that  he  really  thought 
him  an  enemy  to  the  true  interests  of  his  country;  and  this 
sentiment,  carried  perhaps  to  excess,  made  him  consider  it 
just  to  condemn  him  to  the  execration  of  humanity,"* 

What  I  have  said  with  regard  to  his  attacks  on  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh, may  equally  apply  to  all  the  satire  hurled  against 
other  individuals,  against  governments  and  nations.      His 
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benevolence  was  so  great  and  universal,  that  it  rendered  the 
idea  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  humanity  quite  intolerable 
to  him.  His  love  of  justice  likewise  was  so  great,  that  he 
became  thoroughly  indigQant  at  seeing  what  he  worshiped 
trampled  under  foot  by  individual  or  national  selfishness, 
while  deceit  and  injustice  were  reigning  triumphant.  Lord 
Kyron  conceived  a  sort  of  hatred  and  dislike  for  the  wicked, 
and  those  who  voluntarily  prevented  the  well-being  of  men. 
And  when  thus  indignant  at  some  injustice,  if  he  snatched  up 
a  pen,  he  could  not  help  expressing  himself  with  a  certain 
kind  of  violence,  in  order  to  chastise,  if  he  could  not  change, 
the  guilty  men  who  martyrized  Ireland,  crushed  and  degrad- 
ed Italy,  and  condemned  England  to  the  hatred  of  the  whole 
world.  The  sparkling,  witty  strain,  mocking  at  all  homan 
things,  which  had  served  as  a  weapon  for  his  reason  while 
asserting  the  interests  of  truth  and  injustice  in  Italy,  and  pro- 
testing against  folly  and  evil,  no  longer  sufficed  him  then. 
He  required  to  brand  with  fire  the  limit  where  folly  stops  and 
crime  begins.  '  Thus  it  was  not  mocking,  joking  satire  he 
would  inflict  on  these  great  culprits ;  but  burning  words  to 
mark  the  limits  where  this  should  stop,  antJ  stigmatize  them 
by  condemning  moral  deformity.  This  is  what  he  didj  and 
wished  to  do,  with  regard  to  Castlereagh,  and  also  with  re- 
gard to  the  Austriane  in  Italy,  Shall  it  be  said  that  his  lan- 
guage was  occasionally  too  violent ;  that  the  punishment 
went  beyond  the  crime  ?  But,  in  the  first  place,  condemna- 
tion was  pronounced  in  the  language  of  poetry ;  and  then, 
does  not  appreciation  of  the  measure  kept  depend  solely  on 
the  point  of  view  taken  by  reason  and  conscience  when  they 
sat  in  judgment  ? 

Shall  it  bo  said  that  the  moral  sense  of  these  invectives 
was  not  always  brought  forward  with  all  the  clearness  desir- 
able ?  But  let  them  be  examined  attentively,  and  then  the 
fine  sentiments  to  which  they  owe  their  origin  will  be  under- 
stood. 

Let  us  read  "Avatar,"  for  instance, — "Avatar,"  teeming 
with  noble  anger, — and  say  if  any  poetry  exists  emitting 
flame  and  light  purer,  and  more  intense  in  its  moral  life,  more 
efficacious  for  keeping  within  the  boundaries  of  that  humane 
just  policy  from  which  Lord  Byron  never  swerved. 
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If,  in  tLe  war  he  waged  against  eyil  and  its  perpetrators, 
he  did  not  outstep  the  limits  of  merited,  punishment,  never- 
theless he  often  did  go  heyond  the  limits  of  a  quality  (he  pos- 
sessed not)  which  is  rdsed  to  the  rank  of  a  virtue,  but  which 
applied,  despite  conscience,  to  our  personal  interests,  is  but 
selfishness  and  cowardice.  And  therein  was  ho  truly  sub- 
lime ;  for  in  attacting  thus,  not  only  the  great  men  of  the  day, 
but  likewise  the  prejudices,  idolatries,  aud  passions  belonging 
to  snch  a  proud  nation,  he  well  knew  the  harm  that  would 
result  to  himself  But  Lord  Byron  was  a  real  hero.  So  soon 
as  his  conscience  spoke,  he  heard  no  other  voice,  but  kept  his 
glance  fixed  on  the  light  of  justice  and  truth  beaming  at  the 
end  of  his  career.  Without  looking  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  without  taking  into  account  the  obstacles  and  dangers 
which  personal  prudence  counselled  him  to  avoid,  he  held  on 
his  course;  exposed  his  noble  breast  to  British  vengeance 
pursuing  him  across  the  Channel  and  the  Alps,  and  then  also 
to  Genevan  and  Austrian  shafts  that  flew  back  again  across 
the  Alps  and  the  Channel  on  the  wings  of  dark,  fierce  cal- 

Still  I  do  not  firetend  to  assert  that,  on  some  rare  occa- 
sions, pei-Bonal  suifering  did  not  give  rise  to  irritation  and  an- 
ger. He  belonged  to  humanity ;  and  if,  despite  the  harsh 
trials  to  which  his  sensibility  was  exposed,  he  had  escaped 
entirely  from  nature's  laws,  he  would  have  been  not  only  he- 
roic, but  superhuman. 

It  is  then  very  possible  that,  in  the  sad  days  preceding, 
accompanying,  and  following  on  his  separation  from  Lady 
Byron,  he  may  have  been  irritable.  Such  a  host  of  evils 
overwhelmed  him  at  once  !  He  may  have  allowed  to  escape 
his  lips  at  that  time  some  drops  of  the  ocean  of  bitterness 
with  which  his  soul  was  overflowing.  It  is  certain  aiso  that 
when  the  Edinbui^h  critics  made  such  cruel  havoc  with  his 
heart  and  mind,  the  over-excitement  caused  by  this  review 
had  likewise  for  its  source  the  wounds  inflicted  on  his  self- 
love.  Can  we  be  astonished  at  it,  when  we  reflect  that  this 
senseless,  wicked  criticism  succeeded  to,  and  contrasted 
strangely  with,  the  praises  awarded  by  such  judges  as  Mac- 
kenae  and  Lord  Woodhouse  ?  They  both  had  expressed 
their  admiration  spontaneously,  and  without  knowing  the 
T2 
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writer  ;  one  of  them  was  the  celehi-ated  author  of  the  "  Man 
of  Feeling,"  and  the  other  had  brought  out  many  esteemed 
works,  and  was  considered  to  be  at  the  head  of  Scottish  lit- 
erature. Besides,  these  cutting  criticisms  followed  close  on 
the  strong  admiration  expressed  by  his  friends,  by  all  the 
society  in  which  he  was  then  moving,  and  by  a  mother  who 
idolized  him !  These  verses,  though  not  yet  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  his  genius,  were  certainly  full  of  charming  tender- 
ness, grace,  and  naive  sensibility  ;  moreover,  they  had  been 
given  to  the  public  in  such  a  modest  way  by  a  man  so  young 
that  he  might  almost  be  called  a  child !  If  he  were  not  con- 
scious of  his  great  superiority,  of  which  he  must  nevertheless 
have  felt  some  prophetic  presentiment  —  restrained,  doubt- 
less, by  modesty  and  timidity, — ^he  must  at  least  have  been 
conscious  that  he  had  not,  in  any  way,  merited  the  brutality 
displayed  in  attacks  which  violated  all  the  laws  of  just  and 
allowable  criticism. 

Lord  Byron's  soul  revolted  at  it,  and  in  his  indignation 
repelling  assault  by  assault,  ho  overstepped  his  aim  ;  for  ho 
certainly  went  to  extremes.  And  yet,  in  the  very  paroxysm 
of  such  irritation,  was  a  personal  sentiment  fiis  first  incentive  ? 
No  !  it  was  a  good,  generous,  affectionate  feeling  that  actua- 
ted him :  fear  lest  his  mother  should  be  grieved  atwhat  had 
occurred. 

He  had  scarcely  been  told  how  biting  the  criticism  was, 
and  he  had  not  read  it,  when  he  hastened  to  write  to  his 
friend  Beecher : — 

"Tell  Mrs.  Byron  not  to  be  out  of  humor  with  them,  and 
to  prepare  her  mind  for  the  greatest  hostility  on  their  part. 
It  will  do  no  injury  whatever,  and  I  trust  her  mind  will  not 
he-  ruffled.  They  defeat  their  object  by  indiscriminate  abuse, 
and  they  never  praise,  except  the  partisans  of  Lord  Holland 
and  Co.  It  is  nothing  to  be  abused  when  Southey  and  Moore 
share  the  same  fate." 

In  assuming  this  philosophical  calm,  which  he  really  did 
arrive  at  later,  but  which  he  was  very  far  from  possessing  at 
this  time, — in  forcing  this  language  on  his  just  resentment 
to  console  his  mother,  when  his  whole  being  was  agitated,  he 
certainly  made  one  of  those  efforts  which  betoken  a  soul  as 
vigorous  as  it  was  beautiftd.     He  used  his  pen  as  sooi)  as  he 
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had  satisfied  tliis  first  want  of  his  heart ;  hut  the  intensity 
of  passion  destroyed  his  equilibrium. 

When  at  Ravenna  he  wrote  : — 

"  I  recollect  well  the  efiect  that  criticism  produced  on  me ; 
it  was  rage,  and  resistance,  and  redress,  but  not  despondency 
nor  despair.  .A  savage  review  is  hemlock  to  a  sucking  au- 
thor; the  one  on  me  knocked  me  down — but  I  got  up  again. 
Thia  criticism  was  a  master-piece  of  low  jests,  a  tissue  of 
coarse  invectives.  It  contained  many  commonplace  expres- 
sions, lowlived  insults ;  for  instance,  that  one  should  be  grate- 
ful for  what  one  got;  that  a  gift  horse  ought  not  to  be 
looked  at  in  the  month,  and  other  stable  vocabulary;  but 
that  did  not  frighten  me,  I  resolved  on  giving  the  lie  to 
their  predictions,  and  on  showing  them,  that,  however  dis- 
cordant my  voice,  it  was  not  the  last  time  they  were  to 
hear  it." 

But  wlien  this  heat  had  passed  away,  his  innate  passion 
for  that  justice  so  cruelly  violated  toward  himself,  made  him 
quickly  recover  his  self-possession.  He  repented  having  writ- 
ten this  satire,  which  he  designated  as  insensate,  and  wished 
to  suppress  it     He  even  judged  it  more  severely  than  others. 

He  wrote  to  Coleridge  in  1815  : — 

"  You  ^ention  my  satire,  lampoon,  or  whatever  you  like 
to  call  it,  I  can  only  say,  that  it  was  written  when  I  was 
very  young  and  very  angry,  and  has  been  a  thorn  in  my  side 
ever  since:  more  particularly  as  almost  all  the  persons  ani- 
madverted upon  became  subsequently  my  acquaintances, 
and  some  of  them  my  friends,  which  is  heaping  fire  on  an  en- 
emy's head,  and  forgiving  me  too  readily  to  permit  me  to 
forgive  myself.  The  part  applied  to  you  is  pert,  and  petu- 
lant, and  shallow  enough ;  bat,  although  I  have  long  done 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  suppress  the  circulation  of  the 
whole  thing,  I  shall  always  regret  the  wantonness  or  gener- 
ality of  its  attempted  attacks."* 

On  examining  his  conscience  with  regard  to  this  satire, 
and  passing  judgment  on  himself,  he  adds,  in  a  note  to  his 
own  verses,  after  having  given  great  praise  to  Jeffrey  for  his 
magnanimity,  etc. : — 

"Twos  reaSy  too/eroeious — this  ig  mere  insanity. — B.,1 816." 
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And  farther  on : — 

"  This  is  bad;  because  personal.— B.,  I8I6." 

With  regard  to  his  verses  on  Jiis  guardian,  Lord  Cavlisle, 
so  culpable  toward  himself,  he  generously  remarks : 

"  Wrong  also — the  prooocatton  was  not  svfficienl  to  justify 
such  aeerbUy. — B.,  1816," 

To  what  he  said  against  Wordsworth  he  simply  adds  the 
word, "  Ut^ust." 

And  again,  with  reference  to  Lord  Carlisle : — 

"Jtfach  too  savage,  whatever-  the  foundation  may  be.- — B., 
1816." 

And  at  Geneva,I4th  of  July,  1816, he  wntes: — 

"27(6  greater  part  of  this  satire  I  most  sincerely  wish  had 
never  been  written:  not  only  on  account  of  the  injustice  of 
much  of  the  critical  and  some  of  the  personal  part  of  it,  hut 
the  tone  and  temper  are  such  as  I  can  not  approve. — Btkon, 
Villa  Diodati,  1816." 

Lastly,  from  Venice  he  wrote  to  Murray,  wlio  wished  to 
make  a  superior  edition  of  his  works : — 

"  With  regard  to  a  future  large  edition,  you  may  print 
all,  or  any  thing,  except  'Migltsh  £ards,^  to  the  republication 
of  which  at  no  time  will  I  consent.  I  would  not  reprint 
them  on  any  consideration.  I  don't  think  them  &ood  for 
much,  even  in  point  of  poetry;  and,  as  to  other  tnings,  you 
are  to  recollect  that  I  gave  up  the  publication  on  account  of 
the  Hollands,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  time  or  circum- 
stances should  cancel  the  suppression.  Add  to  which,  that, 
after  being  on  terms  with  almost  all  the  bards  and  critics  of 
the  day,  it  would  be  savage  at  any  time,  but  worst  of  all 
now,*  to  revive  this  foolish  lampoon." 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  or  indiscretion  of 
this  satii-e,"  says  Moore, "  there  are  few  who  would  now  sit 
in  judgment  upon  it  so  severely  as  did  the  author  himselfi 
on  reading  it  over  nine  years  after,  when  he  had  quitted  En- 
gland, never  to.  return.  The  copy  which  he  then  penised  is 
now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Murray,  and  the  remarks  which  lie 
has  scribbled  over  its  pages  are  well  worth  transcribing.  On 
the  first  leaf  we  find  ; — 

•  ffnw  allEides  to  tho  ungejerous  treatment  received  iVom  many  of  theso  per- 
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"The  binding  of  this  volume  is  considerably  too  valuable 
for  its  contents.  Nothing  but  the  consideration  of  its  being 
the  property  of  another  prevents  me  from  consigning  this 
miserable  record  of  misplaced  anger  and  indiscriminate  acri- 
mony to  the  flames.  Byron," 

To  this  ample  i-eparation  offered  on  account  of  his  early 
satire  we  must  add  the  following  paragraph,  fi-om  the  first 
letter  he  addressed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  1 812  : — 

"I  feel  soiTy  that  you  should  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  notice  the  '  evil  works  of  my  nonage^  as  the  thing  is 
suppressed  voluntarily ;  and  your  explanation  is  too  kind  not 
to  give  mo  pain.  The  satire  was  written  when  I  was  very 
young  and  very  angry,  and  fully  bent  on  displaying  my 
wrath  and  my  wit,  and  now  I  am  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of 
my  wholesale  assertions.  I  can  not  sufficiently  thank  you 
for  your  praise." 

Thus  scrupulously  did  this  conscientious  man  judge  him- 
self And  not  only  do  we  find  him  repeating  the  same  fine 
sentiment  a  hundred  times,  but  he  caused  the  whole  edition, 
then  still  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher,  to  be  destroyed, 
which  of  course  entailed  a  great  sacrifice  of  money.  He  be- 
came intimate  with  the  principal  personages  whom  he  had 
attacked ;  and  even,  in  order  to  testify  that  no  resentment 
continued  to  exist  in  his  mind  against  his  guardian.  Lord 
Carlisle,  he  seized  the  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself 
pf  writing  in  "  Childc  Harold  "  those  pathetic  generous  lines 
on  the  death  of  his  sou,  Major  Howard,  He  acted  just  in 
the  same  way  every  time  he  thought  he  had  any  fault  to  re- 
pair. But  could  this  same  love  of  justice,  that  had  guided 
him  through  life,  have  caused  him  equally  to  disavow  what 
he  said  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  oflrelaud  in  "Avatar?"  of 
Southey  and  the  Austrians  at  Venice  ?  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  satirical  traits  contained  in  "  Don  Juan"  and  the  "Age 
of  Bronze?"  I  do  not  think  so.  I  believe,  even,  that  if  on 
his  death-bed,  he  had  been  asked  to  retract  some  of  his  writ- 
ings, he  would  have  answered  as  Pascal  did.  And  this  be- 
cause the  sentiment  which  under  all  circumstances  guided 
his  pen  did  not  arise  from  any  personal  interest,  but  was  only, 
to  use  the  beautiful  language  of  a  great  contemporary  phi- 
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loeopher, "  the  indignation  and  i-evolt  of  the  generous  facul- 
ties of  the  Boul,  which,  hurt  by  injustice,  rose  up  proudly,  to 
protest  against  human  dignity,  offended  in  one's  own  person 
or  in  that  of  others." 

This  sentiment  not  being  capable  of  change,  neither  could 
its  consequences  bring  any  repentance.  According  to  Lord 
Byron,  Castlereagh  was  a  scourge  for  mankind.  Faithful  to 
this  opinion,  as  to  all  his  great  principles,  he  wrote  to  Moore 
in  1815;— 

"  I  am  sick  at  heart  of  politics  and  slaughters ;  and  the 
luck  which  Providence  is  pleased  to  lavish  on  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, is  only  a  proof  of  the  little  value  the  gods  set  upon 
prosperity,  when  they  permit  such  rogues  as  he  and  that 

drunken  corporal,  old  Bl ,  to  bully  their  betters.     From 

this,  however,  Wellington  should  be  excepted.  He  is  a  man, 
and  the  Scipio  of  our  Hannibal." 

Let  people  I'ead  the  "Avatar,"  the  eleventh  octave  and 
following  of  the  dedication  of  "  Don  Juan,"  the  forty-ninth 
and  fiftieth  stanzas  of  the  ninth  canto  of  "  Don  Juan,"  as  well 
as  the  epigrams ;  and  they  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  gener- 
ous sentiments  that  provoked  his  indignation  against  the  in- 
human policy  of  this  minister.  They  will  understand  why  he 
wished  to  denounce  him  to  the  execration  of  posterity.  As 
to  his  satirical  vei-ses  and  anger  against  the  poet  laureate,  it 
has  already  been  seen  on  whose  side  lay  the  fault,  and  how 
this  jealous  poet,  through  a  combination  of  bad  feelings,  in 
which  envy  and  revenge  predominated,  spared  no  means,  no 
occasion,  of  doing  him  harm.  Thus  Lord  Byron  saw  himself 
and  his  friends  enveloped  in  one  of  those  darksome  conspir- 
acies, fonning  a  labyrinth  of  calumny,  whence  the  purest  in- 
nocence has  no  escape ;  and  he  felt  that  justice  violated  in 
the  person  of  his  friends,  by  a  man  unworthy  of  respect,  re- 
quired him,  in  justice,  to  brand  the  individual.  And  rightly 
did  he  so  with  his  words  of  fire.  When  Ireland,  that  he 
would  fain  have  seen  heroic  under  misfortune,  degraded  her- 
self by  her  conduct  toward  this  minister  and  the  king,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  visit,  he,  touched  with  noble  indigna- 
tion, resolved  to  punish  and  warn  her;  and  his  "Avatar" 
expressed  these  fine  sentiments.  When  the  prince  regent, 
after  having  shown  himself  aLiberal  and  a  Whig,  denied  his 
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part,  betrayed  his  party,  and  leagued  with  the  Tories,  Lord 
Byron's  noble  indignation  buret  forth  in  hia  verees,  and, 
whenever  occasion  offered,  he  stigmatized  such  unworthy 
conduct. 

And  a  proof  that  it  was  the  conduct  of  the  individual,  and 
not  personal  animosity,  that  guided  his  pen,  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  a  single  ray  of  hope  of  seeing  tHs  moral  deform- 
ity transformed  into  beauty,  sufficed  to  make  him  change  his 
tone  immediately.  When  he  learned  the  pardon  that  had 
just  been  granted  by  George  the  Fourth  to  the  guilty  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  he  forgot  all  past  offenses  ;  his  soul  ex- 
panded to  admiration  and  hope  ;  and  he  composed  that  beau- 
tiftil  sonnet,  which  so  well  reveals  the  aspirations  of  his  great 
heart : — 

"  To  be  the  father  of  the  fatherless, 

To  stretch  the  hand  from  the  throne's  height,  and  raise 
Hie  offepring,  who  expired  in  other  days 
To  make  thy  sire's  svfay  by  a  Uinadoni  less, — 
Thia  is  to  he  a  monarch,  and  repress 
Eniy  into  unutterable  praise. 
Dismiss  thy  guard,  and  (rust  thee  to  such  traits, 
For  who  would  lift  a  hand  except  to  liless? 
Were  it  not  easy,  sir,  and  is't  not  sweet 
To  make  thyself  beloved  i  and  to  be 
Omnipotent  by  mercy^s  means?  for  IbuR 

Thy  Eorereignty  would  grow  but  more  complete: 
A  despot  thou,  and  j-et  thy  people  free, 

And  by  the  heart,  not  hand,  enslaving  us.'^ 

Boloffiia,  AvffusI  1-2,  1819, 

And  then,  as  if  poetry  did  not  suffice,  be  adds  these  lines 
in  prose ; — 

"  So  the  prince  has  annulled  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald's  condem- 
nation. He  deserves  all  praise,  bad  and  good :  it  was  truly 
a  princely  act," 

All  Lord  Byron's  expressions  of  indignation  that  have  been 
attributed  to  anger,  belong  really  to  his  disinterested,  heroic, 
generous  nature.  We  may  convince  ourselves  of  this  by  fol- 
lowing him  through  life,  beginning  from  childhood,  at  college, 
when  he  would  plant  himself  in  front  of  school  tyrants,  ask- 
ing to  share  the  punishments  inflicted  on  his  friend  Peel,  and 
always  taking  thfe  part  of  his  weak  or  oppressed  companions ; 
then,  during  his  first  youth,  when  an  accumulation  of  unmer- 
ited griefs  and  injustice  cast  over  him  a  shade  of  misanthropy, 
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so  contrary  to  his  nature ;  and,  lastly,  up  to  the  moment 
wheo  that  noblo  indignation  burst  forth  which  he  experienced 
in  Greece,  and  which  hastened  his  end.* 

This  is  the  truth.  .Kevertheless,  if,  in  early  youth,  he  did 
sometimes  go  beyond  the  limits^f  what  may  be  fairly  con- 
ceded to  extreme  sensibility, — to  a  certain  hypochondriacal 
tendency  of  race,  and  more  especially  of  his  intellectual  life ; 
if  he  really  was  sometimes  wearied,  fatigued,  discouraged,  in- 
clined to  irritation,  and  to  view  things  dartly,  can  it,  there- 
fore, be  said  that  he  weakly  gave  way  to  a  morbid  disposi- 
tion? By  no  means.  He  always  wished  to  sift'hia  con- 
science thoroughly, — never  ceased  analyzing  causes  and 
symptoms,  proclaiming  his  state  morbid,  and  blaming  him- 
self beyond  measure,  far  beyond  what  justice  waiTanted,  for 
a  single  word  that  had  escaped  his  lips  under  the  pressure  of 
intense  suffering.  And  even  in  the  few  moments  of  impatience 
occasioned  by  his  last  illness,  he  said,  "  Do  not  take  the  lan- 
guage of  a  sick  man  for  his  real  sentiments."  Lastly,  he  nev- 
er gave  over  struggling  against  himself;  seeking  to  acquire 
dominion  over  his  faculties  and  passions  intellectually  by 
hard  study,  and  materially  by  the  strictest  regime.  What 
couldhe  do  more?  it  maybe  said.  But  if  it  be  true  that  he 
had  been  imtable  in  his  youth,  that  would  only  show  how 
much  he  achieved;  for  he  must  have  conquered  himself 
immensely,  since  at  Venice,  Ravenna,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  in 
Greece,  he  certainly  displayed  no  traces  of  temper,  and  all 
those  causes  which  usually  excite  irritation  and  anger  in  oth- 
ers had  quite  ceased  to  produce  any  in  liim. 

"A  mild  philosophy,"  says  the  Countess  G ,  "  eveiy 

day  more  and  more  took  possession  of  his  soul.  Adversity 
and  the  companionship  of  great  thoughts  strengthened  him 
so  much,  that  he  was  able  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  even  ordi- 
nary passions,  only  retaining  those  among  the  number  which 
impel  to  good.f 

"I  have  seen  him  sometimes  at  Ravenna,  Pisa,  Genoa,  when 
receiving  news  of  some  stupid,  savage  attack,  from  those 
who,  in  violating  justice,  also  did  him  considerable  harm. 
No  emotion  of  anger  any  longer  mixed  itself  up  with  his 
generous  indignation.     He  appeared  rather  to  experience  a 

*  See  h\f  "Life  in  Italy."  f  Iliiti. 
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mixture  of  contempt,  almost  of  quiet  austere  pleasure,  in  tlie 
struggle  his  great  soul  sustained  against  fools." 

When  Shelley  saw  him  again  at  Venice,  in  1818,  and  paint- 
ed him  under  the  name  of  Coant  Maddalo,  he  said ; — 

"  In  social  life  there  is  not  a  human  being  gentler,  more  pa- 
tient, more  natural,  and  modest,  than  Lord  Byron.  He  is  gay, 
open,  and  witty ;  his  graver  conversations  steep  you  in  a  kind 
of  inebriation.  He  has  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  possesses 
ineffable  charra  when  be  relates  his  adventures  in  the  differ- 
ent conntries  he  has  visited," 

Mr.  Hoppner,  English  consul  at  Venice,  and  Lord  Byron's 
friend,  who  was  living  constantly  with  him  at  this  time,  sums 
up  his  own  impressions  in  these  remarkable  terms : — 

"  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  I  never  met  with  good- 
ness more  real  than  Lord  Byron's," 

And  some  years  later,  when  Shelley  saw  LordByron  again 
at  Ravenna,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Shelley : — 

"Lord  Byron  has  made  great  progress  in  all  respects;  in 
genius,  temper,  moral  views,  health,  and  happiness.  His  inti- 
macy with  the  Countess  G- haa  been  of  inestimable  bene- 
fit to  him,  A  fourth  part  of  his  revenue  is  devoted  to  benef- 
icence. He  has  conquered  his  passions,  and  become  what  na- 
ture meant  him  to  he,  a  virtuoua  man." 

In  concluding  these  quotations,  no  longer  requisite,  I  hope, 
I  will  only  make  one  last  observation,  that  aU  which  infaUiUy 
changes  in  a  bad  nature  never  did  change  in  him.  Friend- 
ship, real  love,  all  devoted  feelings,  lived  on  in  him  unchanged 
to  his  l^st  hour.  If  he  had  had  a  bad  disposition,  been  capri- 
cious, irritable,  or  given  to  anger,  would  this  have  been  the 
case? 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 

LORD  BYEON's  mobility. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  Lord  Byron's  mobility  that  it 
is  necessary  to  analyze  it  well,  and  examine  it  under  different 
aspects,  so  as  to  define  and  bring  it  within  due  limits.  In 
the  first  place,  we  may  ask  on  what  grounds  his  biographers 
rested  their  opinion  of  this  extraordinary  mobility,  which,  ac- 
cording to  them,  went  beyond  the  scope  of  intellectual  qual- 
ities rather  into  the  category  of  faults  of  temper?  Evidently 
it  was  again  through  accepting  a  testimony  the  small  value 
of  which  we  have  already  shown;  namely,  Lord  Byron's  own 
words  at  twenty-three  years  of  age — that  period  when  pas- 
sion is  hardly  ever  a  regular  wind,  simply  swelling  sai\s,  but 
rather  a  gusty  tempest,  tearing  them  to  pieces;  and  then 
again  they  grounded  their  opinion  on  verses  in  "  Don  Juan," 
where  he  explains  the  meaning  of  these  expressions, — versa- 
tility and  mobility.  Moore,  from  motives  wo  shaJl  examine 
hereafter,  found  it  expedient  to  take  Lord  Byron  at  his  word, 
and  to  make  a  groat  fuss  about  this  quality.  In  summing  up 
his  character,  he  reasons  very  cleverly  on  the  unexampled  ex- 
tent, as  he  calls  it,  of  this  faculty,  and  the  consequences  to 
which  it  led  in  Lord  Byron.  Following  in  Moore's  wake,  oth- 
er biographers  have  proclaimed  Lord  Byron  versatile.  ,  Moore 
exaggerates  so  far  as  to  pretend  that  this  faculty  made  it  al- 
most impossible  to  find  a  dominant  characteristic  in  Lord  By- 
ron. As  if  mobility  were  not,  in  reality,  a  universal  quality  or 
defect, — as  if  men  could  so  govern  themselves  throughout  life 
as  to  resemble  the  hero  of  a  drama,  where  the  action  is  con- 
fined within  classical  rules. 

"A  man  possessing  the  highest  order  of  mind  is,  neverthe- 
less, unequal,"  says  La  BruySre.  "  He  suffers  from  increase 
and  diminution  ;  he  gets  into  a  good  train  of  thought,  and 
falls  ont  of  it  likewise. 
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"  It  is  different  with  an  automaton.  Such  a  man  is  like  a 
machine, — a  spring.  Weight  cairies  him  away,  making  him 
move  and  turn  forever  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  equal 
motion.  He  is  uniform,  and  never  changes.  Once  seen,  he 
appears  the  same  at  all  times  and  periods  of  life.  At  best,  he 
is  but  the  ox  lowing,  or  the  blackbird  whistling ;  he  is  fixed 
and  stamped  by  nature,  and  I  may  say  by  species.  What 
shows  least  in  him  is  bis  soul;  that  never  acts, — is  never 
brought  into  play, — perpetually  reposes.  Such  a  man  will  be 
a  gainer  by  death." 

La  Bruy&re  also  says,  "  There  is  a  certain  mediocrity  that 
helps  to  make  a  naan  appear  ■wise." 

And  what  says  Montaigne,  that  great  connoisseur  of  the  hu- 
man heart  ?— 

"  Our  usual  custom  is  to  go  right  or  left,  over  mountains  or 
valleys,  just  as  we  ai'e  drifted  by  tho  wind  of  opportunity. 
We  chrmge  like  that  animal  which  assumes  the  color  of  the 
spots  whore  it  is  placed.  All  is  vacillation  and  inconstancy. 
We  do  not  walk  of  ouraelv^ ;  we  are  carried  away  like  unto 
things  that  float  now  gently  and  now  impetnously,  according 
to  the  uncertain  mood  of  the  waters.  Every  day  some  new 
fancy  arises,  and  our  tempers  vary  with  the  weather.  This 
fluctuation  and  contradiction  ever  succeeding  in  us,  has  caused 
it  to  be  imagined  by  some  that  we  possess  two  souls ;  by  oth- 
ers, that  two  faculties  are  perpetually  at  work  within  us,  one 
inchning  us  toward  good,  and  the  other  toward  evil." 

Montaigne  also  says : — "  I  give  my  soul  sometimes  one  ap- 
pearance, and  sometimes  another,  according  to  the  side  on 
which  I  look  at  it ;  if  I  speak  variously  of  myself,  it  is  be- 
cause I  look  at  myself  variously  :  all  contrarieties,  in  one  de- 
gree or  other,  are  found  in  me,  according  to  the  number  of 
turns  given.  Thus  I  am  shamefaced,  msolent,  chaste,  sensual, 
talkative,  taciturn,  laborious,  delicate,  ingenious,  stupid,  sad, 
good-natured,  deceitful,  true,  learned,  ignorant,  liberal,  avari- 
cious, and  prodigal,  just  according  to  the  wayin  which  I  look 
at  myself;  and  whoever  studies  himself  attentively,  will  find 
this  variety  and  discordancy  even  in  his  judgment, 

"  We  are  all  parts  of  a  whole,  and  formed  of  such  shapeless, 
mixed  materials,  that  every  part  and  every  moment  does  its 
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If,  then,  we  all  experience  the  vaiied  influences  of  our  pas- 
sions a  hundred  times  in  a  Jifotime,  not  to  say  in  every  twen- 
ty-four hours ;  if  we  are  sensible  of  a  thousand  physical  and 
moral  causes,  perpetually  modifying  our  dispositions,  and  our 
words,  making  as  differ  to-day  from  what  we  were  yesterday ; 
if  even  the  coldest  and  most  stoical  temperaments  do  not  whol- 
ly escape  from  these  influences,  how  could  Moore  be  surprised 
Uiat  Lord  Byron,  who  was  so  sensitive  ^id  full  of  passion,  so 
hardly  used  by  men  and  Providence,  that  he  should  not  prove 
invulnerable  ?  Moore  was  not  surprised  at  it  in  reality,  it  is 
true;  he  only  made-believe  to  be  so,  and  that  because  Lord 
Byi'on  was  wanting  in  some  of  those  virtues  called  peculiar- 
ly English.  Lord  Byron  had  no  superstitious  patriotism;  he 
did  not  love  his  country  through  sentiment  or  passion,  but  on 
duty  and  principle.  He  loved  her, but  justice  also!  and  ho 
loved  justice  best.  And  in  order  to  do  honiage  to  truth,  he 
had  committed  the  fault  of  saying  a  host  of  iiTeverential  truths 
concerning  that  country,  and  also  many  individuals  belonging 
to  it;  consequently  ho  had  mado  many  enemies  for  himself. 
Indeed,  his  enemies  might  be  found  in  every  camp :  among  the 
orthodox,  in  the  literary  world,  and  the  world  of  fashion,  among 
the  fair  sex,  and  in  the  political  world.  Moore,  for  his  part, 
wished  to  live  in  peace  with  all  these  potentates, — ^the  warm, 
comfortable,  and  brilliant  atmosphere  of  their  society  had  be- 
come a  necessity  for  him  ;  and  wishing  also,  perhaps,  to  obtain 
pardon  for  his  friend's  boldness,  he  probably  thought  to  con- 
ciliate all  things  by  sparing  the  susceptibility  of  the  great.  In- 
stead, then,  of  attributing  Lord  Byron's  severe  appreciations 
to  observation,  experience,  and  serious  reflection,  he  preferred 
declaring  them  the  result  of  caprieions  and  inconsistent  mo- 
bility. But  more  just  in  the  depths  of  his  soulthanhewas  in 
words,  Moore,  it  is  easy  to  see,  felt  painfully  conscious  of  the 
WT.-ong  done  to  Ms  illustrious  friend,  and  ardently  wished  to 
make  his  own  weakness  tally  with  truth.  What  was  the  re- 
sult? Tlie  brilliant  edifice  he  had  raised  was  so  unstable  of 
basis,  that  it  could  not  stand  the  logic  of  facts  and  conclu- 
sions. While  appearing  to  consider  the  excess  of  this  quality 
aa  adefect,and  callingitdangerous,  he  was  all  the  time  show- 
ing that  Lord  Byron  had  strength  to  overcome  any  real  dan- 
ger it  contained;  lie  was  giving  it  to  be  understood  that  this 
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versatility  of  int«Uect  miglit  exist  without  the  least  mobility 
of  principle ;  he  made  out  that  mobility  was  the  ornament  of 
his  intelligence,  just  as  he  had  shown  constacicy  to  he  the  or- 
nament of  his  soul.  Then,  after  having  reasoned  cleverly  on 
this  quality,  yclept  versatility  when  applied  to  the  int'elligence, 
and  mobility  when  applied  to  conduct;  after  having  shown  how 
predominant  it  must  have  been  in  Lord  Byron  through  hie 
great  impressionability ;  Moore  says  that  Lord  Byron  did  yield 
to  his  versatile  humor,  without  scruple  or  resistance,  in  all 
things  attracting  his  mind,  in  all  the  excursions  of  reason  or 
fancy  assuming  all  the  forms  in  which  his  genius  could  mani- 
fest its  power,  transporting  himself  into  all  the  regions  of 
thought  where  there  were  any  new  conquests  to  make ; '  and 
that  thereby  he  gave  to  the  world  a  grand  spectacle,  displayed 
a  variety  of  unlimited  and  almost  contradictory  powers,  and 
finally  achieved  a  succession  of  unexampled  triumphs  in  every 
intellectual  field.  Then,  in  order  to  characterize  completely 
this  quality  of  Lord  Byron,  Moore  further  adds : — 

"  It  mitst  be  felt,  indeed,  by  all  readers  of  that  work,  and 
particularly  by  those  who,  being  gifted  with  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  such  ductility  themselves,  are  unable  to  keep  paco 
with  his  changes,  that  the  suddenness  with  which  ho  passes 
from  one  strain  of  sentiment  to  another,  from  the  gay  to  the 
sad,  from  the  cynical  to  the  tender, — begets  a  distrust  in  the 
sincerity  of  one  or  both  moods  of  mind  which  interferes  with, 
if  not  chills,  the  sympathy  that  a  more  natural  transition 
would  inspire.  In  general,  such  a  suspicion  would  do  him 
injustice;  as  among  the  singular  combinations  which  his 
mind  presented,  that  of  uniting  at  once  versatility  and  depth 
of  feeling  was  not  the  least  remarkable." 

But,  throughout  this  analyais  hy  Moore,  do  we  see  aught 
save  an  intellectual  quality?  Does  it  not  stand  out  in  relief, 
a  pure,  high  attribute  of  genius  ?  For  this  to  be  a  defect,  it 
would  be  necessary  that,  leaving  the  domain  of  intelligence, 
it  should  become  mobility,  by  entering  into  the  course  of  his 
daily  hfe  in  extraordinary  proportions.  And  how  does  it,  in 
reaUty,  enter  there  ?  Were  his  principles  in  politics,  in  re- 
ligion, in  all  that  constitutes  the  man  of  honor  in  the  highest 
acceptation  of  the  term,  at  all  affected  by  it  ?  Did  his  true 
affections,  or  even  his  simple  tastes,  suffer  from  the  varied 
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impresses  of  his  versatile  genius  ?  In  short,  was  Lord  Byron 
inconstant  ?  Moore  has  sufficiently  answered,  since  ali  he  re- 
marked and  said  oblige  us  to  rank  constancy  among  Lord 
Byron's  most  shining  virtues.*  And  as  a  human  heart  can 
not  at  tlT6  same  time  be  governed  by  a  virtue  and  its  oppo^ 
site  vice,  what  must  we  say  to  those  who  should  persist  (for 
there  are  some,  doubtless,  who  will),  despite  all  axioms,  in 
considering  Lord  Byron  as  a  changeable,  capricions,  fickle 
man  ?  I  reply,  that  Lord  Byron  proved,  once  more,  the  truth 
of  the  observation  made  by  that  moralist,  who  said :  "  The 
most  beautiful  souls  are  those  posse.ssing  the  greatest  variety 
and  pliancy,"  and  that  he  realized  in  himself,  after  a  splendid 
fashion,  the  moral  phenomenon  remarked  in  Cato  the  Elder, 
,  who,  according  to  Livy,  possessed  a  mind  at  once  so  versatile 
and  so  comprehensive,  that  whatever  he  did  it  might  be 
thought  he  was  born  solely  for  that. 

I  will  acknowledge,  then,  the  intellectual  vei'Saiility  and  the 
mobility  of  Lord  Byron,  but  on  condition  of  their  being  re- 
duced to  their  real  proportions  ;  of  their  being  shown  as  they 
ever  existed  in  him,  that  is  to  say,  under  subjection  to  duty, 
honor,  and  feeling.  Through  his  extreme  impressionability, 
and  his  power  of  combining,  in  the  liveliest  manner,  the  great- 
est conti'asts,  through  the  pleasure  he  took  in  exercising  such 
extraordinary  faculties,  and  in  manifesting  them  to  others. 
Lord  Byron  sometimes  assumed  such  an  appearance  of  skep- 
tical indifference  and  caprice,  that  he  might  almost  be  said  to 
show  a  certain  intermission  of  faculties,  and  even  of  ideas. 
But  if  his  words  and  writings  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  mobility  was  only  skin-deep.  It  might  affect  his 
nerves  and  muscles,  but  did  not  penetrate  into  his  system.  It 
animated  his  writings  occasionally,  and  oftener  his  words,  but 
never  hia  actions !  for,  if  in  some  rare  moments  of  life,  he 
abandoned  his  will  to  the  sway  of  light  breezes,  that  was  only 
for  very  evanescent  fancies  of  youth,  in  which  neither  heart 
nor  honor  were  at'stake.  And  even  then  it  was  rather  by 
word  than  by  deed,  as  occurred  at  Newstead,  when  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  at  Venice  when  he  was  twenty-eight. 
His  energetic  soul  did  not,  like  feebler  natures,  reijuire  in- 
constancy to  awaken  it.    As  to  ideas,  they  were  only  change- 
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able  in  Mm,  when  they  were  by  nature  open  to  discueeioo  or 
accessor)/;  and  they  remained  floating,  until  having  been 
elaborated  by  his  great  reason,  he  could  admit  them  into  the 
small  number  of  such  as  he  considered  chosen  and  indisputa- 
ble. Then  they  found  a  sort  of  sanctuary  in  his  mind,  re- 
maining there  sacred  and  unmoTed,  just  hke  hia  true  senti- 
ments of  heart 

His  mobility,  thus  lunited  and  circumscribed  within  due 
bounds  by  unswervmg  principles  and  the  dictates  of  an  ex- 
cellent heart,  waa  thus  aTiorn  of  all  danger,  and  had  for  its 
first,  result  to  contribute  toward  producing  that  amiabiUty 
and  that  wonderful  fascination  which  he  exercised  over  all 
those  who  came  near  him.  Moore  quotes,  on  this  head,  the 
words  of  Cooper,  who,  spealdng  of  persona  with  a  changeful 
intellectual  temperament,  says,  that  their  society  ^^  ought  to  be 
preferred  in  this  world,  for,  all  scenes  in  life  having  two 
sides,  one  dark  and  the  other  brilliant,  the  mind  possessing  an 
equal  admixture  of  melancholy  and  vivacUy,  is  the  one  best 
organized  for  contemplating  both."  Moore  adds : — "  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  to  this  readiness  in  reflecting  all 
hues,  whether  of  the  shadows  or  the  lights  of  our  variegated 
existence.  Lord  Byron  owed  not  only  the  great  range  of  his 
influence  as  a  poet,  but  those  powers  oi  fascination  which  bo 
possessed  as  a  man.  This  susceptibility,  indeed,  of  imme- 
diate impressions,  which  in  him  were  so  active,  lent  a  charm, 
of  all  others  the  most  attractive,  to  his  social  intercourse,  and 
bi-ought  whatever  was  most  agreeable  in  his  nature  into  play."- 

AH  those  who  knew  him  have  said  the  same  thing.  This 
charm  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  his  quahties ;  but 
they  produced  another  result,  that  justice  requires  to  bo  men- 
tioned. Mobility  being  united  in  him  with  constancy  and  the 
m.ost  heroic  firmness,  added  lustre  to  his  soul  through  that 
great  difficulty  overcome  which  amounts  to  virtue.  Moralists 
of  all  ages  have  generally  found  the  virtue  of  constancy  so 
rare,  that  they  have  said,^ 

'■  Wait  for  death  to  Jadga  a  man." 

"  In  all  antiquity,"  says  Montaigne, "  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  doKcn  men  who  shaped  their  lives  in  a  certain  steady 
course  which  is  the  chief  end  of  wisdom." 
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This  is  true  as  regards  the  generality  of  minds;  but  to 
overcome  this  difficulty,  when  one  has  a  mind  eager  for  emo- 
tion, variable,  with  width  and  depth  capable  of  discerning 
simultaneously  the  for  and  against  of  every  thing,  and  thus  be- 
ing necessarily  exposed  to  perplexity  of  choice,  it  is  surely 
mai-vellous  if  a  mind  so  constituted  be  also  constant.  Now, 
Lord  Byron  personified  this  marvel.  In  him  was  seen  the 
realization  of  that  rare  thing  in  nature,  intellectual  versatility 
combined  with  unswerving  principle ;  mobiJity  of  mind  united 
to  a  constant  heart.  In  short,  to  sum  up  : — He  possessed  the 
amount  of  versatility  requisite  to  manifest  his  genius  under 
all  its  aspects ;  a  degree  of  mobility  most  charming  in  social 
intei'coua'se ;  and  such  constancy  as  is  always  estimable,  al- 
ways a  virtue,  and  which,  united  to  a  temperament  like  his,* 
s  positively  wonderful, 

*  See  tlie  eliapter  on  "Corstancy." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

LOED  BTEOS'S  MISASTHKOPY  AN1>  SOCIABILITT. 

LoED  Byeon  has  also  been  accused  of  misanthropy.  But 
'what  is  a  misanthrope  ?  Since  Lucian,  this  name  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  man  who  owns  no  friend  but  himself;  who 
looks  upon  all  others  as  so  many  rogues,  for  whom  relatives, 
friends,  country,  are  but  empty  names ;  who  despises  fame, 
and  aims  at  no  distinction  except  that  conferred  by  his 
strange  manners,  savage  anger,  and  inhumanity. 

When  those  who  have  known  Lord  Byron,  and  studied  his 
life,  compare  him  to  this  type,  it  may  well  be  asked  ■whether 
such  perBOns  be  in  their  right  undei^tanding.  The  famous 
tower  of  Babel,  and  all  the  confusion  ensuing,  rise  up  to  view. 

The  excess  of  absurdity  may  give  way,  however,  to  some 
little  moderation  in  judgment.  It  will  be  said,  for  instance, 
that  there  are  diiferent  kinds  of  misanthropy.  Lucian's 
"  Timon  "  does  not  at  all  resemble  Molifire's  *'Alceste :"  Lord 
Byron's  misanthropy  was  not  like  either  of  theirs ;  hia  was 
only  of  the  kind  that  mars  sociability,  good  temper,  and  oth- 
er amiable  qualities.  In  short,  we  shall  toe  given  to  under- 
stand that  Loi-d  Byron  is  only  accused  of  Tuioinff  liked  soli- 
tude too  mueh,  of  having  shwTmed  Ms  feUow-creaturea  loo 
inuch,  and  thought  too  iU  of  humanity. 

But  these  modifications  can  not  satisfy  our  conscience. 
Still  too  many  reasons  of  astonishment  may  be  offered  to  al- 
low us  to  resist  the  desire  of  adding  other  facts  and  indis- 
putable proofs  to  those  already  adduced  in  the  chapter  where 
we  examined  the  nature  and  limits  of  his  melancholy  at  ali 
periods  of  life,  and  throughout  all  its  phases,*  This  chapter 
might  even  sufBce  as  a  response  to  the  above  strange  accnsa- 

A  better  answer  still  would  bo  found  in  all  the  proofe  we 

*  See  clisptpr  on  "  Molancliolv  and  Gflretv." 
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have  given  of  his  goodness,  generosity,  and  humanity.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  think  it  right  rather  to  appeal  to  the  patience 
of  our  readers  ;  so  that  they  may  consider  with  us,  more  es- 
pecially, one  of  the  peculiar  aspects  of  Lord  Byron's  charac- 
ter ;  namely,  his  sociahility. 

That  Lord  Byron  loved  solitude,  and  that  it  was  a  want 
of  his  nature  who  can  doubt?  As  a  child,  we  know,  his  de- 
light was  to  wander  alone  on  the  sea-shoi-e,  on  the  Scottish 
strand.  At  school,  he  was  wont  to  withdraw  from  his  be- 
loved companions,  and  the  games  he  liked  so  well,  in  order 
to  pass  whole  hours  seated  on  the  solitary  stone  in  the  church- 
yard at  Han-ow,  which  has  been  fitly  called  Syron^s  Tomb. 
He  himself  describes  these  inclinations  of  his  childhood  in 
the  "Lament  of  Tasso  ;" — 


"Of  objects  all  inanimate  I  made 
Idols,  and  out  of  wild  acii  lonely  flowers, 
And  rooks,  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise, 
Where  I  did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  dream'd  unoonnted  hours, 
Though  I  was  chid  for  wandering ;  and  the  wiso 
Shook  their  wiiite  aged  heads  o'er  me,  and  said, 
Of  such  materials  wretched  men  were  made." 

Arrived  at  adolescence,  he  showed  so  little  inclination  to 
mix  in  society  that  his  friends  reproached  him  with  his  over- 
weening love  for  solitude.  Amid  the  gay  dissipation  of  uni- 
versity life,  he  was  often  a  prey  to  vague  disquietude.  Like 
the  majority  of  great  spirits  that  had  preceded  him  at  Cam- 
bridge,— Milton,  Gray,  Locke,  etc,,— he  did  not  enjoy  his  stay 
there.  He  even  made  a  satire  upon  it  in  his  early  poems. 
At  a  later  period,  when  he  had  acquired  fame,  at  the  very 
height  of  his  triumphs,  when  he  was  the  observed  of  aJl  observ- 
e?^,he  often  caught  himself  dreaming  on  the  happiness  of  es- 
caping from  fashionable  society,  and  getting  home  ;  for,  hke 
Pope,  he  greatly  preferred  quiet  reading  to  the  most  agreeable 
convei^atioit. 

All  his  life  there  were  hours  and  days  wherein  his  mind  ab- 
solutely required  this  repose. 

It  may,  then,  truly  be  said  that  he  loved  solitude,  and  felt 
a  real  attraction  for  it.  But  would  it  bo  equally  just  to  at- 
tribute this  taste  to  melancholy,  and  then  to  call  his  melan- 
choly misanthriypy  9     Those  who  have  deeply  studied  tlie  na- 
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ture  of  a  certain  order  of  genius,  and  the  phases  of  its  devel- 
opment, will  discover  something  very  different  in  the  im- 
pulse that  attracted  the  child  Byron  to  the  sea-shore  in  Scot^ 
land,  and  to  the  sepulchral  stone  shaded  over  by  the  tall  trees 
of  Harrow?  They  will  see  therein,  not  the  melancholy  ap- 
parent to  vulgar  eyes,  hut  the  forecast  of  genius,  to  be  re- 
vealed sooner  or  later,  and  with  a  further  promise,  in  the  an- 
tipathy shown  for  the  routine  of  schools,  and  especially  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge, — a  suffocating  atmosphere  for  gen- 
ius, equally  uncongenial  to  Milton,  Diyden,  Gray,  and  Locke, 
who  all,  like  Lord  Byron,  and  more  bitterly  than  he,  exercised 
theii-  satiric  vein  on  it.  As  for  the  slight  attraction  be  some- 
times showed  for  the  world  in  his  youth — in  his  seventeenth 
year — and  which  the  excellent  Mr.  Beecher  reproached  him 
with,  his  feelings  are  too  well  defined  by  the  noble  boy  him- 
self for  ua  to  dare  to  substitute  any  words  of  ours  in  lieu  of 
those  used  by  him,  in  justification  to  his  friend. 

Dear  Beecher,  you  tell  mo  to  mis  witli  markiDii; 

1  can  not  dooy  sucb  a  precept  la  wise ; 
But  retiiement  accords  with  tlie  tone  of  my  minil ; 

I  wilt  not  descend  to  a.  ivoild  I  deepiae. 
Did  the  senate  or  camp  my  exertions  r«quire, 

Ambition  miglit  prompt  me  at  once  to  go  forth ; 
And,  when  id&ncy'a  years  of  probation  expire, 

Perchance,  I  may  etrive  to  distinguish  my  birth. 
The  lire  In  the  cavern  of  Etna  concealed 

Still  mantles  unseen  in  ita  secret  recess: 
At  length  in  a  volume  tenilic  revealed, 

No  torrent  can  quench  it,  no  bounds  can  lepreas. 
Oh !  thus  the  desire  in  my  bosom  for  fame 

Bids  me  lire  bnt  to  hope  for  posterity  i  praise 
Could  I  soar  with  tlte  phrenix  on  piniona  of  flame, 

With  him  I  would  wish  to  expire  in  the  bla.ie 
For  the  life  of  a  Fox,  of  a  Chatham  the  death 

What  censure,  what  danger,  what  woe  would  1  lirav  c ' 
Their  lives  did  not  end  when  they  yielded  their  brcatl 

Theh:  glory  illumines  the  gloom  of  their  grai  e 
Yet  why  should  I  min^  in  Fashion's  full  herd  ? 

Why  crouch  to  her  leaders,  or  cringe  to  her  rules? 
Wlty  bend  to  the  proud,  or  applaud  the  absurd, 

W'liy  search  for  deUght  in  the  friendship  of  fools  ? 
I  have  tasted  the  sweets  and  the  bitters  of  love ; 

In  fi'iendahip  I  earfy  was  tanght  to  believe; 
My  passion  the  matrons  of  prudence  reprove ; 

I  have  found  that  a  friend  may  profess,  yet  deceive. 
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To  me  what  is  wealth? — it  may  pass  in  an  hont, 
If  tyrant's  prevail,  or  if  Fortune  should  frown: 

To  me  wliat  is  title?  tho  phantom  of  power; 
To  me  what  is  fashion  ?— I  seek  but  renown. 

Deceit  is  a  stranRcr  as  yet  to  my  soul : 

I  still  am  unpracticed  to  varnish  the  truth: 

Then  why  should  I  live  in  a  hateful  control  ? 

Why  waste  upon  folly  the  days  of  my  youth  ?  1806. 

Thus  it  was  the  desire  of  fame  that  then  engrossed  hia 
whole  soul ;  the  wish  of  adding  some  great  action  to  illustrate 
a  name  already  ennobled  by  his  ancestors. 

Subseqnently,  this  ardent  desire  may  have  become  weak- 
ened. Alas '.  he  had  been  made  to  pay  so  dearly  for  satisfy- 
ing it.  But  at  the  outset  of  his  career  this  aspiration  after 
glory,  that  belongs  to  the  noblest  sonls,  was  the  strongest 
impulse  he  had,--the  one  that  often  made  hifti  prefer  the  soli- 
tary exercise  of  intelligence  to  even  the  usual  dissipation  of 
youth,  and  when  he  did  yield,  like  othera,  he  punished  himself 
by  self-inflicted  blame  and  contempt,  often  expressed  in  an 
imprudent,  exaggerated  manner. 

Nevertheless,  the  paths  that  lead  to  glory  are  various,  and 
trod  by  many  ;  which  should  he  choose  ?  Then  did  he  feel 
the  further  torment  of  uncertainty.  His  faculties  were  vari- 
ous, and  he  was  to  loam  this  to  his  cost.  He  was  to  feel, 
though  vaguely,  that  he  might  just  as  well  aspire  to  the 
civic  as  to  the  military  crown;  be  an  orator  in  the  senate, 
or  a  hero  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Among  all  the  careers  presenting  themselves  before  him, 
the  one  that  flattered  him  least  was  to  be  an  author  or  a  lit- 
erary man.  But  he  was  living  in  the  midst  of  young  men 
well  versed  in  letters.  Most  of  them  amused  themselves 
with  making  verees.  To  tranquillize  his  heart,  and  exercise 
his  activity  of  mind,  he  also  made  some,  but  without  attach- 
ing any  great  importance  to  them.  These  verses  were  charm- 
ing ;  the  first  flower  and  perfume  of  a  young,  pure  soul,  di 
voted  to  friendship  and  other  generous  emotions.  Neverthi 
less,  a  criticism  that  was  at  once  malignant,  unjust,  and  cruel, 
fell  foul  of  these  delightful,  clever  inspirations.  The  ii 
tice  committed  was  great.  The  modest,  gentle,  but  no 
sensitive  mind  of  the  youth  was  both  indignant  and  over- 
whelmed at  it.     Other  sorrows,  other  illusions  dispelled,  fu 
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ther  iiiCFGased  his  agitation,  making  a  wound  that  might  real- 
ly have  become  misanthropy,  had  his  fieart  been  less  excel- 
lent by  nature.  But  it  could  not  rankle  thus  in  him,  and  his 
snfferings  only  resulted  in  making  him  quit  England  with 
less  regret,  and  throw  into  his  vei-ses  and  letters  misanthrop- 
ical expressions,  no  sooner  written  than  disavowed  by  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  cordiality  and  good-humor  that  reigned  through- 
out them;  and, lastly, by  suggesting  the  imprudent  idea  of 
choosing  a  misanthrope  as  the  hero  of  the  poem  in  which  he 
was  to  sing  his  own  pilgrimage. 

This  necessity  of  essaying  and  giving  expression  to  his 
genius  also  made  him  desire  solitude  yet  more.  He  found 
poetic  lonelines's  beneath  the  bright  skies  of  the  East,  where 
he  pitched  his  tent,  slowly  to  seek  the  road  to  that  fame  for 
which  his  soul  thirsted.  But  when  he  arrived  at  it, — when 
he  became  transformed,  so  to  say,  into  an  idol, — did  this  ne- 
cessity for  solitude  abandon  him  ?    By  no  means. 

"April  10th. — I  do  not  know  that  I  am  happiest  when 
alone,'"  he  writes  in  his  memoranda;  "but  this  I  am  sure  of, 
I  never  am  long  in  the  society  even  of  her  I  love — and  God 
knows  how  I  love  her — without  a  yearning  for  the  company 
of  my  lamp  and  my  library.  Even  in  the  day,  I  send  away 
my  carriage  oftener  than  I  use  or  abuse  it." 

This  desire,  this  craving  for  hia  lamp  and  his  library, — this 
absence  of  taste  for  certain  realities  of  life,— show  affinities 
between  Loi-d  Byron  and  another  great  spirit,  Montaigne. 
One  might  fancy  one  hears  Lord  Byron  saying,  with  the 

"The  continual  intercourse  I  hold  with  ancient  thought, 
and  the  ideas  caught  from  those  wondrous  spirits  of  by-gone 
times,  disgust  me  with  others  and  with  myself" 

He  also  felt  ennui  at  living  in  an  age  that  07il>/ produced 
very  ordinary  things. 

But  whether  he  felt  happy  or  sad,  it  was  always  in  silence, 
in  retirement,  and  contemplation  of  the  great  visible  nature, 
carrying  hia  thought  away  to  what  does  not  the  less  exist 
though  veiled  from  our  feeble  sight  and  intellect;  it  was 
there,  I  say,  that  his  mind  and  heart  sought  strength,  peace, 
and  consolation. 

His  soul  was  biirsting  with  mighty  griefs  when  he  arrived 
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in  Switzerland,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Leman.  He  loved 
this  beautiful  spot,  but  did  not  deem  himself  sufficieatly  alone 
to  enjoy  it  fully. 


said  he;  and  he  promised  himself  soon  to  arrive  at  that  be- 
loved solitude,  so  necessary  to  him  for  enjoybg  well  the  grand 
spectacle  presented  by  Helvetian  nature ;  but,  he  added : — 

"To  fly  from,  need  not  bo  to  hate,  mankind: 

Nor  is  it  disoonlent  to  keep  tha  mind 
Defp  in  ita  fountan,  lest  it  over  boil 
In  the  hot  throng." 

And  then  he  continues ; — 

"I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me;  and  to  me 
High  mountains  nre  a  feeling." 

Thus,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  beloved  solitude  so  neces- 
sary to  him,  there  was  no  misanthropy  in  his  thoughts  or 
feelings,  but  simply  the  desire  of  not  being  disturbed  in  his 
studies  and  reveries.  Lord  Byron  often  said,  that  solitude 
made  him  better.  He  thought,  on  that  head,  like  La  Bru- 
yfere : — "All  the  evil  in  us"  says  that  great  moralist,  "eprings 
from,  the  impossibility  of  our  being  alone.  TTience  wefaU  into 
ff  ambling,  Iweury,  dissipation,  wine,  women,  ignorance,  slander- 
ing, envy,  forgetfidness  o/  self,  and  of  God."  If  the  satisfac- 
tion of  this  noble  want  were  to  be  called  misanthropy,  few 
of  our  great  spirits,  whether  philosophers,  poets,  or  orators, 
could  escape  the  accusation.  For,  with  almost  all  of  them, 
the  taste  for  retirement  and  solitude  has  been  likewise  a  ne- 
cessity :  a  condition  without  which  we  should  have  lost  their 
greatest  chefs-^ceuvre.  The  biography  of  the  noblest  minds 
leaves  no  doubt  oh  this  head.  But  if  Lord  Byron  did  not 
use  solitude  like  a  misanthrope,  if  he  loved  it  solely  as  a 
means,  and  not  as  an  end,  so  that  we  may  even  say  it  was 
with  him  an  antidote  to  misanthropy,  can  we  equally  give 
proof  of  his  sociability  ?  To  clear  up  this  point,  we  have 
only  to  glance  at  his  whole  life.  For  the  sake  of  avoiduig 
repetition,  let  us  pass  over  his  childhood,  so  full  of  tender- 
ness, and  ardor  for  youthful  pastimes  ;  his  boyhood,  all  devo- 
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ted  to  feelings  affectionate  and  passionate;  hia  university 
life,  where  sociability  seemed  to  predominate  over  regular 
study ;  the  vacations,  when  it  was  such  pleasure  to  act  plays, 
and  he  was  the  life  of  amateur  theatres, — a  time  that  has  left 
behind  it  such  an  enthusiastic  memory  of  him,  that  when 
Moore,  some  years  after  Lord  Byron's  death,  went  to  obtain 
information  about  it  from  the  amiable  Pigott  family,  not  one 
member  could  be  found  to  admit  that  Lord  Byron  had  the. 
smallest  defect.  Let  us  also  pass  over  his  sojourn  at  New- 
stead,  when  his  sociability  and  gayety  appear  even  to  have 
been  too  noisy ;  and  let  us  arrive  at  that  period  of  his  life 
when  he  began  to  be  called  a  misanthrope,  because  he  gave 
himself  that  appellation,  because  real  sorrows  had  cast  a 
shade  over  his  life,  and  because,  wishing  to  devote  himself  to 
graver  things,  his  object  was  to  withdraw  from  the  society 
of  gay,  noisy  companions,  and  then  to  mature  his  mind  in 
distant  travel.  He  left  his  native  land,  but  in  company  with 
his  friend  Hobhouse,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  intelligence, 
and  who,  instead  of  testifying  to  hia  fellow-traveller's  misan- 
thropy, bears  witness,  on  the  contrary,  to  his  amiable,  sociable 
disposition. 

When  this  friend  was  obliged  to  take  leave  of  him  in 
Greece,  and  retum  to  England,  Lord  Byron  frequented  the 
society  of  pleasant  persons  like  Lord  Sligo,  Mr.  Bruce,  and 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  whom  he  met  at  Athens,  alleviating 
his  studious  solitude  by  intercouree  with  them. 

When  he  also  returned  to  England,  after  two  years  of  ab- 
sence, great  misfortunes  overwhelmed  him.  He  lost  succes- 
sively his  mother,  dear  friends,  and  other  loved  ones.  Not 
to  sink  beneath  these  accumulated  blows,  and  mistrusting 
his  own  strength,  he  called  in  to  aid  him  the  society  of  his 
friends. 

"  My  dear  Scrope,"  wrote  he,  "  if  you  have  an  instant, 
come  and  join  me,  I  entreat  you,  I  want  a  friend ;  I  am  in 
utter  desolation.  Come  and  see  me  ;  let  me  enjoy  as  long  as 
I  can  the  company  of  those  friends  that  yet  remain." 

Some  time  after,  having  attained  the  highest  popularity, 
and  bis  mind  being  soothed  by  friendship  even  more  than  by 
fame,  he  entered  into  the  fashionable  society  in  which  his 
rank  entitled  him  to  move. 
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He  frequented  the  world  very  mueh  at  this  period,  cultiva- 
ting it  assiduously.  A  moment  even  came  when  lie  seemed 
to  be  completely  absorbed  by  gayety.  Sometimes  going  to 
as  many  as  fourteen  assemblies,  balls,  etc.,  in  one  evening. 
"He  acknowledged  to  me,"  says  Dallas,  "that  it  amused 
him."  Did  not  his  genius  suffer  then  from  the  new  infatua- 
tion ?  So  courted,  flattered,  and  surrounded  by  temptations, 
did  not  this  woi'ldly  life  prove  too  seductive,  hurtful  to  his 
mind,  heart,  and  independence  of  character?  Did  he  draw 
from  the  world's  votaries  his  rules  of  judgment,  his  ways  of 
thought  ?  Did  he  yield  when  brought  in  contact  with  that 
terrible  English  law  of  opinion  ?  No ;  Lord  Byron  was  safe 
from  all  such  dangers.  Amid  the  vortex  in  which  he  allow- 
ed himself  to  be  whirled  along,  his  mind  was  never  idle.  In 
the  drawing-rooms  he  frequented,  his  intellectual  curiosity 
found  field  for  exercise.  Though  so  young,  he  had  already  re- 
flected much  on  human  nature  in  genei-al ;  but  he  still  required 
to  study  individuals.  It  was  in  society  that  his  extraordi- 
nary penetration  could  find  out  true  character,  discover  the 
reality  lurking  under  a  borrowed  mask.  The  great  world 
formed  an  excellent  school  to  discipline  his  mind.  There  he 
found  subjects  for  observation  that  he  afterward  put  in  or- 
der, and  brought  to  maturity  in  retirement. 

"Wherever  he  went,"  says  Moore,  " Lord  Byron  found 
field  for  observation  and  study.  To  a  mind  with  a  glance  so 
deep,  lively,  and  varied,  every  place,  and  every  occupation, 
presented  some  view  of  interest ;  and,  whether  ho  were  at 
a  ball,  in  the  boxing-school,  or  the  senate,  a  genius  like  his 
turned  every  thing  to  advantage." 

And  if  salons  in  general  were  powerless  to  exercise  any 
bad  influence  over  him,  this  impossibility  was  stUl  greater 
with  regard  to  London  salons.  Without  adopting  as  exact 
the  picture  drawn  of  them  by  a  learned  academician,*  in  a 
book  more  witty  than  true,  wherein  we  read : — "  that  under 
pain  of  passing  for  eccentric,  of  giving  scandal  or  exciting 
alarm,  English  people  are  forbidden  to  speak  of  others  or 
themselves,  of  politics,  religion,  or  intellectual  things  or  raat- 
tei-s  of  tswte ;  but  only  of  the  environs,  the  roundabouts,  a 
picnic,  a  visit  to  some  ruin,  a  fashionable  preacher,  a  fox-hunt, 
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and  the  rain,— that  never-ending  theme  kindly  famished  by 
the  inconstant  climate ;"  without,  I  say,  adopting  thia  pictui'e 
as  true,  for  in  England  it  mast  be  considered  a  clever  carica- 
ture, it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  the  discipline  of  fashion- 
able London  salons  reqnires  independence  of  mind  to  be  in  a 
measure  sacrificed.  The  tone  reignmg  in  these  salons, -whidh 
are  only  opened  during  the  season,  is  quite  different  from 
that  produced  by  the  open-hearted  hospitality  which  renders 
English  country  residences  so  very  agreeable.  Could  Lord 
Byron  long  take  pleasure  in  the  salons  of  the  metropolis, 
where  every  thing  is  on  the  surface  and  noisy,  where  one  may 
say  that  people  are  content  with  simply  showing  themselves, 
intending  concealment  all  the  while ;  or  where  they  show 
themselves  what  they  are  not;  where  set  forms,  or  a  vocabu- 
lary of  their  own,  so  far  limits  allowable  subjects  of  conver- 
sation, that  fools  may  easily  have  the  advantage  over  clever 
men  {for  intellect  is  looked  upon  as  suspicious,  dangerous, 
bold,  and  called  an  eccentricity).  Lord  Byron,  so  frank,  and 
open-hearted,  loving  fame,  and  having  a  sort  of  presentiment 
that  Heaven  wonid  not  accord  him  sufficient  time  to  reap  his 
full  harvest  of  genius,  consequently  regretting  the  moments 
he  was  forced  to  lose ;  must  he  not,  after  seeking  amuse- 
ment in  these  assemblies,  soon  have  found  that  they  lasted 
too  long,  and  were  too  fatiguing?  Must  he  not  often  have 
well-nigh  revolted  against  himself,  felt  something  cold  and 
heavy  restrainbg  his  outburst  of  soul,  something  like  a  sort 
of  slavery ;  must  he  not  have  understood  that  it  was  requi- 
site for  him  to  escape  from  such  useless  pastimes  in  order  to 
re-invigorate  himself  by  study,  in  the  society  of  his  own 
thoughts,  and  those  of  the  mastei--spirit8  of  ages  ?  Yes,  Lord 
Byron  did  experience  all  that.  Minui  of  the  world  called  him 
back  to  solitude.  We  can  not  doubt  it,  he  said  so  hmiself ; — 
"Last  night, ^arty  at  Lansdowne House ;  to-night, party 
at  Lady  Charlotte  Greville's — d€pkir<Me  wast^  of  time,  and 
loss  of  temper,  nothing  imparted,  nothing  acquired—talking 
without  ideas— it  any  thing  like  thought  were  in  my  mind, 
it  was  not  on  the  subjects  on  which  we  were  gabbling. 
Hcigho  1  and  in  this  way  half  London  pass  what  is  called 
life.  To-morrow,  there  is  Lady  Heathcote's — shall  I  go  ? 
Yes ;  to  punish  myself  for  not  having  a  pui-suit." 
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And,  elsewhere : — 

"  Shall  I  go  to  Lansdowne's  ?  to  the  Berry's  ?  They  are 
al!  pleasant ;  but  I  don't  know,  I  don't  think  that  soirees  im- 
prove one." 

He  will  not  go  into  the  world : — 

"I  don't  believe  this  worldly  life  does  any  good;  how 
could  such  a  world  ever  be  made?  Of  what  use  are  dan- 
dies, for  instance,  and  kings,  and  fellows  at  college,  and  wom- 
en of  a  certain  age,  and  many  men  of  my  age,  myself  fore- 
most ?" 

Having  changed  his  apartments,  he  had  not  yet  got  all 
his  books ;  was  reading  without  order,  composing  nothing ; 
and  he  goffered  in  consequence.  "  I  must  set  myself  to  do 
something  directly ;  my  heart  already  begins  to  feed  on  it- 
self" He  accuses  hinaself  of  not  profiting  enough  by  time. 
"  Twenty-six  years  of  age  !  I  might  and  ought  to  be  a 
Fasha  at  that  age,  ^I'gin  to  be  weary  of  the  men,''"  But  let 
him  be  with  a  clever  friend,  lite  Mooi-e,  for  instance,  and,  oh ! 
then  the  ennui  of  salons  becomes  metamorphosed  into  pleas- 
ure for  him,  without  taking  away  his  clearsightedness  as  to 
the  world's  worth. 

"Ai-e  you  going  this  evening,"  writes  he  to  Moore,  "  to 
Lady  Cahir's  ?  I  will,  if  you  do ;  and  wherever  we  can  unite 
in  follies,  let  us  embark  on  the  same  ship  of  fools.  I  went  to 
bed  at  five,  and  got  up  at  nine." 

And  elsewhere,  after  having  expressed  his  disappointment 
at  seeing  Moore  so  little  during  the  season,  he  calls  London 
"  a  populous  desert,  where  one  should  be  able  to  keep  one's 
thirst  like  the  camel.  The  streams  are  so  few,  and  for  ths 
most  part  so  muddy.'''' 

And  ten  years  later,  in  the  fourteenth  canto  of  "  Don 
Joan,"  he  said,  speaking  of  fashionable  London  society : — 

"Although  ib  seams  both  prominent  and  pleasont, 
Th?ro  is  a  sameness  in  its  gems  and  ermine. 
A  dull  and  family  likeness  through  all  ages, 
Of  no  gieat  promise  for  poetic  pages. 
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A  want  of  that  true  nature  which  sublimes 
Whate'er  it  shows  with  truth;  a  smooth  monotony 
Of  ciiaractar,  in  those  at  least  who  have  got  any. 


"Sometimes,  Indeed,  lilie  soldiers  off  parade. 

They  break  thar  ranks  and  gladly  leave  the  (irill ; 

But  tlian  the  roll-call  draws  them  back  afrdd, 

And  they  mnst  be  or  seem  what  they  were:  sOll 

Doubtless  it  ia  a  brilliant  masquBrad* ; 

But  when  of  the  first  sight  you  hare  had  your  fill, 

It  palls — at  least  it  did  ao  upon  me, 

This  paradise  of  pleasure  and  ennM." 

It  was  thus  that  ho  judged  what  ia  called  the  great  world, 
the  faaliioiiable  crowd.  Tet  never  having  ceased  to  frequent 
it,  he  also  might  have  said,  with  Plutarch : — "  My  taste  leads 
me  to  fly  the  world ;  but  the  gentleness  of  my  nature  brings 
me  back  to  it  again." 

The  best  proof,  however,  of  his  sociable  disposition  does 
not  lie  in  this  fact  of  his  going  much  to  great  assemblies, 
since  he  submitted  to,  rather  than  sought  after  that ;  it  con- 
sists in  the  pleasure  he  always  took  in  the  society  of  friends, 
and  those  whom  he  loved ;  in  the  want  of  intimacy  which  he 
ever  experienced.  In  such  quiet  little  circles  he  was  truly 
himself  quite  different  to  what  he  appeared  in  salons.  Then 
only  could  he  be  really  known.  His  wit,  gayety,  and  sim- 
plicity were  unveiled  solely  for  friends  and  intimates.  H^ 
so  light-hearted,  became  serious  amid  the  forced  laughter  of 
drawing-rooms ;  he,  ao  witty,  waxed  silent  and  gloomy  amid 
unmeaning  conventional  talkativeness.  Those  who  only  saw 
him  in  salons,  or  on  fashionable  staircases,  during  the  four 
years  he  passed  in  England,  did  not  really  know  him ;  is  it 
surprising  that  he  should  have  been  wrongly  judged?  Moore 
alone  has  tolerably  well  described  the  agreeable,  sociable, 
gay,  kind  being  Lord  Byron  was. 

When  he  quitted  England,  his  sociable  disposition  did  not 
abandon  him,  though  his  soul  was  filled  with  bittemesa  He 
had  scarcely  arrived  at  Geneva,  when  he  became  intimate 
with  Shelley.  He  made  him  the  companion  of  his  walks, 
passed  whole  days  and  evenings  in  his  society,  and  that  of 
bis  amiable  wife.  Several  London  friends  came  to  join  him 
in    Switzerland,      In  his   excursions   over  the  Alps,  Lord 
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Eronghton  (then  Mr,  Hobhouse)  was  always  his  faithful 
companion.  He  frequented  and  appreciated  then,  more  than 
he  had  ever  done  before  in  England,  the  society  of  Madame 
de  Stael  at  Coppet,  because  it  was  tliure  and  not  in  drawing- 
rooms  that  this  noble-hearted  woman  showed  hei-self  what 
she  was.  Always  atti-acted  by  high  intellect,  he  became  in- 
timate with  Count  Rosai,  entertaining  so  great  a  sympathy 
for  him,  that  often  when  the  count  was  about  to  leave  him 
and  return  to  Geneva,  Lord  Byron  retained  him  by  his  en- 
treaties. As  to  the  natives  of  Geneva,  as  he  detested  Cal- 
vinism, and  knew  that  they  believed  the  calumnies  wickedly 
spread  abroad  against  him  by  some  of  hie  country-people,  he 
did  not  see  them  often,  for  he  did  not  like  them.  "  What 
are  you  going  to  do  in  that  den  of  honest  men,"  said  he  one 
day  to  Count  Rossi,  who  was  preparing  to  leave.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Milan;  he  immediately  adopted  the  style  of  life  usual 
there.  Every  evening  he  went  to  the  theatre,  occupying  M. 
de  Breme's  box,  together  with  a  group  of  young  and  clever 
men;  among  them  I  may  name  Silvio  Pellico,  Abbe  do 
Breme,  Monti,  Porro,  and  Stendhal  (Beyle),  who  have  all 
nnanimonsly  testified  to  his  amiability,  social  temper,  and 
fascinating  conversation.  At  Venice,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  presented  in  the  most  hospitable  mansions  of  the  nobility  ; 
particularly  distinguishing  those  where  Countess  Albruzzi 
and  Countess  Benzoni  presided,  for  he  always  went  to  one  or 
other  of  these  ladies  after  leaving  the  theatre.  Nor  did  he 
disdain,  during  the  early  part  of  hie  stay  at  Venice,  even  the 
official  salon  of  the  Comtesse  de  Goetz.  But  his  aversion  for 
Austrian  oppression  and  the  perfidy  of  the  official  press  soon 
obliged  him  to  withdraw ;  for  the  oppressors  of  Venice,  know- 
ing him  to  be  a  formidable  enemy,  sought  to  discredit  him  by 
spreading  all  sorts  of  calumnious  reports  against  him  and  his 
private  character,* 

It  has  been  seen  In  his  "  Life  in  Italy  "  how  he  divided 
his  time  at  Venice,  and  the  impression  he  made  wherever 
there  had  not  been  a  preconceived  purpose  of  judging  him 
unfavorably.  In  the  morning,  his  fii-st  walk  was  always  di- 
rected toward  the  convent  of  the  Armenian  Fathei-s,  in  the 
island  of  San  Lazzaro.     He  went  there  to  study  their  Ian- 

•  SflehiB"Lifein  IWlv." 
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guage;  and  these  good  monks  conceived  an  extreme  affec- 
tion for  him.  Afterward  he  would  cross  the  Laguna  going 
to  the  Lido,  where  his  stables  were.  He  was  accustomed  to 
ride  on  horseback  with  the  different  friends  who  chanced 
to  ari'ive  from  England:  such  as  Hobhouse,  Monk  Lewis, 
Rose,  Kinnaird,  Shelley,  and  more  particularly  still  with  Mr. 
Hoppner,  Consul-general  for  England  at  Venice,  a  man  of 
the  noblest  stamp,  much  beloved  by  Lord  Byi-on,  and  who, 
in  the  account  he  has  left  of  this  intercourse,  can  not  find 
words  adequate  for  expressing  all  he  wished  to  say  of  the 
charming  social  qualities  Lord  Byron  displayed  at  Venice. 
"I'eopk  have  no  idea,"  says  he,  "o/Xord  Byron's  grai/ety, vi- 
vacity, and  amiability."  He  followed  Italian  castoms,  went 
every  evening  to  the  theatre,  where  his  box  was  always  filled 
with  friends  and  acquaintances ;  and  after  that,  generally 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  or  night,  according  to  the 
then  custom  of  Venice,  in  the  most  distinguished  circles  of 
the  town,  principally  at  the  houses  of  Countess  Albruzzi  and 
Countess  Benzoni,  where'  he  was  not  only  welcome,  but  so 
much  liked,  that  these  salons  were  voted  dull  when  he  did 
not  appear.  Lastly,  his  social  qualities  and  amiability  gave 
so  much  pleasure  at  Venice,  and  the  inhabitants  were  so  de- 
sirous of  keeping  him  among  them,  that  his  departure  for 
Ravenna  actually  stirred  up  malice,  quite  foreign  to  the  usu- 
al simplicity  characterizing  Venetian  society.* 

The  friends  who  came  to  see  him  there, — ^Hobhouse,  Lewis, 
Kinnaird,  Shelley,Rose,  etc., — succeeded  each  other  at  short 
intervals,  and  their  arrivals  were  so  many  fetes  for  him.  But 
while  he  was  leading  this  sociable  life,  vulgar  tourists,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  getting  presented  to  him, 
took  their  revenge,  by  repeating  in  every  direction  fables 
they  had  gleaned  from  the  gondoliers  for  a  few  pence — viz., 
that  Lord  Byron  was  a  misanthrope  and  hated  his  country- 
men. Mr,  Hoppner,  who  was  an  ocular  witness  of  the  life 
which  Lord  Byron  led  at  Venice,  and  whose  testimony  is  so 
worthy  of  respect,  told  Moore  how  much  annoyance  Lord  By- 
ron endured  from  English  travellers,  bent  on  following  him 
everywhere,  eyeglass  in  hand,  staring  at  him  with  imperti- 
nence or  affectation  during  his  walks,  getting  into  his  palace 
under  some  pretext,  and  even  penetrating  into  his  bedroom. 
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" Thence,"  says  he,  "his  bitterness  toward  them.  The 
sentiments  he  has  expressed  in  a  note  tei-med  cynical,  as  well 
as  the  inisanthi-opical  expressions  to  be  found  in  his  first 
poems,  are  not  at  aU  his  natural  aentimenis." 

And  then  he  adds  that  he  is  very  certain  "  never  to  have 
met  with  in  his  lifetime  more  real  t/oodness  than  in  LordSy- 
ron."" 

Moore,  also,  is  indignant  at  all  these  perfidious  inven- 
tions ; — 

"Among  those  minor  misrepresentations,"  says  he,  "  of 
which  it  was  Lord  Byron's  fate  to  be  the  victim,  advantage 
was  at  this  time  taken  of  his  professed  distaste  to  the  En- 
glish, to  accuse  him  of  aets  of  inhospitality,  and  even  rude- 
ness, toward  some  of  his  feilow-countrymen.  How  far  differ- 
ent was  his  treatment  of  all  who  ever  visited  him,  many 
grateful  testimonies  might  be  collected  to  prove;  but  I  shall 
here  content  myself  with  selecting  a  few  extracts  from  an 
account  given  to  me  by  Mi-,  Joy,  of  a  visit  which,  in  company 
with  another  English  gentleman,  h'e  paid  to  the  noble  poet, 
during  the  snmmer  of  1817,  at  his  villa  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brenta.  After  mentioning  the  various  civilities  they  had  ex- 
perienced from  Lord  Byron ;  and,  among  others,  his  having 
requested  them  to  name  their  own  day  for  dining  with  him  : 
— '  We  availed  ourselves,'  says  Mr.  Joy, '  of  this  considerate 
courtesy  by  naming  the  day  fixed  for  our  return  to  Padua, 
when  our  route  would  lead  us  to  his  door ;  and  we  were  wel- 
comed with  all  the  cordiality  which  was  to  bo  expected  from 
so  friendly  an  invitation.  Such  traits  of  kindness  in  such  a 
man  deserve  to  be  recorded  on  account  of  the  numerous  slan- 
ders heaped  upon  him  by  some  of  the  tribes  of  tourists,  who 
resented,  as  a  persona]  afiront,his  i-esolution  to  avoid  their 
impertinent  inroads  upon  his  retirement. 

"  '  So  far  from  any  appearance  of  indiscriminate  aversion 
to  his  countrymen,  his  inquiries  about  his  friends  in  England 
were  most  anxious  and  particular. 

"  'After  regaling  us  with  an  excellent  dinner  {in  which, 
by-tbft-by,  a  very  English  joint  of  roast-beef  showed  that  he 
did  not  extend  his  antipathies  to  all  John  Bullisms),  he  took 
us  in  his  carriage  some  miles  on  our  route  toward  Padua, 
after  apologizing  to  my  fellow-traveller  for  the  separation,  on 
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the  score  of  his  anxiety  to  hear  all  he  could  of  his  friends  in 
England:  and  I  quitted  him  with  a  conSrmed  impression  of 
the  strong  ardor  and  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  those  hy 
whom  he  did  not  fancy  himself  slighted  or  ill-treated  1' " 

It  has  been  seen  elsewhere*  that  Mr.  Kose,  speaking  of 
Lord  Byron's  sociable  temper  at  Venice,  said  Ids  presmice  suf- 
ficed to  diffuse  joy  andgayety  in  the  salons  he  frequented." 

When  any  worthy  persons  among  his  countrymen  arrived, 
his  house,  his  time,  his  purse  were  at  their  service. 

For  further  proo^  let  people  only  read  the  detaDa  Captain 
Basil  Hall  gave  Murray  of  his  intercoui-se  with  Byron. 

"His  witty, dever  conversation"  saya  Shelley, who  visited 
him  at  Venice  in  181 7, "  enlivened  our  winter  nights  ami  taught 
me  to  know  my  own  soul.  Day  dawned  up<m  us,  ere  we  per- 
ceived with  surprise  that  we  were  still  listening  to  him." 

When  he  went  from  Venice  to  Romagna,  he  passed  by  Pei^ 
rara.  But  though  eager  to  arrive  where  his  heart  summon- 
ed him,  he  did  not  fail  delivering  the  letters  of  introduction 
given  him  by  friends.  At  Ferrara  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  noble  family,  and  went  into  society  there,  speaking  of  it 
afterward  in  the  most  flattering  manner.f 

At  Ravenna,  he  frequented  all  the  salons  where  he  was  in- 
troduced ;  and  at  the  request  of  Count  G ,  became  the 

cavaliere  servente  of  the  young  countess.  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  he  accompanied  her  to  assemblies  or 
theatres,  or  spent  his  evenings  in  her  family  circle.  At  Pisa, 
lie  held  aloof  from  the  world,  because  his  friends,  the  Gam- 
bas,  who  had  taken  refuge  there  in  consequence  of  the  trou- 
bles and  political  enmities  existing  in  Romagna,  did  not  wish 
to  mix  in  society.  But  he  passed  all  his  evenings  regularly 
with  them,  either  at  their  house,  or  sometimes  dispensing  hos- 
pitality at  home  with  the  greatest  afiability  and  kindness. 

"  I  believe  I  can  not  give  a  better  proof  of  the  sociability 
of  Lord  Byron's  disposition,"  says  Medwin, "  than  by  speak- 
ing of  the  gayety  that  prevailed  at  hia  Wednesday  dinner- 
parties at  Pisa.  His  table,  when  alone,  was  more  than  fru- 
gal ;  but  on  these  occasions,  every  sort  of  wine,  and  all  the 
delicacies  of  the  season,  were  served  up  in  grand  display, 
worthy  of  the  best  houses.     I  never  knew  any  one  who  did 

*  S(^e  chuptf r  on  "  CJa.-cly  nnd  Melnncholv."  f  See  bis  "Life  in  Italy." 
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the  honoi-s  of  his  house  with  greater  affability  and  hospitali- 
ty than  Lord  Byron. 

"The  vivacity  of  his  wit,  the  warmth  of  his  eloquence,  are 
things  not  to  be  expressed.  Could  we  forget  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  or  his  gesture,  adding  charm  to  all  he  said  ?"* 

At  Pisa  he  generally  received  in  the  morning  ail  those 
who  wished  to  see  him,  and  among  others  several  of  his 
countrymen,  mostly  acquaintances  or  friends  of  Shelley,  who 
also  went  to  see  him  every  day.  In  the  afternoon  ho  rode 
out  on  horseback,  still  followed  by  his  countrymeu,  and  by 
the  young  Count  Gamba;  amusing  himself  with  them  till 
evening  came,  in  shooting  exercises  or  in  long  excursions. 
We  have  already  said  how  he  employed  his  evenings.  In 
fact,  he  was  so  seldom  alone  that  people  could  not  understand 
how  he  found  time  for  writing.  He  did  find  it,  however,  and 
without  subtracting  from  social  intercourse.  Nor  was  it 
solely  because  he  composed  so  rapidly,  but  likewise  because 
he  gave  to  occupation  the  hours  that  young  men  are  wont  to 
pass  in  idle,  not  to  say  vicious,  amusements.  When  he  went 
from  Pisa  to  a  villa  situated  on  the  hills  that  overlook  Leg- 
horn and  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  pass  the  great  heats 
of  summer  there,  an  American  painter,  Mr.  West,  who  had 
been  commissioned  by  an  American  society,  requested  him  to 
ait  for  his  picture.  Lord  Byron  could  not  give  him  much 
time,  and  the  portrait  was  not  successful  But  Mr.  West, 
who,  if  not  a  good  artist,  possessed  a  just  and  cultivated  mind, 
drew  a  picture  of  his  moral  character  as  true  as  it  was  flat- 
tering,— his  pen  doing  him  better  service  than  his  brush : — 

"I  returned  to  Leghorn,"  says  he,  "hardly  able  to  per- 
suade myself  that  this  was  the  proud  misanthrope  whose 
character  had  ever  appeared  shrouded  in  gloom  and  mystery. 
For  I  never  remember  having  met  with  gentler,  more  attractive 
manners  in  my  life.  When  I  told  him  the  idea  I  had  pre- 
viously formed,  what  I  had  thought  about  him,  he  was  ex- 
tremely amused,  laughed  a  great  deal,  and  said, '  Don't  you 
find  that  I  am  like  every  body  else  ?'  " 

But  Mr.  Rogers  thought  him  better  than  every  body  else, 
for  he  says : — 

"From  all  I  had  observed,  I  left  him  under  the  ii 
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that  he  possessedan  excellent  heart,  which  liad  been  <:ompUte- 
ly  misunderstood,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  mobility  and  ap- 
parent hkeness  of  manner.  Indeed  he  took  a  capricious 
pleasare  in  bringing  out  this  contrast  between  himself  and 
others." 

On  quitting  Pisa  he  went  to  Genoa,  and  there  produced  the 
same  impression  on  all  who  saw  him  until  he  left  for  Greece. 

At  this  last  stage  of  his  life,  the  testimonies  as  to  his  ami- 
able, genial  nature  are  bo  unanimous,  from  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rival to  the  day  of  his  death,  that  we  can  not  refrain  from 
quoting  the  language  used  by  some  of  those  who  saw  him 
then. 

"  When  I  was  presented  to  him,"  writes  Mr,  T) to  Colo- 
nel Stanhope,  "  I  was  particularly  struck  with  his  extremely 
graceful  and  affable  manners,  so  opposite  to  what  I  had  ex- 
pected from  the  reputation  given  him,  and  whicJi  paintediini 
as  morose,  gloomy,  almost  ct/nicaV* 

"  I  took  leave  of  him,"  writes  Mr.  Finlay,  who  was  present- 
ed to  Lord  Byron  at  Cephalonia,  "  quite  enchanted,  charmed 
to  find  a  great  man  so  agreeable"! 

Colonel  Stanhope,  afterward  Lord  Harrington,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Greece  by  the  committee,  and  who  only  knew 
Lord  Byron  a  few  montlis  before  his  death,  notwithstanding 
great  discrepancies  of  idea  and  character,  says  frankly,  that 
with  regard  to  social  relations,  no  one  could  ever  have  been  so 
agreeable;  that  there  was  no  pedantry  or  affectation  about 
him,but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  like  a  child  for  simplici- 
ty and  joyousness. 

"  In  the  evening  all  the  English,  who  had  not,  like  Colo- 
nel Stanhope,  turned  Odyssean,  assembled  at  his  house,  and 
till  late  at  night  enjoyed  the  charm  of  his  conversation. 
His  character  so  much  differed  from  what  I  had  been  induced 
to  imagine  from  the  relations  of  travellers,  that  either  their 
reports  must  have  been  inaccurate,  or  his  character  must 
have  totally  changed  after  hia  departure  from  Genoa.  It 
would  be  difiicult,  indeed  impossible,  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  pleasure  his  conversation  afforded.  Among  his  works 
that  which  may  perhapa  be  more  particularly  regarded  as 
exhibiting  the  mirror  of  his  conversation,  and  the  spirit  which 

•  Appendix  to  Parn-'s  work.  f  Ibkl.  p,  210. 
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animated  it,  is  'Don  Juan.'     The  following  lines  from  Shak- 
speare  seem  as  if  prophetically  written  for  him ; — 

"  '  Biron  they  call  him  ;  Ijut  a,  merrier  nian, 
WiUim  tlio  limits  of  becoming  niirtli, 
I  novor  spaot  an  liour's  talk  witlial : 
Hia  eye  tiegets  occasion  for  Ma  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  iotb  cateh, 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jesti 
While  hie  fair  tongue  (conceit's  expositor) 
JJeliTers  in  BBch  apt  and  gracioua  worde, 
That  agod  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales, 
And  younger,  hearing,  are  quite  ravished ; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse.'" 

Millingen  says : — 

"  His  wonderful  mnemonic  faculties,  the  rich  and  varied 
store  with  which  he  had  furnished  his  mind,  his  lively,  liril- 
liant,  and  ever-busy  imagination,  his  deep  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  owing  to  his  sagacious  penetration,  and  the  ad- 
vantageous position  in  which,  through  his  birth  and  other 
circumstances,  he  had  been  placed,  conjoined  to  the  highly 
mercurial  powers  of  his  wit,  rendered  his  conversation  pecul- 
iarly interesting ;  enhanced,  too,  as  it  was  by  the  charm  of 
his  fascinating  manners.  Far  from  being  the  sarly,  taciturn 
misanthrope  generally  imagined,  I  always  found  him  dwell- 
ing on  the  lightest  and  merriest  subjects ;  careiiilly  shunning 
discnssions  and  whatever  might  give  rise  to  unpleasing  re- 
flections. Almost  every  word  with  h^m  was  a  jest ;  and  ho 
possessed  the  talent  of  passing  from  subject  to  subject  with 
a  lightness,  an  ease,  and  a  grace,  that  could  with  difficulty 
be  matched.  Communicative  to  a  degree  that  astonifihed 
us,  and  might  not  nnfrequently  be  termed  indiscretion,  he 
related  anecdotes  of  himself  and  his  friends  which  he  might 
as  well  have  kept  secret." 

Several  persons,  influenced  by  the  stories  circnlated  against 
Lord  Byron,  asked  Dr.  Kennedy  whether  his  manners  and 
exterior  did  not  give  the  idea  of  a  demon  incarnate.  "  Quite 
the  contrary,"  replied  Kennedy, "  his  appearance  and  man- 
ners give  tkeidea  of  a  man  with  an  excellent  heart,  both  benev- 
olent and  feeling,  andhe  has  an  amiaile,  sympathetic  physiog- 
nomy. The  impression  he  made  on  me  was  that  of  a  man 
of  refined  politeness  and  great  aflability,  united  to  much  gay- 
oty,  vivacity,  and  benevolence.     His  cordial  affability  even 
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went  so  far  that  one  was  often  obliged  to  recall  his  rank  and 
fame,  in  order  not  to  be  involuntarily  led  away  by  his  man- 
ner into  too  great  familiarity  with  him."* 

A  short  time  after  Lord  Byi-on's  death,  one  of  the  first 
'"  1  reviews  published  an  article  on  him  entitled  "Per- 
,1  Character  of  Lord  Byron,"  It  was  written  by  a  pei-- 
sonago  who  had  had  several  occasions,  during  Lord  Byi'on'a 
last  sojourn  in  Greece,  of  observing  his  habits,  feolbgs  and 
opinions.  Though  often  jealous  of  Lord  Byron's  influence 
in  the  country,  nevertheless  when  he  could  get  rid  of  these 
bad  feelings,  he  expressed  himself  with  tolerable  justice  ;— 

"  Lord  Byron's  demeanor,"  saya  he, "  was  perhaps  the  most 
affable  and  courteous  I  ever  met  with." 

When  he  was  in  a  good  humor,  and  desirous  to  be  on  fair 
terms  with  any  one,  there  was  a  great  charm,  an  irresistible 
fascination  in  his  manner.  Though  very  gentle,  it  was  al- 
ways gay,  with  an  air  of  great  frankness  and  generosity, 
qualities  most  real  in  him.  "Lord  Byron,"  he  adds,  "was 
known  for  a  sort  of  poetic  misanthrope;  but  that  existed 
much  more  in  public  imagination  than  in  reality.  He  liked 
society,  and  was  extremely  kind  and  amiable,  when  calm. 
Instead  of  being  gloomy,  ho  was,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  very 
gay  disposition,  and  was  fond  of  jesting;  it  even  amused  him 
to  witness  comic  scenes,  such  as  quarrels  between  vulgar  buf- 
foons, to  make  them  drink,  or  lead  them  on  in  any  other  way 
to  show  their  drolleries.  In  his  writings,  certainly,  he  loved 
to  paint  a  character  more  or  less  the  work  of  his  imagination, 
and  which  therefore  was  assigned  to  himself  by  public  opin- 
ion: that  is,  a  proud,  haughty  being,  despising  all  men,  and 
disgusted  with  the  human  species.  His  liking  for  bandits 
and  pirates  may  have  sprung  from -some  tendencies  of  his 
nature,  some  circumstances  in  his  life ;  Imt  there  was  not  the 
sfnallest  resemblance  between  the  poet  and  the  corsair.  Lord 
Byron's  heart  was  ftill  of  kindness  and  generosity,  he  took 
pride  in  splendid  acts  of  beneficence :  to  change  the  position 
of  some  among  his  fellow-men,  and  make  them  exchange 
misery  for  unexpected  good  fortune,  was  for  him  the  dearest 
exercise  of  his  faculties.  No  one  ever  sympathized  more 
deeply  with  the  joys  he  could  create," 

*  See  Keimeily. 
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The  same  biographer  remarks  that  one  great  error  of  Lord 
Byron's  youth  was  to  connt  upon  gi-atitude  and  devotedness 
proportionate  to  his  own,  and  that  most  of  his  accusations 
against  human  nature  originated  with  this  mistake.  And 
then  he  adds : — 

"  But  Ms  sentiments,  in  aceoi-dance  with  his  nature,  far 
from  obeying  the  false  direction  his  prejudices  and  erroneous 
opinions  would  have  given,  always  made  him,  on  the  contraiy, 
love  his  fellow-men  with  a  wai'mth  that  quite  excluded  mis- 
anthropy. Still  this  natural  ardor  rendered  him  extremely 
sensitive  to  neglect  from  those  he  loved,  especially  in  early 
youth,  when  he  was  led  by  the  fault  of  an  individual  to 
generalize  blame  against  mankind,  lie  relates  somewhere, 
with  merited  contempt,  that  one  of  his  friends  would  accom- 
pany a  female  relative  to  her  milliner,  instead  of  coming  to 
take  leave  of  him  when  he  was  about  to  leave  England  for  a 
long  time.  The  truth  is  that  no  one  ever  loved  his  neighbor 
as  much  as  Lori  Syron.  Sympathy,  respect,  affection,  at- 
tention, were  perpetual  wants  with  him.  He  was  really  dis- 
gusted and  sad  when  they  failed  him.  But  then  he  did  not 
reason  much,  he  only  felt  like  a  poet.  It  was  bis  business  to 
feed  all  these  discontents,  for  the  public  likes  nothing  so 
much  in  poetry  as  disdain,  contempt,  derision,  indignation, 
and  particularly  a  kind  of  proud  mockery,  which  forms  the 
line  of  transition  from  or  distinguishes  a  disordered  state  of 
imagination  from  madness.  Consequently,  seeing  tliat  this 
sort  of  tone  pleased  the  public,  when  ho  began  to  write  again 
he  encouraged  that  style,  his  first  care  being  to  collect,  like 
Jupiter,  the  darkest  clouds." 

The  same  biographer  also  tries  to  insinuate  that  the  ro- 
mantic interest  excited  by  a  handsome  young  man,  full  of 
melancholy  and  mystery,  may  have  influenced  Lord  Byron's 
choice  of  heroes  in  his  early  poems;  for,  says  he,  it  is  not 
every  one  who  canbe  weary  of  the  most  exquisite  enjoyments 
of  society,  and  to  be  thus  sated  a  man  must  haye  been  great- 
ly prized  by  beauty  and  wealth.  These  reflections  and  ex- 
planations are  arbitrary,  and  not  impartial.  But  even  if  Lord 
Byron,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  did  borrow  ideas  and  sen- 
timents not  really  his,  by  way  of  producing  poetic  effect,  we 
must  nevertheless  acknowledge  that,  even  in  this  order  of 
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sentiments,  part  still  wei-e  genuine  and  real.  Like  all  young 
men,  Lord  Byron  had.  entered  the  world  armed  with,  the  no- 
tions preceptors  deem  it  necessary  to  inculcate  on  theii-  dis- 
ciples regarding  generosity,  disinterestedness,  liberty,  honor, 
patriotism,  etc.  When  he  saw  that  almost  all  he  had  thus 
been  taught  was  mere  illusion,  a  theme  for  declamation,  and 
that. people  in  the  world  very  rarely  act  on  such. principles; 
then,  no  douht,  with  his  exquisite  sensibility,  and  elevated 
standard  of  ideal,  he  must  have  felt  himself  more  disgusted 
than  any  one  else,  and  must  have  believed  he  had  a  right  to 
despise  the  human  race.  Especially  would  this  have  been 
the  case  after  he  had  personally  suffered  from  cruel  satire,  from 
the  conduct  of  his  relative  and  guardian,  Lord  Carlisle,  from 
the  lightness  of  a  few  women,  and  the  inkewarmness  of  some 
few  friends.  But,  while  owing  to  this  fault  in  education, 
many  young  men  subjected  to  like  trials  become  sensualists, 
and  Others,  convinced  of  the  falsities  that  have  been  incul- 
cated on  them,  conclude  there  is  no  better  system  of  morality 
than  to  seek  after  place,  power,  and  profit,  and  become  volun- 
tary instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  world's  oppressors,  Lord 
Byron's  sou!  revolted  at  it.  Too  noble  by  nature  to  stoop, 
and  confiding  also  in  his  genius,  he  became  a  poet  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  misanthropy  in  his  mind,  but  that  could  never 
i-each  unto  his  heart,  that  never  modified  his  amiability  in 
society,  and  which  at  a  later  period,  when  experience  of  life 
made  him  refiect  more  on  the  nature  of  his  own  sentiments 
and  the  weakness  of  humanity,  became  transformed  into  a 
sweet  philosophy,  full  of  indulgence  for  every  human  defect. 
This  generous  disposition  is  to  be  found  at  the  base  of  all 
his  poems  written  in  Italy, 

Another  reproach  brought  against  Lord  Byron  is  that  he 
did  not  paint  the  good  side  of  human  nature.  People  show- 
ed as  much  indignation  at  this  as  if  he  had  betrayed  some 
secret,  or  calumniated  some  innocent  person.  A  wondrous 
susceptibility,  assuredly,  with  regard  to  the  imperfections  of 
our  common  nature,  as  tardy  as  strange.  One  would  think, 
in  reading  the  reproaches  addressed  to  Lord  Byron,  that 
those  who  made  them  had  quite  forgotten  how,  from  all 
time  and  in  all  languages,  since  man  commented  on  man,  our 
poor  human  nature  has  not  generally  been  treated  with  much 
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respect.  Putting  to  one  eide  moralists,  and  still  more  pes- 
simists, have  not  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  all  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  used  the  most  mortifying  language  concerning 
the  perversity  and  corruption  of  our  species  f  As  regards 
complaints  and  avowals  humiliating  for  our  nature,  could 
there  be  any  more  eloquent  than  those  of  St.  Augustine  ? 
Did  not  Pascal  almost  wish  man  to  understand  that  he  is 
an  incomprehmMble  monster  f  Lord  Byron  would  not  have 
called  man  a  monster;  but  shocked  at  his  pride  he  would 
willingly  have  said  with  Pascal,  "  If  he  raises  himself,  I  will 
lower  him;  if  he  ahnses  himself,  I  will  raise  him  up."  In 
his  drama  of  "  Cain,"  where  Lucifer  is  conducting  Cain 
through  space  and  worlds,  "  Where  is  eaith  7"  asks  Cain. 
"  'Tis  now  beyond  thee,  less  in  the  universe  than  thou  in 
it,"  answers  Lucifer.  Byron  always  wished  to  make  man 
feel  his  littleness.  It  is  true  that,  while  saying  the  same 
thing,  a  notable  difference  exists  Taetween  Lord  Byron's 
thought  and  that  of  great  Christian  souls,  who  humble 
man  in  order  to  make  him  see  that  his  sole  hope  is  in  su- 
pernatural power.  Lord  Byron  follows  the  same  road,  but 
his  starting-point  and  his  goal  are  not  the  same.  When 
Lord  Byron  humbles  man,  it  proceeds  from  a  soui-felt  want 
of  truth  and  justice.  He  sought  truth  by  a  natural  law  of 
his  mind,  expressed  it  unflinchingly,  and  thus  yielded  a  pleas- 
ure to  his  heart  and  understanding.  But  if  the  impulse  that 
sometimes  provoked  his  severe  or  contemptuous  words  was 
not  the  sublime  one  of  Christian  orthodoxy,  that  sees  no 
remedy  for  human  depravity  save  in  God  alone,  it  was  Still 
farther  off  from  belonging  to  the  school  of  the  pessimists, 
of  La  Eochefoucault  in  particular,  who,  content  with  assert- 
ing evil,  neither  saw  nor  sought  for  a  remedy  anywhere. 
Lord  Byron  never  despaired  of  mankind.  In  early  youth, 
especially,  he  thought, — not  like  a  TJtopist,  or  even  a  poet, 
but  like  a  sensible,  humane,  generous  man,  who  deems  that 
many  of  the  evils  that  afflict  his  species,  moraljy  and  phys- 
ically, might  be  alleviated  by  better  laws,  under  whose  in- 
fluence more  goodness,  sincerity,  and  real  virtue  might  be 
substituted  for  the  hypocrisy  and  other  vices  that  now  de- 
prave our  nature.  Lord  Byron  saw  in  many  vices  and  lit- 
tlenesses the  work  of  man  rather  than  of  nature.     It  was  man 
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corrupted  by  society,  rather  than  by  nature,  that  he  con- 
demned. 

If  religious  hopes  did  not  furnish  him  ■with  an  escape  from 
the  cruel  sentence,  philosophical  hopes  saved  him  from  being 
overwhelmed  by  it.  Was  that  an  error  ? — an  illusion  ?  In 
any  case,  it  was  a  noble  one ;  sufficient  to  raise  up  an  inaur- 
monntable  barrier  between  him  and  La  Rochefoucault.  For 
a  time,  it  is  true,  in  his  first  youth,  he  also  seemed  to  be  un- 
der the  prestige  La  Eochefoucault  exei-cised  over  so  many 
minds,  through  his  "  Maxims."  The  elegant  manner  in  which 
they  were  written,  the  clever  tone  of  observation  they  dis- 
played, boldly  laying  down  the  result  in  the  shape  of  axioms, 
was  well  calculated  to  lead  a  youthful  mind  astray,  and  make 
a  relative  appeai-  au  absolute  truth.  For  a  while.  Lord  By- 
ron also  seemed  to  confound  the  self-love  that  merges  into 
real  hateful  egotism,  with  that  which  constitutes  the  princi- 
ple of  life,  and  which,  under  the  influence  of  heart  and  intelli- 
gence, claims  the  high  name  of  virtue.  He  seemed  to  doubt 
of  many  things,  and  to  be  uneasy  at  the  best  impulses  of  his 
heart.  We  may  remember  that  he  accused  himself  of  selfish- 
ness, because  he  took  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  amiable  vk- 
tues.  But  then  that  was  only  the  passing  error  of  a  youth- 
ful mind,  filled  with  an  ideal  of  excellence  too  high  for  real- 
ity, and  therefore  coming  into  i-ude  contact  with  deceptions 
and  sorrows.  In  those  days,  recaHing  the  fine  pictures  of 
life  and  mankind  that  had  been  presented  to  him  as  realities, 
especially  at  his  first  onset,  and  perceiving  bow  different 
things  actually  w^ei-e,  seeing  men  pursue  their  fellow-men,  and 
ascribe  vices  to  the  good  and  virtues  to  the  bad,  not  even 
finding  in  his  Iriends  the  qualities  that  distinguished  his  own 
heart,  indignant  at  seeing  so  many  persons  sought  after  for 
their  attractions,  despite  the  vices  that  defaced  them,  his 
soul  revolted  at  the  sight — saddened  too — and  he  exclaimed, 
sorrowfully,  in  his  memoranda :— "  Fes,  ia  Jtochefai^eavit  is 
light." 

An  illusion  might  find  place  in  Lord  Byi-on's  mind,  but  it 
could  not  last ;  and  if  people  will  read  with  attention  what 
he  has  written,  they  will  soon  understand  the  great  diffei-- 
ence  existing  between  him  and  the  author  of  the  "  Maxims." 
Without  even  speaking  of  that  which  separates  prose  from 
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poetry,  an  axiom  from  a  hasty  expression,  grave  from  gay, 
maxims  from  satire,  the  difference  is  still  enormous.  Lord 
Byron  had  not  received  from  nature,  any  more  than  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  Maxims,"  the  gift  of  seeing  things  in  a  roseate 
hue.  On  the  contrary,  from  his  hahit  of  profound  observation, 
he  too  often  saw  them  enveloped  in  sombre  colors.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  had  received  such  a  great  gift  of  perspi- 
cacity and  exactness  that  things  false  and  fictitious  could  no 
more  resist  his  glance  than  fog  can  resist  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
La  Rochefoucault  is  certainly  an  admirable  painter,  but  he  nev- 
er takes  a  likeness  otherwise  than  by  profile.  Just  as  oar  sat- 
ellite turns  roand  our  planet,  only  showing  us  its  volcanoes  and 
calcined  summits,  and  leaving  us  in  ignorance  of  the  other 
side ;  just  so  did  La  Rochefoucault  turn  around  human  nature. 
It  only  showed  him  one  side, — the  most  barren  and  most  un- 
healthy, and  that  alone  didhe  describe.  Still,  his  description  is 
made  with  such  art  and  nicety,  and  has  so  much  charm  about 
it,  that  it  appears  eorreet  at  first  siglit,  and,  indeed,  so  it  is 
relatively ;  but,  nevertheless,  by  dint  of  omission  and  gener- 
alization, it  is  false,  since  it  would  fain  impose  a  part  upon  us 
for  the  whole.  In  his  voyage  of  exploration  through  the 
windings  of  the  human  heart  the  author  of  the  "  Maxima  " 
stops  midway,  and  comes  back  over  the  same  ground.  It 
would  appear  as  if  his  mind  lacked  strength  to  go  througli 
more  than  half  the  circle  of  truth.  But  Lord  Byron,  through 
the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  his  faculties,  after  having  pene- 
trated into  the  dark  i-egions  where  only  evil  is  perceived, 
and  gone  through  the  whole  circle,  raised  himself  up  into 
that  pure,  serene  atmosphere  where  goodness  and  virtue  in- 
habit, and  he  also  could  say,  with  Dante,  coming  out  of  the 
last  infernal  circle, — 

"Alfin  tomammo  a  riveder  le  etelle." 

La  Rochefoucault  always  rails  against  mankind,  without 
ever  finding  out  any  good.  Lord  Byron,  on  the  contrary, 
sees  both  good  and  evil.  He  points  out  the  latter,  often  sad- 
ly, and  sometimes  with  light  jests ;  but  he  is  always  happy 
to  acknowledge  seriously  the  existence  of  good,  and  to  pro- 
claim that,  despite  all  hi nderances,  beautiful  souls  do  exist, 
praeticing  all  kinds  of  virtue  ;  thus  proving  that,  however 
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rare,  virtne  to  him  is  still  a  reality,  and  no  illusion.  If,  in 
his  barlesque,  satirical  poems,  wishing  especially  to  stigmatize 
vice  in  high  quarters,  he  has  painted  wicked  women  and 
queens  (Catherine  and  Elizabeth),  did  he  not  likewise  refresh 
our  souls  with  the  enchanting  portraits  of  Angiolina  (the 
wife  of  Faliero),  and  of  Josephine  (the  wife  of  Werner).  If 
he  made  merry  at  the  expense  of  eoqnettish,  weak,  hypocrit- 
ical women  (like  Adeline,  for  instance),  has  he  not  consoled 
us  by  painting,  in  far  greater  number,  angels  of  loving  de- 
votedness,  like  Myrrha,  Adah,  Medora,  Haid^e,  and  in  gener- 
al all  his  delightful  female  creations  ?  Are  not  all  his  heroes 
even,  more  or  less,  constant,  devoted,  ready  to  sacrifice  ev- 
ery thing  to  the  sincerity  of  their  feelings — devoted  love, 
cfontinued  even  in  the  heart  of  Cain  toward  his  Adah  ?  In 
"  Heaven  and  Earth  "  the  angels  gave  up  celestial  happiness, 
and  exposed  themselves  to  every  evil,  in  order  not  to  aban- 
don those  who  loved  them.  Don  Juan  himself  loved  unself- 
ishly. Bitter  remembrances,  reflections  arising  from  the 
conduct  of  friends,  made  him,  it  is  true^  doubt  the  existence 
of  friendship,  generalize,  blame  sometimes,  and  write  those 
fine  stanzas  in  the  fourteenth  canto  of  "  Don  Juan :" — 

"  Withont  a  friend,  what  were  humanity, 

To  hunt  our  errors  up  with  &  good  grace? 
Consoling  u9  with— 'Would  yon  had  thought  twice! 
Ah!  if  you  had  but  follow'd  m-j  advice !' 


"O  Job!  you  had  two  friends:  one's  quite  enough, 
Especially  when  we  are  ill  at  ease ; 

They're  but  bad  pilots  when  the  woatber's  rouRh, 
Doctors  less  famous  for  their  cures  than  fees. 

Let  no  man  grumble  nheo  his  friends  fall  off. 
As  they  will  do  like  leaves  at  the  first  hreeie : 

Go  to  the  coffee-liouse,  and  take  another. 


"  But  this  is  not  my  maxim ;  had  it  been. 

Some  haart-Bches  had  been  spared  me ;  yet  I  ci 

I  would  not  be  a  tortoise  in  his  screen 

Of  Btuhborn  shell,  which  wayes  and  weather  w 

Tis  better  on  the  whole  to  have  felt  and  seen 
That  which  humanity  may  hear,  or  bear  not; 

Twill  teacb  discernment  to  the  sensidve. 
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"  Of  all  the  horrid,  hideous  notes  of  woe, 

Sadder  tban  owl-Bongs  or  the  midaight  hlast, 

Is  fhat  portentous  phrase,  '  I  tflld  yon  so,' 

Utter'd  by  friends,  those  prophets  of  the  past, 

Who,  'atead  of  sayEng  what  you  now  ehoukl  do. 
Own  they  foresaw  that  j'ou  would  fall  at  lust, 

And  Polace  your  slight  lapse  'gainst  '  fio?iiu  nwr&?, ' 

With  a  long  inemorandum  of  old  stories." 

On  looking  into  hia  own  heart,  Lord  Byron  no  longer  doubt- 
ed the  existence  of  sincere  friendships,  devoid  of  all  ironical 
selfishness,  since  he  wrote  that  forty-ninth  stanza,  where  he 
says  that  such  is  not  his  maxim,  or  his  heart  wonld  have  had 
less  to  Bufier, 

Did  he  not  make  love  of  country  incarnate  in  that  admi- 
rable type  {the  yonng  Vmetian  Fbscari) ;  too  fine  a  type,  per- 
haps, though  historical,  to  be  understood  by  every  one.  And 
did  he  not,  through  other  types,  equally  prove  hia  belief  in 
all  the  noblest,  most  virtuous  sentiments  of  our  soul?  In  fine, 
if  he  recognized  littleness  in  man,  he  recognized  greatness  like- 
wise. All  his  writings,  as  well  as  his  conduct  through  life, 
belied  continuously  and  broadly  a  few  poetical  expressions 
and  mystifications  whicji  drew  down  upon  him,  in  common 
with  other  calumnies,  that  of  having  unjustly  accused  hu- 
manity. As  to  the  misanthropy  of  his  early  youth,  it  was  of 
so  slight  a  nature  that  it  only  passed  through  his  mind,  and 
occasionally  rested  on  his  pen ;  but  it  always  evaporated  in 
words,  and  especially  in  his  verses.  For  his  life  and  actions 
ever  showed  that  such  a  sentiment  was  foreign  to  his  nature. 

And  since  its  attacks*  always  took  place  under  the  press- 
ure of  some  great  injustice,  some  excess  of  suffering  imposed 
by  the  strong  on  the  weak  and  inoffensive,  we  must  also  add 
that  there  was  in  this  pretended  misanthropy  more  real 
goodness  and  humanity  than  in  all  the  elegies,  songs,  medita- 
tions, Messenian  odes,  etc,  of  all  those  who  blamed  him. 

Having  studied  Lord  Byron  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  in  his 
relations  with  society,  and  in  hia  lovo  of  solitude,  we  have 
seen  him  alternately  placed  in  contact  with  others,  and  then 
more  directly  with  himself;  now  correcting  the  inconven- 
iences that  fiow  from  solitude,  by  seeking  the  amusements  of 
*  See  chapter  on  "  Helanchoty." 
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youth  and  society,  and  then  making  solitary  meditation  fol- 
low on  the  useful  field  of  observation  sought  in  the  world, 
and  thus  he  drew  profit  from  both,  without  ever  suffering 
himself  to  be  exclusively  engrossed  by  one  or  the  other. 
The  enervating  atmosphere  of  drawing-i-ooms  remained  in- 
nocuous for  him  ;  he  came  out  from  them  with  a  mind  as  virile 
and  independent  as  if  he  had  never  breathed  it,  keeping  all 
his  ideas  strong  and  bold,  just  and  humane,  as  they  were  be- 
fore. But  the  consequences  of  this  rare  equilibrium,  which 
he  was  enabled  to  maintain  between  a  worldly  and  a  solitary 
life,  were  very  great,  as  regarded  his  fame,  if  not  his  happi- 
ness ;  for  he  gained  thereby  an  experience  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  quite  wondei-ful,  at  an  age  when  the  first 
pages  of  the  Book  of  Life  have  in  general  scarcely  been  read, 
so  that,  in  perusing  his  writings,  one  might  imagine  that  he 
had  already  gone  through  a  long  career.  Lastly,  as  after- 
ward not  the  least  trace  of  this  pretended  misanthropy  re- 
mained, he  might  have  repeated  what  Bemardin  de  Saint 
Pierre  said  of  a  certain  melancholy  that  we  are  scarcely  ever 
free  from  in  youth,  and  which  was  compared,  in  his  presence, 
to  the  small-pox : — "  I  also  have  had  that  malady,  but  it  left 
no  traces  behind  it." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

LORD   BYRON 'S  PBIDB. 


,  Among  Lord  Byron's  biographers,  we  remark  some  who 
doubtless  believed  it  useless  to  count  on  success,  if  their  work 
did  not  contain  a  large  tribute  to  human  wickedness,  and 
who,  seeing  it  nevertheless  impossible  to  accuse  Lord  Byron 
of  any  vice  emanating  from  heart  or  soul,  gave  themselves 
the  pleasure  of  imagining  a  host  of  defects.  Besides  the 
faults  produced  by  impetuosity  and  irritability  of  temper, — 
those  we  have  jwst  explained, — they  dwell  on  I  know  not 
what  exaggerated  esteem  of  himself,  and  immoderate  desire 
of  esteem  from  others,  so  as  to  insinuate  that  Lord  Byron 
was  a  prey  to  pride,  ambition,  a"nd  even  vanity. 

Though  all  we  have  remarked  in  a  general  way,  with  "re- 
gard to  his  modesty,  might  he  considered  a  sufficient  re- 
sponse to  these  accusations,  we  are  willing  to  take  up  the 
theme  again  and  examine  more  particularly  all  these  forms 
of  self-love. 

To  assert  that  Lord  Byron  was  not  at  all  proud,  might 
cause  surprise,  so  much  has  been  said  of  his  pride  confound- 
ing the  man  with  the  poet,  and  the  poet  with  the  heroes  of 
his  creation.  But  assuredly  those  who  would  feel  surprise 
could  not  have  known  him  or  studied  his  character. 

Pride  is  easily  recognized  by  a  thousand  traits.  It  is  one 
of  those  serious  maladies  of  soul,  whose  external  symptoms 
can  no  more  be  hidden  from  moral  psychologists  than  the 
symptoms  of  serious  physical  infirmities  can  be  hidden  from 
physiologists.  Now,  what  says  the  moralist  of  the  proud 
man?  ITiat  he  never  listens  to  the  counsels  of  friendship ; 
that  every  reproach  irritates  him ;  that  a  proud  man  can  not 
'  e  grateful,  because  the  burden  is  too  great  for  bim  ;  that  he 
5,  makes  excuses,  or  acknowledges  his  faults,  or 
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that  he  is  to  blame ;  that  he  is  extremely  reserved  and  proud 
in  the  habits  of  social  life ;  that  he  is  envious  of  the  goods 
enjoyed  by  others,  deeming  them  so  much  subtracted  from 
his  own  merits;  that  hatred  toward  his  rivals  fills  his  heart; 
finally,  that,  satisfied  with  himself  almost  to  idolatry,  he  is 
incapable  of  any  moral  improvement. 

Now,  let  it  be  said  in  all  sincerity,  what  analogy  can  there 
be  between  the  proud  man  and  Lord  Byron  ?  By  his  words, 
his  actions,  and  the  testimony  of  all  those  who  approached 
him,  was  not  Lord  Byron  the  reverse  of  all  this  ?  Was  it 
he  who  would  have  refused  the  counsels  of  friendship  ?  turn- 
ed aside  from  admonition  ?  been  indignant  at  blame  ?  Let 
those  who  think  so,  only  read  the  accounts  of  his  childhood, 
iipi'youth,  his  life  of  affection,  and  they  will  see  whether  he 
^8  not  rather  the  slave  of  his  loving  heart;  if  he  did  not  al- 
ways give  doubly  what  he  had  received. 

Without  even  speaking  of  his  childhood,  when  he  was 
really  so  charming,  of  his  docility  toward  his  nurses  and  pre- 
ceptors, toward  good  Dr.  Glennie  at  Dulwich,  and  afterward 
at  Harrow,  toward  the  excellent  Dr.  Drury  ;  let  us  consider 
him  at  that  solemn  moment  for  a  boy  of  eighteen,  when  he 
was  about  to  publish  his  poetic  compositions.  Did  he  not 
bum  the  whole  edition,  because  a  fi-iend  whom  he  respected, 
disapproved  some  parts?*  See  him  again  accepting  the 
blame  of  another  friend  about  "  Childe  Harold,"  and  when, 
before  publishing  it,  yielding  to  the  advice  of  Dallas  and 
Gifford,  he  suppressed  the  stanzas  that  most  pleased  him. 
See  him  also  ceasing  to  write  "Don  Juan,"  because  the  per- 
son he  loved  had  expressed  disapprobation  of  it,  not  even 
substantiated  by  reasons. 

Was  it  Lord  Byron  who  would  have  been  incapable  of  for- 
giving ?  Why,  the  pardon  of  injuries  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
habit  with  him,  a  necessity,  his  sole  vengeance,  even  when 
such  conduct  might  appear  almost  superhuman.  It  was  thus, 
that  when  cruelly  wounded  in  his  self-love,  even  more  than 
in  his  heart,  by  Lady  Byron's  behavior,  he  wrote  that  teach- 
ing "Farewell,"  which  might  have  disarmed  the  fiercest  re- 
sentment :  and  that  afterward,  yielding  to  Madame  de  Stall's 
entreaties,  he  consented  to  propose  a  reconciliation,  which 
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was  refused  :  and  not  even  that  aggravation  prevented  him 
from  often  speaking  welt  of  Lady  Byron. 

Gratitude,  that  proves  such  an  insupportable  load  to  the 
proud  man,  did  it  not  rather  seem  a  happiness  to  him? 

When  he  had  done  some  wrong,  far  from  refusing  to  make 
excuses,  was  he  not  the  first  to  think  of  it,  saying  that  he  could 
not  go  to  rest,  with  resentment  in  his  heart  ?  While  a  mere 
boy,  and  when  be  had  been  wounded  in  his  most  enthusiaetic 
feelings  by  a  fortunate  rival,  Mr.  Musters,  was  not  Byj-on  the 
first  to  hold  out  his  hand  and  express  regret  for  the  bitterness 
of  a  few  words  ? 

Far  from  hiding  his  faults,  and  not  satisfied  with  avowing 
them,  did  he  not  magnify  them,  exaggerate  them  to  such  a 
degree  that  this  generous  impulse  became  a  real  fault  in  him  ? 

Far  from  having  been  too  proud  and  reserved  in  his  habits 
of  life,  have  we  not  seen  him  reproached  with  being  too  fa- 
miliar ? 

Did  envy  or  rivalry  ever  enter  into  his  soul  ? 

And  lastly,  far  from  conceiving  too  much  self-satisfaction, 
far  from  rendering  his  own  mind  the  homage  characteristic 
of  pride,  did  not  Lord  Byron,  looking  at  himself  through  the 
weaknesses  of  other  men,  constantly  depreciate  himself? 

All  the  ways  in  which  genius  is  wont  to  manifest  itself 
were  assuredly  alike  familiar  to  him ;  neither  philosophy  nor 
art  had  any  secrets  for  him.  But  he  only  made  use  of  them 
to  produce  continual  acts  of  humility  instead  of  pride ;  say- 
ing, that  if  philosophy  wereblind,  art  was  no  less  incapable  of 
fulfilling  the  aspirations  of  mind,  and  realizing  the  ideal  be- 
held in  imagination. 

His  very  skepticism,  or  rather  what  has  been  called  by  this 
name,  affords  another  great  proof  of  his  modesty.  "  Skepti- 
cism," says  Bacon,  "is  the  great  antagonist  of  pride." 

But,  the  most  striking  proof  of  all,  undoubtedly,  consists 
in  the  impi-ovement  of  his  moral  being  that  was  perpetually 
going  on ;  for,  to  carry  it  out,  he  must  have  dived  into  the 
depths  of  his  secret  soul,  sternly  and  conscientiously,  undeter- 
red by  the  great  obstacle  to  all  self-amelioration,  namely — 
pride. 

So  many  facts,  in  support  of  the  same  assertions,  are  to  be 
found  spread  through  the  different  chapters  of  this  work, 
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that  we  forbear  to  lengthen  the  present  view  of  Lord  Byron's 
character  by  adducing  any  more.  Let  ns  sum  «p  by  say- 
ing, that  not  only  was  Lord  Byron  devoid  of  pride,  but  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  man  more  striking  exam- 
plea  of  the  opposite  virtues ;  unless,  indeed,  we  sought  them 
in  souls  completely  swayed  by  the  sublimest  teachings  of 
Christianity. 

And  yet  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  he  might  be  ac- 
cused of  pride.  His  contempt  for  opinion,  augmenting  as 
he  further  appreciated  its  little  worth ;  a  certain  natural 
timidity,  of  which  Moore,  Gait,  and  Pigott  have  ail  spoken, 
though  without  drawing  thence  the  logical  inferences;  his 
eagerness  to  put  down  the  unfounded  ritiiculous  pretensions 
of  human  natta-e/  his  own  dignity  under  misfortune ;  his 
magnanimity  and  passion  for  independence ;  all  these  quali- 
ties might  easily  betray  those  superficial  minds  into  error, 
who  do  not  study  their  subjects  suificiently  to  discover  the 
truth. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  TANITT  OF  LOED  EYKON. 

But  it  is  incomprehensible  that  any  one  should  have  been 
found  to  accuse  Lord  Byron  of  vanity.  For  is  not  the  vain 
man  one  who  lies  in  order  to  appear  better  and  more  highly 
gifted  than  he  really  is  ;  who  knows  full  well  that  the  good 
opinion  he  so  ardently  seeks  is  not  wliat  be  deserves ;  who 
endeavore  by  every  means  to  attract  the  attention  of  otbers ; 
who  flatters  in  order  to  be  flattered ;  whose  willingness  to 
oblige,  whose  care  and  kindness,  all  flow  from  interested  mo- 
tives ;  whose  whole  character  savors  of  ostentation  and  show ; 
and  who  despises  humble  friends,  in  order  to  run  after  bril- 
liant society  and  wear  borrowed  plumes  ?  All  these  signs 
indicate  vanity.  Can  a  single  one  be  found  In  Byron's  char- 
acter ? 

Surely  our  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  that,  for  fear 
of  making  himself  out  better,  he  always  wished  to  appear 
worse  than  he  was;  that  he  exaggerated  the  weaknesses 
common  to  most  of  us,  and  which  every  body  else  hides, 
magnifying  them  into  serious  faults ;  that  he  never  flattered 
others,  nor  wished  to  be  flattered  himself;  that  he  concealed 
the  services  he  rendered,  the  good  he  did ;  and  kept  aloof 
from  those  in  power  so  as  to  give  himself  more  to  trae  friend- 

We  know  besides  that  his  love  of  menting,  rather  than 
obtaining,  admiration,  went  so  far  as  to  make  undeserved 
praise  quite  ofiensive  to  him.  If  eulogiums  did  not  seem  to 
him  duly  bestowed,  his  sool,  athirst  for  justice  and  truth,  re- 
pelled them  indignantly.  Blame,  or  harsh  criticism,  annoyed 
him  far  loss  than  unmerited  praise  or  suffrages  obtained 
throngh  favor  or  intrigue.  At  the  moment  he  was  about  to 
publish  his  first  poem,  "  Childe  Harold,"  which  might  natural- 
ly be  expected  to  prove  the  making  of  his  literary  repiita- 
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tioD,  Dallas  having  given  him  some  advice  with  a  view  to 
gaining  popularity,  Lord  Byron  answered : — 

"'  My  work  must  make  its  way  as  well  as  it  can  ;  I  know 
I  have  every  thing  against  me,  angry  poets  and  prejudices  ; 
but  if  the  poem  is  a  poem,  it  will  surmount  these  obstacles, 
and  linot,  it  deserves  its  fate." 

And  then,  when  he  discovered  that  his  publisher  had  been 
taking  steps  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  Gifford,  the  great 
critic,  he  wrote  indignantly  to  Dallas,  calUng  this  proceeding 
of  Murray's  apaltry  transaction. 

"  The  more  I  think,  the  more  it  vexes  me,"  said  he.  "  It 
is  bad  enough  to  be  a  acribbier,  without  having  recouree  to 
such  shifts  to  extort  praise  or  deprecate  censure,  ....  and 
all  without  my  wish,  and  contrary  to  my  express  desire.  . . .  .* 

"  I  am  angry  with  Murray :  it  was  a  bookselling,  back- 
shop,  paltry  proceeding.  ...  I  have  written  to  him  as  he 
never  was  written  to  before  by  an  author,  I'll  be  sworn." 

Why,  then,  accuse  a  man  of  vanity  when  he  never  com- 
plained of  criticism  and  never  solicited  praise  ?  Was  it  on 
account  of  some  of  his  tastes,  particularly  the  importance  he 
attached  to  his  superiority  in  boyish  games,  in  bodily  exer- 
cises, on  those  which  showed  dexterity  in  swimming,  fencing, 
shooting  ?  But  all  these  tastes  were  as  manly  as  they  were 
innocent.  The  really  trifling  tastes  common  to  the  youth  of 
his  rank  and  country  Lord  Byron  did  not  share. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  he  attached  far  too  much  im- 
portance to  his  noble  birth.  Much,  perhaps ;  too  much,  by 
no  means.  His  ancestors  were  all  illustrious.  They  were 
illustrious  for  their  military  exploits,  and  were  already  no- 
bles in  France  when  they  shared  the  dangers  and  successes 
of  William  the  Conqueror ;  they  had  followed  their  kings 
to  Palestine ;  seven  brothers  bearing  the  name  of  Byron  had 
fought  on  the  same  battle-field,  and  four  fell  there  in  defense 
of  their  true  sovereign  and  their  new  country.  By  his  moth- 
er he  was  descended  from  the  kings  of  Scotland.  "  Noth- 
ing is  nobler,"  says  a  moralist  of  our  day,  "  than  to  add  lus- 
tre to  a  great  name  by  our  own  deeds." 

Many  of  his  early  compositions  testify  to  the  desire  he 
felt  of  increasinji  the  fame  that  belonged  to  his  family.     Tor 

•  Letler  m,  to  Dallas,  17tli  September,  ISll. 
X  2 
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iDstance,  in  the  poem  written  at  fourteen,  and  which  is  enti- 
tled "Verses  composed  on  leaving  Newstead  Abbey,"  after 
having  sung  the  valor  of  his  ancestors  displayed  on  the  plains 
of  Palestine,  in  the  villey  of  Crecy,  and  at  Marston,  where 
four  brothers  moistened  the  field  with  then  bkod,  he  ex- 
claims : — 

"Shades  of  heroes    farewelll  \our  descendant,  departing 
From  the  seat  of  his  aaceetore  bid;  \ou  adieu' 
Abroaa  or  at  home   your  reniembranca  imparting 
Ne»  courjge  he  11  think  upon  glorj   and  you 


"That  fame  an  I  that  memor\  still  will  he  oheri  h 

He  TOMB  that  he  neer  will  di^race  i   ur  reuoivn 
Like  JOM  will  he  live  ot  like  you  i  ill  he  per  sh  18(13. 

The  eame  sentiments  appear  in  other  poems,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  "Elegy  on  Newstead,"  written  at  sixteen.  His 
wish  of  adding  fresh  lustre  to  the  family  name  was  all  the 
stronger  because  the  last  lord,  his  great  uncle,  had  somewhat 
blemished  it  by  his  eccentric  conduct. 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  this  jnst  feeling  of 
pride  and  the  vanity  that  leads  to  exultation  in  mere  titles 
of  nobility,  which  often  owe  their  origin  to  the  favor  of 
princes.  Besides,  although  Lord  Byron  was  aristocratic  by 
birth,  and  in  his  every  instinct  and  taste,  he  was  neverthe- 
less truly  liberal  on  principle  and  through  virtue,  in  politics 
as  well  as  in  private  life ;  for  he  always  admitted  into  his 
aifections  those  who  possessed  fitting  qualities  of  head  and 
soul,  without  any  consideration  of  their  birth. 

After  having  studied  Lord  Byron's  character  under  the 
headings  of  pride  and  vanity,  we  must  now  examine  him 
with  regard  to  ambition  :  a  third  form  of  self-love,  which, 
though  separated  from  the  other  two  by  scarcely  perceptible 
shades,  and  even  being  often  confounded  with  them,  so  as  to 
appear  one  and  the  same  feeling,  does  not,  however,  less  re- 
tain its  permanent  and  distinguishing  traits. 

Was  Lord  Byron  ambitious  ? 

"Ambitious  men  must  be  divided  into  three  classes,"  says 
Baton  ;  "  some  seek  only  to  raise  themselves,  forming  a  com- 
m.on  and  despicable  species ;  others,  with  like  intent,  make 
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the  elevation  of  country  enter  into  the  means  they  employ ; 
this  is  a  nobler  ambition,  one  more  refined,  and  perhaps  more 
violent;  lastly,  others  embrace  the  happiness  and  glory  of 
all  men  in  the  immensity  of  their  projects.  ....  Ambition 
is,  then,  sometimes  a  vice,  and  sometimes  a  virtue." 

That  Lord  Byron's  ambition  did  not  range  him  among 
either  of  the  two  first  classes  was  abundantly  proved  by  the 
actions  of  his  whole  life ;  and  as  to  hie  writings,  letters,  or 
poetic  works,  we  should  vainly  seek  a  single  word  in  them 
that  could  be  attributed  to  any  low  ambition. 

An  ambitious  man  has  generally  been  an  ambitious  child. 
Now,  acoording  to  unanimous  and  competent  testimony, 
Lord  Byron  was  not  an  ambitious  child.  The  usual  emular 
tion  founded  on  ambition  had  no  effect  on  his  progress.  All 
his  advancement  proceeded  from  heart  and  imagination.  It 
was  his  heart,  as  we  have  seen,  that  made  him  take  his  pen 
in  hand,  that  dictated  his  first  verses ;  and  he  was  likewise 
actuated  by  the  need  and  the  pleasure  of  trying  and  exercis- 
ing the  strength  cf  his  intellectual  faculties,  of  keeping  up 
the  sacred  fii'e  that  warmed  his  breast,  and  appeasing  his 
ardent  thirst  after  truth.  We  have  given  too  many  proofs 
of  all  this  to  require  to  insist  upon  it  any  further. 

We  have  also  seen  that  it  was  disagreeable  to  him  to  be 
admired  and  praised  withoat  having  merited  it.  He  felt  the 
same  repugnance  to  seeking  for  popularity.  When  "  Childe 
Harold "  appeared,  Dallas  advised  him  to  alter  some  pas- 
sages, because,  he  said,  certain  metaphysical  ideas  expressed 
in  the  poem  might  do  him  harm  in  public  opinion,  and  that, 
at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  it  was  well  to  court  in  an  hon- 
orable way  the  suffrages  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  abstain 
from  wounding  their  feelings,  opinions,  and  even  their  prej- 
udices.*    Lord  Byron  replied  : — 

"  I  feel  that  you  are  right,  but  I  also  feel  that  I  am  sincere, 
and  that  if  I  am  only  to  write  ad  captandum  vulgns,  I  might 
as  well  edit  a  magazine  at  once,  or  concoct  songs  for  Vaux- 
haii."t 

And  yet  when  he  wrote  thus  to  Dallas  he  had  not  arrived 
at  any  popularity. 

Soon,  however,  it  came  to  him  unsought ;  but  he  did  not 

*  Dallaa,  Letter  4fl,  t  Lord  Bvron  Id  Dollaa,  T.etter  G6 ;  Moora,  vol.  ii. 
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appreciate  it  nor  flatter  it  to  stay,  as  an  ambitious  man  would 
not  have  failed  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  his  noble  independ- 
ence of  character  and  incapacity  for  flattering  the  multitude 
gained  strength  every  day.  Proofs  of  the  same  abound  at 
every  period  of  his  life. 

"If  I  valued  fame,"he  said  in  his  memoranda,  1813, "I 
should  flatter  received  opinions,  which  have  gathered  strength 
by  time,  and  which  will  last  longer  than  any  living  works 
that  are  opposed  to  them,  But,for  the  soul  of  me,  I  can  not 
and  will  not  give  the  lie  to  my  own  thoughts  and  doubts, 
come  what  may.  If  I  am  a  fool,  I  am,  at  least,  a  doubting 
one ;  and  I  envy  no  one  the  certainty  of  his  self-approved 
wisdom." 

And  then,  at  the  same  time,  he  wrote : — 

"  If  I  had  any  views  in  this  country  they  would  probably 
be  parliamentary.  But  I  have  no  ambition  ;  at  least,  if  any, 
it  would  be  '  aut  CcBsar  aut  nihiV  My  hopes  are  limited  to 
the  arrangement  of  my  affairs,  and  settling  either  in  Italy  or 
in  the  East  (rather  the  last),  and  drinking  deep  of  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  both." 

"ITie  catastrophe  that  overtook  Napoleon,  his  hero,  and  the 
success  of  fools,  quite  overcam.e  him  at  this  time : — 

"  Past  events  have  unnerved  me,  and  all  I  can  now  do  is 
to  make  life  an  amusement  and  look  on  while  others  play. 
After  all,  even  the  highest  game  of  crosses  and  sceptres,  what 
is  it  ?     Vide  Napoleon's  last  twelvemonth,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  following  year  (I8I4),  when  political  feeling  ran  so 
high  against  him  as  to  threaten  his  popularity  on  account  of 
the  lines  addressed  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  which  had  of- 
fended the  regent,  who  had  just  gone  over  from  the  Whigs 
to  the  Tories,  Byron  wrote  to  Rogers  : — 

"All  the  sayings  and  doings  in  the  world  shall  not  make 
me  utter  one  word  of  conciliation  to  any  thing  that  breathes. 
I  shall  hear  what  I  can,  and  what  I  can  not  I  shall  resist. 
The  worst  they  could  do  would  be  to  exclude  me  from  society. 
I  have  never  courted  it,  nor,  I  may  add,  in  the  general  sense 
of  the  woi-d,  enjoyed  it — and  '  there  is  a  world  elsewhere.' " 

When  once  he  had  quitted  England  his  indifference  to  pop- 
ularity and  its  results  further  increased.  He  wrote  from  V^en- 
ice  to  Murray : — 
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"  I  never  see  a  newspaper,  and  know  nothing  of  England, 
except  in  a  letter  now  and  then  from  my  sister"  (1816). 

But  that  did  not  at  all  suit  hie  publisher,  who  set  about 
sending  him  reviews,  ci-iticisnis,  and  keeping  him  up  to  all 
that  was  going  on  in  the  literary  and  political  world,  thinking 
thus  to  stimulate  and  keep  alive  the  passions  that  kindle 
genius.  Then  it  was  that  Lord  Byron,  considering  this  in- 
tellectual regime  unwholesome  for  mind  and  heart,  signified 
to  Murray  that  their  correspondence  could  not  continue  un- 
less he  consented  to  six  indispensable  conditions.  We  regret 
not  being  able  to  give  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  letter,  cir- 
cnmscribed  as  we  are  by  certain  necessary  limits.  Thus  we 
shall  only  quote  what  more  particularly  relates  to  our  sub- 
ject :*— 

"  I  have  been  thinking  over  our  late  correspondence,  and 
wish  to  propose  to  you  the  following  articles  for  our  future : — 

"  1st.  That  you  shall  write  to  me  of  yourself,  of  the  health, 
wealth,  and  welfare  of  all  friends ;  but  of  me  {quoad  me)  little 
or  nothing. 

"2dly 

"3dly 

"4thly,  That  you  send  me  no  periodical  works  whatso- 
ever, no  '  Edinburgh,' '  Quarterly,' '  Monthly,'  or  any  review, 
magazine,  or  newspaper,  English  or  foreign,  of  any  descrip- 
tion. 

"Sthly.  That  you  send  me  no  opinion  whatsoever,  either 
ffood,  bad,  or  indifferent,  of  yourself,  or  yonr  friends,  or  others, 
concerning  any  work  of  mine,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

"  6th!y,  ....  If  any  thing  occura  so  violently  gross  or 
persona!  as  requires  notice,  Mr.  Kinnaird  will  let  me  know  ; 
but  of  praise  I  desire  to  hear  nothing. 

"  You  will  say, '  To  what  tends  all  this  ?'  I  will  answer 
— to  keep  ray  mind  free,  and  unbiased  by  all  paltry  and  pei'- 
sonal  irritabilities  of  praise  or  censure  ;  to  let  my  genius  take 
its  natural  direction.  Ail  these  reviews,  with  their  praise  or 
their  criticism,  have  bored  me  to  death,  and  taken  ofF  ray  at- 
tention from  greater  objects." 

Byron  wished,  he  said,  to  place  himself  in  the  position  of  a 
dead  man,  knowing  nothing  and  feeling  nothing  of  what  is 

•  See  Moore,  l^Un  466. 
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done  and  said  about  him,*  At  the  same  time  he  gave  the 
greatest  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
this  letter  by  continuing  to  stay  at  Ravenna,  where  people 
were  ignorant  of  his  language,  his  genius,  and  his  reputation, 
and  where  consequently  he  could  only  be  remarked  and  ap- 
preciated for  his  external  gifts  and  his  deeds  of  benevolence. 
When  he  went  from  Ravenna  to  Pisa,  Murray,  who  had  not 
been  discouraged  by  the  six  conditions,  and  who  was  really 
attached  to  Lord  Byron  more  as  a  friend  even  than  as  a  pub- 
lisher, became  alarmed  at  the  angry  feeling  stin-ed  up  by 
"Cain,"  the  "Vision  of  Judgment,"  "Don  Juan,"  etc.,  and 
feared  seeing  him  lose  his  popularity.  So  he  wrote  begging 
him  to  compose  something  in  his  first  style,  which  had  excited 
such  general  enthusiasm.     But  Lord  Byron  answered : — 

"As  to  '  a  poem  in  the  old  way,'  I  shall  attempt  of  that  kind 
nothing  further,  I  follow  the  bias  of  my  own  mind,  without 
considering  whether  women  or  men  are  or  are  not  to  be 


His  whole  conduct  in  Greece  was  one  long  act  of  abnega- 
tion, of  disinterested  and  sublime  self-devotion.  Let  people 
read  Parry,  Gamba,  even  Stanhope,  f  He  sacrificed  for  Greece 
all  his  revenue,  his  time,pleasures,  comforts,  even  life  itself, 
if  necessary,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-five ;  and  then,  after 
success,  he  refused  every  honor,  satisfied  with  having  de- 
served them. 

"  My  intentions  with  regard  to  Greece,"  said  he  to  Parry, 
at  Missolonghi,  "  may  be  explained  in  a  few  words.  I  will 
remain  here  until  Greece  either  throws  off  the  Turkish  yoke, 
or  again  sinks  beneath  it.  All  my  revenue  shall  be  spent  in 
her  service.  All  that  can  be  done  with  my  resources,  and 
personally,  I  will  do  with  my  whole  heart.  But  as  soon  as 
Greece  is  delivered  from  her  external  enemies,  I  will  leave 
without  taking  any  part  in  the  interior  organization  of  the 
government.  I  will  go  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  there,  if  requisite  and  they  like  it,  be  the  agent  for 
Greece,  and  endeavor  to  get  that  free  and  enlightened  gov- 
ernment to  recognize  the  Greek  federation  as  an  independent 
State.      England  would  follow  her  example,  and  then  the 

•  See  Moore,  Letter  456  (Ravenna,  24th  September,  1321). 
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destiny  of  Greece  would  be  assured.  She  would  take  the 
place  that  belongs  to  her  as  a  member  of  Christendom  in 
Earope." 

One  day,  at  Missolonghi,  a  Prussian  otRcer  came  to  com- 
plain to  Lord  Byron,  saying,  that  his  rank  would  not  allow 
him  to  remain  under  command  of  Mr.  Parry,  who  was  his  in- 
ferior both  in  a  civil  and  military  capacity,  and  consequently 
that  he  was  going  to  retire.  After  having  done  all  he  coald 
to  bring  the  German  to  more  reasonable  sentiments,  after 
having  even  joked  him  on  his  quarterings  of  nobility,  and  the 
folly  of  wishing  to  introduce  such  prejudices  into  a  country 
like  Greece,  Lord  Byron  did  not  scruple  adding  : — 

"As  to  me,  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  serve  as  a  simple 
soldier,  in  any  corps,  if  that  were  considered  useful  to  the 
cause." 

But  if  Lord  Byron's  absence  of  ambition  under  the  two 
first  categories,  as  established  by  Bacon,  is  well  proved  ;  the 
same  can  not  be  said  with  regard  to  the  third.  To  deny  it 
would  be  not  only  contrary  to  truth,  but  especially  would  it 
be  contrary  to  all  justice;  for  the  third  order  of  ambition 
ceases  to  be  a  feult ;  it  is  the  love  of  glory,  and,  according  to 
Bacon,  that  is  a  virtue.  At  least  it  is  a  quality  pertaining 
to  noble  minds  ;  and  could  it,  then,  be  wanting  in  Lord  By- 
ron ?  He  had  always  had  a  presentiment  that  glory  would 
not  fail  him.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  obtaining  it,  his 
special  wish  was  to  (kservi  it  with  just  and  undeniable  right. 
While  yet  a  child  in  his  fourteenth  year,  he  wrote,  in 

A  Feaoment. 
"When  to  their  airy  hall  icy  fathers'  voice 
Shall  call  my  spirit 

Oh!  may  my  shade  behold  no  sculptured  nriis 
To  mark  the  spot  where  earth  to  earth  returns ! 
No  lengthen'd  scroll,  no  praiBe-encumher'd  stone  i 
My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone: 
It  t)tfa  with  honor  fail  to  crown  my  clay, 
Oh !  may  no  other  fame  my  deeds  repay  I 
That,  onlv  (^a/,  shall  single  out  the  spot ; 
By  that  "remember'd,  or  with  that  forgot." 

Another  time,  replying  in  verse  to  a  poetic  composition 
of  one  of  his  comrades  which  spoke  of  the  common,  lot  of 
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mortals  as  lying  in  JOethe's  wave,  Lord  Byron,  after  some 
charming  couplets,  ends  tlius  : — 


"Then  do  not  any  tbs  common  lot 

Of  all  lies  deep  in  Lethe's  wave  ; 
Some  few,  who  ne'er  will  be  forgot. 

Shall  burst  the  boadage  of  the  grave." 

Several  other  compositions  belonging  to  the  same  period 
prove  that  this  child,  who  was  so  unarabitioue,  and  devoid  of 
the  usual  sort  of  emulation,  did,  however,  desire  to  excel  in 
great  and  virtuous  things.  In  hia  adi^  to  the  seat  of  his  an- 
cestoi^,  he  says,  that, — 

"Far  ilistant  be  goes,  with  the  same  emnladon 
The  fame  of  his  fathers  he  neer  can  fon^ 
That  fame,  and  that  memory  still  will  he  cherish 

He  vows  that  he  neer  mil  disgrace  vour  renown; 
Lite  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  w  11  he  perish 

And  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher,  hi**  friend  ind  guide  dur- 
ing the  college  vacation  passed  at  Southwell  reproached  him 
with  not  going  enough  into  the  world,  young  Bj  i  on  answer- 
ed, that  retirement  suited  him  better,  but  that  when  his  boy- 
hood and  years  of  trial  should  be  over,  if  the  senate  or  the 
camp  claimed  his  presence,  he  should  endeavor  to  render 
himself  worthy  of  hia  birth : — 

"Oh!  thus,  the  desire  in  my  bosom  for  fame 

Biila  me  live  but  to  hope  for  poslerity's  praise; 

Could  1  soar  with  the  phcenix  on  pinions  of  flame. 

With  him  I  could  wish  to  expire  in  the  blaze." 

But  the  fame  to  which  he  aspired  was  not  literary  fame. 
Garlands  weaved  on  Mount  Parnassus  had  no  perfume  for 
him,  and  to  seek  after  them  would  have  appeared  in  his  eyes 
a  frivolous,  unmeaning  pastime.  This  severe  and  unjust  judg- 
ment, this  sort  of  antipathy,  could  they  have  been  a  presenti- 
ment of  the  dangers  with  which  the  glory  obtained  by  liter- 
ary fame  threatened  his  repose  ?  However  that  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  he  endured  rather  than  sought  after  it ;  and 
we  may  be  equally  sure  that  the  glory  to  which  his  soul  as- 
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pired  was  such  as  could  be  reaped  in  the  senate,  the  camp,  or 
amid  the  difficulties  of  an  active,  virtuous  life.  At  sixteen 
he  wrote : — 

"For  the  life  of  a  Fox,  of  a  Chatham  the  death, 

What  censure,  what  danger,  what  «oo  would  I  travel 
Thar  lives  did  not  end  when  they  yielded  theit  breath; 

Their  glory  illumines  the  gloom'of  their  grave."  1306. 

We  find  the  following  in  his  exanaination  of  conscience, 
written  when  be  was  given  up  to  fashionable  London  life,  and 
in  the  heyday  of  his  poetic  fame : — 

"  To  be  the  first  man — not  the  dictator,  not  the  Sylla,  but 
the  Washington  or  the  Aristides — the  leader  in  talent  and 
truth — ia  next  to  the  Divinity  !"    {1813.) 

These  lines  show  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion he  could  have  wished  to  occupy,  and  that  he  would  fain 
have  achieved  other  success. 

But  the  destiny  that  was  evidently  contrary  to  his  tastes, 
and  which  through  a  thousand  circumstances  carried  him 
away  both  from  a  military  and  a  parliamentary  career,  to 
keep  him  almost  perforce  in  the  high  walks  of  literature,  was 
this  destiny  in  accordance  at  least  with  his  nature?  Lord 
Byron's  brilliant  d^but  in  the  senate,  and  his  whole  conduct 
in  Greece  when  that  country  was  one  "great  military  camp, 
prove  certainly  that  he  might  have  reaped  iull  harvest  in 
other  fields,  if  fate  had  so  allowed.  But  nevertheless  when 
we  see  how  prodigious  were  his  achievements,  concentrated 
within  the  domain  of  poetry;  when  we  see  that,  despite  him- 
self, despite  the  resolution  he  occasionally  took  of  writing  no 
more,  that  yet,  tortured  by  the  energy  of  his  genius,  there 
was  no  remedy  for  him  but  to  seize  hia  pen ;  that  he  wrote 
sometimes  under  the  influence  of  fever ;  that  sleep  did  not 
still  his  imagination,  nor  travelling  interrupt  his  works ;  that 
sorrow  did  not  damp  his  ardor,  nor  amusement  and  pleas- 
ure weaken  his  wondrous  enei^y.  When  we  think  that  he 
united  to  this  formidable  vigor  of  genius  such  a  luxuriant 
poetic  vein ;  that  his  poems,  unrivalled  for  depth  of  thought, 
conciseness,  and  magic  beauty  of  style,  were  composed  with 
all  the  ease  of  ordinary  prose;  that  he  could  write  them 
while  conversing,  interrupt  his  thread  of  ideas,  and  take  it  up 
aj^ain  without  difficulty,  carry  on  his  theme  without  previous 
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preparation,  not  stay  his  pen  except  to  turn  tlie  leaf,  not 
change  a  single  word  in  whole  pages,  generally  only  correct- 
ing when  the  proof-sheets  came.  When  we  know  that  a 
poem  like  the  "  Bride  of  Abydos"  was  written  in  four  nights 
of  a  London  season,  the  "  Corsair "  in  ten  days,  "  Lara "  in 
three  weeks,  his  fourth  Canto  of  "  Childe  Harold  "  in  twenty 
days,  the  "Lament  of  Taseo"  in  the  space  of  time  requisite 
for  going  from  Ferrara  to  Florence ;  the  "  Prisoner  of  Chillon  " 
by  way  of  pastime  during  the  day  bad  weather  forced  him 
to  spend  at  a  hotel  on  the  bordei-s  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva ; 
when  we  know  that  he  wrote  the  "  Siege  of  Corinth  "  and 
"Parisina"  amid  the  torments  caused  by  his  separation,  and 
when  besieged  with  creditors  ;  that  at  Ravenna,  in  the  space 
of  one  year,  while  torn  by  many  sorrows,  and  annoyed  by 
conspiracies,  though  he  generously  aided  the  conspirators,  he 
yet  found  leisure  to  write  "  Marino  Faliero,"  the  "  Foscari," 
" Sardanapalus,"  "Cain,"  the  "Vision  of  Judgment,"  and 
many  other  things;  that  the  fifth  act  of  "Sai-danapaius"  was 
the  work  of  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  fifth  act  of  "Werner" 
of  one  night;  that  during  another  year  passed  between  Pisa 
and  Genoa,  in  the  midst  of  annoyances,  sorrows,  perpetual 
changes,  "he  wrote  ten  cantos  of  "  Don  Juan,"  his  admimble 
mystery  of  "  Heaven  and  Earth,"  his  delightful  poem  of  the 
"  Island,"  the  "Age  of  Bronze,"  etc.  When  we  see  all  that, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  if  Lord  Byron,  in  devoting 
himself  to  poetry,  took  a  false  step  for  his  own  happiness,  it 
did  not  mar  the  manifestation  of  his  genius.  But  if  the 
world  had  cause  to  applaud,  be  did  not  share  this  sentiment. 
It  might  almost  to  said  that  he  always  wrote  unwillingly; 
and  certainly  it  may  be  added  that  fame  never  inspired  him 
with  vanity.  That  noble  desire  might,  doubtless,  have  made 
his  heart  beat  for  a  while,  but  it  yielded  to  his  philosophical 
spirit.  If  at  twenty-six,  being  repelled  from  public  business 
by  the  political  bias  of  the  day,  and  from  a  military  career 
by  other  circumstances, he  could  write  in  his  memoranda  "I 
am  not  ambitious,"  how  much  more  disposed  did  he  feel  to 
renounce  eveiy  kind  of  ambition  two  years  later,  when  he 
was  leaving  England,  full  of  disgust,  and  having  sounded  all 
the  depths  of  the  human  soul. 

"  Tlie  wise  man  is  e^ired  of  ambition  by  ambition  itself," 
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sa yB La  Bruyfere ;  "he  tends  toward  such  great  things  that  he 
oaii  not  confine  himself  to  what  are  called  treasures,  high 
posts,  fortune,  and  favor.  He  sees  nothing  in  such  poor  ad- 
vantages good  or  solid  enough  to  fill  his  tteart,  to  deserve  hie 
cares  and  desires ;  and  it  even  requires  strong  efibrts  for  him 
not  to  disdain  them  too  much.  The  only  good  capable  of 
tempting  him  is  that  sort  of  fame  which  ought  to  be  the 
meed  of  pure,  simple  virtue ;  but  men  are  not  wont  to  give 
it,  and  he  is  fain  to  go  without  it." 

The  only  advantage  Lord  Byron  wished  to  derive  from  his 
reputation  was  to  render  it  subservient  to  his  heart — the  true 
focus  of  his  noble  existence.  Even  in  the  first  days  of  youth, 
when  bis  pulses  beat  strongly  for  glory,  it  is  evident  that  he 
would  make  it  tributary  to  heart — a  means  rather  than  an 
end.  But  this  became  more  and  more  conspicuous  when  he 
had  really  attained  to  fame.  In  Italy  especially  he  had  be- 
come quite  indifferent  to  the  pompous  praise  accorded  by 
reviews,  while  a  single  word  emanating  from  the  heart  made 
an  impression  on  him,  ofltimes  causing  tears  to  start.  He 
wrote  to  Moore  from  Ravenna,  in  1821  : — 

"  I  have  had  a  curious  letter  to-day  from  a  girl  in  England 
(I  never  saw  her),  who  says  she  is  given  over  of  a  decline, 
but  could  not  go  out  of  the  world  without  thanking  me  for 
the  delight  which  my  poesy  for  several  years,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
It  is  signed  simply  N,  N.  A.,and  has  not  a  word  of 'cant'  or 
preachment  in  it  upon  my  opinions.  She  merely  says  that 
she  is  dying,  and  that,  as  I  had  contributed  so  highly  to  the 
pleasure  of  her  existence,  she  thought  that  she  might  say  so, 
begging  me  to  bum  her  letter — which,  by  the  way,  I  can  not 
do,  as  I  look  upon  such  a  letter  in  such  cii-cura stances  as  bet- 
ter than  a  diploma  from  Gottingen. 

"  I  once  had  a  letter  from  Drontheim,  in  Norway  (but  not 
from  a  dying  woman),  in  verse,  on  the  same  score  of  gratula- 
tion.  These  are  the  things  which  make  one  at  times  believe 
one's  self  a  poet."* 

And  in  "  Detached  Thoughts,"  which  he  wrote  at  Raven- 
na, we  find : — 

"  A  young  American,  named  Coolidge,  called  on  me  not 
many  months  ago.      He  was  intelligent,  very  handsome,  and 

"  Lctler  436,  MoHre. 
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not  more  than  twenty  years  old,  according  to  appearance  ;  a 
little  romantic — but  that  sits  well  upon  youth — and  mighty 
fond  of  poesy,  as  may  be  suspected  from  hie  approaching  me 
in  my  cavern.  He  brought  me  a  message  from  an  old  serv- 
ant of  my  family  (Joe  Murray),  and  told  me  that  he  (Mr. 
Coolidge)  had  obtained  a  copy  of  my  bust  from  Thorwaldsen 
at  Rome,  to  send  to  America,  I  confess  I  was  more  flattered 
by  this  young  enthusiasm  of  a  solitary  trans-Atlantic  travel- 
ler, than  if  they  had  decreed  me  a  statue  in  the  Paris  Pan- 
theon (I  have  seen  emperors  and  demagogues  cast  down  from 
their  pedestals  even  in  my  own  time,  and  Grattan's  name 
razed  from  the  street  called  after  him  in  Dublin)  ;  I  say  that 
I  was  more  flattered  by  it,  because  it  was  eimpie,wipolitieal, 
and  was  without  motive  or  ostentation,  the  pure  and  warm 
feeling  of  a  boy  for  the  poet  he  admired." 

The  lines  written  on  the  road  between  Ravenna  and  Pisa, 
scarcely  two  ycai-s  before  hie  death,  beginning  with — 


would  alone  sufiice  to  prove  that  his  love  of  fame  had  both 
its  source  and  its  sole  gratification  in  his  heart.  These  charm- 
ing verses  end  thus : — 


"  Oh  Pake  !— if  I  e'er  took  delight  in  thy  praise 
'TwHB  leBB  tor  tha  rake  of  thy  [ligh-somidintc  p 
Than  to  see  the  brt^'ht  eyes  of  the  dear  one  iJi 
She  thought  that  I  naa  not  uuwoitliy  lo  love 


"  There,  chiefly  I  sought  thee,  then  only  I  found  thee  : 
Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  that  surround  thee : 
Whan  it  sparkled  o'er  aught  that  wss  bright  in  my  etory, 


Some  days  before  setting  out  for  Genoa,  while  walking  in 
the  garden  with  Countess  Gr ,  he  went  into  a  retrospect- 
ive view  of  his  mode  of  life  in  England.  She,  on  hearing  how 
he  passed  his  time  in  London,  perceiving  what  an  animated 
existence  it  was,  bo  full  of  variety  and  occupation,  showed 
some  fears  lest  his  stay  in  Italy,  leading  such  a  peaceful,  re- 
tired, concentrated  sort  of  life,  away  from  the  political  arena 
presented  by  his  own  country,  might  entail  too  great  a  sacri- 
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fice  offered  on  the  altar  of  aifection,  "  Oh  no,"  said  he,  "I 
[■egret  nothiDg  belonging  to  that  great  world,  where  all  is 
artificial,  where  one  can  not  live  to  one's  self,  where  one  is 
ohliged  to  he  too  much  occupied  with  what  others  think; 
and  too  little  with  what  we  ought  to  think  ourselves.  What 
should  I  have  done  there  ?  Made  some  opposition  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  would  not  have  produced  any 
^ood,  since  the  prevailing  policy  is  not  mine.  Been  obliged 
to  frequent,  without  pleasure  or  profit,  society  that  suits  me 
not.  Have  had  more  trouble  in  keeping  and  expressing  my 
independent  opinions.  I  should  not  have  met  you.  .  .  .  Ah, 
well !  I  am  much  better  pleased  to  know  you.  What  is  there 
in  the  world  worth  a  true  afiection?  Nothing.  And  if  I 
had  to  begin  over  again,  I  would  still  do  what  I  have  done." 
When  Lord  Byron  thus  unfolded  the  treasures  concealed  in 
his  heart,  his  countenance  spoke  quite  as  much  as  his  words. 
It  was  at  this  same  period  that  he  wrote  in  his  drama  of 
"  Werner ;" — 

"Glory's  pillow  ia  bnt  reaUeBS, 
If  love  lay  not  down  tis  cbeek  £hei"e." 

And  now  to  sum  up,  let  us  say  that,  after  having  consider- 
ed Lord  Byron  not  only  in  his  actions,  and  their  most  appar- 
ent motives ;  not  only  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  faculties,  and 
in  his  sentiments  sincerely  expressed,  but  that,  having  like- 
wise confronted  him  with  all  the  forms  of  self-love,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  see  aught  else  in  him  but  that  legitimate 
pride  belonging  to  great  souls,  and  the  noble  passion  for 
glory — sentiments  united  in  him  with  the  peculiar  feature 
of  being  under  control  of  his  affections.  Thus,  then,  when 
the  day  came  that  he  was  called  upon  to  sacrifice  his  afifee- 
tions,  not  only  in  the  name  of  humanity,  but  also  in  the  name 
of  his  love  for  glory,  which  was  already  a  virtue,  smce  he 
only  desired  and  sought  it  to  become  a.  benefactor  of  man- 
kind; then,  by  this  new  sacrifice,  and  by  that  even  of  life,  his 
noble  passion  for  glory  attained  to  the  height  of  a  sublime 
virtu  a 

Although  our  impartial  examination  of  Lord  Byron's 
faults  end  really  in  demonstrating  their  absence,  let  ns  be- 
ware nevertheless  of  raising  him  above  humanity  by  assert- 
ing that  he  had  none.     La  Bruyere  thus  sums  up  his  portrait 
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of  the  great  Conde : — "A  man  who  was  true,  simple,  and  mag- 
nanimous, and  in  whom  only  the  8m,allest  virtues  were  want- 
ing." This  fine  Bentence  may  partly  apply  to  Lord  Byron 
also.  Only,  to  be  jnst,  we  mnst  substitute  the  singnlar  for 
the  plural.  And  instead  of  declaring  that  the  lesser  virtues 
were  wanting  in  him,  we  must  say  one  of  the  smaller  virtues. 
In  truth,  he  had  not  that  prudence  which  proposes  for  oui- 
supreme  end  the  preserv'ation  of  our  prosperity,  fortune,  popu-* 
laiity,  tranquillity,  health — in  a  word,  of  all  our  goods — and 
which  constitutes  Epicurean  wisdom.  But  this  virtue  is 
really  so  mixed  np  with  personality  and  egotism,  that  one 
may  hesitate  ere  granting  it  the  rank  of  a  virtue ;  and  we 
ought  not  to  be  astonished  if  it  were  wanting  in  Lord  Byron, 
for  it  can  with  diificulty  be  found  united  to  great  sensibility 
of  heart  and  great  generosity  of  character.  Nevertheless, 
had  he  possessed  it,  his  life  might  have  been  much  happier. 
Had  he  possessed  it,  instead  of  devoting  his  revenue  and  all 
his  literary  gains  to  Mends,  disappointed  authors,  and  unfor- 
tuliates  of  all  kinds,  he  would  have  kept  them  for  himself; 
and  thus  he  might  have  been  able  to  brave  almost  all  the 
storms  of  his  sad  year  of  married  life,  when  his  annoyances 
were  greatly  increased  by  the  embarrassed  state  of  his  affairs. 
Had  he  possessed  this  prudence,  he  would  not  in  his  boyish 
satire  have  attacked  so  many  powerful  persons,  nor,  at  a  later 
period,  would  he  have  made  to  himself  idols  of  truth  and 
justice.  He  would  have  spared  the  powers  that  be,  and  re- 
spected national  prejudices,  in  order  not  to  draw  down  on  his 
own  head  so  much  rancor  and  calumny ;  he  would  not  have 
given  a  hold  to  slander,  nor  suffered  himself  to  be  insulted  by 
being  identified  with  the  heroes  of  his  poems;  he  would  not 
have  compromised  his  fine  health  by  an  anchorite's  regimen ; 
he  would  not  have  depreciated  himself;  he  would  have  ex- 
tended to  himself  the  indulgence  with  which  he  knew  so  well 
how  to  cloak  the  faults  of  others,  and  instead  of  confiding  to 
indbcreet  companions,  as  subjects  for  curiosity  and  study, 
adventures  somewhat  strange,  and  the  usual  routine  of  juve- 
nile follies,  he  would  have  profited  by  the  system  so  current 
in  our  day  of  satisfying  inclinations  silently  and  covertly; 
lastly,  and  above  ail,  he  would  not  have  married  Miss  Mil- 
bank. 
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All  these  reproaches  ai-e  well  founded.  But  if  we  may 
say  with  reason  that  he  wanted  pi-udence  for  his  own  inter- 
ests, we  ought  at  the  same  time  to  add  that  he  never  wanted 
it  for  the  interests  of  otTiers.  Did  we  not  see  him,  even  in  ear- 
liest youth,  bum  writings,  or  abstabi  fi-om  writing,  through 
escessof  delicacy  and  fear  of  wounding  his  neighbors? 

"  I  have  burned  my  novel  and  my  comedy,"  said  he  in  1813. 
"After  all,  I  see  that  the  pleasure  of  burning  one's  self  is  as 
great  as  that  of  printing.  TheSe  two  works  ought  not  to 
have  been  published.  I  fell  too  much  into  realities;  some 
persons  would  have  been  recognized,  and  others  suspected." 

When  he  sent  Murray  his  stanzas  to  the  Po,  he  forbade 
him  to  print  it,  because  it  gave  intimate  details. 

His  greatest  fear  at  Pisa  and  Genoa  was  lest  the  news- 
papers should  have  spoken  of  his  feelings  for  the  Countess 

But  without  seeking  other  examples,  it  suffices  to  glance 
at  his  conduct  in  Greece,  where  his  prudence  formed  matter 
of  astonishment  to  every  body.  Monsieur  Tricoupi,  the  best 
historian  of  the  war  of  Greek,  independence,  has  rendered 
him  the  most  complete  justice  on  this  head. 

Let  us  then  sum  up  by  saying  that,  contrary  to  what  is 
found  in  most,  even  virtuous  men,  Lord  Byron  possessed 
great  and  sublime  virtues  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the 
lesser  ones  only  in  a  secondary  degree.  As  to  his  faults,  it 
is  evident  they  all  sprang  from  his  excellent  qualities.  En- 
dowed with  all  kinds  of  genius,  except  the  one  of  calculating 
his  personal  interest,  he  failed  in  different  ways  to  discharge 
his  duty  toward  himself;  and  though  he  only  harmed  him- 
self by  hie  want  of  prudence,  yet  was  he  cruelly  punished 
foi'  it  by  sorrows,  regrets,  and  even  by  a  fatally  premature 
death. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIL 

LOBD  bybon's  MABBIAGK  AND  ITS   CONSEQUENCES. 

Lord  Bybon's  marriage  exercised  such  a  deplorable  in- 
fluence over  hia  destiny,  that  it  is  impossible  to  spealt  of  it 
succinctly,  and  ■without  entering  into  details ;  for  this  one 
great  misfortune  proved  the  fruitfal  source  of  all  others. 

If  we  were  permitted  to  believe  that  Providence  some- 
times abandons  men  here  below  to  the  influence  of  an  evil 
genius,  we  might  well  conceive  this  baneful  intervention  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Byron's  conjugal  union,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  it. 

It  was  but  a  tew  months  after  having  returned  from  his 
travels  in  the  East,  that  Lord  Byron  published  his  first  can- 
tos of  "Childe  Harold,"  and  obtained  triumphs  as  an  orator 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Presenting  himself  thus  for  the  first 
time  to  the  public,  surrounded  by  all  the  prestige  belonging 
to  a  handsome  person,  rank,  and  youth, — in  a  word,  with 
such  an  assemblage  of  qualities  as  are  seldom  if  ever  found 
united  in  one  person — he  immediately  became  the  idol  of 
England.  The  enemies  created  by  his  boyish  satire,  and 
augmented  by  the  jealousy  his  success  could  not  faU  to 
cause,  now  hid  themselves  like  those  vile  insects  that  slink 
back  into  their  holes  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  sun's 
rays,  ready  to  creep  out  again  when  fogs  and  darkness  re- 
turn. Living  then  in  the  midst  of  the  great  world,  in  the 
closest  intimacy  with  many  of  the  fair  sex,  and  witnessing 
the  small  amount  of  wedded  happiness  enjoyed  by  aristo- 
cratic couples  within  his  observation,  intending  also  to  wing 
his  fiight  eventually  toward  climes  more  in  unison  with  his 
tastes,  he  no  longer  felt  tliat  attraction  for  marriage  which 
he  had  experienced  in  boyhood  (like  most  youths),  and  he 
said,  quite  seriously,  that  if  his  cousin,  George  Byron,  would 
marry,  he,  on  his  part,  would  willingly  engage  not  to  enter 
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into  wedlock.  But  his  friends  saw  with  regret  that  his  eyes 
were  still  seeking  through  English  clouiis  the  blue  sldeB  of 
the  East;  and  that  he  was  kept  in  perpetual  agitation  by 
the  tail  ones  who  would  cast  themselves  athwart  his  path, 
throwing  themselves  at  his  head  when  not  at  his  feet.  Vain- 
ly did  he  distort  himself,  give  himself  out  to  the  public  as  a 
true  "  Chiide  Harold,"  malign  himself;  his  friends  knew  that 
his  heart  was  overflowing  with  tenderness,  and  they  could 
not  thus  be  doped.  If  he  had  wished  to  cull  some  flowers 
idly,  for  the  sake  of  scattering  their  leaves  to  the  breeze,  as 
youth  so  often  does,  this  sort  of  amusement  would  have 
been  difficult  for  him,  for  the  fine  ladies  of  his  choice,  if 
once  they  succeeded  in  inspiring  him  with  some  kind  of  ten- 
der feeling,  fastened  themselves  upon  him  in  such  a  passion- 
ate way  ttat  his  freedom  became  greatly  shackled,  and  they 
generally  ended  by  making  the  public  the  confidante  of  their 
secret. 

Lord  Byron  had  some  adventures  that  brought  him  an- 
noyance and  grief  They  made  him  fall  into  low  spirits, — a 
sort  of  moral  apathy  and  indifference  for  every  thing.  His 
best  friends,  and  the  wisest  among  them,  thought  that  the 
snrest  way  of  settling  him  in  England,  and  getting  him  out 
of  the  scrapes  into  which  he  was  being  dragged  by  female 
enthusiasm,  would  be  for  him  to  marry,  and  they  advised 
him  to  it  pertinaoionsly.  Lord  Byron,  ever  docile  to  the 
voice  of  affection,  did  not  repel  the  counsels  given,  but  he 
made  them  well  understand  that  he  should  marry  from  rea- 
son rather  than  choice ;  and  the  letter  he  wrote,  when  Moore 
insisted  on  his  choosing  a  certain  beautiful  girl  of  noble 
birth,*  well  explains  his  whole  state  of  mind  at  this  time : — 

"I  believe,"  said  he, "  that  you  think  I  have  not  been  quite 
fair  with  that  Alpha  and  Omega  of  beauty  with  whom  you 

•  "In  rone  of  the  persons  he  adni  [red,"  says  Moore,  ''did  I  meot  with  a  union 
of  qualifies  so  well  fitted  to  eueoeed  in  the  difficult  taslt  of  winning  him  into  fidel- 
ity and  happiness  as  in  the  lady  in  question.  Combining  l>eauty  of  the  highest 
order  with  a  mind  inteUigent  and  ingenuous,  having  just  learning  enough  to  give 
refinement  to  her  taete,  and  far  too  much  taste  to  make  pratensions  to  learning! 
with  a  patrician  spirit  proud  as  Lord  Byron's,  but  showing  it  only  in  a  delicats 
generosity  of  spirit,  a  feminine  hlgh-mindedness,  which  wonM  have  led  her  to 
tolerate  the  defectsof  her  huHband  in  consideration  of  his  noble  qualities  and  his 
glory,  and  even  to  sacrifice  silently  her  own  happineRS  rathft  than  violate  the  re- 
spoiislbility  in  which  she  stood  pledged  to  the  world  for  his." 

T 
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would  willingly  have  united  me.    Had  Lady appeared 

to  wish  it,  I  would  have  gone  on,  and  very  possibly  married 
with  the  same  indifference  which  has  frozen  over  the  Black 
Sea  of  almost  all  my  passions.  It  is  that  very  indifference 
which  mates  me  so  nncertain  and  apparently  capricious.  It 
is  not  eagerness  of  new  pursuits,  hut  that  nothing  impresses 
me  mfficimtlj/  to  fix.  I  do  not  feel  disgusted,  but  simply  in- 
different to  almost  all  excitements ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is 
that  obstacles,  the  slightest  even,  stop  me.  This  can  hardly 
he  timidity,  for  I  have  done  some  imprudent  things,  too,  in 
my  time ;  and  in  almost  all  cases  opposition  is  a  stimulus. 
In  this  circumstance  it  is  not ;  if  a  straw  were  in  my  wav  I 
could  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up.  I  have  sent  you  this  long 
tirade,  because  I  would  not  have  you  suppose  that  I  have 
been  trifling  designedly  with  you  or  others.  If  you  think 
so,  in  the  name  of  St^  .Hubert  (the  patron  of  antlers  and 
hunters)  let  me  be  married  otet  ofhand,  Idan^t  care  to  tohom, 
so  it  amuses  any  body  else,  and  don't  interfere  with  me  much 
in  the  daytime." 

But  that  to  which  Lord  Byron  most  aspired  was  always 
to  wing  his  flight  to  brighter  skies. 

"  Your  climate  kills  me,"  he  wrote  to  Hodgson,  directly 
after  his  return  from  the  East.  And  then  again,  "  My  in- 
clinations and  my  health  make  me  wish  to  leave  England; 
neither  my  habits  nor  constitution  are  improved  by  your 
customs  or  your  climate.  I  shall  find  employment  in  making 
myself  a  good  Oriental  scholar.  I  shall  buy  a  mansion  in 
one  of  the  fairest  islands,  and  describe,  at  intervals,  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  East." 

Lord  Byron  wrote  this  before  he  had  attained  great  ce- 
lebrity, but  this  did  not  change  either  his  sentiments  or  his 
tastes.  Notwithstanding  the  embarrassments  arising  from 
the  legacy  left  him  by  his  great  uncle,  and  which  were  prin- 
cipally caused  by  the  action  brought  against  him  on  account 
of  the  illegal  sale  of  the  Rochdale  mines  (a  suit  which  Lord 
Byron  gained,  but  the  expenses  of  which  were  ruinous),  he 
was  nevertheless  sufficiently  rich  to  live  at  ease,  to  let  his 
needy  friends  enjoy  the  profits  arising  from  his  works,  and 
to  allow  himself  acts  of  beneficence  and  generosity  that  were 
the  joy  of  liis  heart.     And  when  he  had  done  all  that,  he 
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still  found  that  he  couH  not  spend  the  surplus  in  England 
aoeording  to  his  tastes.  Ailer  the  death  of  hia  mother,  no 
longer  bound  by  his  promise  to  her  of  not  selling  Newstead, 
he  resolved  on  effecting  the  sale  so  as  to  settle  his  affairs 
definitively.  The  sale  having  failed,  the  forfeit  brought  him 
in  i£25,000 ;  and  he  wrote  to  Moore,  in  September,  1814 : — 

"I  shall  know  to-morrow  whether  a  cincumstance,  of  im- 
portance enough  to  change  all  my  plans,  will  occur  or  not.* 
If  it  does  not,  I  am  off  for  Italy  next  month. 

"I  have  a  few  thousand  pounds  which  I  can't  spend  afler 
my  own  heart  in  this  climate,  and  so  I  shall  go  back  to  the 
south.  Hobhouae,  I  think  and  hope,  will  go  with  me ;  but 
whether  he  will  or  not,  I  shall.  1  want  to  see  Venice  and 
the  Alps,  and  Parmesan  cheeses,  and  look  at  the  coasts  of 
Greece,  or  rather  Epiros,  from  Italy  as  I  once  did,  or  fancied 
I  did,  that  of  Italy,  when  off  Corfu." 

A  few  days  before  writing  this  letter,  his  evil  destiny  had 
led  him  to  take  a  step  fatal  to  all  his  future  happiness. 

A  person,  for  whom  he  entertained  both  affection  and  def- 
erence, observing  one  day  how  unsettled  he  appeared  in  his 
state  of  mind  and  projects  for  the  future,  again  reiterated, 
with  more  eameatneaa  than  ever,  the  advice  to  marry. 

After  long  discussions  Lord  Byron  promised  to  do  so. 
But  who  should  be  the  object  of  his  choice  ?  A  young  lady 
was  named  who  seemed  to  possess  all  the  qualities  requisite 
for  giving  happiness  in  marriage.  Lord  Byron,  on  his  side, 
suggested  Miss  Milbank,  with  whom  he  was  then  in  corre- 
spondence. She  was  a  niece  of  Lady  Melbourne,  who  had 
thought  of  this  union  a  year  before ;  a  circumstance  which 
probably  decided  Lord  Byron's  preference,  for  he  liked  Lady 
Melbourne  very  much. 

On  hearing  Miss  Milbank's  name  his  friend  protested  with 
great  energy,  begging  him  to  remark,  among  other  things, 
that  Miss  Milbank  had  no  actual  fortune,  that  his  affairs  were 
too  much  embarrassed  for  him  to  be  able  to  marry  a  woman 
without  money,  and  moreover  that  Miss  Milbank  was  a  learn- 
ed lady,  a  bliie-stocking,  who  could  not  possibly  suit  him. 
Ever  docile  to  the  voice  of  friendship,  Lord  Byron  yielded, 

*  Thia  circumstance  was  his  proposal  for  Miss  Milbanli ;  vre  eball  see  present- 
1t  how  it  bad  taken  piacfl. 
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and  allowed  his  friend  to  write  a  proposal  to  the  other  lady. 
Soon  after  a  negative  answer  arrived,  one  morning,  that  the 
two  friends  were  together, 

"Ton  see,"  said  Lord  Byron,  "that  after  all  it  ia  Miss 
Milbank  I  am  to  marry ;  I  shall  write  to  her !"  He  did  so 
immediately ;  and  when  the  letter  was  finished,  his  friend 
feeling  more  and  more  opposed  to  such  a  choice,  took  it  from 
him.     After  having  read  it,  he  exclaimed : — 

"  Truly,  this  letter  is  so  charming  that  it  is  a  pity  for  it 
not  to  go.  I  never  read  a  better  efiusion."  "  Then  go  it 
shall,"  replied  Lord  Byron,  who  sealed  and  sent  it  off,  thus 
signing  his  own  misfortune ! 

We  have  said  that  he  was  in  correspondence  with  Miss 
Milhank.     This  is  how  he  had  made  her  acquaintance. 

Two  years  previously,  at  a  London  soiree,  he  saw  sitting 
in  the  comer  of  a  sofa  a  young  girl  whose  simplicity  of  dress 
made  her  look  as  if  she  belonged  to  a  less  elevated  position 
than  most  of  the  other  girls  in  the  room ;  Moore  told  him, 
however,  that  she  was  a  rich  heiress.  Miss  Milbank,  and  that 
if  he  would  marry  her  she  might  help  him  to  restore  the  old 
Abbey  of  Newstead.  Her  modest  look,  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  stiffness  and  formality  common  to  the  aristocracy, 
interested  Lord  Byron.  He  had  himself  introduced,  and 
some  time  after  ended  by  asking  her  to  marry  him.  His 
proposal,  from  motives  that  could  not  wound  him,  was  not 
accepted  then.  But  a  year  later  Miss  Milbank  testified  the 
desire  of  entering  into  correspondence  with  him.  Thns  the 
ground  was  prepared.  When  he  sent  his  letter  with  a  fresh 
proposal,  it  was  accepted  all  the  more  eagerly  that  a  report 
had  been  spread  of  his  wishing  to  marry  a  young  and  bean- 
tifiil  Irish  girl,  which  did  not  please  Miss  Milbank,  Her  an- 
swer was  couched  in  very  flattering  terms,  and  the  fatal  mar- 
riage was  thus  decided  on.  This  was  perhaps  the  only  time 
in  his  life  that  Lord  Byron  did  not  follow  the  counsels  of 
friendship.  It  would  indeed  seem  as  if  an  evil  genius  had 
taken  possession  of  his  will.  Warnings  were  not  wanting  ; 
but  he  refused  to  listen  to  them,  "  If  you  have  any  thing  to 
say  against  my  decision,"  wrote  he  to  Moore,  in  his  usual 
jesting  way,  after  the  marriage  had  been  agreed  on,  "I  beg 
you  to  say  it.     My  resolve  is  taken,  so  positively,  fixed,  and 
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irrevocably,  that  I  can  very  well  listen  to  reason,  since  now 
it  can  do  me  no  more  harm." 

And  so  he  married  Miss  Milbank  three  months  afterward. 
During  the  interval  between  the  promise  exchanged  and  the 
ceremony  concluded,  lord  Byron  saw  hia  betrothed  frequent- 
ly. Had  he  no  warning,  no  inspiration  from  his  good  genius 
during  all  that  time?  Had  he  no  fear  of  such  perfection? 
Did  he  not  feel  that  a  faultless  coat  of  mail,  like  hers,  might 
so  have  pressed  upon  her  heart  that  no  pulse  would  be  left 
giving  earnest  of  life  ?  Might  not  tenderness,  piety,  indul- 
gence, forbearance,  the  most  amiable  and  sublime  virtues 
belonging  to  a  Christian  woman,  have  their  place  filled  in 
the  breast  of  this  perfect  creature  by  another  kind  of  sub- 
limity ?  and  was  it  not  very  possible  that  she  would  increase 
by  one  the  number  of  those  chaste  wives  who  judge,  con- 
demn, punish,  and  never  foi^ive  any  thing  that  does  not  en- 
ter into  the  category  of  their  virtues,  or  rather  of  the  single 
virtue  they  practice,  and  under  shadow  of  which  they  con- 
sider themselves  able  to  dispense  with  all  others  ?  Did  he 
not  fear  that  the  profound  mathematical  knowledge  of  that 
learned  peraon  might  have  slightly  deadened  her  heart  and 
given  a  dogmatic  tone  to  her  mind,  of  which  he  doubtless 
with  his  usual  penetration  suspected  the  narrowness,  likely 
to  render  its  science  pernicious  to  the  heart?  All  this  is 
easily  to  be  believed,  when  we  see  how  preoccupied  he  was 
before  marriage. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  December,  being  call- 
ed up  to  town  by  business,  I  had  opportunities,  from  being 
a  good  deal  In  my  noble  friend's  society,  of  observing  the 
state  of  his  mind  and  feelings  under  the  prospect  of  the  im- 
portant change  he  was  now  about  to  undergo ;  and  it  was 
with  pain  I  found  that  those  sanguine  hopes  with  which  I 
had  sometimes  looked  forward  to  the  happy  influence  of  mar- 
riage, in  winning  him  over  to  the  brighter  and  better  side 
oflife,  were,  by  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  his  present 
destiny  considerably  diminished.  While,  at  the  same  time, 
not  a  few  doubts  and  misgivings,  which  had  never  before  so 
strongly  occurred  to  me,  with  regard  to  his  own  fitness,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  for  the  matrimonial  tie,  filled  me  al- 
together with  a  degree  of  foreboding  anxiety  as  to  his  fate, 
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which  the  unfortunate  events  that  followed  tut  too  fully  jus- 
tified." 

Lord  Byron  might  still  have  avoided  this  misfortune  by 
giving  up  marriage ;  tat  the  die  was  cast.  His  evil  genius 
presented  him  with  no  other  alternative  than  to  rush  on  to 
the  catastrophe. 

We  must  add  that  if,  imfortunately,  the  halo  of  perfection 
supposed  to  encircle  the  heiress  was  calculated  to  make  him 
tremhle,it  was  also  of  a  nature  to  flatter  his  self-love.  This 
reputation  was,  in  the  eyes  of  Moore,  the  principal  cause  of 
his  preference  for  Miss  Milbank.  However  that  may  be,  in 
the  last  days  of  December,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  he  set  out  for  Seaham,  the  residence  of  Sir  Ralph, 
Mss  Milbank'fi  father.  And  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
January,  surrounded  by  visions  of  the  past,  by  gloomy  fore- 
bodbgs,  having  in  his  hand  the  fatal  ring  that  had  been  dug 
up  in  his  garden  at  the  moment  when  Miss  Milbank's  con- 
sent arrived ;  with  a  beating  heart,  and  eyes  all  dizzy,  that 
would  have  made  him  draw  back,  if  his  honor  had  not  been 
too  far  engaged,  Lord  Byron  advanced  toward  the  altar. 
From  that  fatal  day,  if  his  star  of  glory  did  not  cease  to  shine, 
or  even  if  it  shone  more  brightly  seen  through  the  atmos- 
phere of  misfortune,  nevertheless  repose  and  lasting  happi- 
ness were  gone  for  him. 

An  heiress  for  a  wife,  but  who  had  no  actual  fortune,  nat- 
urally forced  him  uito  great  expenses,  that  soon  went  beyond 
his  resources.  His  creditors,  lured  by  the  riches  said  to  be- 
long to  Miss  Milbank,  came  down  upon  him,  as  if  the  wife's 
fortune  could  be  used  to  pay  the  husband's  debts. 

His  marriage  had  taken  place  in  January,  and  already,  in 
October,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  library.  Shortly  after- 
ward his  furniture  was  seized,  and  he  had  to  undergo  humil- 
iations, all  the  more  keenly  felt,  that  they  were  quite  unmer- 
ited, since  his  debts  were  inherited  with  the  property.  Lord 
Byron — who  had  a  real  horror  of  debt — with  his  spirit  of 
justice,  moderate  desires,  simple  tastes,  detached  as  he  was 
from  material  enjoyments,  and  even,  perhaps,  through  pride, 
would  never  have  fallen  into  such  embarrassments  if  he  had 
remained  unmarried.  Indeed,  his  creditors  were  patiently 
awaiting  the  sale  of  some  property.     Besides,  he  was  rich 
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enough  while  unmarried ;  he  could  exercise  hospitality,  trav- 
el in  good  style,  not  even  keep  for  himself  the  produce  of  his 
works,  and,  ahove  all,  never  refuse  to  perform  works  of  char- 
ity and  benevolence.  He  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  before 
marriage  that  his  affairs  were  about  to  be  settled,  that  he 
could  live  comfortably  in  England,  and  buy  a  principality, 
if  he  wished,  in  Turkey. 

Thus,  then,  marriage  alone  drew  upon  him  this  new  disas- 
ter, which  he  must  have  felt  severely,  and  which,  doubtless, 
led  him  to  make  reflections  little  favorable  to  the  tie  so  fa- 
tally contracted.  Then  it  was  that  he  would  have  required 
to  meet  with  kindness,  indulgence,  and  peace  at  home  ;  thus 
supported,  his  heart  would  have  endured  every  thing. 

Instead  of  that,  what  did  he  find  ?  A  woman  whose  jeal- 
ousy was  extreme,  and  who  had  her  own  settled  way  of  liv- 
ing, and  was  unflinching  in  her  ideas ;  who  upited  a  convic- 
tion of  her  own  wisdom  to  perfect  ignorance  of  the  human 
heart,*  all  the  while  fancying  that  she  knew  it  so  well ;  who, 
far  from  consenting  to  modify  her  habits,  would  fain  have 
imposed  them  on  others.  In  short,  a  woman  who  had  noth- 
ing in  common  with  him,  who  was  unable  to  understand  him, 
or  to  find  the  road  to  his  heart  or  mind ;  finally,  one  to  whom 
foi^ivenesa  seemed  a  weakness,  instead  of  a  virtue.  Is  it, 
then,  astonishing  that  he  shoidd  have  suffered  in  such  a  de- 
pressing atmosphere ;  that  he  should  sometimes  have  been 
irritable,  and  have  even  allowed  to  escape  him  a  few  words 
likely  to  wound  the  susceptible  self-love  of  his  wife? 

Lady  Byron  possessed  one  of  those  minds  clever  at  rea- 
soning, but  weak  in  judgment ;  that  can  reason  much  without 
being  reasonable,  to  use  the  words  of  a  great  philosophical 
moralist  of  our  day ;  one  of  those  minds  that  act  as  if  life 
were  a  problem  in  jurisprudence  or  geometry ;  who  argue, 
distinguish,  and,  by  dint  of  syllogisms,  deceive  tfiemselves 
learnedly.  She  always  deceived  herself  in  this  way  about 
Lord  Byron. 

When  she  was  in  the  family-way,  and  her  confinement 
drawing  near,  the  storm  continued  to  gather  above  her  hus- 
band's head.     He  was  in  con-espondence  with  Moore,  then 
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absent  from  London.  Moore's  apprehensions  with  regard 
to  the  happiness  likely  to  result  from  a  union  that  had  never 
appeared  suitable  in  his  eyes,  had,  nevertheless,  calmed  down 
on  receiving  letters  from  Lord  Byron  that  expressed  satisfac- 
tion. Yet  during  the  first  days  of  what  is  vulgarly  termed 
the  "honey-moon,"  Lord  Byron  sent  Moore  some  very  mel- 
ancholy verses,  to  be  set  to  music,  said  he,  and  which  begin 
thus : — 

"  There's  not  ii  joy  the  world  can  give  like  tliat  It  takea  away." 

Moore  had  already  felt  some  vague  disquietude,  and  he 
asked  why  he  allowed  his  mind  to  dwell  on  such  sorrowful 
ideas  ?  Lord  Byron  replied  that  he  had  written  these  verses 
on  learning  the  death  of  a  friend  of  his  childhood,  the  Duke 
of  Dorset,  and,  as  his  subsequent  letters  were  full  of  jests, 
Moore  became  reassured.  Lord  Byron  said  he  was  happy, 
and  80  he  really  was ;  for  Lady  Byron,  not  being  jealous  then, 
continued  to  be  gentle  and  amiable, 

"  But  these  indications  of  a  contented  heart  soon  ceased. 
His  mention  of  the  partner  of  his  home  became  more  rare 
and  formal,  and  there  was  observable,  I  thought,  through 
some  of  his  letters,  a  feeling  of  unquiet  and  weariness  that 
brought  back  all  those  gloomy  anticipations  which  I  had, 
from  the  first,  felt  regarding  his  fate." 

Above  all,  there  were  expressions  in  his  letters  that  seem- 
ed ot  sad  augury.  For  instance,  in  announcing  the  birth  of 
his  little  girl.  Lord  Byron  said  that  he  was  absorbed  in  five 
hundred  contradictory  contemplations,  although  he  had  only 
one  single  object  in  view,  which  would  probably  come  to 
nothing,  as  it  mostly  happens  with  all  we  desire : — 

"  But  never  mind,"  he  said,  "  as  somebody  says,  ^for  the 
blue  shy  bends  over  aJV  I  only  could  be  glad  if  it  bent  over 
me  where  it  is  a  little  bluer,  like  skyish  top  of  blue  Olympus." 

On  reading  this  letter,  dated  the  6tb  of  January,  full  of  as- 
pirations afler  a  blue  sky,  Moore  was  struck  with  the  tone 
of  melancholy  pervading  it ;  and,  knowing  that  it  was  Lord 
Byron's  habit  when  under  the  pressure  of  sorrow  and  uneasi- 
ness, to  seek  relief  in  expressing  his  yearnings  after  freedom 
and  after  other  climes,  he  wrote  to  hira  in  these  terms :  — 

"Do  you  know,  my  dear  Byron,  there  was  something  in 
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your  last  letter — a  sort  of  mystery,  as  well  as  a  want  of  your 
usual  elasticity  of  spirits — which  has  hung  upon  my  mind 
unpleasantly  ever  since.  I  long  to  be  near  you,  that  I  might 
know  how  you  really  look  and  feel,  for  these  letters  tell  noth- 
ing, and  one  word  a  quattr'  occhi,  is  worth  whole  reams  of 
correspondencG.  But  only  do  tell  me  you  are  happier  than 
that  letter  has  led  me  to  fear,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

"  It  was,"  says  Moore, "  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  ex- 
change of  these  lettei-a,  that  Lady  Byron  took  the  resolution 
of  separating  from  him.  She  had  left  London  at  the  end  of 
January,  on  a  visit  to  her  parents,  in  Leicestershire,  and  Lord 
Byron  was  to  come  and  join  her  there  soon  after.  They  had 
parted  with  mutual  demonstrations  of  attachment  and  of 
good  understanding.  On  the  journey  Lady  Byron  wrote  a 
letter  to  her  husband,  couched  in  playful,  afiectionate  lan- 
guage, Wbat,  then,  must  have  been  bis  astonishment  when, 
directly  after  her  arrival  at  Kirby  Mallory,her  father.  Sir 
Ralph,  wrote  to  tell  Lord  Byron  that  his  daughter  was  going 
to  remain  with  them,  and  would  return  to  him  no  more." 

This  unexpected  stroke  fell  heavily  upon  him.  The  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments  growing  up  since  his  marriage  (for 
he  had  already  undergone  eight  or  nine  executions  in  his 
o'wn  house),  had  then  reached  their  climax.  He  was  then, 
to  use  his  own  energetic  expression,  <don£  at  his  hearth,  his 
penates  tramfixed  cmmnd^  and  then  was  he  also  condemned 
to  receive  the  unaccountable  intelligence  that  the  wife  who 
had  just  parted  from  him  in  the  most  affectionate  manner, 
had  abandoned  him  forever. 

His  state  of  mind  can  not  be  told,  nor,  perhaps,  be  im- 
agmed.  Still  he  describes  it  in  some  passages  of  his  lettera, 
showing  at  the  same  time  the  firmness,  dignity,  and  strength 
of  mind  that  always  distinguished  him.  For  example,  he 
wrote  to  Rogers,  two  weeks  after  this  thunderbolt  had  fallen 
upon  him : — 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  if  you  like  to  call,  though 
I  am  at  present  contending  with  the  '  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune,'  some  of  which  have  struck  me  from  a 
quarter  whence  I  did  not,  indeed,  expect  them ;  but,  no  mat- 
ter, there  is  a  'world  elsewhere,'  and  I  will  cut  my  way 
through  this  as  I  can.     If  you  write  to  Moore,  will  you  tell 
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him  that  I  shall  answer  his  letter  the  moment  I  can  muster 
time  and  spirits.    Ever  yours,  Bykon." 

This  strength  of  mind  he  only  found  a  month  afterward, 
and  then  he  wrote  to  him: — 

"I  have  not  answered  your  letter  for  a  time,  and  at  pres- 
ent the  reply  to  it  might  extend  to  such  a  length  that  I  shall 
delay  it  till  it  can  be  made  in  person,  and  then  I  will  shorten 
it  as  much  as  I  can.  I  am  at  war  with  all  the  world  and  my 
wifCj  or,  rather,  a!!  the  world  and  my  wife  are  at  war  with 
me,  and  have  not  yet  crushed  me,  and  shall  not  cmsh  me, 
whatever  they  may  do.  I  don't  know  that  in  the  course  of 
a  hair-breadth  existence  I  was  ever,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  a 
sitnation  so  completely  uprooted  of  present  pleasure,  or  ra- 
tional hope  for  the  future,  aa  this  time.  I  say  this  because  I 
think  so,  and  feel  it.  But  I  shall  not  sink  under  it  the  more 
for  that  mode  of  consideiing  the  question.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind. 

"By  the  way,  however,  you  must  not  believe  all  you  hear 
on  the  subject ;  but  don't  attempt  to  defend  me.  If  you  suc- 
ceeded in  that  it  would  be  a  mortal,  or  an  immortal,  oftense. 
\Vho  can  bear  refutation  ?"* 

And,  after  having  spoken  of  Iiis  wife's  family,  he  con- 
cludes in  these  terms: — 

"  ThoBe  who  know  what  is  going  on  say  that  the  mys- 
terious cause  of  our  domestic  misunderstandings  is  a  Jbs. 

C ,  now  a  kind  of  house-keeper  and  spy  of  Lady  N , 

who  was  a  washer-woman  in  former  days." 

Swayed  by  this  idea,  he  went  so  far  then  in  his  generosity 
as  to  exonerate  his  wife,  and  accuse  himself;  whereupon 
Moore  answered  that,  "  after  aU,  his  misfortunes  lay  in  the 
choice  he  had  mack  of  a  wife,  which  he  (Moore)  had  never  ap- 
proved." 

Lord  Byron  hastened  to  reply  that  he  was  wrong,  and 
that  Lady  Byron's  conduct  while  with  him  had  not  deserved 
the  smallest  reproach,  giving  her,  at  the  same  time,  great 
praise.  But  this  answer,  which,  according  to  Moore,  forces 
admiration  for  the  generous  candor  of  him  who  wrote  it  while 
adding  to  the  aadnees  and  strangeness  of  the  whole  affair — 
*  Moore,  Letter  233. 
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er,  of  such  estraordinary  generosity,  will  l)etter 
find  its  place  elsewhere.  It  contains  expressions  that  show 
his  real  state  of  sonl  nnder  the  cruel  circumstances : — 

"  I  have  to  hattle  with  all  kinds  of  unpleasantness,  inclnd- 
iiig  private  and  pecuniary  difficulties,  etc. 

" ....  It  is  nothing  to  bear  the  privations  of  adversity, 
or,  more  properly,  ill-fortune,  but  my  pride  recoils  from  its 
indignities.  However,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that  same 
pride,  which  will,  I  think,  bo  my  buckler  through  every  thing. 
If  my  heart  could  have  been  broken  it  would  have  been 
so  years  ago,  and,  by  events  more  afflicting  than  these.  .  .  . 
Do  you  remember  the  lines  I  sent  you  early  last  year  ?  I 
don't  wish  to  claim  the  character  of '  Vates'  the  prophet,  but 
were  they  not  a  little  prophetic  ?  I  naean  those  beginnuig ; 
'  There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can,'  etc.  They  were  the  tru- 
est, though  the  most  melancholy,  I  ever  wrote." 

To  this  letter  Moore  answered  immediately: — 

"  I  had  certainly  no  right  to  say  any  thing  about  the  wji- 
hicMness  of  your  ehotee,  though  I  rejoice  now  that  I  did,  as 
it  has  drawn  from  you  a  tribute  which,  however  unaccount- 
able and  mysterious  it  renders  the  whole  affair,  is  highly 
honorable  to  both  parties.  What  I  meant  in  hinting  a  doubt 
with  respect  to  the  object  of  your  selection,  did  not  imply 
the  least  impeachment  of  that  perfect  amiableness  which  the 
world,  I  find,  by  common  consent,  allows  to  her.  I  only 
feared  that  she  might  have  been  too  perfect,  too  pr&dsely  ex- 
cellent, too  matter-of-fdet  a  paragon  for  you  to  coalesce  with 
comfortably,  ....  and  that  a  person  whose  perfection  hung 
in  more  easy  folds  about  her,  whose  brightness  was  softened 
down  by  some  of '  those  fair  defects  which  beet  conciliate 
love,'  would,  by  appealing  more  dependently  to  your  protec- 
tion, have  stood  a  much  better  chance  with  your  good-nature. 
All  these  suppositions,  however,  I  have  been  led  into  by  my 
intense  anxiety  to  acquit  you  of  any  thing  like  a  capricious 
abandonment  of  your  wife ;  and,  totally  in  the  dark  as  I  am 
with  respect  to  all  but  the  fact  of  your  separation,  you  can 
not  conceive  the  solicitude — the  fearful  solicitude  —  with 
which  I  look  forward  to  a  history  of  the  transaction  from 
your  own  lips  when  we  meet — a  history  in  which  I  am  sure 
of  at  least  one  virtue,  manly  candor." 
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Those  who  knew  Lord  Byron,  gifted  as  he  was  with  go 
much  that  seemed  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  woman  to 
resign  herself  to  the  loss  of  his  love;  with  so  much  to  make 
a  wife  proud  of  bearing  his  name  ;  may  well  ask  what  strange 
sort  of  nature  Lady  Byron  could  have  possessed  to  act  as 
she  did  toward  him;  and  whether,  if  she  really  married  out 
of  vanity  (as  Lord  Byron  one  day  told  Medwin,  at  Pisa),  and 
her  heart  "being  full  of  pride  only,  she  found  some  greater 
satisfaction  for  her  vanity  in  the  courage  and  perseverance 
she  fancied  displayed  in  deserting  him.  But,  in  order  to 
view  her  inexplicable  conduct  with  any  sort  of  indulgence, 
we  must  say  that  Lady  Byron  was  an  only  and  a  spoilt  child, 
a  slave  to  rule,  to  habits  and  ideas  as  unchanging  and  inflexi- 
ble as  the  figures  she  loved  to  study ;  that,  being  accustomed 
to  the  comforts  of  a  rich  house,  where  she  was  idolized,  she 
could  not  do  without  her  regular  comforts,  so  generally  ap- 
preciated and  considered  necessary  by  English  people.  But 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  satisfy  all  her  tastes  with  mathe- 
matical regularity,  to  let  her  keep  up  all  her  habits,  and, 
above  all,  to  make  Lord  Byron  share  them  in  their  married 
life.  Li  the  first  place,  Lord  Byron,  who  was  naturally  nn- 
English  in  taste,  had,  moreover,  through  his  long  stay 
abroad,  given  up  the  peculiarities  of  English  habits.  He  did 
not  dine  every  day,  and  when  he  did  it  was  a  cenobite's 
meal,  little  suited  to  the  taste  of  a  true  Englishman.  He 
breakfasted  on  a  cup  of  green  tea,  without  sugar,  and  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  which  was  swallowed  standing.  The  com- 
fortable fireside,  the  indispensable  roast-beef,  and  the  regular 
evening  tea,  were  not  appreciated  by  him ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  a  real  pain  to  him  to  see  women  eat  at  all.  Not  one  of 
his  young  wife's  habits  was  shared  by  him.  He  did  not 
think  his  soul  lost  by  going  to  bed  at  dawn,  for  he  liked  to 
write  at  night ;  or  by  doing  other  things  at  what  she  called 
irregular  hours;  and  he  must  have  been  at  least  t^tonished 
on  hearing  himself  asked,  three  weeks  after  mai-riage,  wh^i 
he  intended  giving  vp  his  v&raifying  habits  f 

But  he  did  not  give  them  up ;  nor  could  he  have  done  so 
had  he  wished  it.  Lady  Byron  must  have  flattered  herself 
with  the  idea  of  ruling  him,  of  showing  the  world  her  power 
over  her  husband.     As  long  as  their  resources  sufficed  for 
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a  life  of  luxury,  both  parties  might  have  cherished  illusion, 
and  put  off  reflection.  But  when  creditors,  attracted  by  the 
name  of  the  wealthy  heiress — who  in  reality  had  only  brought 
her  expectations  Vith  her — began  to  pour  in,  and  that  pe- 
cuniary embarraasment  and  humiliations  were  added  to  home 
incompatibilities,  then,  perhaps,  Lord  Byron  became  irritable 
sometimes,  and.  Lady  Byron  must  have  felt  more  than  ever 
the  painful  absence  of  those  comforte  whose  enjoyment  cause 
many  other  annoyances  to  be  forgotten.  She  must  often 
have  compared  her  life  then,  full  of  mortifications,  and,  per- 
haps, of  solitude,  with  the  one  so  comfortable  and  agreeable 
(for  her)  she  formerly  led  at  Kirby  Mallory,  in  the  midat  of 
her  relatives.  Indeed,  they  bad  spent  two  months  there, 
both  saying  they  were  happy;  for  at  this  period  of  the 
honey-moon.  Lord  Byron,  kind  aa  he  was,  doubtless  yielded 
to  all  the  caprices  and  habits  of  his  hosts.  Nevertheless, 
through  the  veil  of  his  customary  jests  and  assurancea  to 
Moore  that  he  was  quite  satisfied,  it  ia  eaay  to  see  how  tired 
he  waa,  and  how  little  the  life  at  Seaham  was  suited  to  him. 
"  I  am  in  such  a  state  of  sameness  and  stagnation,  and  so 
totally  occupied  in  consuming  the  fruits,  and  sauntering,  and 
playing  dull  games  at  cards,  and  yawning,  and  trying  to  read 
old  'Annual  Registers'  and  the  daily  papers,  and  gathering 
shells  on  the  shore,  and  watching  the  growth  of  stunted 
gooseberry  bushes  in  the  garden,  that  I  have  neither  time  nor 
sense  to  say  more  than  yours  ever,  Bybon." 

And  then  another  time  he  wrote, — 

"  I  have  been  very  comfortable  here,  listening  to  that  d — d 
monologue  which  elderly  gentlemen  call  conversation,  and 
in  which  my  pious  father-in-law  repeats  himself  every  even- 
ing, except  when  he  plays  upon  the  fiddle.  However,  they 
have  been  very  kind  and  hospitable,  and  I  like  them  and  the 
place  vastly." 

Again,  feeling  his  thought  in  bondage  at  Seaham,  when  it 
would  fain  have  wandered  free  beneath  some  sunny  sky,  he 
wrote  to  Moore,  "  By  the  way,  don't  engage  yourself  in  any 
travelling  expedition,  as  I  have  a  plan  of  travel  into  Italy, 
which  we  will  discuss.  And  then,  think  of  the  poesy  where- 
withal we  should  ovei-flow  from  Venice  to  Vesuvius,  to  say 
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nothing  of  Greece,  through  all  which — God  willing — we  might 
perambulate." 

But  on  quitting  Seaham  to  return  home,  without  prevent- 
ing Lady  Byron  from  continuing  to  folio^  her  own  tastes,  it 
is  likely  that  he  wished  to  resume  bis  old  habits:  his  beloved 
solitude,  so  necessary  to  him,  his  fasts,  his  hours  for  study  and 
rest,  very  different  from  those  of  Seaham,  And  then  she 
must  have  found  it  troublesome  to  have  a  husband,  who  was 
not  only  indiffei-ent  to  Eughsh  comforts,  but  who  even  dis- 
lited  to  see  women  eat!  who,  despite  his  embarrassments, 
continued  to  refuse  appropriating  for  his  own  use  the  money 
given  and  offered  by  hia  publisher,  making  it  over  instead  to 
the  poor,  and  even  borrowing  to  help  his  friends  and  indi- 
gent authors.*  She  could  not  have  known  how  he  would 
ever  get  disentangled.  Being  extremely  Jealous,  she  became 
the  easy  dupe  of  malicious  persons;  and  under  the  influence 
of  that  wicked  woman,  Mrs.  Claremont,  aUowed  herself  to  be 
persuaded  that  her  husband  committed  grave  faults,  though 
in  reality  they  were  but  slight  or  even  imaginary  ones.  She 
forced  open  his  writing-desk,  and  found  in  it  sevetal  proofs 
of  intrigues  that  had  taken  place  previous  to  his  marriage. 
In  the  frenzy  of  her  jealousy,  Lady  Byron  sent  those  letters 
to  the  husband  of  the  lady  compromised,  but  he  had  the 
good  sense  to  take  no  notice  of  them.  Such  a  revolting  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  Lady  Byron  requires  no  commentary : 
it  can  not  be  justified.  Meanwhile  the  conjugal  abode  was 
given  up  to  bailiffs,  and  desolation  reigned  in  Lord  Byron's 
souL  He  had  lately  become  a  father.  This  was  the  mo- 
ment that  his  wife  chose  for  leaving  him ;  and  the  first  proof 
of  love  she  gave  their  daughter,  as  soon  as  she  set  foot  in  her 
own  home,  was  to  abandon  that  child's  father  and  the  house 
where  she  could  no  longer  find  the  mode  of  life  to  which  she 
had  been  accustomed.  At  Kirby  Mailory,  the  vindictive 
Lady  Noel,  who  detested  Lord  Byron,  doubtless  did  the  rest, 
together  with  the  governess.  And  the  young  heiress,  just 
enriched  by  a  legacy  inherited  from  an  uncle,  thus  newly  re- 
stored to  wealth,  had  not  courage  to  leave  it  and  them  all 
again.  With  the  kind  of  nature  she  possessed,  she  must 
have  taken  pride  in  a  sort  of  exaggerated  firmness;    thus 

*  At  Ihis  tima  of  embarrassment  ho  borrowed  a  large  sum  Ui  give  to  Coleridge. 
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r  to  gain  strength  for  trampling  under  foot  all  heart- 
emotions,  as  if  they  were  eo  many  weahoesses,  incompatible 
with  the  stern  principles  that  she  considered  virtues.  By 
assuming  the  point  of  view  proper  to  some  minds,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  all  this,  especially  when  one  knows  England. 

But  was  it  really  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  her  to  give 
such  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  and  to  secui-e  for  herself  the 
comforts  of  hfe,  that  G»d  had  given  to  her  keeping  Lord  By- 
ron's noble  spirit  ?  Did  she  forget  that  it  was  not  simply  a 
good,  honest,  ordinary  man,  like  the  generality  of  husbands, 
that  she  had  married;  but  that  Heaven,  having  crowned  hie 
brow  with  the  rays  of  genius,  imposed  far  other  obligations 
on  his  companion?  Did  she  forget  that  she  was  responsible 
before  God  and  before  that  country  whose  pride  he  was 
about  to  become  ?  Ought  she  to  have  preferred  an  easy  life 
to  the  honor  of  being  hie  wife ;  of  sustaining  him.  in  Ijis  ■ 
weaknesses ;  of  consoling  and  forgiving  him,  if  necessary ; 
in  short,  of  being  his  guardian  angel  ?  If  she  aspired  to  the 
reputation  of  a  virtuous  woman,  could  true  virtue  have  done 
otherwise  ?  Ere  this  God  has  judged  her  above ;  but,  here 
below,  can  those  possessing  hearts  have  any  indulgence  for 
her? 

We  hear  constantly  repeated — because  it  was  once  said — 
that  men  of  great  genius  are  less  capable  than  ordinary  in- 
dividuals of  experiencing  calm  affections  and  of  settling 
down  into  those  easy  habits  which  help  to  cement  domestic 
life.  By  dint  of  repeating  this  it  has  become  an  axiom.  But 
on  what  grounds  is  it  founded  ?  Because  these  privileged 
beings  givo  themselves  to  studies  requiring  solitude,  in  order 
to  abstract  and  concentrate  their  thoughts ;  because,  their 
mental  riches  being  greater,  they  are  more  independent  of 
the  outer  world  and  the  intellectual  resources  of  their  fellow- 
creatures;  because,  through  the  abundance  of  their  own  re- 
sources, their  mind  acquires  a  certain  refinement,  likely  to 
make  them  deem  the  society  of  ordinary  persons  tiresome ; 
does  it  therefore  necessarily  follow  that  the  goodness  and 
sensibility  of  their  hearts  are  blunted,  and  that  there  may 
not  be,  amid  the  great  variety  of  women,  hearts  and  minds 
worthy  of  comprehending  them,  and  of  making  it  their  duty 
to  extend  a  larger  amount  of  forbearance  and  indulgence  in 
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return  for  the  glory  and  happiness  ofbeing  the  companions 
of  these  noble  beings  ?  It  is  remarked,  in  support  of  the 
above  theory,  that  almost  all  men  of  genius  who  have  mar- 
ried— Dante,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Di-yden,  Byron,  and  many 
others — were  unhappy.  But  have  these  observers  examined 
well  on  which  side  lay  the  cause  of  nnhappineee  ?  Who  will 
say  that  if  Dante,  instead  of  Gemma  Donati,  "  the  ferocious 
wife"  (a  thought  expressed  by  Lord-Byron  in  his  "Prophe- 
cy," evidently  to  appropriate  it  to  himself,  speaking  of  "fAe 
cold  companion  who  brought  him  ruin  for  her  doiory) ;"  who 
will  say  that  if  Dante,  instead  of  Gemma  Donati,  had  mar- 
ried his  Beatrice  Portinari,  she  would  not  have  been  the 
companion  and  soother  of  his  exile  ?  that  the  bread  of  the 
foreigner  shared  with  her  would  not  have  seemed  less  hxttev? 
and  that  he  would  not  have  found  it  Uas  fatiguing  to  mount, 
kffning  on  her,  the  staircase  leading  to  another's  idling  f — 

"  Lo  ecoiidere  e  il  salio  per  l'  altrin  Ecale." — Daste, 

And  can  we  doubt  that  Milton's  misfortune  was  caused  by 
his  unhappy  choice  of  a  wife,  since  almost  directly  after  her 
arrival  at  their  conjugal  home  she  became  alarmed  at  her 
husband's  literary  habits  and  also  at  the  solitude  and  pover- 
ty reigning  in  the  house,  and  finally  abandoned  him  after  a 
month's  trial?  To  speak  only  of  England,  was  it  not  from 
similar  causes,  or  nearly  so,  that  the  amiable  Shakspeare's 
misfortune  arose — also  that  of  Dryden,  Addison, Steele?  And, 
indeed,  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  great  men  belonging 
to  whatsoever  age  or  country. 

If  we  were  to  enter  into  a  polemic  on  this  subject,  or  sim- 
ply to  make  conscientious  researches,  there  would  be  many 
chances  of  proving,  in  opposition  to  the  axiom,  that  the  fault 
of  these  great  men  lay  in  the  bad  choice  of  their  helpmates. 
In  truth,  if  there  have  been  a  Gemma  Donati  and  a  Milbank, 
we  also  find  in  ancient  times  a  Calpumia  and  a  Portia  among 
the  wives  of  great  men  ;  and,  in  modem  times,  wives  of  poets, 
who  have  been  the  honor  of  their  sex,  proud  of  their  hus- 
bands, and  living  only  for  them.  Ought  not  these  examples 
at  least  to  destroy  the  absolute  nature  of  the  theory,  making 
it  at  best  conditional  ?  The  lai^er  number  of  great  men,  it 
is  true,  did  not  marry ;  of  this  number  we  find,  Michael  An- 
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gelo,  Raphael,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Cervantes,  Voltaire, 
Pope,  Alfieri,  and  Canova ;  and  many  others  among  the  poets 
and.  philosophers,  Bacon,  Newton,  Galileo,  Descartee,  Bayie, 
and  Leibnitz. 

What  does  that  prove,  if  not  that  they  either  would  not 
or  coald  not  marry,  but  certainly  not  that  they  were  incapa- 
ble of  being  good  husbands?  Besides,  a  thousand  causes — 
apart  from  the  fear  of  being  unhappy  in  domestic  life,  con- 
siderations of  fortune,  prior  attachments,  etc. — may  have  pre- 
vented them.  But  as  to  Lord  Byron,  at  least,  it  is  still  more 
certain  with  regard  to  him  than  to  any  other,  that  he  might 
have  been  happy  had  he  made  a  better  choice :  if  circum- 
stances had  only  been  tolerable,  as  he  himself  says.  Lord 
Byron  had  none  of  those  faults  that  often  disturb  harmony, 
because  they  put  the  wife's  virtue  to  too  great  a  trial.  If 
the  best  disposition,  according  to  a  deep  moralist,  is  that 
which  gives  much  and  exacts  nothing,  then  assuredly  his  de- 
serves to  be  80  characterized.  Lord  Byron  exacted  nothing 
for  himself.  Moreover,  discussion,  contradiction,  teasing, 
were  insupportable  to  him ;  his  amiable  jesting  way  even 
precluded  them.  In  a!!  the  circumstances  and  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  life  he  displayed  that  high  generosity,  that  con- 
tempt of  petty,  selfish,  material  calculations  so  well  adapted 
for  gaining  hearts  in  general,  and  especially  those  of  women. 
Add  to  that  the  prestige  belonging  to  his  great  beauty,  his 
wit,  his  grace,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  the  love  he 
must  have  inspired  as  soon  as  he  became  known. 

"  Pope  remarks,"  says  Moore,  "  that  extraordinary  genius- 
es have  the  misfortune  to  be  admired  rather  than  loved ;  but 
I  can  say,  from  my  own  personal  experience,  that  Lord  By- 
ron was  an  exception  to  this  rule."* 

Nevertheless,  Lord  Byron,  though  exceptional  in  so  many 
things,  yet  belonged  to  the  first  order  of  geniuses.  There- 
fore he  could  not  escape  some  of  the  laws  belonging  to  these 
first-rate  natures :  certain  habits,  tendencies,  sentiments — I 
may  almost  say  infirmities — of  genius  deriving  their  origin 
from  the  same  sympathies,  the  same  wants. 

He  required  to  have  certain  things  granted  to  him :  his 
hours  for  solitude,  the  silence  of  hia  library,  which  he  some- 
*  Muore,  p.  389. 
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times  preferred  to  every  thing,  even  to  tiie  society  of  the 
woman  he  loved.  It  was  wrong  to  wish  by  force  to  shut 
him  up  to  read  the  Bible,  or  to  naake  him  come  to  tea  and 
regulate  all  his  hours  as  a  good  priest  might  do.  When  he 
was  plunged  in  the  delights  of  Plato's  "  Banquet,"  or  convers- 
ing with  his  own  ideas,  it  was  folly  to  interrupt  him.  But 
this  state  was  exceptional  with  him.  "Ome  does  not  have 
fever  hcAituaUy^''  said  lie  of  himself,  characterizing  this  state 
of  excitement  that  belongs  to  composition ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  returned  to  his  usual  state,  and  that  his  mind,  disengaged 
from  itself,  came  down  from  the  heights  to  which  it  liad  soar- 
ed, what  amiability  then,  what  a  charm  in  all  he  said  and 
did !  Was  not  one  hour  passed  with  him  then  a  payment 
with  rich  usury  for  all  the  little  concessions  liis  genius  re- 
quired,? And  lastly,  if  we  descend  well  into  the  depths  of 
his  soul,  by  all  he  said  and  did,  by  all  his  sadness,  joy,  ten- 
derness, we  may  be  well  convinced  that  none  more  than  he 
was  susceptible  of  domestic  happiness. 

"  If  I  could  have  been  the  husband  of  the  Countess  G ," 

said  he  to  Mrs.  B ,  a  few  days  only  before  setting  out  for 

Greece, "  we  should  have  been  cited,  I  am  certain,  as  samples 
of  conjugal  happiness,  and  our  retired  domestic  life  would 
have  made  us  respectable !    But  alas !  I  can  not  marry  her." 

It  is  also  by  his  latest  affections  that  he  proved  how,  if 
he  had  been  united  to  a  woman  after  his  own  heart,  he  might 
have  enjoyed  and  given  aU  the  domestic  happiness  that  God 
vouchsafes  us  here  below,  and  that  when  love  should  have 
undergone  the  transfoi-mations  produced  by  time  and  custom, 
he  would  have  known  how  to  replace  the  poetic  enchantments 
of  love's  first  days,  by  feelings  graver,  more  unchangmg  too, 
and  no  less  tender  and  sacred. 

But  we  must  interrogate  those  who  knew  and  saw  him 
personally,  and  in  the  first  place  Moore ;  for  not  only  was 
Moore  acquainted  with  Lord  Byron's  secret  soul,  but  to  him 
had  the  poet  confided  the  treasure,  of  his  memoirs,  whose 
principal  object  was  to  throw  light  on  the  most  fatal  event 
of  his  life,  and  whose  sacrifice,  made  in  deference  to  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  a  few  living  nullities,  will  be  an  eternal  re- 
morse for  England.  Now  this  is  how  Moore  expresses  him- 
self on  this  subject : — 
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"With  respect  to  the  causes  that  may  be  e 
have  led  to  this  separation,  it  seems  needless,  with  the  char- 
acters of  both  parties  before  oar  eyes,  to  go  in  quest  of  any 
very  remote  or  mysterious  reasona  to  account  for  it." 

After  observing  that  men  of  great  genius  have  never  seem- 
ed made  for  domestic  happiness,  through  certain  habits,  cer- 
tain wants  of  their  nature,  and  certain  faults,  which  appear, 
he  says,  like  the  shade  thrown  by  genius  in  proportion  to  its 
greatness,  Moore  adds  that  Lord  Byron  still  was,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  singular  exertion  to  this  rale,  for  his  heart  was  so 
sensitivtf  and  his  passions  so  ardent,  that  the  world  of  reality 
never  ceased  to  hold  a  large  place  in  his  sympathies ;  that 
for  the  rest,  his  Imagination  could  never  usurp  the  place  of 
reality,  neither  in  his  feelings  nor  in  the  objects  exciting 
them. 

"  The  poet  in  Lord  Byron,"  says  Moore, "  never  absorbed 
the  man.  From  this  very  mixture  has  it  arisen  that  his 
pages  bear  so  deeply  the  stamp  of  real  life,  and  that  in  the 
works  of  no  poet  with  theexceptionofShakspeare,  can  every 
various  mood  of  the  mind — whether  solemn  or  gay,  whether 
inclined  to  the  ludicrous  or  the  sublime,  whether  seeking  to 
divert  itself  with  the  follies  of  society  or  panting  after  the 
grandeur  of  solitary  nature — find  so  readily  a  strain  of  senti- 
ment in  accordance  with  its  every  passing  tone." 

Nevertheless  he  did  not  completely  escape  the  usual  fate 
of  great  geniuses,  since  he  also  experienced,  though  rarely, 
and  always  with  good  cause,  that  sadness  which,  as  Shak- 
speai-e  says, — 

"Sicklies  the  face  of  happiness  itself." 

"  To  these  faults,  and  sources  of  faults,  inherent  in  his  own 
sensitive  nature,  he  added  also  many  of  those  which  a  long 
indulgence  of  self-will  generates — the  least  compatible,  of  all 
others,  with  that  system  of  mutual  concession  and  sacrifice 
by  which  the  balance  of  domestic  peace  is  maintained.  In 
him  they  were  softened  down  by  good-nature.  When  we 
look  back,  indeed,  to  the  unbridled  career,  of  which  this  mar- 
riage was  meant  to  be  the  goal — to  the  rapid  and  restless 
coarse  in  which  his  life  had  run  along,  like  a  burning  train, 
through  a  series  of  wanderings,  adventures,  successes,  and 
passions,  the  fever  of  all  which  was  still  upon  hjm,  when,  with 
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the  same  headlong  recklessness,  he  rushed  into  this  maniage, 
it  can  but  little  surprise  us  that,  in  the  space  of  one  short 
year,  he  should  not  have  been  able  to  recover  all  at  once 
from  his  bewilderment,  or  to  settle  down  into  that  tame  level 
of  conduct  which  the  close  observers  of  his  every  action  re- 
quired. As  well  might  it  be  expected  that  a  steed  like  his 
own  i~ 


should  stand  still,  when  reined,  without  chafing  or  champing 
the  bit.* 

"Even  had  the  new  condition  of  life  into  which  he  passed 
been  one  of  prosperity  and  smoothness,  some  time,  as  well  as 
tolerance,  must  still  have  been  allowed  for  the  subsiding  of 
so  excited  a  spirit  into  rest.  But,  on  the  contrary,  his  mar- 
riage was  at  once  a  signal  for  all  the  arrears  and  claims  of  a 
long-accumulating  state  of  embarrassment  to  explode  upon 
him ;  his  door  was  almost  daily  beset  by  duns,  and  his  house 
nine  times  during  that  year  in  possession  of  bailiifs ;  while, 
in  addition  to  these  anxieties,  he  had  also  the  pain  of  fancy- 
ing that  the  eyes  of  enemies  and  spies  were  upon  him,  even 
under  his  own  roof,  and  that  his  every  hasty  word  and  look 
were  interpreted  in  the  most  peiTcrted  light. 

"He  saw  hut  little  society,  his  only  relief  from  the 
thoughts  which  a  life  of  such  embarrassment  brought  with  it 
was  in  those  avocations  which  his  duty,  as  a  member  of  the 
Druiy  Lane  Committee,  imposed  upon  him.  And  here,  in 
this  most  unlncky  connection  with  the  theatre,  one  of  the 
fatalities  of  hig  short  year  of  trial,  as  husband,  lay.  From  the 
reputation  which  he  had  previously  acquired  for  gallantries, 
and  the  sort  of  reckless  and  boyish  levity  to  which — often  in 
very  bitterness  of  soul — ^he  gave  way,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
bring  suspicion  upon  some  of  those  acquaintances  which  his 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  green-room  induced  him  to 
form,  or  even  (as  in  one  instance  was  the  case)  to  connect 
with  his  name  injuriously  that  of  a  person  to  whom  he  had 
scarcely  ever  addressed  a  single  word. 

"  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  ill-starred  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  which  might  have  palliated  any  excesses 
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either  of  temper  or  conduct  into  which  they  drove  him,  it 
was,  after  all,  I  am  pentuaded,  to  no  such  serious  causes  that 
the  unfortunate  alienation,  nhieh  so  soon  ended  in  disunion, 
is  to  he  traced. 

"'In  all  the  unhappy  marriages  I  have  ever  seen,'  says 
Steele, '  the  great  cause  of  evil  has  proceeded  from  slight  oc- 
casions,' and  to  this  remark,  I  think,  the  marriage  under  our 
consideration  would  not  be  found,  upon  inquiry,  to  be  an  ex- 
ception. Lord  Byron  himself,  indeed,  when  at  Cephalonia,  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  seems  to  have  expressed,  in  a  few- 
words,  the  whole  pith  of  the  mystery. 

"  An  English  gentleman,  with  whom  he  was  conversing  on 
the  subject  of  Lady  Byron,  having  ventured  to  enumerate  to 
him  the  various  causes  he  had  heard  alleged  for  the  separar 
tion,  the  noble  poet,  who  had  seemed  much  amused  with  their 
absurdity  and  falsehood,  said,  after  listening  to  them  all ; 
'The  causes,  my  dear  sir,  were  too  simple  to  be  easily  found 
out.' 

"  In  truth,  the  circumstances,  so  unexampled,  that  attended 
their  separation,  the  last  words  of  the  wife  to  the  husband 
being  those  of  the  most  playfiil  affection,  while  the  language 
of  the  husband  toward  the  wife  was  in  a  strain,  as  the  world 
knows,  of  teoderest  eulogy,  are  in  themselves  a  sufRoient 
proof  that,  at  the  time  of  their  parting,  there  could  have  been 
no  very  deep  sense  of  injury  on  either  side.  It  was  not  till 
afterward  that,  in  both  bosoms,  the  repulsive  force  came  into 
operation,  when,  to  the  party  which  had  taken  the  first  deci- 
sive step  in  the  strife,  it  became  naturally  a  point  of  pride  to 
persevere  in  it  with  dignity,  and  this  unbendlngness  pro- 
voked, as  naturally,  in  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  other,  a 
strong  feeling  of  resentment  which  overflowed,  at  last,  in 
acrimony  and  scorn.  If  there  be  any  truth,  however,  in  the 
principle,  that  they  never  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong, 
Lord  Byron,  who  was,  to  the  last,  disposed  to  reconciliation, 
proved,  at  least,  that  his  conscience  was  not  troubled  by  any 
very  guilty  recollections. 

"  But  though  it  wonld  have  been  difficult  perhaps,  for  the 
victims  of  this  strife  themselves  to  have  pointed  out  the  real 
cause  for  their  disunion,  beyond  that  general  incompatibility 
which  is  the  canker  of  <i,U  stick  inarriagee,  the  public,  which 
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seldom  allows  itaelf  to  be  at  fault  on  these  occasions,  was,  as 
usual,  ready  with  an  ample  supply  of  reasons  for  the  hreach, 
all  tending  to  blacken  tke  already-darkly  painted  character  of 
the  poet,  and  representing  him,  in  short,  as  a  finished  monster 
of  cruelty  and  depravity.  The  reputation  of  the  object  of 
his  choice  for  every  possible  virtue,  was  now  turned  against 
him  by  his  assailants,  as  if  the  exc«lleitces  of  the  wife  were 
proof  positive  of  every  enormity  they  chose  to  charge  upon 
the  husband.  Meanwhile,  the  unmoved  silence  of  Lady  By- 
ron under  the  repeated  demands  made  for  a  specification  of 
her  charges  against  him,  left  to  malice  and  imagination  the 
fullest  range  for  their  combined  industry.  It  was  according- 
ly stated,  and  almost  universally  believed,  that  the  noble 
lord's  second  proposal  to  Miss  Milbank  had  been  but  with  a 
view  to  revenge  himself  for  the  slight  inflicted  hy  her  refusal 
of  the  first,  and  that  he  himself  had  confessed  so  much  to  her 
on  their  way  from  the  chnrch.  At  the  time  when,  as  the 
reader  has  seen  from  his  own  honey-moon  letters,  he  in  aU 
faith  fancied  himself  happy,  and  even  boasted,  in  the  pride 
of  his  imagination,  that  if  marriage  were  to  be  upon  lease,  he 
would  gladly  renew  his  own  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years ! 
"At  this  very  time,  according  to  these  veracious  chronicles, 
he  was  employed  in  darkly  following  up  the  aforesaid  scheme 
of  revenge,  and  tormenting  his  lady  by  all  sorts  of  unmanly 
cruelties — such  as  firing  off  pistols,  to  frighten  her  as  she  lay 
in  bed,  and  other  such  freaks.*  To  the  falsehoods  concerning 
his  green-room  intimacies,  and  particularly  with  respect  to 

•  It  is  true  that  once  Lord  Bvron  discharged  a  pistol,  hy  accident,  in  Lady- 
Byron's  rooin,  wiion  alio  was  encietUe.  This  action,  coupled  with  the  preoecupa- 
tions  and  sadness  overwhelming  Lord  Byron's  mind  at  this  time,  and  further  aid- 
ed by  the  insinuation  of  Mrs.  Clareniont,  made  Lady  Byron  hegin  and  continue 
to  suspect  that  he  was  mad,  and  so  fully  did  she  believe  it,  that  ftoro  that  hour, 
she  could  never  see  him  come  near  her  without  trembling.  It  was  under  the  in- 
fluence ofthisabflurdidea  that  she  left  iiim.  Lady  Byron  was  not  gnilty  of  the 
reports  then  current  against  him.  They  were  spread  abroad  by  her  parents ;  she, 
on  the  contrary,  ns  long  ns  she  thought  him  mad,  felt  great  sorrow  at  it.  It  was 
only  when  she  had  to  persuade  herself  that  he  was  not  mad,  that  she  vowed  ha- 
tred against  him,  convinced  as  she  was  that  he  had  only  married  her  out  of  re- 
venge, and  not  from  love.  But  if  an  imagfoary  fear,  and  even  an  unreaBonabla 
jialousy  may  be  her  excuse  Qnst  as  one  escnses  a  monomania),  can  one  eijnaJly 
fo^ive  her  silence?  Such  a  silence  is  morally  what  are  phywcally  the  poisons 
which  Mil  at  once,  and  defy  all  remedies,  thus  insuring  the  culprit's  safely. 
This  silence  it  is  which  will  ever  be  her  crime,  for  hy  it  she  poisoned  the  life  of 
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one  beautiful  actress,  with  whom,  in  reality,  he  had  hardly 
ever  exchanged  a  single  word,  I  have  already  adverted ;  and 
the  extreme  confidence  with  which  this  tale  was  circulated 
and  believed  affords  no  unfair  specimen  of  the  sort  of  evidence 
with  which  the  public,  in  all  such  fits  of  moral  wrath,  is  sat- 
isfied. It  is,  at  the  same  time,  very  far  from  my  intention  to 
allege  that,  in  the  course  of  the  noble  poet's  intercoarae  with 
the  theatre,  he  was  not  Bometimes  led  into  a  line  of  acquaint- 
ance and  converse,  unbefitting,  if  not  dangerous  to,  the  steadi- 
ness of  married  life.  But  the  imputations  against  hun  on 
this  head  were  not  the  less  unfounded,  as  the  sole  case  in 
which  he  afibrded  any  thing  like  real  grounds  for  such  an  ac- 
cusation did  not  take  place  till  after  the  period  of  the  eeparar 
tion. 

"Not  content  with  such  ordinary  and  tangible  charges, 
the  tongue  of  rumor  was  emboldened  to  proceed  still  further ; 
and,  presuming  npon  the  mysterious  silence  maintained  by 
one  of  the  parties,  ventured  to  throw  out  dark  hints  and 
vague  insinuations,  of  which  the  fency  of  every  hearer  was 
left  to  fill  up  the  outline  as  he  pleased.  In  consequence  of 
all  this  exaggeration, such  an  outcry  was  now  raised  against 
Lord  Byron  as,  in  no  case  of  private  life,  perhaps,  was  ever 
before  witnessed ;  nor  had  the  whole  amount  of  fame  which 
he  had  gathered,  in  the  course  of  the  last  four  years,  much  ex- 
ceeded in  proportion  the  reproach  and  obloquy  that  were 
now,  within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  heaped  upon  him.  In 
addition  to  the  many  who,  no  doubt,  conscientiously  believed 
and  reprobated  what  they  had  but  too  much  right,  whether 
viewing  him  as  poet  or  man  of  fiishion,  to  consider  credible 
excesses,  there  were  also  actively  on  the  alert  that  large  class 
of  persons  who  seem  to  think  that  inveighing  against  the 
vices  of  others  is  equivalent  to  virtue  in  themselves,  together 
with  all  those  natural  haters  of  success  who,  having  long 
been  disgusted  with  the  splendor  of  the  poet,  were  now  en- 
abled, in  the  guise  of  champions  for  innocence,  to  wreak  their 
spite  on  the  man.  In  every  various  form  of  paragraph, 
pamphlet,  and  caricature,  both  his  character  and  person  were 
held  up  to  odium.  Hardly  a  voice  was  raised,  or  at  least 
listened  to,  in  his  behalf;  and  though  a  few  faithful  Mends 
remained  unshaken  by  his  side,  the  utter  hopelessness  of  stem- 
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miiig  the  torrent  was  felt  as  well  by  them  as  by  himself,  and, 
after  an  effort  or  two  to  gain  a  fair  hearing,  they  submitted 
in  silence." 

As  to  Lord  Byron,  he  hardly  attempted  to  defend  himself 
Among  all  these  slanders,  he  only  wished  to  repel  onp  that 
wounded  his  generoas  pride  beyond  endurance ;  and  so  he 
wrote  to  Rogers : — 

"You  are  of  the  few  persons  with  whom  I  have  lived  in 
what  is  called  intlmaey,  and  have  heard  me  at  times  convers- 
ing on  the  untoward  topic  of  my  recent  family  disquietudes. 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to-say  to  me  at  once,  whether 
you  ever  heard  me  speak  of  her  with  disrespect,  with  unkind- 
ness,  or  defending  myaelf  at  her  expense  by  any  serious  im- 
putation of  any  description  against  her?  Did  you  never  hear 
me  say,  '  that  when  there  was  a  right  or  a  wrong,  she  had 
the  right  ?'  The  reason  I  put  these  questions  to  you  or  others 
of  my  friends  is,  because  I  am  said,  by  her  and  hera,  to  have 
resorted  to  such  means  of  exculpation." 

It  makes  one's  heart  bleed  to  see  this  noble  intellect  forced 
by  the  stupid  cruel  persecution  of  wicked  fools  to  descend 
into  the  arena  and  justify  himself.  But  he  soon  ceased  all 
kind  of  defense.  A  struggle  of  this  sort  was  most  repugnant 
to  him.  At  first  Lord  Byron  had  counted  on  his  wife's  re- 
turn, which  would,  indeed,  have  proved  his  best  justification. 
When  he  saw  this  return  deferred,  he  asked  simply  for  an  in- 
quiry, but  could  not  obtain  what  he  solicited.  His  accusere, 
unable  to  state  any  thing  definite  against  him,  naturally  pre- 
ferred calumny  and  magnanimmts  silence  to  inquiry  1  At 
last,  when  he  felt  that  reunion  had  become  improbable,  and 
that  his  friends,  for  want  of  moral  courage  and  independence, 
confined  themselves  to  mere  condolence,  he  sought  for  strength 
in  the  testimony  of  conscience  and  in  his  determination  of 
one  day  making  the  whole  truth  known.  And  he  did  so  in 
effect,  a  year  later,  while  he  was  in  Italy,  and  when  all  hope 
of  reunion  was  over.     Then  it  was  that  he  wrote  his  memoirs. 

Here  perhaps  I  ought  to  speak  of  one  of  England's  great- 
eat  crimes,  or  rather,  of  the  crime  committed  by  a  few  English- 
men :  I  mean  tfie  destruciion  of  his  memoirs,  a  deed  perpe- 
trated for  the  sake  of  screening  the  self-love  and  the  follies, 
if  not  the  crimes,  of  a  whole  host  of  insignificant  beings. 
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But,  having  already  spoken  of  that  in  another  chapter,  I  will, 
content  myself  with  repeating  here  that  these  memoirs  were 
all  the  more  precious,  as  their  principal  object  was  to  make 
known  the  truth;  that  the  impression  they  left  on  the  mind 
was  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  writer's  sincerity ;  that  Lord 
Byron  possessed  the  most  generous  of  souls,  and  that  the 
separation  had  no  other  cause  but  incompatibility  of  disposi- 
tion between  the  two  parties.  Had  he  not  given  irreiragable 
proof  of  the  truth  of  these  memoirs,  by  sending  them  to  be 
read  and  commented  on  by  Lady  Byron?  We  know  with 
what  cruel  disdain  she  met  this  generous  proceeding.  As  to 
their  morality,  I  will  content  myself  with  quoting  the  exact 
expressions  used  by  Lady  B ,  wife  of  the  then  ambassa- 
dor in  Italy,  to  whom  Moore  gave  them  to  read,  and  who 
had  copied  them  out  entirely : — 

"■  Irettd  these  memoirs  at  Florence"  said  she  to  Countess 

G ,  "  and  I  assure  you  that  I  might  have  given  them  to 

my  datcgkter  offflem,  to  read,  so  perf&My  free  are  they  from 
any  stain  of  immorality/." 

Let  ua  then  repeat  once  more,  that  they,  as  well  as  the  last 
cantos  of  "  Don  Juan,"  and  the  journal  he  kept  in  Greece, 
were  sacrificed  for  the  sole  pui-pose  of  destroying  all  memen- 
to of  the  guilty  weakness  of  persons  calling  themselves  his 
friends,  and  also  of  hiding  the  opinions,  not  always  very  flat 
tering,  entertained  by  Lord  Byron  about  a  number  of  living 
persons,  who  had  unfortunately  survived  him.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  in  any  case,  how  these  memoirs  written  at  Ven- 
ice, when  his  heart  was  torn  with  grief  and  bitterness,  could 
possibly  have  been  silent  as  to  the  injustice  and  calumny 
overwhelming  him,  or  even  as  to  the  pusillanimous  behavior 
of  so-called  friends  ;  while  even  writers  generally  hostile  no 
longer  took  part  against  him. 

.  For  example,  this  is  how  Macaulay  speaks  of  him, — Mac- 
auiay  who  was  not  over-lenient  toward  Lord  Byron,  whom 
he  never  personally  knew,  and  who  is  seldom  just  as  well 
from  party  spirit  as.  from  his  desire  of  shining  in  antithesis 
and  high-sounding  phrases ; — 

"At  twenty-four  he  found  himself  on  the  highest  pinna- 
cle of  literary  fame,  along  with  Walter  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
Southev,  and  a  crowd  of  otbi'v  distinguished  writers.     There 
Z 
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is  scarcely  an  instance  in  history  of  so  sudden  a  rise  to  so 
dizzy  an  eminence.  Every  thing  that  could  stimulate,  and 
every  thing  that  could  gratify  the.  strongest  propensities  of 
our  nature,  the  gaze  of  a  hundred  drawing-rooms,  the  accla- 
mation of  the  whole  nation,  the  applause  of  applauded  men, 
the  love  of  lovely  women, — all  this  world,  and  all  the  glory 
of  it,  were  at  once  offered  to  a  youth  to  whom  nature  had 
given  violent  passions,  and  whom  education  had  never  taught 
to  control  them.  He  lived  as  many  men  live  who  have  no 
similar  excuse  to  plead  for  their  faults.  But  his  countrymett 
and  countrywomen  would  love  and  admire  him.  They  were 
resolved  to  see  in  his  excesses  only  the  flash  and  outbreak  of 
that  same  fiery  mind  which  glowed  in  his  poetry.  He  at- 
tacked religion ;  yet  in  religious  circles  his  name  was  men- 
tioned with  fondness,  and  in  many  religious  publications  his 
works  were  censured  with  singular  tenderness.  He  lamp( 
ed  the  prince  regent,  yet  he  could  not  alienate  the  Tories, 
Every  thing,  it  seemed,  was  to  be  forgiven  to  youth,  rank, 
and  genius.* 

"Then  came  the  reaction.  Society,  capricious  in  it 
dignation  as  it  had  been  capricious  in  its  fondness,  flew  into 
a  rage  with  its  froward  and  petted  darling.  He  had  been 
worshiped  with  an  irrational  idolatry.  He  was  persecuted 
with  an  irrational  fury.  Much  has  been  written  about  those 
unhappy  domestic  occurrences  which  decided  the  fate  of  his 
life.  Yet  nothing  is,  nothing  ever  was,  positively  known  to 
the  public  but  thk, — that  he  quarrelled  with  his  lady,  and 
that  she  refiised  to  live  with  him.  There  have  been  hints  in 
abnndance,  and  shrugs  and  shakings  of  the  head,  and  '  Weil, 
loeli,  toe  know,'  and  '  We  could  if  we  wowi?,'  and  'If  tee  list  to 
spea&f  and  '  There  be  that  might  an  they  list.''  But  we  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  before  the  world,  substantiated  by 
credible,  or  even  by  tangible  evidence,  a  single  fact  indica- 
ting that  Lord  Byron  was  more  to  blame  than  any  other  man 
who  ia  on  bad  terms  with  his  wife." 

And  after  having  said  how  the  persona  consulted  by  Lady 
Byron,  and  who  had  advised  her  to  separate  from  her  hus- 

•  All  this  ia  either  false  or  eaaggeraied.  Religious  critiiiiBraB  were  not  so 
mild,  thounl]  he  had  not  in  anyviaij  attacked  religiim,  and  the  Tories  afvir  forgave 
his  attack  on  the  prince  regent,  which  ther  made  a  great  noi'e  aixnit. 
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band,  formed  their  opinion  without  hearing  both  parties,  and 
tliat  it  would  be  qoite  unjust  and  irrational  to  pronounce,  or 
even  to  form,  an  opinion  on  an  affair  so  imperfectly  known, 
Mr.  Macaulay  continues  in  these  words : — 

"  We  know  no  spectacle  so  ridiculous  as  the  British  pub- 
lic in  one  of  its  periodical  fits  of  morality.  In  general,  elope- 
ments, divorces,  and  family  quarrels,  pass  with  little  notice. 
We  read  the  scandal,  talk  about  it  for  a  day,  and  forget  it. 
But  once  in  six  or  seven  years  our  virtue  becomes  outrageous. 
We  can  not  suffer  the  laws  of  religion  and  decency  to  be 
violated.  We  must  make  a  stand  against  vice.  We  must 
teach  libertines  that  the  English  people  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  domestic  ties.  Accordingly  some  unfortunate 
njan,  in  no  respect  more  depraved  than  hundreds  whose  of- 
fenses have  been  treated  with  lenity,  is"  singled  out  as  an  ex- 
piatory sacrifice.  If  he  has  children,  they  are  to  be  taken 
from  him.  If  he  has  a  profession,  he  is  to  be  driven  from  it. 
He  is  cut  by  the  higher  orders,  and  hissed  by  the  lower. 
He  is,  in  truth,  a  sort  of  whipping-boy,  by  whose  vicarious 
agonies  all  the  other  transgressors  of  the  same  class  are,  it 
is  supposed,  sufficiently  chastised.  We  reflect  very  compla- 
cently on  our  own  severity,  and  compare  with  great  pride 
the  high  standard  of  morals  established  in  England  with  the 
Parisian  laxity.  At  length  our  anger  is  satiated.  Our  vic- 
tim ifi  ruined  and  heart-broken,  and  our  virtue  goes  quietly 
to  sleep  for  seven  yeai-s  more.  It  is  clear  that  those  vices 
which  destroy  domestic  happiness  ought  to  be  as  much  as 
possible  repressed.  It  is  equally  clear  that  they  can  not  be 
repressed  by  penal  legislation.  It  is  therefore  right  and  de- 
sirable that  public  opinion  should  be  directed  against  them. 
But  it  should  be  directed  against  them  uniformly,  steadily, 
and  temperately ;  not  by  sudden  fits  and  starts.  There 
should  be  one  weight  and  one  measure.  Decimation  is  al- 
ways an  objectionable  mode  of  punishment.  It  is  the  re- 
source of  judges  too  indolent  and  hasty  to  investigate  fects 
and  to  discriminate  nicely  between  shades  of  guilt.  It  is 
an  irrational  practice,  even  when  adopted  by  military  tribu- 
nals. When  adopted  by  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  it  is 
infinitely  more  irrational.  It  is  good  that  a  certain  portion 
of  disgrace  should  constantly  attetid  on  certain  bad  actions. 
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But  it  h  not  good  that  the  offenders  should  merely  have  to 
stand  the  risks  of  a  lottery  of  infamy,  that  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  should  escape,  and  that  the  hundredth,  perhaps 
the  most  innocent  of  the  hundred,  should  pay  for  all.  We  re- 
member to  have  seen  amob  assembled  in  Lincoln's  Inn  to  hoot 
a  gentleman  against  whom  the  most  oppressive  proceeding 
tnown  to  the  English  law  was  then  in  progress.  He  was  hoot- 
ed because  he  had  been  an  unfaithful  husband,  as  if  some  of 
the  most  popular  men  of  the  age,  Lord  Nelson  for  example, 
had  not  been  unfaithful  husbands.  We  remember  a  still  strong- 
er case.  Will  posterity  believe  that,  in  an  age  in  which  men 
whose  gallantnes  were  univei-sally  known,  and  had  been  le- 
gally proved,  filled  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state 
and  in  the  army,  presided  at  the  meetings  of  religious  and 
benevolent  institutiolis,  were  the  delight  of  eveiy  society, 
and  the  favorites  of  the  multitude,  a  crowd  of  moralists  went 
to  the  theatre,  in  order  to  pelt  a  poor  actor  for  disturbing 
the  conjugal  felicity  of  an  alderman  ?  What  there  was  in 
the  circnmstances  either  of  the  offender  or  of  the  sufferer  to 
vindicate  the  zeal  of  the  audience  we  could  never  conceive. 
It  has  never  been  supposed  that  the  situation  of  an  actor  is 
peculiarly  favorable  to  the  rigid  virtues,  ox  that  an  alderman 
enjoys  any  special  immunity  from  injuries  such  as  that  which 
on  this  occasion  roused  the  anger  of  the  public.  But  such 
is  the  justice  of  mankind.  In  these  cases  the  punishment  was 
excessive,  but  the  offense  was  known  and  proved.  The  case 
of  Lord  Byron  was  harder.  True  Jedwood  justice  was  dealt 
out  to  him.  Fii-st  came  the  execution,  then  the  investiga- 
tion, and  last  of  all,  or  rather  not  at  all,  the  accusation.  The 
public,  without  knowing  any  thing  whatever  about  the  trans- 
actions m  his  family,  flew  into  a  violent  passion  with  him, 
and  proceeded  to  invent  stories  which  might  justify  its  an- 
ger. Ten  or  twenty  different  accounts  of  the  separation,  in- 
consistent with  each  other,  with  themselves,  and  with  com- 
mon sense,  circulated  at  the  same  time.  What  evidence  there 
might  be  for  any  one  of  these  the  virtuous  people  who  re- 
peated them  neither  know  nor  cared.  For  in  fact  these  sto- 
ries were  not  the  causes,  but  the  effects  of  the  public  indig- 
nation. Tliey  resembled  those  loathsome  slanders  which 
Lewis  Goldsmith,  and  other  abject  libellers  of  the  same  class, 
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■were  in  the  habit  of  publishing  about  Bonaparte ;  such  ae 
that  he  poisoned  a  girl  with  arsenic  when  he  was  at  the  mil- 
itary school,  that  he  hired  a  grenadier  to  shoot  Desaix  at 
Marengo,  that  he  filled  St.  Cloud  with  all  the  pollntions  of 
Caprese.  There  was  a  time  when  anecdotes  like  these  ob- 
tained some  credence  irom  persons  who,  hating  the  French 
Emperor  without  knowing  why,  were  eager  to  believe  any 
thing  which  might  justify  their  hatred. 

"  Lord  Byron  fared  in  the  same  way.  His  countrymen 
■were  in  a  bad  humor  with  him.  His  writings  and  his  char- 
acter had  lost  the  charm  of  novelty.  He  had  been  guilty 
of  the  offense  which,  of  all  offenses,  is  punished  most  severe- 
ly ;  he  had  been  ovei-praised ;  he  had  excited  too  warm  an 
interest;  and  the  public,  with  its  usualjuetice,  chastised  him 
for  its  own  folly.  The  attachments  of  the  multitude  bear 
no  small  resemblance  to  those  of  the  wanton  enchantress  in 
the  Arabian  Tales,  who,  when  the  forty  days  of  her  fondness 
were  over,  was  not  content  with  dismissing  ber  lovera,  but 
condemned  them  to  expiate,  in  loathsome  shapes,  and  under 
cruel  penances,  the  crime  of  having  once  pleased  her  too  well. 

"  The  obloquy  which  Byron  had  to  endure  was  such  as 
miglit  weil  have  shaken  a  more  constant  mind.  The  news- 
papers were  filled  with  lampoons.  The  theatres  shook  with 
execrations.  He  was  excluded  from  circles  where  he  had 
lately  been  the  observed  of  all  observers.  All  those  creeping 
things  that  riot  in  the  decay  of  nobler  natures  hastened  to 
their  i-epast ;  and  they  were  right ;  they  did  after  their  kind. 
It  is  not  every  day  that  the  savage  en^vy  of  aspiring  dunces 
is  gratified  by  the  agonies  of  such  a  spirit,  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  such  a  name.  The  unhappy  man  left  his  country  for- 
ever. The  howl  of  contumely  followed  him  across  the  sea, 
up  the  Rhine,  over  the  Alps  ;  it  gradually  waxed  fainter  ;  it 
died  away ;  those  who  had  raised  it  began  to  ask  each  other, 
what,  after  all,  was  the  matter  about  which  they  had  been 
so  clamorous,  and  wished  to  invite  back  the  criminal  whom 
they  had  just  chased  from  them.  His  poetry  became  more 
popular  than  it  had  ever  been  ;  and  his  complaints  were  read 
with  tears  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  had 
never  seen  his  face." 

These  observations  of  ilacaulay  are  applied  by  Mr.  Dis- 
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i-aeli  to  Lord  Cadurcis,  who,  in  liis  novel  called  "  Venetia," 
is  no  other  than  Lord  Byron : — 

"  Lord  Cadurcis,"  saya  he, "  ■was  the  periodical  victim,  the 
scapegoat  of  English  morality,  sent  into  the  wilderness  with 
all  the  crimes  and  curses  of  the  multitude  on  his  head. 
Lord  Cadurcis  had  certainly  committed  a  great  crime,  not 
his  intrigue  with  Lady  Monteagle,  for  that  surely  was  not 
an  unprecedented  offense;  nor  his  duel  with  her  husband, 
for  after  all  it  was  a  duel  in  self-defense  ;  and,  at  all  events, 
divorces  and  duels,  under  any  circumstances,  would  scarcely 
have  excited  or  authorized  the  storm  which  was  now  about 
to  burst  over  the  late  spoiled  child  of  society.  But  Lord 
Cadurcis  had  been  guilty  of  the  offense  which,  of  all  offenses, 
is  punished  most  severely.  Lord  Cadurcis  had  been  over- 
praised. He  had  excited  too  warm  an  interest ;  and  the  pub- 
lie,  with  its  usual  justice,  was  resolved  to  chastise  him  for 
its  own  folly.  There  are  no  fits  of  caprice  so  hasty  and  so 
violent  as  those  of  society.  Cadurcis,  in  allusion  to  his  sud- 
den and  singular  success,  had  been  in  the  hahit  of  saying  to 
his  intimates  that  he  '  woke  one  morning  and  found  himself 
femous.'  He  might  now  observe, '  I  woke  one  morning  and 
found  myself  infamous.'  Before  twenty-four  hours  had  pass- 
ed over  his  duel  with  Lord  Monteagle,  he  found  himself 
branded  by  every  jounial  in  London  as  an  unprincipled  and 
unparalleled  reprobate.  The  public,  without  waiting  to 
think,  or  even  to  inquire  after  the  truth,  instantly  selected  as 
genuine  the  most  false  and  the  most  flagrant  of  the  fifty 
libellous  naiTatives  that  were  circulated  of  the  transaction. 
Stories,  inconsistent  with  themselves,  were  all  alike  eagerly  be- 
lieved, and  what  evidence  there  might  be  for  any  one  of  them, 
the  virtuous  people,  by  whom  they  were  repeated,  neither 
knew  nor  cared.  "The  public,  in  short,  fell  into  a  passion 
with  their  daring,  and,  ashamed  of  their  past  idolatry,nothing 
would  satisiy  them  hut  knocking  the  divinity  on  the  head," 

And  this  same  Mr.  Disraeli,  whose  testimony  is  all  the 
more  precious  as  coming  from  a  Tory  celebrity,  after  havmg 
described  the  shameful  reception  given  by  the  noble  House 
to  Lord  Cadurcis,  when  he  presented  himself  there  after  the 
duel,  and  the  atrocious  conduct  of  the  stupid  populace  clam- 
oring against  him  outside,  goes  on  in  these  terms  :^ 
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"And  indeed  to  witness  this  young,  and  noble,  and  gifted 
creature,  but  a  few  days  back  the  idol  of  the  nation,  and  from 
whom  a  word,  a  glance  even,  was  deemed  the  greatest  and 
most  gratifying  distinction — whom  all  orders,  classes,  and 
conditions  of  men  had  combined  to  stimulate  with  multiplied 
adulation,  with  all  the  glory  and  ravishing  delights  of  the 
world,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  him — to  see  him  thus  assailed 
with  the  savage  execrations  of  alt  those  vile  things  who  ex- 
ult in  the  fall  of  every  thing  that  is  great  and  the  abasement 
of  every  thing  that  is  noble,  was  indeed  a  spectacle  which 
might  have  silenced  malice  and  satisfied  envy !" 

To  these  just  appreciations  formed  by  some  of  Lord  By- 
ron's biographers  we  might  add  many  moi-e  ;  but  the  limits 
we  have  assigned  to  this  work  not  admitting  of  it,  we  will 
only  add,  as  a  last  testimony,  the  most  severe  of  all ;  him  of 
whom  Moore  said,  "that,  if  one  wished  to  speak  against 
Lord  Byron,  one  had  only  to  apply  to  him,"  that  is,  to  Loi-d 
Byron  himaelC 

In  1820,  when  Lord  Byron  was  at  Kavenna,  an  article 
from  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  entitled  "  Observations  on 
Don  Juan,"  was  sent  him. 

It  contained  such  unfounded  strictures  on  his  matrimonial 
conduct,  that,  for  once,  Lord  Byron  infringed  his  rule  and 
could  not  help  answering  it.  The  extracts  from  his  defense, 
"  if  defense  U  can  be  caUed"  says  Moore,"  where  there  has 
never  yet  been  any  defmite  charge,  will  be  read  with  the  liveliest 
interest.''''    Here,  then,  is  a  part  of  these  extracts: — 

"  It  is  in  vain,  says  my  learned  brother,  that  Lord  Byron 
attempts  in  any  way  to  justify  his  own  behavior  with  re- 
gard to  Lady  Byron. 

"And  now  that  he  has  so  openly  and  audaciously  invited 
inquiry  and  reproach,  we  do  not  see  any  good  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  plainly  told  so  by  the  voice  of  his  country- 
men." 

"  How  far  the  openness  of  an  anonymous  poem,  and  the 
audacity  of  an  imaginary  character,  which  the  writer  sup- 
poses to  be  meant  for  Lady  Byron,  may  be  deemed  to  merit 
this  formidable  denunciation  from  their  most  sweet  voices,  I 
neither  know  nor  care ;  but  when  he  tells  me  that  I  can  not 
'  in  any  way  justify  my  own  behavior  in  that  aifair,'  I  ac- 
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quiesce,  because  no  man  can  justify  himself  until  he  know» 
of  what  he  is  accused ;  and  I  have  never  had — and,  God 
knows,  my  whole  desire  has  ever  been  to  obtain  it — any 
specific  charge,  in  a  tangible  shape,  submitted  to  me  by  the 
adversary,  nor  by  othera,  nnless  the  atrocities  of  public  rumor 
and  the  mysterious  silence  of  the  lady's  legal  advisers  may 
be  deemed  sach. 

"  But  is  not  the  writer  content  with  what  has  been  al- 
ready said  and  done?  Ha«  not  the  general  voice  of  his 
countrymen  long  ago  pronounced  upon  the  subject  sentence 
without  trial,  and  condemnation  without  a  charge  ?  Have  I 
not  been  exiled  by  ostracism,  except  that  the  shells  which 
proscribed  me  were  anonymous  ?  Is  the  writer  ignorant  of 
the  public  opinion  and  the  public  conduct  upon  that  occa- 
sion ?  If  he  is,  I  am  not :  the  public  will  forget  both  long 
before  I  shall  cease  to  remember  either. 

"  The  man  who  is  exiled  by  a  faction  has  the  consolation 
of  thinking  that  he  is  a  martyr ;  he  is  upheld  by  hope  and  the 
dignity  of  his  cause,  real  or  imaginary :  he  who  witbdi-aws 
from  the  pressure  of  debt  may  indulge  in  the  thought  that 
time  and  prudence  will  retrieve  his  circumstances;  he  who  is 
condemned  by  the  law  as  a  term  to  his  banishment,  or  a  dream 
of  hie  abbreviation ;  or,  it  may  be,  the  knowledge  or  the  be- 
lief of  some  injustice  of  the  law,  or  of  its  administration,  in  his 
own  particular.  But  he  who  is  outlawed  by  general  opinion, 
without  the  intervention  of  hostile  politics,  illegal  judgment, 
or  embarrassed  circumstances,  whether  be  be  innocent  or 
guilty,  must  undei^o  all  the  bitterness  of  exile,  without  hope, 
without  pride,  without  alleviation.  This  case  was  mine. 
Upon  what  grounds  the  public  founded  their  opinion  lam  not 
aware ;  but  it  was  general,  and  it  was  decisive.  Of  me  or 
of  mine  they  knew  little,  except  that  I  had  written  what  is 
called  poetry,  was  a  nobleman,  had  married,  became  a  father, 
and  was  involved  in  difFerences  with  my  wife  and  her  rela- 
tives, no  one  knew  why,  because  the  persons  complaining  re- 
fused to  state  their  grievances.  The  fiishioiiable  world  was 
divided  into  parties,  mine  consisting  of  a  very  small  minority ; 
the  reasonable  world  was  naturally  on  the  stronger  side,  which 
happened  to  be  the  lady's,  as  was  most  proper  and  polite. 
The  press  was  active  and  scurrilous ;  and  such  was  the  rage 
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of  the  day  that  the  unfortunate  publication  of  two  copies  of 
verses  rather  complimentary  than  otherwise  to  the  subjects 
of  both,  was  tortured  into  a  species  of  crime,  or  constructive 
petty  treason,  I  was  accused  of  every  monstrous  vice  by 
public  rumor  and  private  rancor  ;  my  name,  which  had  been 
a  knightly  or  a  noble  one  since  my  fathers  helped  to  conquer 
the  kingdom  for  William  the  Norman,  was  tainted.  I  felt 
that,  if  what  was  -whispered,  and  muttered,  and  murmured, 
was  true,  I  was  unfit  for  England ;  if  false,  England  was  unfit 
for  me.  I  withdrew:  but  this  was  not  enough.  In  other 
countries,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Alps,  and  by 
the  blue  depth  of  the  lakes,  I  was  pursued  and  breathed  upon 
by  the  light,  I  crossed  the  mountains,  but  it  was  the  same  ; 
so  I  went  a  little  farther,  and  settled  myself  by  the  waves  of 
the  Adnatic,  like  the  stag  at  bay,  who  betakes  him  to  the 
waters. 

"If  I  may  judge  by  the  statements  of  the  few  friends  who 
'.  round  me,  the  outcry  of  the  period  to  which  I  allude 
was  beyond  all  precedent,  ail  parallel,  even  in  those  cases 
where  political  motives  have  sharpened  slander  and  doubled 
enmity," 

One  regrets  not  being  able  to  go  on  reproducing  these  fine 
pages  written  by  Lord  Byron,  but  the  limits  we  have  assign- 
ed ourselves  force  the  sacrifice. 

And  now,  after  all  that  has  been  placed  before  the  reader, 
will  he  not  be  curious  to  leam  whether  Lord  Byron  truly 
loved  Lady  Byron.  The  answer  admits  of  no  doubt.  Could 
love  exist  between  two  natures  so  widely  dissonant  ?  But 
then  it  will  be  said,  why  did  he  marry  her  ?  This  question 
may  be  answered  by  the  simple  observation  that  two-thii-ds 
of  the  marriages  in  high  life,  and  indeed  in  all  classes,  are  con- 
tracted without  any  love,  nor  are  the  parties,  therefore,  con- 
demned to  unhappiness.  Still  it  is  as  well  to  recall  that  not 
only  it  did  not  enter  into  Lord  Byron's  views  to  marry  for 
love  and  to  satisfy  passion,  but  that  he  married  rather  for  the 
sake  of  escaping  from  the  yoke  of  his  passfons !  "  If  I  were  in 
love  I  should  be  jealous,"  said  he,  "  and  then  I  could  not  ren- 
der happy  the  woman  I  married."  "  Let  her  be  happy,"  add- 
ed he, "  and  then,  for  my. part,  I  shall  also  be  so."  Then  again 
we  find,  "Let  them  only  leave  me  my  mornings  free,"  Last- 
Z  2 
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ly,  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  before  marrying  Miss  Milbanfe, 
and  wliile  in  correspondence  with  her,  "  It  is  very  singular, 
but  there  is  not  a  spark  of  love  between  me  and  Miss  Mil- 
bank."  If,  then,  Mies  MUbank  married  Lord  Byron  out  of 
self-love,  and  to  prevent  his  marrying  a  young  and  beautiful 
Irish  girl,  Lord  Byron,  on  his  part,  married  Miss  Milbank 
from  motives  the  most  honorable  to  human  nature.  It  was . 
her  simple  modest  air  that  attracted  him  and  caused  his  delu- 
sion, and  the  fame  of  her  virtues  quite  decided  him.  As  to 
interested  motives,  they  were  at  most  but  secondary ;  and 
his  disinterestedness  was  all  the  more  meritorious,  since  the 
embarrassed  state  of  his  affairs  made  him  really  require  mon- 
ey, and  Mise  Milbank  had  none  at  that  period.  She  was  an 
only  daughter,  it  is  true ;  but  her  parents  were  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  her  uncle.  Lord  Wentworth,  from  whom  her 
mother  was  to  inherit  before  herself,  might  yet  live  many 
yeara.  His  marriage  with  Miss  Milbank  was  thus  not  only 
disinterested  as  regards  fortune,  but  even  imprudently  gen- 
erous; for  she  only  brought  him  a  small  dowry  of  £10,000 — a 
mere  trifle  compared  to  the  life  of  luxury  she  was  to  lead,  in 
accordance  with  their  mutual  rank.*  And  these  £10,000 
were  not  only  returned  by  Lord  Byron  on  their  separation, 
but  generously  doubled. 

And  now  let  us  hasten  to  add  that  although  Lord  Byron 
was  not  in  love  with  Miss  Milbank,  he  had  no  dislike  to  her 
person,  for  she  was  rather  pretty  and  pleasing  in  appearance. 
Her  reputation  for  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  standing 
on  such  a  high  pedestal.  Lord  Byron  naturally  conceived  that 
esteem  might  well  sufiiceto  replaee  tenderness.  It  is  certain 
that,  if  she  had  lent  herself  to  it  more,  and  if  cireum stances 
had  only  been  endurable,  their  union  might  have  presented 
the  same  character  common  to  most  aristocratic  couples  in 
England,  and  that  even  Lord  Byron  might  have  been  able  to 
act  from  virtue  in  default  of  feeling ;  but  that  little  requisite 
for  him  was  wholly  wanting. 

His  celebrated  and  touching  "  Farewell "  might  be  brought 
up  as  an  objection  to  what  we  have  just  advanced.  It  might 
be  said  that  the  word  ainaere  is  a  proof  of  love,  and  imincere 

•  See  the  description  of  her  life  made  by  him  to  Medwiu  dnring  Ms  stay  at 
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a  proof  oi  faUehood.  Lastly,  that  in  all  cases  there  was  a 
want  of  delicacy  and  refinement  in  thus  confiding  his  domes- 
tic troubles  to  the  public.  Well,  all  that  would  be  ill-found- 
ed, unjust,  and  contrary  to  truth.  This  is  the.  truth  of  the 
matter.  Lord  Byion  had  just  been  informed  that  Lady  By- 
ron, having  sent  ofl'by  post  the  letter  wherein  she  confirmed 
all  that  her  father,  Sir  Ralph,  had  written,  namely,  her  reso- 
lution of  not  returning  to  the  conjugal  roof,  had  afterward 
cansed  this  letter  to  be  sought  for,  and  on  its  being  restored, 
had  given  way  to  almost  mad  demonstrations  of  joy.  Could 
he  see  aught  else  in  this  account  save  a  certainty  of  the  evil 
influences  weighing  on  her,  and  making  her  act  in  contradic- 
tion to  her  real  sentiments  ?  He  pitied  her  then  as  a  victim, 
thought  of  all  the  virtues  so,id-  to  crown  her,  the  illusive  be- 
lief in  which  he  was  far  then  from  having  lost ;  he  forgot  the 
wrongs  she  had  inflicted  on  him  —  the  spying  she  had  kept 
up  around  him — the  calumnies  spread  against  him — the  use 
she  had  made  of  the  letters  subtracted  from  his  desk.  Yes, 
all  was  forgotten  by  his  generous  heart ;  and,  according  to 
custom,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  hitnself — to  see  in 
the  victim  only  his  wife,  the  mother  of  his  little  Ada !  Un- 
der this  excitement  he  was  walking  about  at  night  in  his  sol- 
itary apartments,  and  suddenly  chanced  to  perceive  in  some 
comer  difierent  things  that  had  belonged  to  Lady  Byron — 
dresses  arid  other  articles  of  attire.  It  is  well  known  how 
much  the  sight  of  these  inanimate  mementoes  has  power  to 
call  up  recollections  even  to  ordinary  imaginations.  What, 
then,  must  have  been  the  vividness  with  which  they  acted  on 
an  imagination  like  Lord  Byron's  ?  His  heart  softened  to- 
ward her,  and  he  recollected  that  one  day,  under  the  influence 
of  sorrows  which  well-nigh  robbed  him  of  consciousness,  he 
had  answered  her  harshly.  Thinking  himself  in  the  wrong, 
and  full  of  the  anguish  that  all  these  reflections  and  objects 
excited  in  his  breast,  he  allowed  his  tears  to  flow,  and,  snatch- 
ing a  pen,  wrote  down  that  touching  effusion,  which  some- 
what eased  his  suflering. 

The  next  day  one  of  his  friends  found  these  beautiful 
verses  on  his  desk ;  and,  j  udging  of  Lady  Byron's  heart  and 
that  of  the  public  according  to  his  own,  he  imprudently  gave 
them  to  tlie  world.     Thus  we  can  no  more  doubt  Ijord  By- 
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roll's  sincerity  in  writing  them  than  we  can  accuse  Iiim  of 
publishing  them.  But  what  may  cause  astonishment  is  that 
they  could  possibly  have  been  ill-interpreted,  as  they  were  ; 
and,  above  all,  that  this  touching  "  Farewell  "—which  made 
Madame  de  Stael  say  she  would  gladly  have  been  unhappy, 
like  Lady  Byron,  to  draw  it  forth— that  it  should  not  have 
had  power  to  rescue  her  heart  from  its  apathy,  and  bring  her 
to  the  feet  of  her  husband,  or  at  least  into  his  arms.  Let  us 
add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  most  atrocioas  part  of  this  affair, 
and  doubtless  the  most  wounding  for  him,  was  precisely  Lady 
Byron's  conduct ;  and  in  this  conduct  the  worst  v/as/ter  erud 
siletwe  ! 

She  has  been  called,  after  bis  words,  the  moral  Clytemnes- 
tra*  of  her  husband.  Such  a  surname  is  severe;  but  the  re- 
pugnance we  feel  to  condemning  a  woman  can  not  prevent 
our  listening  to  the  voice  of  justice,  which  tells  us  that  the 
comparison  is  still  in  favor  of  the  guilty  one  of  antiquity. 
Por  she,  driven  to  crime  by  fierce  passion  overpowering  rea- 
son, at  least  only  deprived  her  husband  of  physical  life,  and 
in  committing  tlie  deed  exposed  herself  to  all  its  consequen- 
ces ;  while  Lady  Byron  left  her  husband  at  the  very  moment 
that  she  saw  him  straggling  amid  a  thousand  shoals,  in  the 
stormy  sea  of  embarrassments  created  by  his  marriage,  and 
precisely  when  he  more  than  ever  required  a  friendly,  tender, 
and  indulgent  hand  to  save  him  from  the  tempests  of  life. 
Besides,  she  shut  herself  up  in  silence  a  thousand  times  more 
cruel  than  Clytemnestra's  poniard,  that  only  killed  the  body ; 
whereas  Lady  Byron's  silence  was  destined  to  kill  the  sou!, 
and  such  a  soul !  leaving  the  door  open  to  calamny,  and  mak- 
ing it  to  be  supposed  that  her  silence  was  magnanimity  des- 
tined to  cover  over  frightful  wrongs,  perhaps  even  depravity. 
In  vain  did  he,,  feeling  his  conscience  at  ease,  implore  some 
inquiry  and  examination.  She  refused,  and  the  only  favor 
she  granted  was  to  send  him,  one  fine  day,  two  persons  to  see 
whether  he  were  not  mad.  Happily  Lord  Byron  only  dis- 
covered at  a  later  period  the  purport  of  this  strange  visit. 

In  vain  did  Lord  Byron's  friend,  the  companion  of  all  bis 
travels,  throw  himself  at  Lady  Byron's  feet,  imploring  her  to 

*  Lord  Byron,  in  linos  wrung  from  Jiim  liy  iinsnisli  and  anger,  'aya  tht  m'irul 
ChjtemaeilTa  o/lhy  lord. 
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give  over  this  fatal  silence.  The  only  reply  she  deigned  was, 
that  she  had  thought  him  mad  I 

And  why,  then,  had  she  believed  htm  mad  ?  Because  she, 
a  ra.ethodicaI  inflexible  woman,  with  that  unhendingneaa 
which  a  profound  moralist  calls  the  worship  rendered  to 
pride  by  a  feelinglesa  soul;  —  because  she  could  not  under- 
stand the  possibility  of  tastes  and  habits  different  to  those 
of  ordinary  routine,  or  of  her  own  starched  life  !  Not  to  be 
hungiy  when  she  was — not  to  sleep  at  night,  hut  to  write 
while  she  was  sleeping,  and  to  sleep  when  she  was  up— in 
short,  to  gratify  the  requirements  of  material  and  intellect 
ual  life  at  hours  different  to  hers  : — all  that  was  not  merely 
annoying  for  her,  but  it  must  be  madness/  or  if  not,  it  be- 
tokened depravity  that  she  could  neither  submit  to  nor  tol- 
erate without  perilling  her  own  morality  1 

Such  was  the  grand  secret  of  the  cruel  silence  which  ex- 
posed Lord  Byron  to  the  most  malignant  interpretations — to 
all  the  calumny  and  revenge  of  his  enemies. 

She  was  perhaps  the  only  woman  in  the  world  so  strange- 
ly organized — the  only  one,  perhaps,  capable  of  not  feeling 
happy  and  proud  at  belonging  to  a  man  superior  to  the  rest 
of  humanity  1  and  fatally  was  it  decreed  that  this  woman 
alone  of  her  species  should  be  Lord  Byron's  wife  ! 

Before  closing  this  chapter  it  remains  for  us  to  examine 
if  it  be  true,  as  several  of  his  biographers  have  pretended, 
that  he  wished  to  he  reunited  to  his  wife.  We  must  here 
declare  that  Lord  Byron's  intention,  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  was,  on  the  contrary,  not  to  see  Lady  Byron  again.  This 
is  what  he  wrote  from  Ravenna,  to  Moore,  in  June,  1820 : — 

"  I  have  received  a  Parisian  letter  from  W.  W ,  which 

I  prefer  answering  through  you,  as  that  worthy  says  he  is  an 
occasional  visitor  of  yours.  In  November  last  he  wrote  to 
me  a  well-meaning  letter,  stating  for  some  reasons  of  his  own, 
his  belief  that  a  reunion  might  he  effected  between  Lady  By- 
ron and  myself 

"To  this  I  answered  as  usual;  and  he  sent  me  a  second 
letter,  repeating  his  notions,  which  letter  I  have  never  an- 
swered, having  had  a  thousand  other  things  to  think  of 
He  now  writes  as  if  he  believed  that  he  had  offended  me 
by  touching  on  the  topic  ;  and  I  wish  you  to  assure  him  that 
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I  am  not  at  all  so,buton  the  contrary,  obliged  by  his  good- 
nature. At  the  same  time  acquaint  him  the  thing  is  impos- 
sible.    You  know  this  as  well  as  I,  and  there  let  it  end.'''' 

A  year  later,  at  Pisa,  he  again  said  to  M "  that  he 

never  would  have  been  reunited  to  Lady  Byron ;  that  the  time 
for  Bucli  a  possibility  was  passed,  and  he  had  made  quite  suf- 
Jtcient  advances.''' 

Let  us  add  likewise  that  dui-ing  the  last  period  of  his 
stay  at  Genoa,  a  person  whose  acquaintance  he  had  just 
made,  thought  fitting,  for  several  reasons  and  even  by  way 
of  winning  golden  opinions  among  a  certain  set  in  England, 
to  insist  on  this  matter  with  Lord  Byron, 

In  order  to  succeed,  this  person  represented  Lady  Byron 
as  a  victim,  telling  him  she  was  very  ill  physically  and  mor- 
ally, and  declaring  the  secret  cause  to  be,  no  doubt,  grief  at 
her  separation  from  him  and  dread  of  his  asserting  his  rights 
over  Ada. 

Lord  Byron,  kind  and  impressionable  as  he  was,  may  have 
been  moved  at  tliie ;  but  assuredly  his  resolution  of  not  be- 
ing reunited  to  Lady  Byron  was  not  shaken.  His  only  reply 
was  to  show  me  a  letter  he  had  written  some  little  time  be- 
fore : — 

"  The  letter  I  inclose,"  said  he,  "  may  help  to  explain  my 
sentiments.  ....  I  was  perfectly  sincere  when  I  wrote  it, 
and  am  so  still.  But  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  withstand  the 
thousand  provocations  on  that  subject,  which  both  friends 
and  foes  have  for  seven  years  been  throwing  in  the  way  of 
a  man  whose  feelings  were  once  quick,  and  whose  temper 
was  never  patient.  But  'returning  were  as  tedious  as  go 
o'er,'  I  feel  this  as  much  as  ever  Macbeth  did ;  and  it  is  a 
dreary  sensation,  which  at  least  avenges  the  real  or  imagi- 
nary wrongs  of  one  of  the  two  unfortunate  persons  whoiji  it 
concerns." 

Here  is  the  letter  he  wrote  from  Ksa  to  Lady  Byron  t — 

"  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Ada's  hair,  which 
is  very  soft  and  pretty,  and  nearly  as  dark  already  as  mine 
was  at  twelve  years  old,  if  I  may  judge  from  what  I  recollect 
of  some  in  Augusta's  possession,  taken  at  that  age.  But  it 
don't  curl,  perhaps  from  its  being  let  grow. 

"  I  also  thank  you  for  the  inscription  of  the  date  and  name. 
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and  I  will  tell  you  why :  I  believe  that  they  are  the  only 
two  or  thi'ee  words  of  your  handwriting  in  my  possessioa 
For  your  letters  I  returned,  and  except  the  two  words,  or 
rather  the  ono  word, '  household,'  written  twice  in  an  old  ac- 
count-book, I  have  no  other,  I  burnt  your  last  note  for  two 
reasons : — ^firstly,  it  was  written  in  a  style  not  very  agree- 
able ;  and,  secondly,  I  wished  to  take  your  word  without 
documents,  which  are  the  worldly  resources  of  suspicious 
people. 

"  I  suppose  that  this  note  will  reach  you  somewhere  about 
Ada's  birthday— the  10th  of  December,  I  believe.  She  will 
then  be  six,  so  that  in  about  twelve  more  I  shall  have  some 
chance  of  meeting  her ;  perhaps  sooner,  if  I  am  obliged  to 
go  to  England  by  business  or  otherwise.  Recollect,  how- 
ever, one  -thing,  either  in  distance  or  nearness  :  every  day 
which  keeps  us  asunder  should,  after  so  long  a  period,  rather 
soften  our  mutual  feelings,  which  must  always  have  one  ral- 
lying-point  as  long  as  our  child  exists,  which  I  presume  we 
both  hope  will  be  long  after  either  of  her  parents. 

"The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  separation  has 
been  considerably  more  than  the  whole  brief  period  of  our 
union,  and  the  not  much  longer  one  of  our  prior  acquaintance. 
We  both  made  a  bitter  mistake ;  but  now  it  is  over,  and  ir- 
revocably so.  For  at  thirty-three  oli  my  part,  and  a  few 
years  loss  on  yours,  though  it  is  no  very  extended  period  of 
life,  stiil  it  is  one  when  the  habits  and  thoughts  are  generally 
so  formed  as  to  admit  of  no  modification ;  and  as  we  could 
not  agree  when   younger,  we  should  with  difficulty  do  so 

"  I  say  all  this,  because  I  own  to  you  that,  notwithstand- 
ing every  thing,  I  considered  our  reunion  as  not  impossible 
for  more  than  a  year  after  the  separation ;  but  then  I  gave 
up  the  hope  entirely  and  forever.  But  this  very  impossi- 
bility of  reunion  seems  to  me,  at  least,  a  reason  why,  on  all 
the  few  points  of  dlBcussion  which  can  arise  between  us,  we 
should  preserve  the  courtesies  of  life,  and  as  much  of  its  kind- 
ness as  people  who  are  never  to  meet  may  preserve,  perhaps 
more  easily  than  nearer  connections.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
violent,  but  not  malignant ;  for  only  fresh  provocations  can 
awaken  my  resentment.     To  you,  who  are  colder  and  more 
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concentrated,  I  would  just  Lint  that  you  may  sometimes  mis- 
take the  depth  of  a  cold  anger  for  dignity,  and  a  worse  leel- 
ing  for  duty.  I  assure  you  that  I  bear  you  now  (whatever  I 
may  have  done)  no  resentment  whatever.  Remember  that 
if  you  have  injured  me  in  aught,  this  forgiveneaa  is  something ; 
and  that  if  I  have  injured  you,  it  is  something  more  still,  if  it 
be  true,  as  moralists  say,  that  the  most  offending  are  the  least 
foi^iving. 

"Whether  the  offense  has  been  solely  on  my  side  or  recip- 
rocal, or  on  yours  chiefly,  I  have  ceased  to  reflect  upon  any  ■ 
but  two  things,  viz.,  that  you  aro  the  niother  of  my  child, 
and  that  we  shall  never  meet  again,  I  think  if  you  also  con- 
sider the  two  corresponding  points  with  reference  to  myself, 
it  will  be  better  for  all  three.     Yours  ever, 

"  Noel  Bykon." 

This  letter,  though  never  sent,  requires  no  further  proofs. 
It  can  now  be  understood,  although  the  contrary  has  been 
said,  tliat  Lord  Byron's  resolution  never  again  to  unite  with 
Lady  Byron  was  irrevocable  ;  but  that,  however,  a  reconcili- 
ation would  have  pleased  him,  on  account  of  his  daughter, 
and  because  no  feeling  of  hatred  could  find  room  in  hia  great 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

LOKD  BYRON'S  GAYETY  AND  MELANCHOLY. 

HIS   GAYETY, 

A  GBBAT  deal  has  been  said  about  Byron's  melancholy. 
His  gayety  has  also  been  spoken  of.  As  usual,  all  the  judg- 
ments pronounced  have  been  more  or  less  false.  His  temper- 
ament is  jnst  as  little  known  as  his  disposition,  when  people 
affect  to  judge  hira  in  an  exclusive  way. 

Let  me,  then,  be  permitted  in  this  instance  also  to  re-estab- 
lish truth  on  its  only  sure  basis,  namely,  facts. 

Lord  Byron  was  so  often  gay  that  several  of  his  biograr 
phere  had  thought  themselves  justified  in  asserting  that  ffay- 
ety  and  not  melanGholy  predominated  in  his  nature.  Even 
Mr.  Gait,  who  only  knew  him  at  that  period  of  his  life  when 
melancholy  certainly  predominated,  nevertheless  uses  these 
expressions ;  —  "  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  poem  itself 
{'  Beppo,'  his  first,  essay  of  facetious  poetry)  has  a  stronger 
tone  of  gayety  than  his  graver  works  .have  of  melancholy, 
commonly  believed  to  have  been  (I  think  unjustly)  the  pre- 
dominant trait  in  his  character."* 

Many  othei-s  have  said  the  same  thing.  The  truth  is,  thai; 
if  by  giving  way  to  reflection — which  was  a  necessity  of  his 
genius — and  through  circumstances — which  were  a  fatality  of 
his  destiny — he  has  shown  himself  melancholy  in  his  writings 
and  very  often  in  his  dispositions,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  by 
temperament  and  taste,  by  the  activity,  penetration,  and 
complex  character  of  his  mind,  he  very  often  showed  himself 
to  be  extremely  gay.  No  one  better  than  he  seized  upon 
the  absurd  and  ridiculous  side  of  things  or  more  easily  found 
canse  for  laughter.  His  gayety — the  result  of  a  frank,  open„ 
volatile  natnre,  ftill  of  varying  moods — was  easily  excited  hy 
any  absui-dities,  ridiculous  preteiisions,  or  witty  sallies ;  and 
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then  he  became  so  expansive  and  charming,  body  and  son! 
with  him  botii  seeined  to  laugh  in  such  unison,  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  catch  the  contagion;  but  hie  laughter  was 
ever  devoid  of  malice.  Slight  defects  of  harmony  in  things, 
or  proportion,  or  mutual  relation,  easily  gave  rise  to  mirthful 
sensations  in  him.  Being  fiill  of  admiration  for  the  heaati- 
fiil,  and  having,  moreover,  a  great  sense  of  mutual  fitness, 
and  much  activity  of  mind,  it  was  with  extraordinary  and  in- 
stinctive promptitude  that  he  seized  upon  the  contradictory 
relations  existing  between  objects,  and  indeed  on  all  showing 
a  voluntary  absence  of  order  and  beauty  in  the  conduct  of 
free  reasonable  beings.  His  laughter  was  then  quite  as 
testhetical  as  it  was  innocent.  And  even  if  it  were  not  ad- 
mitted, as  it  is  by  all  philosophical  moralists,  that  no  sort  of 
personal  calculation  enters  into  this  entirely  spontaneous 
emotion,  no  sentiment  of  saperiority  over  the  being  we  are 
laughing  a.t^for  selfishness  and  laughter  never  coexist— if  it 
were  possible,  I  say,  to  doubt  all  this,  even  then  to  see  Lord 
Byron  laugh  would  have  sufficed  to  give  the  right  conviction. 
For  truly  hia  mirth  was  a  charming  thing ;  the  very  air  sur- 
rounding him  appeared  to  laugh. 

Then  would  his  soul,  that  often  required  to  emerge  fi'om 
its  deep  reflections,  unbend  itself,  and  alternately  disport  or 
repose  in  utter  self-abandonment.  It  dismissed  thought,  as 
it  were,  in  order  to  .become  a  child  again  ;  to  deliver  itself 
over  to  all  the  caprices  of  those  myriad  changeful  ftigitive 
impressions  that  course  through  the  brain  at  moments  of 
excitement. 

Moore  often  recurs  to  Byron's  liveliness.  "  Nothing,  in- 
deed, could  be  more  amusing  and  delightful It  was 

like  the  bursting  gayety  of  a  boy  let  loose  from  school,  and 
seemed  as  if  there  was  no  extent  of  fun  or  tricks  of  which  he 
was  not  capable."  When  Moore  visited  him  at  Mira,in  the 
autumn  of  1 81 2,  and  accompanied  him  to  Venice,  the  foi-mer 
i  himself  as  follows  in  his  memorandum  of.  that  oc- 


casion ; — 

"  As  we  proceeded  aeross  the  lagoon  in  his  gondola  the 
sun  was  just  setting,  and  it  was  an  evening  such  as  Romance, 
would  have  chosen  fora  first  sight  of  Venice,  rising  'with  her 
tiara  of  bright  towers '  above  the  wave  ;  while  to  complete,  as 
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might  be  imagined,  the  solemn  interest  of  the  scene,  I  behold 
it  in  company  with  him  who  had  lately  given  a  new  life  to 
its  glories,  and  sung  of  that  fair  City  of  the  Sea  thus  grand- 

ly-- 

pv  from  out  tha  wave  her  BtiiiotuMS  riaa 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enohanlflr'a  wand: 
A  thousand  veal's  (heir  cloudv  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  Glory  emiles 
O'er  tha  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  wln§^d  Lion's  marble  piles. 
Where  Venice  sat  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  iflies!' 

"  But  whatever  emotions  the  first  sight  of  such  a  scene 
might,  Tinder  other  circumstances,  have  inspired  me  with,  the 
mood  of  mind  in  which  I  now  viewed  it  was  altogether  the 
reverse  of  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  exuberant 
gayety  of  my  companion,  and  the  recollections^any  thing 
but  romantic — into  which  our  conversation  wandered,  put 
at  once  completely  to  flight  all  poetical  and  historical  associ- 
ations ;  and  our  course  was,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say,  one 
of  uninterrupted  merriment  and  laughter  till  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  steps  of  my  friend's  palazzo  on  the  Grand  Canal. 
All  that  ever  happened,  of  gay  or  ridiculous,  during  our  Lon- 
don life  together ;  his  scrapes  and  my  lecturings  ;  our  joint 
adventures  with  the  Bores  and  Blues,  the  two  great  enemies, 
as  he  always  called  them,  of  London  happiness ;  our  joyous 
nights  together  at  Walter's,  Kinnaird's,  etc. ;  and  that '  d — d 
supper  of  Rancliffe's,  which  onght  to  have  been  a  dinner ;' 
all  was  passed  rapidly  in  review  between  us,  and  with  a  flow 
of  humor  and  hilarity  on  his  side  of  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  persons  even  far  graver  than  even  I  can  pretend 
to  be,  not  to  have  caught  the  contagion." 

Lord  Byron  was  especially  pipne  to  mirth  and  fun  in  the 
society  of  those  he  liked ;  to  jest  and  laugh  with  any  one  was 
a  great  proof  of  his  sympathy  for  them.  When  he  wrote  to 
absent  dear  ones,  he  would  constantly  say,  "  I  have  many 
things  to  tell  you  for  us  to  laugh  over  together."    In  several 

letters  addressed  from  Greece  to  Madame  G ,  he  informs 

her  of  these  treasures  of  mirth,  held  in  reserve  for  the  day  of 
meeting,  that  they  might  laugh  together.  Lord  Byron  rare- 
ly used  (iattering  language  to  those  he  loved.     It  was  I'ather 
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by  looks  than  by  words  that  he  expressed  his  feelings  and 
his  approbation.  His  delight  with  intimates  was  to  bring 
out  strongly  their  defects,  as  well  as  their  qualities  and  mer- 
its, by  dint  of  jests,  clever  innuendo,  and  charming  sallies 
of  humor.  The  promptitude  with  which  he  discovered  the 
slightest  weakness,  the  faintest  symptom  of  exaggeration  or 
affectation,  can  hardly  be  credited.  It  might  almost  be  said 
that  the  pereons  on  whom  he  bestowed  affection  became  trans- 
parent for  him,  that  he  divfed  into  their  thoughts  and  feelings. 

It  was  this  state  of  mind  especially  that  gave  rise  to  those 
sallies  of  wit  which  formed  such  a  striking  feature  of  his  in- 
telligence. Then  his  conversation  really  became  quite  daz- 
zling. In  his  glowing  language  all  objects  assumed  unfore- 
seen and  picturesque  aspects.  New  and  striking  thoughts 
followed  Axim  him  in  rapid  snccession,  and  the  Same  of  hia 
genius  lighted  np  as  if  winged  with  wildfire.  Those  who 
have  not  known  him  at  these  moments  can  form  no  idea  of 
what  it  was  from  his  works.  For,  in  the  silence  of  his  study, 
when,  pen  in  hand,  he  was  working  out  his  grand  conceptions, 
the  lightning  strokes  lost  much  of  their  brilliant  intensity ; 
and  although  we  find,  especially  in  "  Don  Juan  "  and  "  Beppo," 
delightful  pages  of  rich  comic  humor,  only  those  who  knew 
him  can  judge  how  superior  stOl  his  conversation  was.  But 
in  this  gay  exercise  of  his  faculties,  which  was  to  him  a  real 
enjoyment  in  all  his  sallies  or  even  in  his  railleries,  not  one 
iota  of  malice  could  be  traced — unless  we  call  by  that  name 
the  amusement  springing  from  mirth  and  wit  indulged. 
Even  if  his  shafts  were  finely  pointed,  they  were  at  the  same 
time  so  inoffensive  that  the  most  susceptible  could  not  be 
wounded. 

The  great  pleasure  he  took  in  jesting  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  his  organization,, for  it  accompanied  him  through- 
out life.  We  have  already  seen  what  his  nurses,  his  precept- 
ors, and  the  friends  of  his  childhood  said  on  this  subject.  We 
have  observed  his  sympathy  for  the  old  cup-bearer  of  his 
family  mansion  ;  the  pleasantries  expended  on  the  quack  La- 
vander,  who  was  always  promising  to  cure  his  foot,  and  never 
did;  the  jesting  tone  of  his  boyish  correspondence ;  afterward 
the  masqueradings  that  took  place  at  Newstead  Abbey ;  then 
again  his  gay  doinijs  with  Moore  and  Rogers  in  London ;  the 
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jesta  pervading  the  correspondence  of  his  maturer  years ; 
then  their  concentration  in  "  Eeppo"  and  "Don  Juan;"  and 
finally,  how  often,  even  in  Greece,  when  he  was  already  un- 
well at  Missolonghi,  he  could  not  help  giving  way  to  pleas- 
antry and  childish  play  to  such  a  degree  that  good  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, when  he  wished  to  convert  him  to  his  somewhat  intol- 
erant orthodoxy  at  Cephalonia,  found  one  of  the  obstacles  to 
consist  in  the  difficulty  of  keeping  Lord  Byron  serious. 

"lie  was  fond,"  eaysthedoctor,"  of  saying  smart  and  wit- 
ty things,  and  never  allowed  an  opportunity  of  punning  to 
escape  him He  generally  showed  high  spirits  and  hi- 
larity. .  .  ,  .  I  have  heard  him  say  several  witty  things ; 
but  as  I  was  always  anxious  to  keep  him  grave  and  present 
important  subjects  for  his  consideration,  after  allowing  the 
laugh  to  pass  I  again  endeavored  to  resume  the  seriousness 
of  the  conversation,  while  bis  lordship  constantly  did  the 
same." 

And  then  Kennedy  adds: — "My  impi-ession  from  them 
was,  that  they  were  unworthy  a  man  of  his  accomplishments; 
I  mean  the  desire  of  jesting."* 

These  words  well  characterize  the  honest  Methodist,  who, 
like  many  other  good  and  noble  minds,  yet  could  not  under- 
stand fun.  This  incapability  is  also  sometimes  the  case  with 
persons  of  a  sour,  ill-natured,  or  susceptible  disposition,  whose 
excessive  vanity  is  shocked  at  all  simple,  innocent  explosions 
of  gayety  and  pleasantry.f  Colonel  Stanhope,  who  knew 
Lord  Byron  at  the  same  period,  and  who  was  not  a  Metho- 
dist, but  who  from  other  causes  could  not  appreciate  the 
poet's  vivacious  wit,  said  ; — 

"  The  mind  of  Lord  Byron  was  like  a  volcano,  full  of  fire 
and  w^th,  sometimes  calm,  often  dazzling  and  playful.  .  .  . 
As  a  companion,"  he  adds,  "no  one  could  be  more  amusing 
than  Lord  Byron ;  be  had  neither  pedantry  nor  affectation 
about  him,  but  was  natural  and  playful  as  a  boy.  His  con- 
versation resembled  a  stream;  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes 
rapid,  and  sometimes  rushing  down  in  cataracts.  It  was  a 
mixture  of  philosophy  and  slang,  of  every  thing, — like  his 
'  Don  Juan.'  He  was  a  patient,  and  in  general  a  very  atten- 
tive, listener.     When,  however,  he  did  engage  with  eamest- 

*  Kennwlv,  p.  3M.  t  Spp  Gait,  iviih  tr.^«rii  li  Tiimt. 
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ness  in  conversation,  hie  ideas  succeeded  each  other  with  such 
uncominon  rapidity  that  he  couid  not  control  them.  They 
burst  from  him  impetuously;  and  although  he  both  attended 
to  and  uoticed  the  remarks  of  others,  yet  ho  did  not  allow 
these  to  check  hie  discourse  for  an  instant." 

"  There  was  usually,"  writes  Count  Gamba,  his  friend  and 
companion  in  Greece,  in  his  interesting  work,  entitled  "  Last 
Travels  of  Lord  Byron  in  Greece,"  "  a  liveliness  of  spirit  and 
a  tendency  to  joke,  even  at  times  of  great  danger,  when  other 
men  would  have  become  serious  and  pre-occupied.  This  dis- 
position of  mind  gave  him  a  kind  of  air  of  frankness  and  sin- 
cerity which  was  quite  irresistible  with  those  persons  even 
who  were  most  prejudiced  against  him." 

This  allusion  of  Count  Gamba  refers  to  the  letter  which 
Byron  wrote  in  the  midst  of  the  Suliotes,  among  whom  he  had 
taken  refuge  during  the  atoim  and  to  escape  the  Turks. 

"  If  any  thing,"  writes  Lord  Byron,  on  the  point  of  em- 
barking for  Missolonghi,  and  in  his  last  letter  to  Moore, "  if 
any  thing  in  the  way  of  fever,  fetigue,  famine,  or  otherwise, 
should  cut  short  the*  middle  age  of  a  brother  warbler,  like 
Garoilasso  de  la  Vega,  I  pray  you  remember  me  in  '  your 
smiles  and  wine.' 

"  I  have  hopes  that  the  cause  will  triumph ;  but,  whether 
it  does  or  no,  still '  honor  must  be  minded  as  strictly  as  a  miik 
diet.'    I  ti'ust  to  observe  both.  Btkon," 

"  It  is  matter  of  history,"  continues  Count  Gamba,  "  that 
Lord  Byron,  in  consequence  of  vexations  to  which  he  was 
ever  a  victim,  added  to  the  rigorous  diet  which  he  followed 
{he  only  fed  upon  vegetables  and  green  tea,  to  show  that  he 
could  live  as  frugally  as  a  Greek  soldier),  and  from  the  im- 
possibility which  he  found  to  take  any  exercise  at  Missfionghi, 
had  a  nervous  fit,  which  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  speech 
and  alarmed  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  When  the 
crisis  had  worn  off,  he  merely  laughed  over  it." 

"  Even  at  Missolonghi,"  says  Parry,  who  knew  him  there 
only  in  the  midst  of  troubles  and  vexations  of  every  descrip- 
tion and  quite  at  the  close  of  his  life,  "  he  loved  to  jest  in 
words  and  actions.  These  pleasantries  lightened  his  spirits, 
and  prevented  him  from  dwelling  on  disagreeable  thoughts." 
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PerhapB  this  disposition- of  character  was  the  result  of  his 
French  origin,  for  it  is  scarcely  known  or  even  appreciated 
in  England. 

"Yet,"  exclaims  the  greatest-minded  woman  of  our  day 
(Madame  G.  Sand),  "  it  is  that  disposition  which  forms  the 
charm  of  every  delicate  intimacy,  and  which  often  prevents 
our  committing  many  follies  and  stopidities. 

"  To  look  for  the  i-idicuious  side  of  things  is  to  discover  their 
weakness.  To  laugh  at  the  dangers  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  find  ourselves  is  to  get  accustomed  to  brave  them ;  like  the 
French,  who  go  into  action  with  a  laugh  and  a  song.  To 
quiz  a  friend  is  often  to  save  him  from  a  weakness  in  which 
our  pity  might  perhaps  have  allowed  him  to  linger.  To  laugh 
at  one's  self  is  to  preserve  one's  selffrom  the  effects  of  an  ex- 
aggerated self-love.  I  have  noticed  that  the  people  who  nev- 
er joke  are  gifted  with  a  childish  and  insupportable  vanity." 

Nevertheless,  there  are  high  and  noble  natures  that  never 
laugh,  and  are  incapable  of  understanding  the  pleasures  of 
gayety.  But  minds  like  these  have  some  vacuum;  they  cer- 
tainly lack  what  is  called  wit. 

Lord  Byron's  gayety,  full  of  dazzling  wit  and  varied  tints, 
like  his  other  faculties,  never  went  beyond  the  limits  befit- 
ting its  exercise  in  a  beautiliil  souL  As  much  as  the  truly 
ridiculous,  that  which  agreat  writer  has  defined, "  the  strength, 
smaM  or  great,  of  a  free  being,  out  of  proportion  with  its  end," 
— as  much,  I  say,  as  the  truly  ridiculous  attracted  and 
amused  him,  just  as  much  did  grave,  moral,  and  physical 
disordei-s,  produced  by  corruption  of  body  or  soul,  sadden 
and  repel  his  nature,  so  full  of  harmony.  He  could  never 
laugh  at  these  latter.  The  grave  disorders  of  soul  that  exist 
in  free  beings,  and  that  are  therefore  voluntary,  raised  sad- 
nesH,  anger,  or  indignation  in  him,  according  to  the  degree 
of  vice  or  disorder.  We  need  seek  no  other  origin  for  hia 
bitterest  satires  in  verse  and  prose.  Great  ugliness  and  phys- 
ical defects  certainly  inspired  him  with  great  disgust,  con- 
sequent upon  his  passion  for  the  beautiful ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  involuntary  misfortunes  excited  his  liveliest  compas- 
sion, often  testified  by  the  most  generous  deeds. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  Lord  Byron  had  a  defect  in 
one  of  his  feet,  but  a  defect  so  sliqht^although  it  has  been 
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greatly  exaggerated — that  people  have  never  been  ahle  to 
say  in  which  of  the  two  feet  it  did  exist.  Nor  did  it  in  any 
way  diminish  the  grace  and  activity  all  his  movementB  dis- 
played. If  its  existence  were  painful  for  him,  that  must  have 
been  because  his  sense  of  harmony  looked  upon  this  defect 
as  detrimental  to  the  perfection  of  his  physical  beauty.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  sensibility,  it  sut- 
ficcd  in  any  case  to  make  him  feel  a  generous  compassion 
for  all  those  afflicted  with  any  defect  analogous  to  his  own. 
Lord  Harrington,  then  Colonel  Stanhope,  says : — 

"  Contrary  to  what  we  observe  in  most  people.  Lord  By- 
ron, who  was  always  very  sensitive  to  the  sufferings  of  oth- 
ers, showed  greatest  sympathy  for  those  who  had  any  imper- 
fection akin  to  his  own."  At  Ravenna,  his  favorite  beggar 
limped.  And  on  him  Lord  Byron  bestowed  the  privilege  of 
picking  up  all  the  largest  coins  struck  down  by  his  dexterous 
pistol-shots  in  the  forest  of  pines.  We  have  said  he  never 
laughed  at  any  involuntaiy  defect,  not  even  at  a  person  fall- 
ing (as  is  so  often  the  case),  for  fear  it  might  have  been 
caused  by  bodily  weakness,  neither  did  he  ridicule  any  of 
the  weaknesses  or  shortcomings  of  intelligence. 

He  did  not  laugh  at  a  had  poet  on  account  of  his  bad 
verses.  When  he  was'  at  Pisa,  an  Irishman  there  was  en- 
gaged in  translating  the  "  Divine  Comedy."  The  translation 
was  very  heavy  and  faulty;  but  the  translator  was  most  en- 
tliusiastic  about  the  great  poet,  and  absolutely  lived  on  the 
hope  of  getting  his  work  published.  AU  the  English  at  Pisa, 
including  the  kind  Shelley,  were  turning  him  into  ridicule. 
Lord  Byron  alone  would  not  join  in  the  laugh.  T 's  sin- 
cerity won  for  him  grace  and  compassion.  Indeed  Lord  By- 
ron did  still  more ;  for  he  wrote  and  entreated  Murray  to 
publish  the  work,  so  as  to  give  the  poor  poet  this  consolation. 
Not  content  with  that  step,  he  wrote  to  Moore  to  beg  Jef- 
frey not  to  criticise  him,  undertaking  himself  to  ask  Gifford 
the  same  thing,  through  Murray,  "Perhaps  they  might 
speak  of  the  commentaries  without  touching  on  'he  text," 
said  he ;  and  then  he  added  with  his  usual  pleasantry, 
"  However,  we  must  not  trust  to  it.  Those  dogs  I  the  text  is 
too  tempting.''''* 
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Nor  did  he  laugh  at  exaggerated  devotion,  even  if  it  were 
extravagant  or  Buperstitious,  provided  ho  thought  it  sincere. 
Countess  G ,  paternal  aunt  of  Countess  G ,  the  great- 
est beauty  of  Romagna  in  1800,  had  fallen  into  such  extreme 
mystical  devotion,  through  the  brutal  jealousy  of  her  hus- 
band, that  she  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.     This  lady  wrote 

to  her  brother.  Count  G ,  at  Genoa,  saying  how  happy 

she  was,  and  giving  no  end  of  praise  to  "  the  good  Jesuit 
Fathers,"  and  speaking  of  her  devotion  to  St.  Teresa.     Ma- 

diinie  G ,  having  sent  one  of  these  letters  to  Lord  Byron, 

he  answered :  "  I  consider  all  that  as  very  respectable,  and, 
morBO\er,  enviable.  The  aunt  is  right;  I  wish  I  could  love 
the  good  fathers  and  St.  Teresa,  After  all,  what  does  this 
devotee  of  St.  Teresa,  this  friend  of  the  good  Jesuit  Fathers, 
want  ?  Happiness ;  and  she  has  found  it  1  What  else  arc 
we  seeking  for  ?" 

We  have  already  seen  elsewhere*  that  Lord  Byron  never, 
at  any  period  of  his  life,  laughed  at  religion  or  its  sincere 
votaries,  whatever  might  be  their  creed  of  belief.  Provided 
their  errors  came  from  the  heart,  they  commanded  his  re- 
spect. Dallas  himself,  in  reference  to  the  skeptical  stanzas 
of  his  twenty-second  year,  can  not  help  rendering  him  justice. 

"I  have  not  noticed,"  says  he,  "  a  spirit  of  mockery  in 
you ;  and  you  have  the  little-known  art  of  not  wishing  that 
others  should  be  of  your  opinion  in  matters  of  religious  be- 
lief. I  am  less  disinterested ;  I  have  the  greatest  desire,  nay, 
even  a  great  hope,  to  see  you  some  day  believe  as  I  do." 
We  have  seen,  also,  what  Kennedy  said  of  him  in  Greece.f 
Dr.  Millingen  bears  the  same  testimony  : — 

*'  During  the  whole  of  the  time  that  I  visited  him,  I  never 
heard  him  utter  a  single  word  of  ijontempt  for  the  Christian 
religion.  On  the  contrary,  he  used  often  to  say,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  reprehensible  than  to  turn  into  ridicule  those 
who  believed  in  it,  since  in  tiiis  strange  woild  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  arrive  at  knowing  what  one  is  or  is  not  to  believe ; 
and  since  many  freethinkers  teach  doctrines  which  are  as 
much  beyond  the  reach  of  human  comprehension  as  the 
mysteries  of  the  revelation  itself." 

When,  by  habit  of  looking  at  serious  things  from  their  ab- 

•  See  chapter  on  "  Religion."  f  Ibid. 
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surd  and  ridiculous  side,  he  feared  he  had  done  the  same  with 
regard  to  some  religious  ceremony,  he  at  once  hastened  to 
explain  himselC    Thus  he  writes  to  Moore  from  Hea : — 

"  I  am  afraid  that  this  sounds  flippant,  but  I  don't  mean 
it  to  be  so ;  only  my  turn  of  mind  is  so  given  to  taking  things 
in  the  absurd  point  of  view,  that  it  breaks  out  in  spite  of  me 
every  now  and  then.  Still,  I  do  assure  you  that  I  am  a  very 
good  Christian.     Whether  you  believe  me  in  this,  I  do  not 

But  much  as  he  respected  sincere  religious  feelings,  equally 
did  he  detest  that  hypocrisy  which  dtapises  in  secret  the 
idol  it  adores  in  public.  Even  at  the  tranuition  period  of 
what  has  been  called  his  skepticism,  it  was  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to  him  to  speak  against  religion,  to  despise  and  mock 
even  the  holfow  worship  practiced  outwaidly  from  humaii 
motives  and  personal  interest.  In  Livadia  at  this  time  he 
met  with  a  Greek  bishop,  whose  actions  were  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  his  language.  How  great  the  antipathy  Lord 
Byron  conceived  for  him,  may  be  seen  by  the  notes  appended 
to  the  firet  and  second  cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold."  For  the 
Pharisees  of  our  days  he  felt  all  the  anger  due  to  whited 
sepulchres.  No,  certainly,  it  was  not  true  virtne  in  general, 
nor  any  one  virtue  in  particular,  that  he  laughed  at  some- 
times; nor  was  it  friendship,  or  love,  or  religion,  or  any 
truly  respectable  sentiment  that  ever  excited  his  mirth.  He 
only  ridiculed  semblances,  vain  appearances,  when  those  who 
paraded  them  did  so  from  personal  interest.  Lord  Byron 
knew  too  well,  by  experience,  that  many  virtues  admired 
and  set  forth  as  such  do  but  wear  a  mask  in  reality  ;  and  he 
thought  it  useful  for  society  to  divest  them  of  it,  and  show 
the  hidden  visage.  Why  should  he  have  shown  any  consid- 
eration for  the  virtue  that  patronizes  charity-balls,  in  order  to 
acquire  the  right  of  violating,  with  impunity,  the  duties  of  a 
Christian  wifeif  or  that  other  female  virtue  which  weighs 
itself  in  the  balance  with  the  privilege  of  directing  Almacks  ? 
or  that,  wishing  to  unite  the  advantages  of  modesty  with  the 
gratification  of  passion  ?  In  short,  why  should  he  have 
shown  consideration  for  persons  whose  merit  consists  in  never 
aUowing  themaelues  to  -be  seen  «a  thet/  are  f  He  was  very  dis- 
respectful, likewise,  toward  certain  friendships  that  he  knew 
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by  experience  to  be  full  of  wordy  counsel,  but  finding  nothing 
to  say  in  the  way  of  consolation  or  defense.  This  peculiar 
variety  of  friendship  had  made  him  sufier  greatly.  In  his 
serious  poems  he  calls  it  "  the  loss  of  his  illusions;"  and  ex- 
presses himself  with  misanthropical  indignation,  or  with  a 
bleeding  heart  But,  returning  to  a  milder  philosophy,  he 
ended  by  smiling  and  jesting  at  it,  ui  words  like  these ; — 


Seriously ;  was  he  bound  to  any  great  tenderness  toward 
such  friendship  as  that  ?  And  does  it  not  suffice  to  set  Lord 
Byron  right  with  true  JHendahip  to  hear  him  say,  after  having 
laughed  about  false  friends : — 

"But  thia  ia  not  my  maxim:  had  it  been, 

Some  heart-aches  had  been  spared  me:  yet  I  caro  not — 

I  wnnld  not  bo  a  tortoise  in  his  Eereei! 

Of  stubborn  shell,  ■which  waves  and  wonthor  wear  not. 

Tis  belter,  on  the  whole,  to  have  felt  and  seen 
That  which  humanity  may  bear,  or  bear  not: 

Twill  teach  discernment  te  the  sensitive, 

Friendship  was  so  necessary  to  him  that  he  wrote  to  Moore, 
on  the  eve  of  Ms  marriage,  l-5th  of  October,  1814  : 

"  An'  there  were  any  thing  in  marriage  that  would  make  a 
difference  between  my  friends  and  me,  particularly  in  your 
case,  I  would  none  on't" 

People  should  read  all  he  said  of  Lord  Clare  and  Moore, 
and  see  with  what  almost  jealous  susceptibility  he  guarded 
the  title  of  friend,f  before  they  can  understand  the  value  he 
attached  to  true  friendship.  But  among  many  of  the  privileges 
he  conceded  to  friendship,  (fwft'es  also  held  their  place. 

And  if  we  pass  from  friendship  to  love,  could  ho  really 
bestow  such  respect  on  the  loves  of  a  Lady  Adeline,  or  of 
those  who,  he  said,  "embrace  you  to-day,  thinking  of  the 
novel  they  will  write  to-morrow,"  His  ideal  of  true  love  has 
been  noticed ;  and  he  became  impatient  when  he  saw  it  con- 
founded with  any  thing  else.  At  twenty-two  yeai-s  of  age 
he  wrote  to  his  young  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harness : — 

"  I  told  you  the  fate  of  B and  H in  my  last.     So 

*  "  Don  Juau,"  canto  xiv.  f  Sec  Lord  Bvron's  le;tcr  to  Mr.-.  Shelley. 
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much  for  these  sentimentalists,  who  console  themselves  in 
their  stewa  for  the  loss — tiie  ncvcr-to-borecovered  loss — the 
despair  of  the  refined  attachment  of  a  couple  of  drabs !  Tou 
censure  my  life,  Harness :  when  I  compare  myself  with  these 
men,  my  elders  and  my  bettere,  I  really  begin  to  conceive 
myself  a  monument  of  prodence — a  walking  statue — with- 
out feeling  or  failing ;  and  yet  the  world  in  general  hath 
given  me  a  proud  pre-eminence  over  them  in  profligacy. 
Yet  I  like  the  men,  and,  God  knows,  ought  not  to  condemn 
their  aberrations.  But  I  own  I  feel  provoked  when  they  dig- 
nify all  thk  by  the  name  of  love — romantic  attachments  for 
things  marketable  for  a  dollar  1" 

Yes,  Lord  Byron  never  did  respect  the  love  that  can  be 
bartered  for  dollars.  And  afterward,  when  irritation  had 
given  way  to  a  milder  and  more  tolerant  philosophy,  he  took 
the  liberty  of  laughing  at  it,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  It 
may  however,  be  ui^ed  against  him,  that  he  sometimes  turned 
into  ridicule  even  his  deepest  sentiments ;  and  Moore  remarks 
this  as  a  defeat,  apropos  of  the  jesting  tone  he  assumed  once 
at  Bologna,  when  writing  to  Hoppner.  But  Moore  forgets 
to  say,  that  while  his  heart  called  him  to  Ravenna,  he  was 
speaking  against  the  counsels  given  by  Hoppner,  who,  in 
order  to  deter  him  from  this  visit,  for  reasons  previously 
cited,*  had  made  the  darkest  prognostications  regarding  its 
consequence ;  and  though  he  could  not  shake  Lord  Byron's 
determination,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  may  have  upset 
his  imagination.  Thus  he  was  trying  to  show  himself  ready 
for  every  thing.  Such  pleasantries  are  like  the  song  of  one 
who  is  alarmed  in  the  dark.  Moreover,  from  his  manner  of 
judging  hunian  nature,  and  his  lively  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
Lord  Byron  was  well  aware  that  a  light  tone  is  alone  admis- 
sible for  speaking  to  others  of  a  love  they  do  not  share,  and 
more  especially  when  they  disapprove  of  it.  He  felt  that 
the  gayety  of  Ovid  and  the  gallantry  of  Horace  are  better 
suited  to  indifferent  people  than  Petrarch's  high-ilown  phrases 
and  sentimentalities,  or  Werther's  despair.  It  was  through 
this  same  nice  perception  of  the  sentiments  entertained  by 
indifferent  individuals  that  he  sometimes  adopted  a  light, 
playful  tone  in  conversation,  or  in  his  correspondence,  when 

•See  bis  "Life  in  Italy." 
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J  of  friendship,  devoted  feelings  of  any  kind,  and  a 
host  of  sentimeots  very  serious  and  deep  within  his  own 
heart,  but  which  he  believed  less  calculated  to  interest  others. 
And  if  sometimes  his  singular  penetration  of  the  human  heart 
called  forth  moekerj-,  it  sprang  more  frequently  from  seeing 
iine  sentiments  put  forth  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  con- 
duct, or  morality  looked  upon  as  a  mere  thing  of  outward 
decorum,  speedily  to  be  set  aside,  if  once  the  actors  were  re- 
moved from  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  would  not  grant  his 
esteem  to  fine  sentiments  expressed  by  writers  who  could 
be  bribed;  to  the  promises  of  heroes  who  noisily  enroll 
combatants,  while  themselves  remaining  safe  by  their  fire- 
side ;  or  to  the  generosity  that  displays  itself  from  a  balcony. 
And,  assuredly,  he  had  a  right  to  be  particular  in  his  estimate 
of  this  latter  virtue,  which  he  himself  always  practiced 
secretly,  and  in  the  shade.  He  would  not  consent  to  its  be- 
ing bartered,  nor  that  people  should  have  the  honor  of  it 
without  any  sacrifice  on  their  part.  Thus  he  replied  to 
Moore,  who  was  in  an  ecstasy  about  the  generosity  of  Lord 
some  one : — "  I  shall  believe  all  that  when  you  prove  to  me 
that  there  is  no  advantage  in  openly  helping  a  man  like  you." 
With  wonderful,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  supernatural  per- 
spicacity, Lord  Byron  penetrated  into  the  arcana  of  souls, 
and  did  not  come  out  thence  with  a  very  good  opinion  of 
what  he  had  seen.  But,  kind  as  he  was,  he  did  not  like  to 
probe  too  deeply  the  motives  of  others,  especially  as  a  rule 
of  action  for  himself.  As  he  says  in  his  admirable  satire  of 
"  Don  Juan," — 

"  'Tis  end  to  hnrrow  deep  Ui  roots  of  things, 
So  much  are  they  besmeared  vfith  earlh." 

Lastly,  his  mockeries  were  all  directed  against  the  vice  he 
most  abhorred — hypocrisy;  for  he  looked  upon  that  as  a  gan- 
grene to  the  soul,  the  cause  of  most  of  the  evils  that  afflict  so- 
ciety, and  certainly  of  all  his  own  misfortunes.  As  long  as 
he  was  obliged  to  bear  it,  under  the  depressing  influence  of 
England's  misty  atmosphere,  he  felt  by  turns  saddened  and 
indignant.  But  when  he  reached  Italy,  his  soul  caught  the 
bright  rays  that  emanate  from  a  southern  sky,  and  he  prefer- 
red to  combat  hypocrisy  with  the  lighter  weapons  of  pleas- 
antry.    But  whichsoever  arm  he  wielded,  he  always  pursued 
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the  enemy  remorselessly,  following  into  every  fastness,  of 
which  none  knew  better  than  himself  each  winding  and  each 
resource.  For  hypocrisy  had  teen  the  bane  of  his  life ;  it  had 
rendered  useless  for  happiness  that  combination  he  possessed 
of  Heaven's  choicest  gifts ;  the  plenitude  of  affections,  num- 
berless qualities  most  charming  in  domestic  life,  for  he  had 
been  exiled  from  the  family  circle.  Hypocrisy  had  forced 
him  to  despise  a  country  also  that  could  act  toward  him  like 
an  unnatural  parent,  rather  than  a  true  mother,  wounding 
him  with  calumnies,  and  obstinately  depreciating  him,  solely 
because  she  allowed  hypocrisy  to  reign  on  her  soil.  Such, 
then,  were  the  virtues  which  he  permitted  himself  to  mock  at. 

"  We  must  not  make  oiU  a  ridicule  wJiere  none  exists"  says 
La  Bmyere ;  but  it  is  well  to  see  that  which  has  a  being,  and 
to  draw  it  forth  gracefully,  in  a  manner  that  may  both  please 
and  instruct. 

A-s  to  true,  holy,  pare,  undeniable  viitnes,  no  one  more 
than  he  admired  and  respected  them.  "Any  trait  of  virtue 
or  courage,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "caused  him  deep 
emotion,  and  would  draw  tears  from  his  eyes,  provided  al- 
ways he  were  convinced  that  it  had  not  been  actuated  by  a 
desire  of  shining  or  producing  effect." 

"A  generous  action,"  says  another, "  the  remembrance  of 
patriotism,  personal  sacrifice,  disinterestedness,  would  cause  in 
him  the  most  sublime  emotions,  the  most  brilliant  thoughts." 
The  more  his  opinion  as.  to  the  rarity  of  virtue  appeared  to 
him  well-founded,  the  more  did  he  render  homage  when  he  met 
with  it.  The  more  he  felt  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  pas- 
ions,  the  more  did  a  victory  gained  over  them  excite  his  ad- 
miration. 

"Pray  make  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Hoppner,  and  assure  her 
of  my  unalterable  reverence  for  the  singular  goodness  of 
her  disposition,  which  is  not  without  its  reward  even  in 
this  world.  For  those  who  are  no  great  believers  in  human 
virtues  would  discover  enough  in  her  to  give  them  a  better 
opinion  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and — what  is  BtHl  more  dif 
ficult — of  themselves,  as  being  of  the  same  species,  however 
inferior  in  approaching  its  nobler  models." 

At  Coppet  he  was  more  touched  by  the  conjugal  affection 
of  the  young  Duchesse  de  Broglie  for  her  husband,  than  he 
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waa  attracted  by  the  genius  even  of  her  mother,  Madame  de 
Stael.  "  Nothing,"  says  he  in  his  memoranda,  "  was  more 
agreeable  than  to  see  the  manifestation  of  domestic  tender- 
ness in  this  young  woman."  When  he  received  at  Pisa  the 
posthumous  mesHage  sent  by  a  beautifiil,  angelic  young  creat- 
ure, who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  but  once,  and  who, 
nevertheless,  in  the  solemn  hours  of  her  agony,  thought  of 
him,  and  prayed  to  God  for  him,  it  made  a  deep  impression 
on  his  mind. 

"  In  the  evening,"  says  Madame  G ,  "  he  spoke  to  me 

at  great  length  of  this  piety  and  touching  virtue." 

Mr.  Stendhall,  who  knew' him  during  his  stay  at  Milan  in 
1816,  says : — "  I  passed  almost  all  my  evenings  with  Lord  B. 
Whenever  this  singular  man  was  excited  and  spoke  with  en- 
thusiasm, his  sentiments  were  noble,  great,  and  generous ;  in 
short,  worthy  of  his  genius." 

And  then  when  Mr.  Stendhall  speaks  of  walking  alone 
with  him  in  the  large  green-room  at  La  Scala,  he  adds  i — 

"  Lord  Byron  made  his  appearance  for  half  an  hour  every 
evening,  holding  the  most  delightful  conversation  it  was 
ever  my  good-fortune  to  hear.  A  volume  of  new  ideas  and 
generous  sentiments  came  pouring  out  in  such  novel  form, 
that  one  fancied  one's  self  enjoying  them  for  the  first  time. 
The  rest  of  the  evening  the  great  man  lapsed  into  the  En- 
glish noble." 

Even  biographers  most  hostile  to  Lord  Byron  render  jus- 
tice to  his  sensibility  and  respect  for  real  virtue,  for  all  that 
is  true  and  estimable.  And  if  we  seek  proofs  of  the  sSme  in 
his  poems  and  correspondence,  we  shall  find  it  at  every  page, 
not  excepting  "Don  Juan,"— the  satire  that  most  exposed 
him  to  the  anger  and  calumny  oicant.  This  is  why  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  borrowing  quotations  from  this  poem.  "Sox 
instance,  in  speaking  of  military  glory,  he  says  : — 

"The  (Irving  up  a  Birgle  lear  has  more 
Of  honeBt  ^me,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore- 

"And  wbv? — because  it  hringfl  self- approbation ; 
Whereas  the  other,  after  all  its  giant, 
Shonfa,  bridges,  arches,  pendnns  from  a  natirn, 
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And  then  again ; — 

"  One  lifB  savecl  .... 

.  .  .  .  ia  a  thing  to  recollect 
Far  sweetei  than  the  gresneet  lattrels  sprung 
From  the  mannre  of  human  clay,  though  deck'd 

With  all  the  priuseB  ever  Bi^d  or  sung; 
Though  hymn'd  by  every  harp,  niJesB  within 
Your  heart  join  chorus,  Fame  is  bat  a  din."* 

When  he  speaks  of  Souvaroff,  who,  with  a  hand  still  reek- 
ing from  the  massacre  of  40,000  combatants,  began  his  di&- 
patch  to  the  Autocrat  in  these  words  : — 

"Glory  to  God  and  to  the  Empress  [Catharine]!  Ismiul's  ours!" 

Lord  Byron  exclaims ; — 

"  Powers 
Eternal !  such  names  mingled  I 

"Methinks  these  are  the  most  tremendous  words 
Since  'Men*,  Men^  Teltcl,' and  'Upharsin,' 

WTiich  hands  or  pens  have  over  traced  of  swords. 
Heaven  help  me !  I'm  but  little  of  a  parson : 

What  Daniel  read  was  short-hand  of  the  Lord's, 
Severe,  sublime;  the  prophet  wrote  no  fsrce  on 

The  fate  of  nadons  j—hut  this  Euas  so  witty 

Could  ryhme,  like  Nero,  o'er  a  burning  city. 

"He  wrote  this  Polar  melody,  and  set  it, 

Duly  accompanied  hy  shrieks  and  groans. 
Which  few  will  sing,  I  trust,  hut  none  forget  it — 

For  I  will  toach,  if  possible,  the  stones 
To  rise  against  earth's  tyrant's."! 

And  then  when  he  speaks  of  truly  virtuous  men  —  the 
"Washiiigtons  and  Franklins — those  who  preferred  a  quiet,  re- 
tired life;  so  as  better  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  justice  and 
goodness,  like  the  ancient  heroes  of  Sparta,  one  feels  that  his 
words  come  really  from  the  heart.  But  if  I  wished  to  make 
extracts  of  all  the  proofe  contained  in  his  works,  of  respect 
and  enthusiasm  for  true  virtue,  a  volimie  of  quotations  would 
be  requisite.  Thus  I  have  only  chosen  some  at  hazard,  se- 
lecting them  principally  from  that  admirable  satire  of  "Don 
Juan,"  which  combines  more  deep  philosophy  and  true  mo- 
rality than  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  many  moralists ; 
and  I  may  likewise  say  more  wit,  and  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
■man  heart,  more  kindness  and  indulgence,  than  ever  before 
were  united  in  a  volume  of  verse  or  prose,  and  more,  perhaps. 
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than  ever  will  be,  Tet,  despite  of  all  this,  the  independence, 
boldness,  and  above  all,  the  true  state  of  things  revealed  in 
*'Don  Juan,"  excited  great  anger  throughout  the  political, 
religiouB,  and  moral  world  of  England ;  indeed,  passion  went 
so  far  in  distorting,  that  the  tendency  and  moral  bearing  of 
the  poem  were  quite  misunderstood.  With  regard  to  France, 
where  this  satire  is  only  known  through  a  prose  translation, 
which  mars  half  its  cleverness,  "Dod  Juan"  serves,  however, 
the  puipose  of  an  inexhaustible  reservoir,  whence  writers  un-' 
wittingly  draw  much  they  deem  their  own,  BcMdes,  from 
analogy  of  race,  he  is,  perhaps,  better  appreciated  in  France 
than  in  his  own  country;  for  few  English  do  understand 
what  true  justice  he  rendered  himself  when  he  said, — that, 
in  point  of  iact,  hia  character  was  far  too  lenient,  the  greatest 
proof  of  his  muse's  discontent  being  a  smile. 

But  if,  despite  all  this  evidence,  people  should  still  persist, 
as  is  very  possible,  in  asserting  that  Lord  Byron  ridiculed, 
satirized,  and  denied  the  existence  of  i-eal  virtues,  at  least  we 
would  ask  to  have  these  virtues  named,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
answer.  What  are  the  virtues  bo  insulted  f  Is  it  truth, 
piety,  generosity,  firmness,  abnegation,  devotedness,  independ- 
ence, patriotism,  humanity,  heroism?  But  if  he  denied  not 
one  of  these,  if  he  only  ridiculed  and  satirized  their  sem- 
blances, their  hypocritical  shadows,  then  let  critics  and  envi- 
ous minds — the  ignorant,  or  the  would-be  ignorant — let  them 
cease,  in  the  name  of  justice,  thus  to  ofier  lying  insult  to  a 
great  spirit  no  longer  able  to  defend  himself. 

Perhaps  he  did  not  render  sufficient  homage  to  that  great 
and  respectable  virtue  of  his  country — conjugal  fidelity ;  but 
he  has  told  us  why.  It  appeared  to  him  that  this  virtue,  sup- 
posed to  stamp  society, -was,  in  truth,  more  a  pretense  than  a 
reality  among  the  higher  classes  in  England ;  and,  if  he  ex- 
amined his  own  heart,  this  virtue  wore  a  name  for  him  that 
had  been  the  martyrdom  of  his  whole  life. 

I  may  say,  farther,  that  when  he  saw  a  truth  shining  at  the 
expense  of  some  hypocrisy,  he  did  not  shut  itt^in  his  casket 
of  precious  things,  to  carry  them  with  him  to  the  grave,  nor 
did  he  only  name  them  in  a  low  voice  to  his  secretaries,  be- 
cause by  speaking  aloud  he  might  have  done  some  harm  to 
himsdf  (as,  however,  the  great  Goethe  did  and  acknowledged]. 
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Lord  Byron,  without  tliinkirg  of  the  consequences  that  might 
ensue  to  himself,  deemed,  on  the  contrary,  that  truth  ought 
to  be  courageously  unveiled :  and  to  the  heroism  of  deeds  he 
added  the  heroism  of  words. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  either,  that  there  existed  a  cei'- 
tain  kind  of  timidity  "among  the  other  elements  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  that  jesting  often  helps  to  season  a  tiresome  conver- 
sation, rendering  it  less  difficult,  besides  enabling  us  to  hide 
our  real  sentiments. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  MELANCHOLY  OF  LOUD  BYKON. 


From  all  tliat  we  have  said,  and  judgitig  from  that  natural 
tendency  of  Ills  mind  to  look  at  even  serious  things  on  the 
ridiculous,  laughable  side,  would  it  be  correct  to  infer  that 
Lord  Byron  was  always  gay,  and  never  melancholy  ?  Those 
maintaining  such  an  opinion,  would  have  to  bear  too  many 
contradietiouB.  Physiology,  psychology,  and  history,  would 
together  protest  against  such  an  assertion.  We  affirm,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Lord  Byron  was  often  melancholy  ;  but  that,  in 
order  to  judge  well  the  nature  and  shades  of  his  melancholy, 
it  is  necessary  to  analyze  and  observe  it,  not  only  in  his  writ- 
ings, but  also  in  his  conduct  through  life.  Whence  arose  his 
melancholy  ?  Was  it  one  of  those  moral  infirmities.  Incurable 
and  causeless,  commencing  from  the  cradle,  like  that  of  Rene, 
whose  childhood  was  morose,  and  whose  youth  disdainful ; 
who,  ere  he  had  known  life,  scorned  to  bend  beneath  its  mys- 
teries ;  who  knowing  not  how  to  be  young,  will  no  more  know 
how  to  be  old ;  who  in  all  things  wanted  order,  proportion, 
haiTuony,  truth  ;  who  had  nothing  to  produce  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  power  of  genius  and  the  indolence  of  will?  This 
kinil  of  melancholy  is  fatal  1^  the  practice  of  any  virtue,  and 
seems  like  a  sacrifice  of  heart  on  the"  altar  of  pride.  Was  it 
a  melancholy  like  Werther's,  whose  senses,  stimulated  by  pas- 
sion, of  which  society  opposed  the  development,  carried  per- 
turbation also  into  the  moral  regions?  Was  it  the  deep 
mysterious  ailment  of  Hamlet,  at  once  both  meek  and  full  of 
logic  ?  or  the  sickness  of  that  "  masculine  breast  with  feeble 
arms;"  "of  that  philosopher  who  only  wanted  strength  to 
become  a  saint ;"  "  of  that  bird  without  wings,"  said  a  woman 
of  genius,  "  that  exhales  its  calm  melancholy  plaint  on  the 
shores  whence  vessels  depart,  and  where  only  shivered  rem- 
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nants  return ;"  the  melancholy  of  an  Obermann,  whose  good- 
ness and  almost  ascetic  virtues  are  palsied  for  want  of  equi- 
librium, and  whose  discouragement  and  emini  were  only  cal- 
culated to  exercise  a  baneful  influence  over  the  individual,  and 
over  humanity  ?  No  ;  the  striking  characteristics  that  exist 
in  all  these  sorts  of  melancholy  are  utterly  wanting  to  Lord 
Byron's.  His  was  not  a  inelancholy  that  had  become  chronic, 
like  Rent's,  ere  arriving  at  life's  maturity.  For,  whereas,  the 
child  Ren6  was  gloomy  and  wearied,  the  child  Byron  was 
passionate  and  sensitive,  but  gay,  amusing,  and  frolicsome^ 
His  fits  of  melancholy  were  only  developed  under  the  action 
of  thought,  reflection,  and  circumstances.  Nor  was  it  Wer- 
ther's  kind  of  melancholy ;  for,  even  at  intensest  height  of 
passion,  reason  never  abandoned  its  sway  over  Lord  Byron's 
energetic  soul ;  with  himself,  if  pot  with  his  heroes,  personal 
sacrifice  always  took,  or  wished  to  take,  the  place  of  satisfied 
passion. 

It  was  not  that  of  Hamlet,  for  a  single  instant's  dissimu- 
lation would  have  been  impossible  for  Lord  Byron.  It  was 
not  that  of  Obermann,  fqr  his  energetic  nature  could  not  par- 
take the  weakness  and  pp^verlessness  of  Oberon ;  his  strength 
equalled  his  genius. 

It  was  not,  either,  that  of  Childe  Harold,  for  this  hero  of 
his  first  poem  is,  in  the  first  and  second  canto,  the  personifica- 
tion of  youthful  exquisites,  with  senses  dulled  and  satiated  by 
excesses  to  which  Lord  Byron  had  never  yielded  when  he 
composed  this  type,  since  fee  was  then  only  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  had  hardly  quitted  the  university,  where  he  lived 
surrounded  by  intellectual  friends,  who  have  all  testified  to 
his  mode  of  life  there,  and  then  at  Newstead  Abbey,  where 
he  may  have  become  a  little  dissipated,  but  still  without  any 
excess  capable  of  engendering  satiety.  Nor  was  his  melan- 
choly that  of  the  darker  heroes  ho  has  described  in  "  Lara  " 
and  "  Manfred,"  for  he  never  knew  remorse  ;  and  we  have  al- 
ready seen  to  what  must  be  attributed  *!'  these  identifications 
betwopq  himself  and  his  heroes.* 

In  general,  these  kinds  of  melancholy  have  other  causes,  or 
else  they  arise  from  individual  organization.  With  him,  on 
the  contrary,  melancholy  always  originated  from  some  moral 
•  See  the  Introdaction. 
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external  cause,  wliich  would  tend  to  show,  tliat  without  such 
cause,  his  melancholy  would  not  have  existed,  or  else  might 
have  been  quite  overcome.  But,  before  arriving'  at  a  defini- 
tion, we  must  analyze  it,  after  taking  a  rapid  glance  at  his 
whole  life. 

It  has  even  been  said,  that  our  conduct  in  early  years  of- 
fers a  sure  indication  of  our  future ;  that  the  man  does  but 
continue  the  child.  Let  as  then  begin  by  studying  Byron 
during  his  childhood.  We  know  from  the  testimony  of  his 
nurses  and  preceptors,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  that 
goodness,  sensibility,  tenderness,  and  likewise  gayety,  with  a 
tendency  to  jesting,  formed  the  basis  of  his  character.  Never- 
theless, a  yearning  after  solitude  led  him  into  solitary  distant 
walks,  along  the  sea-shore  when  he  was  living  at  Aberdeen,  or 
amid  the  wild  poetic  mountains  of  Scotland,  near  the  roman- 
tic banks  of  the  Dee,  often  putting  his  life  in  danger,  and 
causing  much  alarm  to  his  mother.  But  this  sprang  simply 
from  his  ardent  nature,  which,  far  from  inclining  him  to  mel- 
ancholy, made  earth  seem  like  a  paradise. 

Has  he  not  described  these  ecstasies  of  his  childhood  in 
"Tasso's  Lament:"— 

"From  my  very  bir.h  mj  aopl  was  drunk  with  lavc,"etc. 

This  want  of  solitude  became  still  more  remarkable  as  re- 
flection acquired  further  development.  At  Harrow,  he  would 
leave  his  favorite  games  and  dear  companions  to  go  and  sit 
alone  on  the  stone  which  beai-s  his  name.  But  this  want  of 
living  alone  sometimes  in  the  fairyland  of  his  imagination, 
feeding  on  his  own  sentiments,  and  the  bright  illusions  of  his 
youthful  sooljwas  that  what  is  yclept  melancholy?  No, no; 
what  he  experienced  was  but  the  harbinger  of  genius,  destined 
to  dazzle  the  world  ;  Disraeli,  that  great  observer  of  the  race 
of  geniuses,  so  affirms : — 

"Eagles  fly  alone,"  exclaims  Sydney,  "while  sheep  are  ever 
to  be  found  in  flocks." 

Almost  all  men  of  genius  have  experienced  this  precocious 
desire  of  solitude.  But  Lord  Byron,  who  united  so  many 
contrasts,  and,  according  to  Moore,  the  faculties  of  several 
men,  had  also  much  of  the  child  about  him.  And,  while  al- 
most all  children  belonging  to  the  race  of  great  intellects. 
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have  neither  taale  nor  aptitude  for  bodily  exercises  and  games 
oi  desteritj^  he,  by  exception  to  the  general  rule,  on  coming 
out  of  his  reveries,  experienced  equally  the  want  of  giving 
himself  up  paBsionately  to  the  play  and  stir  of  companions 
who  were  inferior  to  Iiim  in  intelligence.  Up  to  this,  then, 
wo  can  discover  no  symptom  in  him  of  that  fatal  kind  of 
melancholy  —  that  which  is  hereditary  and  causeless.  But 
anon,  Ms  heart  begins  to  beat  high,  and  the  boy  already  courts 
aspirations,  ardent  desires,  illusions  that  may  well  be  destined 
to  agitate,  afflict,  or  even  overwhelm  him.  Meanwhile  let  us 
follow  him  from  Harrow  to  the  vacations  passed  at  Notting- 
ham and  Southwell.  There  we  shall  see  him  acting  "plays 
with  enthusiasm,  mating  himself  tiie  life  of  the  social  circle 
assembled  round  the  amiable  Pigott  family,  delighting  in  mu- 
sic, and  writing  his  first  effusions  in  verse.  Certainly  it  was 
not  melancholy  tliat  predominated  in  his  early  poems,  but 
rather  generosity,  kindness,  sincerity,  the  ardor  of  a  loving 
heart,  the  aspiration  after  all  that  is  passionate,  noble,  great, 
virtuous  and  heroic ;  but  these  verses  also  make  us  feel  by  a 
thousand  delicate  shades  of  sentiment  portrayed,  and  by  cher- 
ished illusions  pertinaciously  held,  that  melancholy  may  here- 
after succeed  in  making  new  passage  for  itself,  and  finding 
out  the  path  to  that  loving,  passionate  heart.  And,  in  truth, 
it  did  more  than  once  penetrate  there.  For  death  snatched 
from  him,  first,  two  dear  companions  of  his  childhood,  and 
then  the  young  cousin,  who  beneath  an  angel's  guise  on  earth, 
first  awakened  the  fire  of  love.  And  afterward  Lord  Byron 
gave  his  heart,  of  fifteen,  to  another  affection,  was  deceived, 
■met  with  no  return,*  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  sorely  wound- 
ed. Yet  all  the  melancholy  thus  engendered  was  accidental 
and  factitious,  sprin^ng  from  the  excessive  sensibility  of  his 
physical  and  moral  being,  as  well  as  from  circumstances  ;  his 
griefs  resembled  the  usual  griefs  of  youth.  It  was  in  these 
dispositions  that  he  quitted  Harrow  for  Cambridge  University. 
There,  one  of  the  greatest  sorrows  of  bis  life  overtook  him. 
It  was  a  complex  sentiment,  made  up  of  regret  at  having  left 
his  beloved  Harrow,  of  grief  at  the  recent  loss  of  a  cherished 
affection,  and,  lastly,  sadness  caused  by  a  very  modest  and 
very  singular  feeling  for  a  youth  of  his  age ;  he  regretted  no 
•  See  chaptei:  on  "  Generosity." 
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longer  feeling  himself  a  child,  which  regret  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  a  presentiment  of  therefore  soon  being  called  on  to 
renounce  other  illusions.  This  is  how  he  spoke  of  it  still, 
when  at  Ravenna,  in  1821 ; — 

"  It  wa«  one  of  the  most  fatal  and  crushing  sentiments  of 
my  life,  to  feel  that  I  was  no  longer  a  child." 

He  feU  ill  from  it.  But  all  these  sorts  of  melancholy, 
arising  from  palpable  avowed  causes,  having  their  origin  in 
the  heart,  might  equally  find  their  cure  in  the  heart.  Already 
did  imagination  transport  him  toward  his  beloved  Ida,  and  he  ' 
consoled  himself  by  saying,  that  if  love  has  wings,  friendship 
ought  to  have  none.  If  this  were  an  illusion,  he  completed  it 
by  writing  that  charming  poem  of  his  youth,  "  Friendship  is 
Love  without  Wings,"* 

At  Cambridge  he  met  again  one  of  his  dearest  friends  from 
Harrow,  Edward  Long ;  he  also  made  acquaintance  with  the 
amiable  Eddlestone,  and  his  melancholy  disappeared  in  the 
genial  atmosphere  of  friendship.  As  long  as  these  dear  friends 
remained  near  him  he  was  happy,  even  at  Cambridge.  But 
they  were  called  to  different  careers,  and  destiny  separated 
them.  Long,  with  whom  he  had  passed  such  happy  days,! 
left  the  first  to  go  into  the  guards.  Eddlestone  remained, 
but  Lord  Byron  himselfwas  already  about  to  quit  Cambridge. 
During  the  vacation,  we  see  him  modestly  preparing  his  first 
poems  intended  as  an  offering  to  Friendship ;  then  going  to  a 
watering-place  with  some  respectable  friends ;  devoting  himself 
with  ardor  to  dramatic  representations  at  the  amateur  theatre 
at  Southwell,  where  he  was  more  than  ever  the  life  of  society ; 
and  thus  he  remained  a  whole  year  away  from  Cambridge,  oft- 
en seeing  his  dear  Long  again  in  London,  and  visiting  Harrow 
with  him.  When  he  returned,  in  1807, to  Cambridge,Longhad 
already  left,  and  Eddlestone  was  shortly  to  go ;  thus,  he  no 
longer  heard  the  song  of  that  amiable  youth,  nor  the  flute  of 
his  dear  Long,  and  melancholy  well-nigh  seized  hold  on  him. 
Nevertheless,  he  consoled  himself  with  projects  for  the  future. 
Besides,  he  was  already  nineteen  years  of  age,  had  made  some 
progress  in  the  joumeyof  life,  probably  leaving  some  illusions 
behind  him  on  the  bushes  that  lined  the  roadside,  and  per- 
haps his  soul  had  already  lost  somewhat  of  its  early  purity. 

•  See  chapter  on  "Friendships."  f  lliid. 
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He  had  certainly  seen  that  many  things  in  the  moral  world 
■were  far  removed  from  the  ideal  forms  with  which  he  had 
invested  them ;  that  love,  even  f  rieDdship,  virtue,  patriotism, 
generosity,  and  goodness,  by  no  means  attained  the  height  of 
his  first  convictions,  A  year  before,  he  had  said :  "  I  have 
tasted  the  joy  and  the  bitterness  of  love."  Willingly  again 
would  he  have  given  way  to  the  emotions  Of  the  heart;  but 
he  too  soon  perceived  that  to  do  so  were  a  useless,  dangerous 
luxury, — a  language  scarcely  understood  in  the  world  in 
which  he  moved ;  that  the  idols  he  had  believed  of  precious 
metal,  were,  in  reality,  made  of  vile  clay.  Then  he  also  re- 
solved on  taking  his  degrees  in  vice ;  but,  unlike  others,  he 
did  so  with  disgust,  and  he  called  satiety,  not  the  quantity, 
but  the  quality  of  the  aliment.  A  year  before  he  had  also 
said :  "Z  have  found  that  a  friend  may  promise  and  yet  de- 

Magnanimous  as  he  was,  he  made  advances  to  the  guilty 
friend,  and  took  half  the  blame  on  himself ;  but  in  vain  was 
he  generous,  saying,  with  tears  that  flowed  from  his  heart  to 
his  pen : — 

"Ton  knew  that  my  EOul,  that  my  heart,  my  existence, 
If  danger  deraandeil,  were  wholly  your  own; 
Yon  knew  me  unalter'd  by  years  or  by  distance, 
Devoted  to  love  and  to  friendship  alwie." 


e  will  cancel  the  v 


"  With  me  no  corroding  resentment  shall  live: 
My  bosom  is  calra'd  by  the  simple  reflection, 
That  itotb  may  be  wrong,  and  that  both  should  for^ve." 

The  friend  did  not  return,  and  Lord  Byron's  generous,  pure, 
delicate  nature — ^fearful  lost  he  might  be  in  the  wrong — could 
only  find  peace  in  trying  to  offer  reparation.  He  wrote  to 
Lord  Clare : — 

"  I  have,  therefore,  made  all  the  reparation  in  my  power, 
by  apologizing  for  my  mistake,  though  with  very  faint  hopes  of 
success.  His  answer  has  not  arrived,  and,  most  probably,  nev- 
er will.  However,  I  have  eased  my  own  conscience  by  the 
atonement,  which  is  humiliating  enough  to  one  of  my  dispo- 
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sition ;  yet  I  could  not  Lave  slept  satisfied  with  tlie  reflection 
of  having,  even  uuLntentionally,  injured  any  individual.  I  have 
done  all  that  could  be  done  to  repair  the  injuiy,  and  thei'e  the 
affair  must  rest  Whether  we  renew  our  intimacy  or  not  ia 
of  very  trivial  consequence." 

But  although  he  could  no  longer  rely  entirely  upon  his 
heart  for  defending  his  loved  iUuaions  so  cruelly  attacked  by 
reality,  yet  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  put  out  of  sight  his 
ideal  of  all  the  beauties  of  soul  whose  presence  was  a  condi- 
tion of  his  being.  And  it  was  this  presence  that  made  mate- 
rial dissipated  hfe,  and  also  the  intellectual  routine  existence 
at  Granta,  both  appear  so  unattractive  to  him.  He  wrote  a 
satire  on  them,  and  the  blame  inflicted  shows  his  flne  nature. 
When  evil  was  thus  judged,  thus  condemned,  aUke  by  pen  and 
heart,  there  could  be  no  real  danger ;  not  even  had  it  power 
to  sadden  him.  A  more  formidable  peril  menaced  him  from 
another  side.  Sadness  might  now  reach  his  heart  through 
his  mind.  That  deep  intellect,  so  given  to  analyze,  meditate, 
generalize,  from  childhood  upward,  according  to  the  relative 
capacity  of  age,  was  ever  busy  with  the  great  problems  of 
life.  It  has  been  seen  that  he  began  to  worry  even  his  nurses 
with  childish  questions,  and  afterward  much  more  to  embar- 
rass his  tutors,  masters  etc.,  and  especially  the  excellent  Dr. 
Glenny  at  Dulwich.  A  natural  tendency  fortified  by  early 
religious  education  evidently  drew  his  heart  to  God ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  logical  mind,  fond  of  investigating  every 
thing,  made  him  experience  the  necessity  of  examining  his 
grounds  of  belief.  The  answers,  all  ready  prepared,  made  to 
him  on  great  questions  could  not  satisfy  him ;  he  required  to 
discuss  their  basis.  Already  the  increasing  play  of  his  facul- 
ties had  been  revealed  in  that  beautiful  Prayer  to  the  Divini- 
ty wiiich  constitutes  his  profession  of  faith  and  worship, 
"  every  line  of  wiiich,"  says  Moore,  "  is  instinct  with  fervent 
sadness,  as  of  a  heart  that  grieves  at  loss  of  its  illusions." 

On  arriving  this  year  at  Cambridge,  he  found,  amid  a  cir- 
cle of  intellectual  companions  which  Moore  caUs  "  a  brilliant 
pleiad,"  a  young  man  of  genius,  an  extraordinaiy  thinker,  a 
mind  that  had,  perhaps,  some  affinity  to  his  own,  but  which, 
devoid  of  his  sensibility  and  logic,  surpassed  him  in  hardi- 
hood ;  a  bold  spirit,  striving  to  scrutinize  the  inscrutable,  and, 
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not  content  with  analysis,  desirous  to  arrive  at  conclusions. 
Through  the  natural  influence  of  example,  and  more  espenial- 
ly  the  irresistible  fascination  exercised  by  a  great  intelligence, 
uniting  also  the  spirit  of  fun,  so  amusing  to  Lord  Byron  be- 
canse  so  like  his  own ;  from  all  these  causes,  Matthews  exer- 
cised an  immense  influence  over  him.  This  young  man  loved 
to  plunge  his  head  into  depths  from  whence  he  emerged  all 
dizzy.  Lord  Byron  was  guided  by  too  reasonable  a  mind  te 
arrive  at  such  results.  He  refused  to  follow  where  deformity 
and  evil  were  to  ensue,  and  persisted  still  in  looting  upward. 
Still,  however,  he  allowed  his  eyes  to  wander  over  the  magic 
glass,  where  danced  a  few  pretended  certainties  conjoined 
with  a  host  of  doubts.  The  first  he  rejected,  as  too  antipathet- 
ic to  his  soul,  but  perhaps  he  did  not  sufficiently  repel  all  the 
doubts.  And,  being  no  longer  alarmed  at  sounding  such 
depths,  he  imbibed  seeds  nt  doctrine  capable  of  producing  in- 
credulity or,  at  least,  skepticism.  Happily  these  seeds  required 
a  dry  soil  to  fructify,  and  his,  being  so  rich,  they  perished,  aft- 
er a  short  period  of  wretched  existence.  All  these  influences, 
and  this  precocious  experience,  were  for  him  at  this  time  a  sort 
of  personification  of  Mephistopheles,  although  not  entailing 
serious  consequences ;  for  in  the  main  his  belief  was  not  deep- 
ly shaken.  It  had  no  other  effect  than  to  throw  him,  for  a 
time,  into  uncertainty  on  points  necessary  to  him, "  and  to 
teach  him,"  says  Moore, "  to  feel  less  embarrassed  in  a  sort 
of  skepticism." 

This  disagreement  between  his  reason  and  his  aspirations 
becoming  deeper  and  wider,  his  mind  ceased  always  to  follow 
his  heart.  But  the  latter  following  rather  the  former,  though 
with  sadness  and  fatigue,  and  all  the  problems  of  life  becom- 
ing more  and  more  enveloped  in  darkness,  it  is  possible  that 
he  passed  through  gloomy  hours,  wherein  equivocal  expres- 
sions escaped  his  pen.  In  a  word,  if  he  avoided  dizziness,  he 
was  not  equally  fortunate  with  i-egard  to  ennui. 

"  Ennui,"  says  the  clever  Viscomte  D'Yzam  de  Freissinet, 
in  his  deep  and  doHghtful  book, "  Les  Pensees  ffrisen,"  "  ennui 
is  felt  by  ordinaiy  minds  because  they  can  not  understand 
earth,  and  by  superior  ones  because  they  can  not  understand 

Let  us  now  observe  Byron  after  ho  had  taken  his  degrees 
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at  the  niiiyeraity,  and  when  about  to  enter  into  possession  of 
his  estates.  On  seeing  this  young  nobleman  of  twenty,  al- 
most an  orphan,  commence  hig  career  perfectly  independent, 
call  around  him  at  Newatead  Abbey  his  dear  companions  of 
Harrow  and  Cambridge,  make  up  masquerades  with  them, 
don  the  costume  of  abbots  and  monks,  pass  the  nights  in  run- 
ning about  his  own  parks  and  the  heather  of  Sherwood  For- 
est, and  the  days  amid  youthful  eccentricities,  amiable  hc«pi- 
tality,  and  London  dissipation,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  odd, 
shifting,  noisy  kind  of  life,  however  efficient  for  developing 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  must  inevitably  obliterate  all 
trace  of  melancholy. 

But  it  was  not  so ;  the  responsibilities  of  life  began  too 
soon  for  him,  and  the  joyous  horiaon  of  his  twentieth  year 
was  already  dotted  with  black  marks  indicative  of  the  ap- 
proaching tempest.  In  the  first  place,  the  caaaock  of  a  real 
priest  never  repoeed  on  a  heart  more  sensitive,  endowed  with 
feelings  deeper  and  less  hostile  to  audacity  of  mind.  More- 
over, the  griefs  of  his  boyhood  had  sown  seeds  of  sadness  in 
his  heart,  and  the  unjust  cruel  criticism  lavished  on  his  early 
poems  bad  already  inflicted  a  deep  wound.  Lord  BjTon,it  is 
true,  thought  to  heal  this  by  writing  a  satire ;  still,  despite  the 
vein  of  pleasantry  indulged,  he  continued  to  discipline  his 
mind  by  aerious  study  of  the  great  masters  of  literature  and 
of  the  deepest  thinkers. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  balm  he  sought  in  satire, 
was  a  dangerous  caustic  which,  while  closing  one  wound, 
might  well  cause  others  to  open.  At  the  same  time,  the  money 
embarrassments  inherited  from  his  predecessor  in  the  estate 
went  on  accurnnlating,  and  the  period  was  approaching  when 
the  cassock,  donned  in  boyish  fun,  was  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  grave  ermine  of  a  peer  of  the  realm.  Who  should  pre- 
sent him,  then,  to  the  noble  assembly,  if  not  hia  guardian,  and 
near  relative,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  ?  The  young  lord  had  al- 
ways met  his  coldnesa  with  deference  and  respect,  even  dedi- 
cating his  early  poems  to  him.  But  the  noble  earl  now  still 
further  aggravated  his  unkind  conduct  toward  his  ward  by 
abandoning  him  at  this  solemn  moment.  Not  only  did  he 
refuse  to  lend  countenance  himself,  but  he  even  hurt  and 
wounded  Lord  Byron  by  interposing  delaya  ao  as  to  prevent 
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or  put  off  his  reception  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  that  solely 
because  he  did  not  like  the  yoxmg  man's  mother!  It  would 
be  impoBaible  for  the  moat  loving  heart,  the  one  most  suscepti- 
ble of  family  affections,  not  to  have  felt  cruelly,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  absence  of  near  ties,  and  Lord  Byron  did 
not  then  know  his  sister.  Suffer  he  did,  of  course ;  and,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  distant  relative,  despite  his  high  birth  and 
wondrous  gifts,  he  must  have  entered  the  august  assembly  ac- 
companied only  by  his  title.  However  frivolous  the  young 
man  might  have  appeared,  he  was  not  so  in  reality ;  and  he 
hesitated  at  this  time  between  a  project  of  travelling  for  infor- 
mation, and  the  desire  to  take  part  immediately  in  the  labors 
of  the  Senate.  Some  months  before  attuning  his  majority, 
when  the  wish  of  travelling  predominated,  after  having  in- 
formed his  mother  of  a  thousand  arrangements,  all  equally  af- 
fectionate, wise,  and  generous,  that  ho  was  about  to  take  for 
her  during  his  absence,  he  wrote  that  he  proposed  visiting 
Persia,  India,  and  other  countries. 

"  If  I  do  not  travel  now,"  said  he, "  I  never  shall,  and  all 
men  should,  one  day  or  other.  I  have,  at  present,  no  connec- 
tions to  keep  me  at  home ;  no  wife,  or  unprovided  sisters, 
brothers,  etc.  I  shall  take  care  of  you,  and  when  I  return  I 
may  possibly  become  a  politician.  A  few  years'  knowledge 
of  other  countries  than  our  own  will  not  incapacitate  me  for 
that  part.  If  we  see  no  nation  but  our  own,  we  do  not  give 
mankind  a  fair  chance :  it  is  from  experience,  not  books,  we 
ought  to  judge  of  them.  There  is  nothing  like  inspection  and 
trusting  to  our  senses." 

But  while  cherishing  these  ideas,  his  mind  at  the  same 
time  wavered  between  the  two  projects, — ^Parliament  attract- 
ed him  greatly.  Despite  his  light  words,  the  love  of  true  and 
merited  glory,  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  ever  inflamed  hia 
heart.  What  he  wrote  a  year  or  two  before,  to  his  counsellor 
and  friend,  the  Rev,  Mr.  Beecher,  had  not  ceased  to  behis  pro- 
gramme.* He  said  to  his  mother,  a  short  time  before  his 
majority,  that  he  thought  it  indispensable, "  as  a  preparation 
for  the  future,  to  make  a  speech  in  the  House,  as  soon  as  he 
was  admitted,"  He  wrote  the  same  thing  still  more  exphcit- 
ly  to  Harness ;  for  he  then  thought  seriously  of  entering  upon 

•  See  chupter  on  ■'  Love  of  Fame." 
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politics  without  delay,  and  his  rights  as  a  hereditary  legislator 
paved  the  way  for  it.  Nevertheless,  being  hurt,  disappointed, 
and  indignant  at  his  guardian's  conduct,  and  feeling  himself 
isolated,  he  not  only  renounced  taking  any  active  part  in  the 
debates  of  his  colleagues,  but,  according  to  Moore,  appeared 
to  consider  the  obligation  of  being  among  them  panful  and 
mortifying.  Thus,  a  few  days  after  entering  Parliament,  ho 
returned  disgusted  to  the  solitude  of  hia  abbey,  there  to  med- 
itate on  the  bitterness  of  precocious  experience,  or  upon  scenes 
that  appeared  more  vast  to  his  independent  spirit,  than  those 
which  his  country  presented. 

The  final  decision  soon  came.  He  resolved  on  leaving  En- 
gland and  taking  a  long  journey  with  his  friend  Hobhouse,  on 
seeking  sunshine,  experience,  and  forgetfulness  for  his  wound- 
ed soul.  It  seemed  really  at  that  moment  as  if,  through  an 
accumulation  of  disappointment,  injustice  and  grief,  the  re- 
sult of  lost  illusions  {he  had  already  written  the  -epitaph  on 
"Boatswain"), as  if, I  say,  some  germs  of  misanthropy  were 
beginning  to  appear.  But  his  bitterness  did  not  reach,  or 
rfither,  did  not  change  his  heart :  every  thing  proves  this. 
One  of  his  friends,  Lord  Faulkland,  was  killed  in  a  duel  about 
this  time ;  and  our  misanthrope  not  only  was  inconsolable,  but, 
despite  the  embarrassment  of  his  own  affairs,  generously  as- 
sisted the  family  of  the  deceased,  who  had  been  left  in  dis- 
tress. Dallas,  who,  through  his  prejudices,  personal  suscepti- 
bilities, and  exaggerated  opinions,  shows  so  little  indulgence 
to  Ijord  Byron,  thus  describes  however  the  impression  made 
on  him,  and  his  conduct  under  the  circumstances : — 

"Nature  had  gifted  Lord  Byron  with  most  benevolent 
sentiments,  which  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  perceiving ; 
and  I  sometimes  saw  them  give  to  his  beautiful  countenance 
an  expression  truly  sublime.  I  paid  him  a  visit  the  day  after 
Lord  Faulkland's  death ;  he  had  just  seen  the  lifeless  body 
of  one  in  whose  society  he  had  lately  passed  a  pleasant  day. 
He  was  Baying  to  himself  aloud,  from  time  to  time — 'Poor 
Faulkland  !'  His  look  was  more  expressive  than  his  words. 
'But,'  he  added, 'his  wife!  'tia  she  that  is  to  be  pitied!'  I 
read  his  soul  full  of  the  kindest  intentions,  nor  were  they 
sterile.  If  ever  there  were  a  pure  action,  it  was  the  one  he 
meditated  then ;  and  the  man  who  conceived  and  accomplished 
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it  was  at  that  moment  advancing  through  thoms  and  briers 
toward  the  free  bnt  narrow  path  that  leads  to  heaven."* 

He  was  setting  out  then  on  a  long  jouraey.  And  at  that 
period  long  journeys  were  serious  things.  His  first  desire 
was  to  have  a  farewell  meeting  at  Newstead,  of  all  his  old 
school-fellows.  And  that  not  8nfficing,he  even  wished  to  car- 
ry their  image  away  with  him,  so  as  to  enjoy  a  sensible  means 
of  recalling  tender  remembrances  of  the  past.  But  his  heart 
found  an  aJiment  for  misanthropy  in  the  selfish  answer  given 
by  one  of  his  comrades,  who  was  alarmed  at  the  expense  of 
getting  a  portrait  taken.  We  see  the  impression  made  by 
this  ungenerous  reply,  in  the  letter  he  addressed  to  his  friend 
Harness ; — 

"  I  am  going  abroad,  if  possible,  in  the  spring,  and  before 
I  depart  I  am  collecting  the  pictures  of  my  most  .intimate 
school-feUows.  I  want  yours ;  I  have  commissioned  one  of 
the  first  miniature  painters  of  the  day  to  take  them,  of  course, 
at  my  own  expense,  as  I  never  allow  any  to  incur  the  least 
expenditure  to  gratify  a  whim  of  mine.  To  mention  this  may 
seem  indelicate;  but  when  I  tell  you  a  friend  of  ours  first  re- 
fused to  ait,  under  the  idea  that  he  was  to  disburse  on  the  oc- 
casion, you  will  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  state  these  prelim- 
inaries, to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  similar  mistake.  It 
will  be  a  tax  on  your  patience  for  a  week,  but  pray  excuse  it, 
as  it  is  possible  the  resemblance  may  be  the  sole  trace  I  shall 
be  able  to  preserve  of  our  past  friendship.  Just  now  it  seems 
foolish  enough,  but  in  a  few  years,  when  some  of  na  are  dead, 
and  others  are  separated  by  inevitable  circumstances,  it  will 
be  a  kind  of  satisfaction  to  ret^n,  in  these  images  of  the  liv- 
ing, the  idea  of  our  former  selves,  and  to  contemplate,  in  the 
resemblances  of  the  dead,  all  that  remmns  of  judgment,  feeling, 
and  a  hosf  of  passions." 

If  misanthropy  had  not  been  an  element  hetorogeneous  to 
his  character,  it  might  well  have  assumed  larger  proportions 
at  this  moment ;  for,  on  the  very  eve  of  his  departure  from 
England,  his  heart  had  yet  to  suffer  one  of  those  chilling 
shocks  to  which  sensitive  natures,  removed  far  above  the 
usual  temperature  of  the  world,  says  Moore,  are  only  too 
much  exposed.     And  this  proof  of.  coldness,  which  he  com- 

•  Dallas,  vol.  ii. 
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plains  of  with  indignation  in  a  note  to  the  second  canto  of 
"  Cliijde  Harold,"  was  given  precisely  by  one  of  the  friends 
he  most  loved.  Mr.  Dallas,  who  witnessed  the  imnaediate  ef- 
fect produced  by  this  mark  of  coldness,  thas  describes  it :    - 

"  I  fonnd  him  bursting  with  indignation.  '  Will  you  be- 
lieve it?'  said  he, '  I  Aaw_/w«i  met and  asked  him  to  come 

and  sit  an  hour  with  me ;  he  excused  himself ;  and  what  do 
you  think  was  his  excuse  ?  He  was  engaged  with  his  mother 
and  some  ladies  to  go  shopping  !  And  lie  knows  I  set  out  to- 
morrow to  be  absent  for  years,  perhaps  never  to  return? 
Friendship  !  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  leave  behind  me,  your- 
self fflid  family  excepted,  and  perhaps  my  mother,  a  single  be- 
ing who  will  care  what  becomes  of  me !'  "* 

The  conduct  of  this  friend  gave  him  so  much  pain,  that  a  year 
after  he  wrote  again  about  it,from  Constantinople,  toDsdlas  : — 

"The  only  person  I  counted  would  feel  gi-ieved  at  my  de- 
parture took  leave  of  me  with  such  coldness,  that  if  I  had  not 
known  the  heart  of  man  I  should  have  been  surprised.  I 
should  have  attributed  it  to  some  offenses  on  my  part,  had  I 
ever  been  guilty  of  aught  save  too  much  afeotion  for  him." 

Dallas  thought  that  some  lady,  from  a  spirit  of  vengeance, 
had  excited  this  young  man  to  slight  Lord  Byron. 

I  will  not  here  seek  to  discover  whether  he  was  right  or 
ivi'ong.  It  suffices  that  he  could  believe  it,  for  me  to  say,  that 
this  singular  misanthropy,  bom  of  heart-deceptions,  was  in 
reality  nothing  else  but  grief,  the  causes  of  which  might  each 
be  enumerated,  bnt  the  intensity  of  which  we  do  not  really 
know,  since  that  deep  capacity  is  the  sad  privilege  of  beings 
highly  endowed. 

In  any  case,  it  is  certain  that  when  he  left  England  the 
measure  of  disappointments  capable  of  producing  real  melan- 
choly in  such  a  sensitive  heart  was  quite  filled  up.  la  it,  then, 
surprising  that  he,  like  his  hero, "  Childe  Harold,"  should  see 
with  indifference  the  shores  of  his  native  land  recede  ?  But 
if,  unhappily,  the  gloomy  ideas  he  welcomed  for  a  moment 
brought  about  a  regrettable  habit,  no  more  to  be  lost,  of 
adopting,  in  hia  language  spoken  and  written,  expressions  and 
mystifications  that  too  often  concealed  his  real  feelings,  only 
letting  them  be  seen  through  the  medium  of  hia  mind  (a  sure 
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way  of  making  him  misunderstood),  he  could  not  long  stand 
against  tlie  proofs  of  real  attachment  shown  him  by  his  fellow- 
traveller,  and,  indeed,  by  all  who  came  near  him.  Even  before 
setting  sail,  the  influence  of  this  sentiment,  combined  with  his 
natural  disposition  to  gayety,  became  visible ;  all  annoyances 
seemed  forgotten  in  the  agreeable  sensation  of  a  first  voyage 
that  was  to  bear  him  away  from  the  country  where  he  had 
suffered  so  much,  and  which  would  probably  show  him,  in 
other  lands,  more  favorable  specimens  of  the  human  race. 
Indeed,  this  is  quite  evident  in  the  letters  and  gay  verses  sent 
off  fi-om  Falmoutli  to  hia  friends  Drury  and  Hodgson,  as  well 
as  in  the  more  serious  strain,  though  still  gay  and  affectionate, 
in  which  he,  at  the  same  time,  addressed  his  mother.* 

Hardly  had  he  landed  at  Lisbon,  when  his  heart,  yearning 
after  the  beautiful,  expanded  into  admiration  at  sight  of  the 
Tagus  and  the  beauties  of  Cintra ;  displaying  alike  his  high 
moral  sense  of  things,  whether  he  expressed  admiration  or  in- 
flicted blame,  f 

We  see  his  whole  nature  revolt  at  baseness,  ingratitude, 
cowardice,  ferocity,  all  kinds  of  moral  deformity;  just  as 
much  as  it  was  attracted  and  delighted  by  patriotism,  courage, 
devotion,  sacrifice,  love  carried  to  heroism,  grace,  and  beauty. 
We  perceive,  in  the  poet's  soul,  a  freshness  and  a  moral  vigor, 
that  shine  all  the  more  brightly,  contrasted  with  the  m" 
thropical  melancholy  of  the  hero  of  his  legend.  But  this  person- 
age had  been  impmdently  chosen  to  typify  a  state  of  mind  into 
which  youth  often  falls,  and  which,  perhaps.  Lord  Byron  him- 
self went  through  during  a  few  short  hours  of  disenchantment. 
The  impressions  thus  gathered,  were  treasured  in  his  memory 
until  they  came  to  maturity  some  months  later;  then  they  is- 
sued from  his  pen  in  flowing  numbers,  whose  magic  power  he 
then  ignored :  but  assuredly  the  fine  sentiments  expressed 
came  from  the  soul  of  the  minstrel,  not  irom  the  satiated  feel- 
ingless  hero,  who  was  incapable  of  experiencing  them.  Let 
people  only  make  the  distinction  between  the  two  personages 
whom  malice  has  taken  pleasure  in  confoimding,  an  error  wil- 
lingly adopted  by  a  cert^  set  and  imposed  on  crednlous 
minds.  { 

tS«e"ChiHB  Harold." 
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The  relation  between  the  two  is  not  one  of  family  or  race, 
but  a  purely  accidental  external  resemblance ;  the  result  of 
some  strange  fancy  and  inteUectual  want  in  tlie  poet,  whose 
powerful  imagination,  while  having  recourse  only  to  his  own 
spontaneity  for  the  creation  of  ideal  beings  and  types,  yet  re- 
quired to  roet  always  on  reality,  for  painting  the  material 
world  and  for  embodying  his  metaphysical  eonc^tions. 

Thus  these  two  personages  leave  the  same  shore,  on  the 
same  vessel,  to  make  the  same  voyage,  and  meet  with  the 
same  adventures.  Both  have  the  same  family  relations, — a 
mother,  a  sister ;  yes,  but  their  souls  are  not  in  the  same 
state,  because  not  of  the  same  natnre.  That  results  clearly 
from  a  simple  inspection  of  the  poem,  for  all  who  read  in  good 
faith;  since,  out  of  191  stanzas  that  make  up  the  first  two 
cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  there  are  112  wherein  the  poet 
forgets  his  hero,  speaks  in  his  own  name,  and  shows  his  real 
soul— a  soul  full  of  energy  and  beauty,  becoming  enthusiastic 
at  sight -of  the  wonders  displayed  in  creation,  of  grandeur, 
virtue,  and  love. 

Moralists  of  good  faith  can  tell  whether  a  mind  that  was 
cormpted,Hatiated,  wearied,  could  possibly  have  felt  such  en- 
thusiasm. In  reality,  these  emotions  betokened  the  future 
poet,  then  unknown  to  the  world  and  to  himself.  Let  us  re- 
turn to  the  man, — ^the  best  justiGcation  for  the  poet.  From 
Lisbon  he  wrote  another  letter,  full  of  fun,  to  his  friend  Hodg- 
son. Already  he  found  all  well ;  better  than  in  England. 
Already  be  declared  himself  greatly  amused  with  his  pilgrim- 
age :  the  sight  of  the  Tagus  pleased  him,  Cintra  delighted 
hira;  he  talked  Latin  at  the  convent,  fed  on  oranges,  embraced 
every  body,  asked  news  of  every  body  and  eveiy  thing ;  "  and 
we  find  him,"  says  Moore,  "  in  this  charming,  gay,  sportive, 
schoolboy  humor,  just  at  the  very  moment  that '  Childe  Har- 
old '  is  about  to  reveal  to  the  world  his  misanthropy,  disgust, 
and  insensibility.  Lord  Byron  went  from  Lisbon  to  Seville, 
going  seventy  miles  a  day  on  horseback  in  the  heat  of  a  Span- 
ish July,  always  delighted,  complaining  of  nothing  (in  a  coun- 
try where  all  was  wanting),  and  he  arrived  in  perfect  health. 
There,  in  that  beautiful  city  of  serenades  and  love-making 
courtships,  his  handsome  faca  and  person  immediately  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  fair  sex.  He  was  not  insensible  to  the 
Bb 
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lively  demonstrations  of  two  sisters,  and  especially  of  the  beaii- 
teous  Dona  Josefa,  who  declared,  with  naive  Spanish  frank- 
ness, how  rfiueh  she  liked  hini.  This  young  girl  and  her  sister, 
who  was  equally  charming, made  him  all  kinds, of  offers,  say- 
ing, when  he  left: — '  Adteu,  handsome  creature,  I  like  thee 
much ;  and  Josefa  asked  to  have  at  least  a  lock  of  his  beauti- 
ful hair.  On  arriving  at  Cadiz,  the  lovely  daughter  of  an  ad- 
miral of  high  birth,  with  whom  he  was  thrown  in  contact, 
could  not  hide  from  her  parents  or  himficlf  her  partiality  for 
him.  She  wished  to  teach  him  Spanish,  never  thought  he 
could  be  near  enough  to  her  at  the  theatre,  called  him.  to  her 
side  in  crowds,  made  him  accompany  her  home,  invited  him 
to  return  to  Cadiz,  and,  in  short,"  Moore  says : — 

"  Knowing  the  beauties  of  Cadiz,  his  imagination,  dazzled 
by  the  attraction  of  several,  was  on  the  point  of  being  held 
captive  by  one." 

He  escaped  this  danger  from  being  obliged  to  set  out  for 
Gibrdtar,  where  he  also  met  with  many  attentions  from  per- 
sons of  rank  among  his  countrymen ;  but  he  encountered  an- 
other peril  at  the  island  of  Caiypso  (Malta).  For  he  met 
there  a  real  Calypso, — a  yonng  woman  of  extraordinary  beauty 
(the  daughter  and  the  wife  of  an  ambassador),  and  no  lees  re- 
markable for  her  qualities  of  mind  than  for  her  singnlar  posi- 
tion. All  his  time  at  Malta  was  passed  between  studying  a 
language  and  the  society  of  this  goddess.  And  the  true  ac- 
count of  the  attraction  with  which  he  inspired  this  beautiful 
heroine,  and  which  he  amply  returned,  is  not  certainly  to  be 
found  in  the  stanzas  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  but  in  the  verses 
addressed  from  the  monastery  of  Zitza  to  the  beautiful  Flor- 
ence, who  had  carried  off  at  th&  same  time  (says  he)  both  the 
ring  he  had  refused  to  the  Seville  beauty  and  likewise  his 
heart.  On  arriving  in  Albania  (ancient  Epirns),  he  went  to 
visit  Ali  Pasha  at  Tepeleni,  his  country-seat ;  and  the  sight  of 
this  beautiful,  amiable  young  man  so  softened  the  heart  of  the 
ferocious  old  Moslem,  that  he  wished  to  be  considered  as  Lord 
Byron's  father,  treated  him  like  a  son,  caused  his  palaces  to  be 
opened  to  him,  surrounding  him  with  the  most  delicate  atten- 
tions, sending  him  fresh  drinks  and  all  the  delicacies  of  an 
Oriental  table ;  he  also  ordered-the  Albanian  selected  to  ac- 
company Lord  Byron  to  defend  hun  if  requisite  at  the  peril 
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of  hie  life.  This  Albanian,  named  Basiliua,  would  not  leave 
Lord  Byron  afterward.  Wherever  any  English  residents, 
consuls,  or  ambassadors  could  be  found,  Lord  Byron  was  the 
object  of  A  thousand  attentions  and  kindnesses.  At  Constan- 
tinople, the  English  ambassador,  Adair,  wished  him  to  lodge 

at  his  palace ;  Mr.  S proposed  the  same  thing  at  Patras. 

When  he  fell  ill,  he  was  taken  care  of,  most  affectionately  even, 
by  the  Albanese.  All  the  sympathies  enlisted  during  his  trav- 
els (and  those  who  knew  him  thought  them  most  natural) 
must  certainly  have  acted  on  his  loving,  grateful  heart,  banish- 
ing misanthropy  if  he  had  experienced  it.  But  did  it  really 
exist?  Must  not  even  his  peace  of  conscience  have  counter- 
balanced bitter  remembrances  ? 

His  conscience  was  unburdened,  for  the  griefs  he  had  had 
were  not  merited  by  him.  If  a  young  girl  had  deceived  him, 
he  on  his  side  had  deceived  no  one;  if  a  guardian  had  neg- 
lected and  faded  in  duties  toward  him,  he  had  always  be- 
haved respectfully  toward  this  bad  guardian.  If  hard-hearted 
critics  had  insulted,  and  tried  to  stifle  his  budding  genius, 
modest  and  timid  withal,  he  had  already  taken  his  revenge, 
sure  to  repent  some  day  of  the  harshness  and  injustice  which 
passion  had, perhaps, led  him  into;  if  his  affairs  were  embar- 
rassed, they  had  come  to  him  thus  by  inheiitance.  If  he  had 
taken  a  share  in  some  youthful  dissipation,  disgust  had  quickly 
followed;  not  a  tear  or  a  seduction  had  he  wherewith  to  ro-' 
proach  himself.  All  these  testimonies  furnished  by  his  eon- 
science,  and  so  consohng  in  every  case,  must  have  been  doubly 
so  to  a  heart  like  his,  which,  by  his  own  avowal,  could  not  go  to 
rest  with  the  weight  of  an^  remorse  upon  it.  And,  truly,  all 
his  correspondence  certifies  this. 

Already  at  Gibraltar,  Lord  Byron  began  writing  letters  full 
of  clever  pleasantry,  either  to  his  mother  or  his  friends,  and 
hia  correspondence  always  continued  in  the  same  tone,  with 
nothing  that  betrayed  melancholy,  far  less  misanthropy  like 
Childe  Harold's,  although  he  was  composing  that  poem  at  this 

At  Malta,  it  was  impossible  to  find  shelter.*     His  compan- 
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ions  grew  impatient,  but  Lord  Byron  retained  liis  good-humor, 
laughing  and  joking.  On  the  mountains  of  Epirus,  whicii 
were  infested  by  brigands,  the  Albaniaq  escort,  given  him  by 
All  Pasha,  lost  their  way  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  were 
surprised  by  a  terrific  storm.  For  jjine  hours  he  advanced  on 
horsebacit  under  torrents  of  rain ;  and  when  at  last  he  reached 
his  companions  his  gayetj  was  still  the  same.  Assailed  by  a 
frightful  tempest  while  going  by  sea  from  Constantinople  to 
Athens,  shipwreck  seemed  impending.  Every  one  was  crying 
out  in  despair ;  Lord  Byron  alone  consoled  and  encouraged  the 
rest,  then  he  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  Albanian  capote,  and 
went  to  sleep  quietly,  until  his  fate  should  be  decided.  On  vis- 
iting a  cavern  with  his  friend  Hobhouse,  they  lost  their  way, 
their  torch  went  oat,  and  they  had  no  prospect  but  to  remain 
there,  and  perish  with  hunger.  Hobhouse  was  in  despair ; 
but  Lord  Byi-on  kept  up  his  courage  with  jests,  and  presence 
of  mind  fit  to  save  them,  and  which  did  so  in  effect.  Priva- 
tions, rigor  of  seasons,  sufferings  that  drew  complaints  from 
the  least  delicate,  and  from  hia  own  servants,  had  no  effect  on 
his  good-humor,* 

All  this  does  not  simply  show  his  courage  and  good  natjiral 
dispositions,  it  likewise  proves  that  there  was  not  the  making 
of  a  misanthrope  in  him.  And  besides,  his  fellow-traveller 
Hobhouse  says  so  positively,  in  his  account  of  their  journey, 
when  relating  why  Lord  Byron  could  not  accompany  him  in 
an  excursion  to  Negropont;  for  he  energetically  expresses 
his  regret  at  being  obliged  to  separate,  even  for  so  short  a 
time,  from  a  companion,  who,  according  to  him,  united  to 
per^icacity  of  wit  a/nd  originality  of  observation,  thai  gay 
and  lively  temper  which  ke^s  attention  awake  under  the 
pressure  of  fatigue,  softening  every  difficulty  and  every  dan- 

Truly  it  might  be  said  that  Lord  Byron  wa^  superior  to 
the  weaknesses  of  humanity.  He  was  evidently  patient  and 
amiable  in  the  highest  degree.    Greece  appeared  to  him  de- 

grHTity,  theitwoes  and  anfferinge  as  an  apology  for  b^^gnbed  and  a  morsel 
tor  the  night.     GrodforgivBl  bat  I  partook  of  Bjron'e  levity  at  the  idea  of  per- 

from  door  to  door,  and  rejected  at  alL     Next  day,  however,  they  were  accom- 
modated by  the  governor  with  an  agreeable  house,"  etc. — Galt,  p.  66. 
•  See  chapter  on  "  Courage,  Coolneee,  and  Self-control." 
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lightfui, — an  enchanting  country  with  a  cloudless  sky.  He 
liked  Athens  so  much  that,  on  quitting  it  for  the  first  time, 
he  was  obliged  to  set  off  at  a  gallop  to  have  courage  enough 
to  go.  And  when  he  returned  there,  though  from  the  cloister 
of  the  Francisoan  monastery,  where  he  had  fixed  his  abode,  he 
could  no  longer  even  perceive  the  pretty  beads  of  the  three 
Graces  entre  les  plantea  embaumkes  de  la  cour  y  he  felt  him- 
self just  as  happy,  because  he  devoted  his  time  to  study,  and 
mixed  with  persons  of  note  —  such  as  the  celebrated  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  Lord  Sligo,  and  Bruce :  souvenirs  which  he 
has  consecrated  in  his  memoirs,  saying  Lady  Hester's  (?)  was 
the  most  delightful  acquaintance  be  had  made  in  Greece.* 

He  saw  Greeks,  Turks,  Italians,  French,  and  Germans,  and 
waa  delighted.  Now  could  he  observe  the  character  of  per- 
sons of  all  nations,  and  he  became  more  than  ever  perauaded 
that  travelling  is  necessary  to  complete  a  man's  education ;  he 
was  happy  at  being  able  to  verify  the  superiority  of  his  own 
country,  and  to  increase  his  knowledge  by  finding  the  con- 
trary. He  was  never  either  disappointed  or  disgusted.  He 
lived  with  both  great  and  small ;  passing  days  in  the  palaces 
of  pashas,  and  nights  in  cow-stables  with  shepherds ;  always 
temperate,  he  never  enjoyed  better  health,  "Truly,"  s^d 
he, "  I  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  my  destiny."  At  Con- 
stantinople he  found  the  inhabitants  good  and  peaceable; 
the  Turks  appeared  superior  to  the  Greeks,  the  Greeks  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  Spaniards  to  the  Portuguese.  It  was 
the  man  wearied  of  all,  the  misanthrope,  who  wrote  all  this 
to  his  mother,  concluding  thus ; — "  I  have  gone  through  a 
great  deal  of  fatigue,  but  have  not  felt  wearied  for  one  in- 
stant /" 

All  the  letters  addressed  to  his  friends  Dniry  and  Hodgson, 
from  Greece  or  Turkey,  were  equally  devoid  of  misanthropy, 
and,  indeed,  generally  full  of  jokes.  It  was  only  when  too 
long  a  silence  on  their  part  awakened'  painful  remembrances, 
causing  a  sort  of  nostalgia  of  friendship,  that  a  cry  of  pain 
once  escaped  him  in  these  words  : — "  Truly,  I  have  no  fi-tends 
in  the  world !"  But  one  feels  that  he  did  not  believe  it,  and 
only  spoke  as  coquettish  women  do,  knowing  they  ai'e  beloved, 
and  willing  to  hear  the  old  talc  repeated. 
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Again,  it  waa  this  same  man  of  worn-out  feeling,  who,  de- 
spite the  embarrassed  state  of  his  affairs,  showed  such  unex- 
ampled generosity  to  his  mother,  and  to  friends  requiring  aid 
both  in  England  and  Greece ;  who  likewise  displayed  touch- 
ing solicitude  toward  servants  left  behind  bim  at  home,  or 
oven  sent  away  so  as  not  to  over-fatigue  their  youth  or  their 
old  age  :  and,finaUy,  who,  on  learning  that  one  of  his  depend- 
ents was  about  to  commit  a  bad  action,  abandoning  a  young 
girl  whom  he  had  seduced,  wrote  to  his  mother : — 

"My  opinion  is  that  B ought  to  marry  Miss  N ; 

our  first  duty  is  not  to  do  evil,  our  second  to  repair  it.  I  will 
have  no  seducers  on  my  estates,  and  will  not  grant  my  depend- 
ents a  privilege  I  would  not  take  myself :  namely,  of  leading 
astray  our  neighbors'  daughters. 

"  I  hope  this  Lothario  will  follow  my  example,  and  begin 
by  restoring  the  girl  to  society,  or  by  my  father's  beard  he 
shall  hear  of  me," 

And  then  he  also  recommends  a  young  servant  to  her; — 

"  I  pray  you  to  show  kindness  to  Kobert,  who  must  miss 
his  master  ;  poor  boy  !  he  would  scarcely  go  back." 

This  letter  alone  shows  a  freshness  of  feeling  quite  consol- 
atory ;  certainly  "  Childe  Harold"  was  not  capable  of  it. 

But  despite  all  these  proofs  of  his  good-hnmor,  gayety,  and 
antimisanthropical  dispositions,  we  could  cite  persons  who, 
even  at  this  period,  thought  him  melancholy,  Mr.  Gait,  for 
instance,  whom  chance  had  brought  in  contact  with  him,  hav- 
ing met  on  the  same  vessel  going  from  Gibraltar  to  Greece ; 
and  then  the  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  Mr.  Adair, 
and  even  Mr.  Bruco,  at  Athens.  How  then  shall  we  reconcile 
these  opposite  testimonies  ?  It  may  be  done  by  analyzing  his 
fits  of  melancholy,  observing  the  time  and  places  of  their  man- 
ifestation. 

I  have  said  that  Lord  Byron's  melancholy  had  always  real 
or  probable  causes  (only  capable  of  aggravation  from  his  ex- 
tremely sensitive  temperament),  and  it  has  been  seen  that 
superabundant  causes  existed  when  he  left  England.  That 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  absence,  they  may,  from  time 
to  time,  have  cast  some  shade  over  him,  notwithstanding  his 
natural  gayety  and  his  strength  of  mind,  is  at  least  very  prob- 
able.    But  did  Mr.  Gait,  Mr.  Adair,  and  Mr.  Bruce,  reaUy  wit- 
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ness  the  return  of  these  impressions?  or  would  it  not  be 
more  natural  to  believe,  since  that  better  agrees  with  the  ob- 
servations made  by  those  living  constantly  with  him,  that, 
through  some  resemblance  of  symptoms,  they  may  have  taken 
for  melancholy  another  psychological  phenomenon  generally 
remarked — namely,  (Ae  neoessity  of  solitude,  experienced  by  a 
high  meditative  and  poetic  nature  like  his  ? .  Indeed,  what 
does  Gait  say  ? — 

"  When  night  arrived  and  there  were  lights  in'the  vessel, 
he  held  himself  aloof,  took  his  station  on  the  rail,  between  the 
pegs  on  which  the  sheets  are  belayed  and  the  shrouds,  and 
there,  for  hours,  sat  in  silence,  enamored,  as  people  say,of  the 
moon.  He  was  often  strangely  absent— it  may  have  been 
from  his  genius ;  ,  and,  had  its  sombre  grandeur  been  then 
known,  this  conduct  might  have  been  explained;  but, at  the 
time,  it  threw  as  it  were,  around  him  the  sackcloth  of  peni- 
tence. Sitting  amid  the  shrouds  and  rattliugs,  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  moonlight,  composing  melodies  scarcely  formed 
in  his  mind,  he  seemed  almost  an  apparition,  suggesting  dim 
reminisccnoes  of  him  who  shot  the  albatross.  He  was  as  a 
mystery  in  a  winding-sheet  crowned  with  a  halo. 

"  The  infiuenee  of  the  incomprehensible  phantasma  which 
hovered  about  Lord  Byron  has  been  more  or  less  felt  by  all 
who  ever  approached  him.  That  ho  sometimes  descended 
from  the  clouds,  and  was  famihar  and  earthly,  is  true ;  but 
his  dwelling  was  amid  the  murk  and  the  mist,  and  the  home 
of  his  spirit  in  the  abyss  of  the  stotm  and  the  hiding-places 
of  guilt.  He  was  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  scarce- 
ly two-and-twenty,  and  could  claim  no  higher  praise  than  hav- 
ing written  a  clever  satire ;  and  yet  it  was  impossible,  even 
then,  to  reilect  on  the  bias  of  his  mind,  as  it  was  revealed  by 
the  casualties  of  conversation,  without  experiencing  a  presen- 
timent, that  he  was  destined  to  execute  extraordinary  things. 
The  description  he  has  given  of  "  Manfred  "  in  his  youth,  was 
of  himself : — 
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All  that  is  very  well,  but  the  only  astonishing  part  is  Mr. 
Galt'e  astonishment.  The  incomprehensible  phantom  of  mel- 
ancholy and  caprice  then  hanging  over  Lord  Byron,  was  es- 
pecially his  genins  seeking  an  outlet;  it  was  the  melancholy 
that  lays  hold  of  so  many  great  minds,  because,  having  a  vis- 
ion of  beauty  and  fame  before  their  eyes,  they  fear  not  attain- 
ing to  it.  That  it  was  which  one  day  led  Petrarch,  all  tear- 
ful, to  his  consoler  John  of  Florence.  If  almost  all  great 
geniuses,  ere  carving  out  their  path,  have  experienced  this 
fever  of  the  soul,  falling  into  ce'rtain  kinds  of  melancholy,  that 
put  on  all  sorts  of  forms, — sometimes  noisy,  sometimes  capri- 
cious, sometimes  misanthropical,  was  there'not  greater  reason 
for  Lord  Byron  to  undergo  such  a  crisis — at  a  period  when 
energy  of  heart  and  mind  was  not  yet  balanced  by  confidence 
in  his  own  genius?  For  he  had  not  met  with  a  John  of  Flor- 
ence ;  he  had  been  so  much  hurt  at  the  cruel  reception  given 
to  his  first  attempts,  that  it  appeared  to  him  he  ought  to  seek 
another  direction  for  the  employment  of  his  energetic  facul- 
ties, and  turn  to  active  life,  as  many  of  his  tastes  invited. 
But  his  genius,  unknown  to  the  world  as  to  himself,  was,  how- 
ever, fermenting  within  his  brain,  feeding  on  dreams;  now 
pacing  a  deck,  now  beneath  a  stany  sky,  anon  by  moonlight, 
and  causing  him  to  absorb  from  every  thing  all  homogene- 
ous to  his  nature ;  and  thus  "  Childe  Harold  "  came  to  light. 
When  Lord  Byron  took  his  pen,  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
work  alone  remained  to  be  done.  The  elaboration  and  medi- 
tation of  it  had  taken  place  almost  unknown  to  himself,  so 
that  his  conceptions  remained  latent,  and  took  their  shape  by 
degrees  in  his  brain,  before  being  fixed  in  hie  writings.  He 
penned  "  Childe  Harold "  at  Janina  and  Athens ;  but  it  was 
on  the  vessel's  deck,  in  that  dreamy  attitude  just  seen  by  Mr. 
Gait,  that  he  had  moulded  the  clay  of  his  first  statue,  and 
given  it  an  immortal  form.  Could  he  have  done  so,  if  he  had 
always  remained  in  society  on  deck,  laughing,  joking,  giving 
way  to  all  his  charming,  witty  bursts  of  gayety,  as  he  did 
while  coasting  the  shores  of  Sicily,  when,  from  time  to  time, 
his  playful  nature  enabled  him  not  only  to  forget  the  wounds 
of  his  heart,  and  the  disagreeable  remembrances  left  behind, 
but  also  to  impose  silence  on  the  severe  requirements  of  his 
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The  same  causes  miist  have  prodnced  tlie  same  opinions 
from  the  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Without 
even  speaking  of  the  irksomenees  of  etiquette,  always  so  dis- 
tasteful to  Lord  Byron,  that  Moore  looks  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  apparent  sadness  remarked  by  Adair,  we  ought 
to  remember  that  he  left  Constantinople  on  board  the  same 
frigate  as  the  ambassador,  making  a  sea-voyage  of  four  days 
with  him.  During  these  four  days,  it  is  likely  that  Lord  By- 
ron did  not  deny  himself  solitude,  and  that  he  also  courted  the 
secret  influences  exercised  by  starry  nights  on  the  Bosphorus 
as  he  had  done  under  similar  circuraetances  on  the  ^Egean 
Sea.  But  he  had  yet  another  motive  for  sadness  during  this 
passage,  since  he  was  then  about  to  separate  from  his  friend 
and  fellow-traveller,  Hobhouse,  who  v/as  obliged  to  go  back  to 
England.  Thus,  for  the  first  time.  Lord  Byi-on  would  soon 
find  himself  alone  in  a  foreign  land.  The  effect  produced  by 
this  situation  must  have  shown  itself  in  his  countenance ;  for 
he  was  experiencing  beforehand  quite  a  new  sensation,  where- 
in any  satisfaction  at  perfect  independence  and  solitude  must 
have  been  more  than  counterbalanced  in  his  feeling,  grateful, 
and  in  reality  most  sociable  nature,  by  real  grief  at  such  a  sepa- 
ration. And  I  doubt  not  that  when  setting  foot  on  the  barren 
isle  of  Chios,  with  its  jutting  rocks  and  tall  rugged-looking 
mountains,  just  after  having  bade  Hobhouse  adieu,  I  doubt 
not  that  his  heart  experienced  one  of  those  burning  suffoca- 
ting feelings  that  belong  equally  to  intense  sorrow  and  joy. 
When,  then,  a  few  days  later,  he  wrote  to  his  mother  for  the 
evident  purpose  of  calming  the  uneasiness  she  must  have  felt 
at  knowing  him  to  be  alone,  and  when  he  mentioned  with  in- 
difference the  departure  of  his  friend,  he  was  exaggerating, 
except  in  what  he  said  of  loving  solitude.  That  he  did  not 
even  sufficiently  express,  for  he  might  have  boldly  declared 
that  it  was  positively  requisite  to  him ;  and,  indeed,  his  resig- 
nation at  loss  of  a  friend  so  thoroughly  appreciated  is  the  best 
proof  we  could  have  of  it. 

In  the  workings  of  Lord  Byron's  intellect,  observation,  re- 
flection, and  solitary  meditation  were  brought  into  play  much 
more  than  imagination.*      Every  thing  with  him  took  its 

*  Gait  says  tliat  what  ho  relates  of  hia  visit  to  All  Paatia  has  ail  the  freshncsa 
nnd  ^/e  i/a  icejie  goiirg  on  under  one's  omn  egr. 
Bl.  2 
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source  from  facts;  and  the  vital  flame  that  circulates  in  every 
phase  of  his  ■writings  is  the  very  essence  of  this  reality,  first 
elaborated  in  his  hrain  and  then  stamped  on  his  verse.  As  long 
as  this  first  tind  of  work  of  observation  was  going  on,  as  long 
as  he  waa  only  occupied  in  imbibing  truths  of  the  visible 
world  that  were  sure  to  strike  him,  and  storing  them  in  his 
memory,  society,  and  especially  intellectual  so ciety,_ suited  him. 
But  when  he  began  to  shape  his  observations  into  form,  by 
dint  of  reflection  and  meditation,  generalizing  and  making  de- 
ductions, then  constant  society  forced  upon  him  fatigued  him, 
and  solitude  became  indispensable.  Now  it  was  more  particu- 
larly at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  that  his  mind 
was  in  the  situation  described.  Ho  had  just  visited  Albania, 
whose  inhabitants  were  a  violent,  turbulent  race,  animated 
with  a  passionate  love  of  independence,  who,  were  ever  rising 
in  rebellion  agdnst  authority,  and  whose  every  sentiment, 
passion,  and  principle,  formed  a  perfect  contrast  with  aU  ex- 
isting in  his  own  country.  He  had  become  familiar  with 
their  usages,  and  recognized  in  them  the  possession  of  virtues 
which  he  loved,  though  mixeii  up  with  vices  which  he  ab- 
horred. He  had  gone  through  strange  eraotione  and  advent- 
ures among  them ;  his  life  had  often  been  in  danger  from  the 
elements,  from  pirates  and  brigands ;  on  the  throne  sat  a 
prince  who  united  monstrous  vices  to  a  few  virtues,  who,  wear- 
ing gentleness  on  his  countenance,  was  yet  so  ferocious  in 
soul,  that  BjTon,  despite  the  favors  lavished  on  himself,  felt 
constrained  to  paint  the  tyrant  in  his  real  colors.  He  fonnd 
in  these  contrasts,  in  this  moral  phenomenon,  that  which 
made  him  shudder,  and  precisely  because  it  did  cause  shud- 
dering, the  source  of  sonl-stirring,  most  original  poetry,  the 
type  of  his  Eastern  verses — of  "  Conrad,"  "  The  Giaour,"  and 
"Lara" — which,  having  been  admitted  into  the  fertile  soil  of 
his  brain,  were  one  day  to  come  forth  in  all  their  terrible 
truth,  though  softened  down  by  some  of  his  own  personal 
qualities;  and  having  gone  through,  unknown  to  him, a  long 
process  of  warm  fertilization,  while  nursed  in  solitary  reflec- 
tion. Thus  solitude  was  necessary  to  him ;  and  this  want,  I 
again  repeat,  was  an  intellectual  one,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  melancholy.  From  Chios  Lord  Byron  went  to  Athens,  a 
residence  so  sad  and  monotonous  at  this  period,  that  it  was 
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■well  calculated  to  give  rather  than  cure  the  spleen.  But  as  he 
had  no  malady  of  this  kind,  after  au  excursion  into  the  Morea 
with  Lord  Sligo, — a  college  friend  and  companion  to  whom 
nothing  conld  be  refused, — he  returned  to  Athena;  and  here, 
in  order  to  enjoy  his  cherished  independence,  wonld  not  even 
give  himsfeH  the  distraction  of  seeing  those  lovely  young 
faces  he  nsed  to  admire  behind  the  geraniums  at  their  win- 
dows, and  which  had  charmed  him  some  months  before  he 
took  up  his  abode  at  the  Franciscan  convent.  There,  amid  the 
silence  of  the  cloister,  he  conld  commune  freely  with  hia  own 
mind,  allow  it  full  expansion,  and  revert,  at  will,  from  solitary 
contemplation  to  the  most  varied  studies,  especially  to  that  he 
always  so  much  appreciated— the  study  of  mankind  in  gen- 
eral. 

"  Here,"  he  wrote  to  his  mother, "  I  see  and  have  conversed 
with  French,  Italians,  Germans,  Danes,  Greeks,  Turks,  Ameri- 
cans, etc. ;  and,  without  losing  sight  of  my  own,  I  can  judge 
of  the  countries  and  manners  of  others.  When  I  see  the 
saperiority  of  England  {which,  hy-the-by,  we  are  a  great  deal 
mistaken  about  in  many  thing.'*)  I  am  pleased,  and  where  I 
tind  her  inferior,  I  am  at  least  enlightened.  Now,  I  might 
have  staid,  smoked  in  your  towns,  or  fogged  in  your  country 
a  century  without  being  sure  of  this,  and  without  acquiring 
any  thing  more  useful  or  amusing  at  home." 

And  then  he  adds : — 

"  I  hope,  on  my  return,  to  lead  a  quiet,  recluse  life ;  but 
God  knows  and  does  best  for  ns  all ;  at  least  so  they  aay,  and 
I  have  nothing  to  object,  as,  on  the  whole,  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  my  lot.  I  trust  this  will  find  you  well,  and  as 
happy  as  one  can  be;  you  will, at  least, be  pleased  to  hear  I 
am  BO." 

It  was  in  this  admirable  frame  of  mind  that  he  often  went 
from  Athens  to  Cape  Colonna.  And  amid  these  ruins,  wash- 
ed by  the  blue  waves  of  the  jEgean  Sea,  immortalized  by 
Plato,  who  here  taught  his  half-Christian  philosophy,  Lord 
Byron  took  his  seat  at  the  celestial  banquet  spread  by  the 
great  master,  and  entered  into  full  possession  of  his  genius. 
For,  although  he  ignored  its  great  power  and  extent,  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  should  not  have  had  in  hours  like  these,  some 
vision  of    the  future,  some  presentiment  of  -coming  glory, 
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which,  piercing  through  the  veils  tliat  yet  shroaded  his  gen- 
ius, gave  momenta  of  ineffable  delight.  When  he  bathed  in 
aome  solitary  spot,  he  tells  na  in  his  memoranda  that  one  of 
his  greatest  delights  was  to  sit  on  a  rock  overlooking  the 
waves,  and  to  remain  there  whole  houre  lost  in  admiration  of 
sky  and  sea,  "  absorbed,"  says  Moore, "  in  that  sort  of  vague 
i-everie,  which,  however  formless  and  indistinct  at  the  mo- 
ment, settled  afterward  on  his  pages  into  those  clear,  bright 
pictures  which  will  endure  forever," 

One  day,  while  he  was  swimming  under  the  rocks  of  Cape 
Colonna,  a  vessel  from  the  coast  of  Attica  drew  near.  On 
board,  going  from  London  to  Athens,  were  two  celebrated 
personages — Lady  Hester  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Bruce.  The  first 
object  that  greeted  their  eyes,  on  neaiing  Sanium,  was  Lord 
Byrofi,  playing  all  alone  with  hia  favorite  element.  Some 
days  after,  his  friend  Lord  Sligo  wished  him  to  make  their 
acquaintance,  and  he  saw  a  great  deal  of  them  at  Athens.  In 
his, memoranda  the  following  words  are  apphed  to  them: — 
"It  was  the  commencement  (their  meeting  at  Cape  Colonna) 
of  the  most  delightful  acquaintance  I  have  made  in  Greece." 
And  he  wished  to  assure  Mr.  Bruce,  in  case  these  lines  should 
ever  fall  under  his  notice,  of  the  pleasure  he  experienced  in 
recalling  the  time  they  had  passed  together  at  Athens.  Now 
I  do  not  see  any  symptom  of  melancholy  in  all  this,  nor  in  all 
preceding,  and  yet  Bruce  thought  there  was.  Did  he,  then, 
also  consider  the  joy  Lord  Byron  felt  in  solitude,  and  his 
indifference  for  the  false  conventional  enthusiasm  his  coun- 
trymen affected  to  display  at  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Greece, 
as  so  many  other  tokens  of  melancholy?  In  reality  Lord 
Byron  was  averse  to  all  kinds  of  affectation,  made  no  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  the  artistic  pretensions  which  constitute 
the  hypocrisy  of  taste,  and  only  gave  the  sincere,  ardent 
homage  of  his  soul  to  those  things  of  antiquity  that  recall 
great  names  or  great  actions,  and  to  sublime  scenes  in  nature. 
Notwithstanding  his  fine  intelligence,  it  ia  not  impossible  that 
Mr.  Bruce  also  may  have  shared  the  errors  of  superficial  minds ; 
and  it  is  likewise  possible  that  Lord  Byron  may  really,  during 
the  last  period  of  his  sojourn  at  Athens,  have  sometimes  been 
melancholy,  for  causes  of  grief  were  certainly  not  wanting. 
His  man  of  busiuess  wished  Lord  Byron  at  this  time  to  sell 
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Newstead,  so  as  to  get  his  affairs  into  some  definite  ordei'. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  wise,  but  sueli  a  determination 
was  extremely  repugnant  to  bim,  for  he  was  very  fond  of 
Newstead,  and  had  even  written  to  his  mother,  before  leaving, 
that  she  might  be  quit*  easy  on  this  head,  as  he  would  never 
part  with  it.  However,  his  agent,  wishing  to  get  him  back  to 
England,  then  affected  negligence,  would  not  write,  and  made 
him  wait  for  money.  Lord  Byron  grew  uneasy  and  alarmed, 
was  out  of  humor,  and  often  seemed  capricious,  because  these 
circumstances  obUged  hira  to  change  hia  travelling  plans,  and 
finally  left  him.  no  other  alternative  but  to  return  to  England, 
where,  as  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  his  first  interview  woald  be 
with  a  lawyer,  the  second  with  a  creditor ;  and  then  would  come 
discussions  with  miners,  farmers,  stewards  and  all  the  disagree- 
ables consequent  on  a  ruined  property  and  disputed  mines. 

After  having  resisted  all  these  fears  for  some  time,  he  was 
obliged  to  decide  on  returning.  Behold  him,  then,  on  the 
road  to  England. 

At  Malta  he  had  attacks  of  fever  to  which  his  state  of  mind 
was  certainly  not  wholly  foreign.  "  We  have  seen,"  says 
Moore,  "from  the  letters  written  by  him  on  his  passage  home- 
ward {on.  board  the '  Volago '  fiigate)  how  far  from  cheerful  or 
happy  was  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  returned.  In  truth, 
even  for  a  disposition  of  the  most  sanguine  cast,  there  was 
qnit«  enough  in  the  discomfort  that  now  awaited  him  in  En- 
gland to  sadden  its  hopes  and  check  its  buoyancy," 

And  yet  in  these  letters,  melancholy  at  bottom,  which  he 
addressed  to  his  mother  and  friends  during  this  tiresome  voy- 
age of  more  than  six  weeks,  we  still  perceive,  overriding  all, 
his  kind,  sensitive,  playful  nature.  He  told  them  that  if  one 
can  not  be  happy,  one  must  at  least  try  to  be  a  little  gay ; 
that  if  England  had  ceased  to  smile  on  him,  there  wero  Other 
skies  more  serene;  that  he  was  coming  back  shaken  by  fever 
morally  and  physically,  but  with  a  firm,  intrepid  spirit.  And, 
in  short,  pleasantry  never  failed  him. 

Always  admirable  toward  his  mother,  he  spoke  of  his  apa^- 
thy,  but  re-asBured  her  directly,  adding : — 

"Dear  mother"  (he  wrote  to  heron  the 'Volage' frigate), 
"  within  that  apathy  I  certainly  do  not  comprise  yourself,  as  I 
will  prove  by  every  means  in  my  power. 
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"  P.S.— You  will  consider  Newstead  as  your  house,  not 
miue,  and  me  only  as  a  visitor,"* 

He  had  hardly  arrived  in  London  when  Mr.  Dallas  hasten- 
ed to  greet  him,  and  instead  of  finding  him  changed,  thought 
he  was  in  eseellent  health,  with  a  countenance  that  betrayed 
neither  melancholy  nor  any  trace  of  discontent  at  his  return. 
The  truth  is,  that  those  sorrows  which  did  not  reafih  his  heart 
were  never  very  deep  with  Lord  Byron.  But  already  a  most 
formidable  tempest  was  gathering  on  the  horizon  of  his  fate, 
for  it  was  one  that  would  cruelly  wound  his  heart.  Perhaps 
it  was  some  vague,  inexplicable  presentiment  of  what  was 
threatening  him  that  saddened  hia  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try. The  storm  burst  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  in  London ;  for 
he  was  summoned  in  haste  to  Newstead,  hia  mother's  life  be- 
ing declared  in  danger.  He  set  out  instantaneously,  but  on 
arriving  found  only  a  corpse !  This  spectacle  was  stili  before 
his  eyes ;  he  had  hardly  quitted  the  chamber  of  death,  whei-e, 
in  the  obscurity  of  night  and  alone,  believing  himself  free  from 
all  observation,  he  had  given  way  in  silence  and  darkness  to 
the  real  sentiments  of  his  heart,  weeping,  bitterly  the  loss  of  a 
mother  who  had  idolized  him,  when  in  rapid  succession  news 
arrived  of  the  deaths  of  his  dearest  friends.  Matthews,  his 
mind's  idol,  had  just  been  drowned  in  the  river  Cam,  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  Wingfield,  one  of  bis  heart-idols,  was  dying  of  fever 
at  Coimbra ;  his  dear  Eddlestone  was  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption ;  and,  finally,  he  learned  the  death  of  another  loved, 
mysterious  being.     Six  deaths  within  a  few  short  weeks  I 

"  If  to  be  able,"  says  Moore, "  to  depict  powerfully  the  pain- 
ful emotions  it  is  necessary  first  to  have  experienced  them,  or, 
in  other  words,  if,  for  the  poet  to  be  great  the  man  must  suf- 
fer, Lord  Byron,  it  must  be  owned,  paid  early  this  dear  price 
of  nfastery." 

This  was  certainly  a  most  painful  crisis  in  his  existence. 
What  he  felt  then  can  not  be  called  melancholy ;  it  was  truly 
desolation,  agony  of  heart.  Seeing  himself  alone  in  his  vener- 
able but  gloomy  abode,  beside  the  dead  body  of  his  mothei', 
solitude  was  for  the  first  time  intolerable  to  him,  and,  despite 
his  strength  of  mind,  he  experienced  moments  of  weakness. 
In  his  agony  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend  Scroope  Davies 

*  See  Moore,  Letters  53  ami  M,  to  Mrs.  Cyron. 
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that  is  truly  painful  to  read,  so  much  does  It  bear  the  impress 
of  intense  suffering. 

"  Some  curee  hangs  over  me  and  mine,"  says  he.  "  My 
mother  lies  a  corpse  ia  this  house ;  one  of  my  best  friends  is 
drowned  in  a  ditch.     What  can  I  say,  or  thint,  or  do  ? 

"  My  dear  Davies,  if  you  can  spare  a  moment,  do  come  down 
to  me ;  I  want  a  friend.  Come  to  me,  Scroope,  I  am  almost 
desolate,  left  almost  alone  in  the  world.  I  must  enjoy  the 
survivors  while  I  caii.  Write  or  come,  but  come  if  you  can, 
or  one  or  both."" 

Hardly  had  he  allowed  himself  this  heartrending  expres- 
sion of  grief,  most  touching  for  those  who  knew  his  repug- 
nance to  showing  any  sensibility  of  heart,  when  a  new  calam- 
ity overtook  him.  His  dear  friend,  Wingfield,  died  at  Coim- 
bi-a  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Thoughts  of  death  even  took 
possession  of  Loi'd  Byron's  soul,  influencing  and  directing  all 
his  actions.  Neither  self-love,  nor  the  hope  of  great  success 
with  "  Childe  Harold,"  which  had  been  announced  to  him  as 
he  passed  through  London,  any  longer  could  charm ;  tears  dim- 
med the  lustre  of  fame ;  he  could  only  occupy  himself  with  the 
fate  of  the  surviving,  and  resolved  on  making  his  will  in  case  of 
his  own  death.  We  find  hira  then  at  this  time  solely  engaged 
in  making  out  this  new  deed.  He  destroyed  the  old  will,  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  took  care  to  for- 
get no  one  in  the  new  one ;  all  his  servants  were  mentioned 
with  admirable  solicitude ;  and.  In  short,  his  last  testament  ful- 
ly displayed  the  beautiful,  generous  soul  that  had  dictated  it. 

Some  weeks  after,  he  wrote  to  Dallas  :— 

"At  three-and-twenty  I  am  left  alone,  and  what  more  can 
we  he  at  seventy  ?  It  is  true  that  I  am  young  to  begin  again, 
but  with  whom  can  I  retrace  the  laughing  part  of  life  ?" 

"  Indeed,"  writes  he  at  the  same  time  to  Hodgson, "  the  blows 
followed  each  other  so  rapidly,  that  I  am  yet  stupid  from  the 
shock ;  and  though  I  do  eat,  and  drink,  and  talk,  and  even  laugh 
at  times,  yet  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  I  am  awake 
did  not  every  morning  convince  me  mournfully  to  the  contrary. 

"  Davies  has  been  here ;  his  gayety  (death  can  not  mar  it) 
has  done  me  service ;  but,aftera!!,  ours  was  a  hollow  laughter! 
You  will  write  to  me  ?  I  am  solitary,  and  I  never  felt  sohtude 
irksome  before." 
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Hie  moral  sufferings  had  never  been  so  great ;  and  what  he 
said  and  experienced  under  these  circumstances,  amply  prove 
that  solitude  was  good  for  him,  when  not  unhappyi  "  I  can  do 
nothing,"  writes  he  to  Dallas, "  and  my  days  pass,  except  for  a 
few  bodily  exercises,  in  uniform  indolence  and  idle  insipidity." 

The  task  of  publishing  "  Childe  Harold  "  was  left  to  Dallas, 
and  the  certainty  of  its  success  found  him  pretty  nearly  indif- 
ferent. When  his  heart  was  in  pain,  Lord  Byron's  self-love 
always  lay  dormant.  But  destiny  was  still  far  from  granting 
Mm  any  respite.  Eddlestone,  that  dear  fnend,on  whose  true 
affection  he  most  relied,  as  well  as  another  beloved  one,  whose 
name  ever  remained  locked  within  his  breast,  both  died  about 
this  time;  so  that, as  he  says  in  his  preface, during  the  short 
space  of  two  months,  he  lost  six  persons  most  dear.  In  an- 
nouncing this  new  misfortune  to  Dallas,  he  expresses  himself 
in  the  following  words : — 

"  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  grief ;  and  supped  full  oj" 
horrors,  till  I  have  become  callous ;  nor  have  I  a  tear  left  for  an 
event  which,  five  years  ago,  would  have  bowed  down  my  head 
to  the  earth.  It  seems  to  me  as  though  I  were  to  experience 
in  ray  youth  the  greatest  misery  of  age.  My  friends  fall  round 
me,  and  I  shall  be  left  a  lonely  tree  before  I  am  withered. 

"Other  men  can  always  take  refuge  in  their  families;  I 
have  no  resource  but  ray  own  reflections,  and  they  present  no 
prospect  here  or  hereafter,  except  the  selfish  satisfaction  of 
surviving  my  betters.  I  am,  indeed,  very  wretched,  and  you 
will  excuse  my  saying  so,  as  you  know  I  am  not  apt  to  cant 
of  sensibility." 

Bat  if  tears  no  longer  flowed  from  his  eyes,  they  did  from 
his  pen ;  for  it  was  then  he  wrote  his  elegies  to  "  Thyrza," 
whose  pathetic  sublimity  is  so  well  characterized  by  Moore  ; 
and  that  he  added  those  melancholy  stanzas  in  "  Childe  Har- 
old "  on  the  death  of  friends,  which  we  find  at  the  end  of  the 
secorid  canto. 

"  Indeed,"  he  wrote  again  to  Hodgson,  "  I  am  growing 
nervous,  ridiculously  nervous,  I  can  neither  read,  write,  nor 
amuse  myself,  or  any  one  else.  My  daj-s  are  listless,  and  my 
nights  restless.  I  have  very  seldom  any  society,  and  when  I 
have,  I  run  out  of  it.  At  this  present  writing,  there  are  in 
the  next  room  three  ladies,  and  I  have  stolon  away  to  write 
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this  grumbling  letter.  I  don't  know  tbat  I  slia'n't  end  with 
insanity,  for  I  find  a  want  of  method  in  arranging  my  thoughts 
that  perplexes  me  strangely ;  but  this  looks  more  like  silUness 
than  madness,  as  Scroope  Davies  would  facetiously  remark  in 
his  consoling  manner.  I  must  try  the  haitshorn  of  your  com- 
pany ;  and  a  session  of  Parliament  would  suit  me  well,  any 
thing  to  cure  me  of  conjugating  the  accursed  verb  ennn^er." 

Distractions  did  come  to  him,  but  of  a  kind  to  make  him 
conjugate  verbs  equally  disagreeable ;  for  they  came  caused 
by  grief  and  ii-ritation.  In  an  infamous,  ignoble  publication, 
called  "The  Scourge,"  an  anonymous  author,  probably  mating 
himself  the  organ  of  those  who  wished  to  avenge  Lord  By- 
ron's satires,  attacked  his  birth,  and  the  reputation  of  his 
mother,  who,  despite  her  faults,  was  a  very  respectable,  excel- 
lent woman. 

"  During  the  first  winters  after  Lord  Byron  had  returned 
to  England,"  says  Mr.  GJalt,  "  I  was  frequently  with  him.  At 
that  time,  the  strongest  feeling  by  which  he  appeared  to  be 
actuated  was  indignation  against  a  writer  in  a  scurrilous  pub- 
lication, called  '  The  Scourg^,'  in  which  he  was  not  only  treat- 
ed with  unjustifiable  malignity,  but  charged  with  being,  as  he 
told  me  himself,  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  murderer.  I  had  not 
read  the  work;  but  the  writer  who  could  make  such  an  ab- 
surd accusation,  must  have  been  strangely  ignorant  of  the 
very  circumstances  from  which  he  derived  the  materials  of 
his  own  libeL  When  Lord  Byron  mentioned  the  subject  to 
me,  and  that  he  was  consulting  Sir  Vicary  Gribbs  with  the  in- 
tention of  prosecuting  the  publisher  and  the  author,!  advised 
him,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  -desist  simply  because  the  allega- 
tions referred  to  well-known  occurrences.  His*  grand-uncle's 
duel  with  Mr.  Chaworth,  and  the  order  of  the  House  of  Peers 
to  produce  evidence  of  his  grandfather's  marriage  with  Miss 
Trevannion,'  the  facts  of  which  being  matter  of  history  and 
pablic  record,  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  proceeding. 

"  Knowing  how  deeply  this  affair  agitated  him  at  that 
time,  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  sequestration  in  which  he 
held  himself,  and  which  made  those  who  were  not  acquainted 
with  his  shy  and  mystical  nature  apply  to  him  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  own  '  Lara.'  "* 

*  GrU,  p.  105. 
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Lord  Byi'on's  conduct  at  this  period,  led  those  who  did  not 
know  his  timid  mystery-loving  nature,  to  fancy  that  they  rec- 
ognized him  in  the  portrait  drawn  oi  "Lara."  Probably  they 
were  nnaware  how  his  hard  fate  was  now  not  sparing  him  one 
single  grief  or  mortification  j  how  he  was  struggling  between 
the  necessity  of  putting  cp  Newstead  for  sale  and  the  extreme 
repugnance  he  felt  to  such  a  step. 

"  Before  his  resolve  was  taken  on  this  head,"  says  Mr.  Gait, 
"  he  was  often  so  troubled  in  mind,  *as  to  be  unable  to  hide 
hia  sadness ;  and  he  often  spoke  of  leaving  England  forever." 

Already,  long  absence  had  made  him  lose  sight  of  several 
early  comrades ;  his  mother  was  dead,  and  he  scarcely  saw 
his  sister,  who  lived  in  quite  another  circle;  through  his  ante- 
cedents, his  youth,  and  his  travels  abroad,  he  was  still  a  stran- 
ger among  his  fellow-peers ;  the  only  persons  he  saw  much  of 
were  five  or  six  college  friends,  whom  death  had  spared,  and 
to  whom  he  was  extremely  attached ;  but  they  were  his  solo 
affections.  His  ideal  standard  of  perfection  which,  being 
brought  in  contact  with  reality,  had  always  a  little  spoilt  wom- 
en for  him,  had  ended  by  making  them  almost  disagreeable. 

"I  have  one  request  to  make,"  wrote  he  at  this  time  to 

H , "  never  again  speak  to  me  in  your  letters  of  a  woman ; 

do  not  even  allude  to  the  existence  of  the  sex.  I  will  not  so 
much  as  read  a  word  about  them ;  it  must  be  propria  que 
maribua." 

It  was  in  this  state  of  relative  isolation  that  he  came  to 
London,  about  the  end  of  the  year,  and  found  Dallas  preparing 
to  have  "  Childe  Harold"  published ;  a  task  in  which  Lord 
Byron  half  unwillingly  joined. 

"  He  seemed  more  inclined,"  says  Dallas, "  at  that  time  to 
seek  more  solid  fame,  by  endeavoring  to  become  an  active, 
eloquent  statesman." 

But,  notwithstanding  this  perspective,  despite  his  genius 
and  his  youth,  Lord  Byron  often  fell  into  a  sort  of  mental 
prostration,  which  was,  says  Dallas  ag^n, "  rather  the  result 
of  his  particular  situation,  feeling  himself  out  of  his  sphere, 
than  that  of  a  gloomy  disposition  received  from  nature." 

We  have  seen,  in  effect,  that  there  were  circumstances  then 
existing  well  calculated  to  darken  hia  nOble  brow,  and  give 
him  those  nervous  movements  that  may  have  seemed  like 
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caprice  to  those  who  were  ignorant  of  their  cause;  and  I 
wished  to  enter  into  these  details  bo  as  to  charaeterize  well 
the  epoch  when  his  melancholy  was  greatest,  and  to  show  that 
it  had  its  chief  source  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart.  It  was  to 
this  time  he  alluded,  when,  in  other  days  of  suffering  (at  the 
period  of  his  separation  from  Lady  Byron),  wherein  his  heart 
had  smaller  share,  he  wrote  to  Moore : — "  If  my  heart  could 
have  broken,  it  would  have  done  so  years  ago,  through  events 
more  afflicting  than  this." 

I  also  wished  to  enter  into  these  details,  because,  desiring 
to  prove  that  Lord  Byron's  melancholy  almost  always  arose 
from  palpable  causes,  it  was  necessary  to  make  these  causes 
known;  and  thus  those  who  have  declared  hie  griefs  to  be 
rather  imaginary  than  red?,  may  find  in  this  chapter  abun- 
dant reason  for  rectifying  their  ideas.  Among  the  number 
of  such  persons  we  may  rant  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  eloquent  his- 
torian, whose  opinion,  however,  has  no  weight,  as  regards 
Lord  Byron's  character.  For  it  is  evident  that  he  made  use 
of  this  great  name  by  way  of  choosing  a  good  theme  for  his 
eloquence,  a  sort  of  mould  for  fine  phrases.  Besides,  Macaulay 
did  not  know  Lord  Byron  personally,  nor  did  he  study  him 
impartially ;  facts  which  are  hin  fault  and  his  exause. 

After  having  paid  this  great  tribute  to  grief  during  six 
montha,  the  storm  appeared  to  subside,  and  a  ray  of  sunshine 
penetrated  into  Lord  Byron's  mind.  It  was  then  that  he 
made  Moore's  acquaintance,  and  that  of  other  clever  men, 
among  whom  we  may  cite  Rogers  and  Campbell,  Moore  es- 
pecially, intKodueed  under  circumstances  that  brought  out 
strongly  the  most  amiable  and  estimable  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind,  was  to  Lord  Byron  as  a  beacon-light  amid  the 
clouds  external  and  internal  harassing  him  then ;  and  their 
sympathy  was  mutual  and  instantaneous.  Lord  Byron  wrote 
directly  to  Harness  : — 

"  Moore  is  the  epitome  of  every  thing  exquisite  in  poetic 
and  personal  perfections," 

On  his  side,  Moore,  after  having  praised  the  manly,  gener- 
ous,  pleasing  refinement  of  his  new  friend,  soms  up  by  saying : 
—"Frank  and  manly  as  I  found  his  nature  then,  so  did  lever 
find  it  to  his  latest  honrP  And  in  describing  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  him  by  his  first  meeting  with  Lord  Byron,  he  says; — 
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"Among  the  impressions  whiek  this  meeting  left  upon  me, 
■what  I  chiefly  remember  to  have  remarked  was  the  nobleness 
of  his  air,  his  beauty,  the  gentleness  of  his  voice  andmanners. 
Being  in  mourning  for  his  mother,  the  color,  as  well  of  his 
dress  as  of  his  glossy,  curhng,  and  pictnresque  hair,  gave  more 
effect  to  the  pnre,  spiritaai  paleness  of  his  features,  in  the  ex- 
pression of  which,  when  he  spoke,  there  waa  a  perpetual  play 
of  lively  thought,  though  melancholy  was  their  habitual  char- 
acter when  in  repose." 

But  this  melancholy,  having  become  habitual  to  him  through 
accident,  began  then  to  disperse,  as  snow  melts  beneath  the 
soft  and  warm  breath  of  spfing.  The  first  symptom  was  that 
he  judged  better  of  himself;  for,  writing  to  his  friend  Har- 
ness, to  express  his  general  opinion  on  human  selfishness,  he 
said,  "But  I  do  not  thint  we  are  bom  of  this  disposition." 

"  From  the  time  of  our  first  meeting,"  says  Moore,  "  there 
seldom  elapsed  a  day  that  Lord  Byron  and  I  did  not  see  each 
other,  and  our  aequaintatico  ripened  into  intimacy  and  friend- 
ship with  a  rapidity  of  which  I  have  seldom  known  an  exam- 
ple."* 

Moore's  company  was  a  great  consolation  to  him  then,  and 
Providence  willed  that  the  first  balsam  applied  to  his  wounds, 
after  that  of  time,  should  come  from  the  hand  of  one  whom 
he  had  lashed  in  his  satire.  He  passed  in  this  way  the  last 
months  of  1811,  and  the  first  two  of  the  following  year. 
Meanwhile  his  star  was  about  to  rise,  soon  to  transform,  with- 
out any  transition,  his  misty  sky  into  brightest  light,  too  daz- 
zling, alas  I  to  endure.  For  this  sun,  when  it  sbjnes  so  radi- 
antly  in  early  morning,  absorbs  too  many  bad  vapors.  But 
we  will  not  anticipate  events  which  I  am  not  relating  here. 

The  parliamentary  session  being  opened,  Lord  Byron  re- 
sumed his  seat  in  the  upper  House.  But  he  was  only  known 
there  by  the  satire  that  had  raised  him  up  such  a  host  of  ene- 
mies; otherwise,  the  handsome  young  man  who  had  come 
among  them  three  years  before,  but  who  had  since  appeared 
to  disdain  their  labors,  preferring  foreign  travel  in  Spain  and 
the  East,  was  scarcely  remembered.  When  they  saw  him  re- 
turn, still  so  young  and  handsome,  but  with  a  grave  melan- 
choly brow,  and  that  he  immediately  distinguished  himself  as 

•  Mooro,  Letter  81. 
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an  orator,  general  admiration  waa  excited.  Even  those  he 
had  offended  generously  forgot  their  anger  in  sympathy  ior  a 
fellow-conntryman,  and  pride  in  snch  a  colleague ;  piide  and 
enthusiasm  were  eo  general  that  both  parties,  Tories  and 
Whigs,  shared  it  equally.  Lord  Holland  told  him  that  as  an 
orator  he  would  beat  them  all,  if  he  persevered.  Lord  Gren- 
ville  remarked  that  for  the  construction  of  his  phrases  he  al- 
ready resembled  Burke.  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett  declared  that 
his  discourse  was  the  best  pronounced  by  a  lord  in  parliament- 
ary memory.  Several  other  noblemen  asked  to  be  presented, 
and  even  those  he  had  offended  came  round  to  shake  hands. 
Generous  natures  showed  themselves  on  this  occasion.  The 
success  of  the  orator  heralded  that  of  the  poet,  for  "  Childe 
Harold  "  appeared  a  few  days  after. 

"The  effect  was,"  said  Moore,  "  accordingly  electric;  his 
fame  had  not  to  wait  for  any  of  the  ordinary  gradations,  hut 
seemed  to  spring  up  like  the  palace  of  a  fairy  tale,  in  a  night. 
As  he  himself  briefly  described  it  in  his  memoranda; — 'I 
awoke  one  morning,  and  found  myself  famous.' 

"The  first  edition  of  his  work  was  disposed  of  instantly; 
and,  as  the  echoes  of  its  reputation  multiplied  on  all  sides, 
'  Childe  Harold '  and '  Lord  Byron '  became  the  theme  of  every 
tongue.  At  his  door  most  of  the  leading  names  of  the  day 
presented  themselves.  From  morning  till  night  the  most  flat- 
tering testimonies  of  his  success  crowded  his  table  from  the 
grave  tributes  of  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher  down  to 
(what  flattered  him  still  more)  the  romantic  billet  of  some  in- 
cognita, or  the  pressing  note  of  invitation  from  some  fair  lead- 
er of  fashion ;  and,  in  place  of  the  desert  which  London  had 
been  to  him  but  a  few  weeks  before,  he  now  not  only  saw  the 
whole  splendid  interior  of  high  life  thrown  open  to  receive 
him,  but  found  himself  among  its  illustrious  crowds  the  most 
distinguished  object," 

I  may  also  mention  Dallas,  who  in  speaking  of  this  unex- 
ampled success,  says : — 

"Lord  Byron  had  become  the  subject  of  every  conversa- 
tion in  town. 

"  He  was  surrounded  with  honors.  From  the  regent  and 
liis  admirable  daughter,  down  to  the  editor  and  his  clerk ; 
from  Walter  Scott  and  Jeffrey  down  to  the  anonymous  au- 
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thors  of  the  '  Satirist '  and  the  '  Scourge,'  all  and  each  extoU- 
ed  his  merits.  He  was  the  admiration  of  the  old,  aiid  the 
marvel  of  the  fashionable  circles  of  which  ho  had  become  the 
idol." 

This  adoration  of  a  whole  nation  did  not  turn  his  head, 
but  it  touched  and  rejoiced  his  heart.  "When  he  knew  him- 
self forgiven  and  loved  by  those  even  whom  he  had  most  of- 
fended in  his  satire,  toward  whom  he  felt  most  guilty,  as,  for 
instance,  the  excellent  Lord  Holland,  who  asked  for  his  friend- 
ship, predicting  his  future  fame  as  an  orator,  and  already  plac- 
ing him  beside  Walter  Scott  as  a  poet ;  then  by  Lord  Fitz- 
gerald, who  declared  himself  incapable  of  feeling  angry  with 
"  Childe  Harold,"  and  many,  many  others ;  when  all  this  oc- 
curred, Lord  Byron's  heart  expanded  to  the  better  feelings 
he  had  long  kept  under  control  and  hidden.  He  gave  way  to 
his  innate  kindness,  to  generous  forgiveness ;  his  own  good 
quahties  were  stimulated  by  the  kindness  and  generosity  of 
others ;  this,  rather  than  any  satisfaotion  of  seif-love,  dispelled 
the  clouds  from  hia  soul,  changed  the  sky  and  atmosphere, 
and  his  melancholy  of  that  period,  which  owed  its  source  to 
the  heart,  became  neutralized  by  lie  heartfelt  satisfaction  he 
experienced.  His  letters,  and  particularly  those  to  Moore,  are 
f  uU  of  life  and  animation  at  this  time  ;  and  such  as  he  appear- 
ed in  his  letters,  such  did  Moore'describe  him  in  his  habitual 
frame  of  mind,  Dallas,  who  before  had  so  often  seen  him 
melancholy,  says : — 

"I  am  happy  to  think  that  the  success  with  which  he  has 
met,  and  the  object  of  universal  attention  which  he  has  become, 
have  already  produced  upon  his  soul  that  softening  influence 
which  I  had  expected  and  foreseen;  and  I  trust,  that  all  his 
former  grief  wUl  now  have  passed  forever." 

Gait  himself,  despite  the  effort  he  seems  to  make  in  prais- 
ing him,  can  not  help  owning  that  at  this  period,  when  every 
body  was  kind  to  Lord  Byron,  he,  on  his  side,  displayed  the 
utmost  gentleness,  kindness,  amiabiHty,  and  desire  of  obliging, 
combined  with  habitual  gayety  and  pleasantry.  The  general 
tone  of  his  memoranda  at  this  time,  particularly  in  1813,  shows 
him  pleased  with  every  body  and  every  thing. 

After  having  praised  Moore,  he  speaks  highly  of  Lord 
Ward,  afterward  Lord  Dudley : — 
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"  I  like  Ward,"  he  saya,  and  adds, "  by  Mohammed  !  I  be- 
gin to  fear  getting  to  hke  every  body  ;  a  disposition  not  to  be 
encouraged.  It  is  a  sort  of  social  glattony,  that  mates  one 
swallow  all  one  comes  in  contact  with.     But  I  do  like  Ward." 

Nevertheless,  this  serenity,  by  lasting  over  the  interval  tBat 
elapsed  between  his  twenty-third  and  twenty-sixth  year,  at 
which  period  his  man'iage  took  place,  was  traversed  by  many 
clouds,  more  or  less  evanescent,  and  he  still  had  hours  and 
days  of  melancholy.  Assuredly,  Lord  Byron  could  not  avoid 
those  oscillations  of  heart  and  mind  that  belong  to  the  very 
essence  of  the  human  heart.  But,  at  least,  it  is  easy  to  assign 
a  palpable  cause  for  all  the  fits  of  ennui  or  melancholy  experi- 
enced at  this  time.  All  his  tendencies  then  show  indifference,  if 
not  dislike,  to  female  society.  His  ideal  of  perfection  had  spoilt 
him  for  women,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  unfortunate  expe- 
rience he  had  of  them  still  further  lowered  his  opinion  of  them. 
But  if  he  did  not  care  about  them,  it  was  presumptuous  to 
think  he  could  put  aside  the  sex  altogether. 

By  adopting  an  anchorite's  regimen,-he  strengthened,  it  is 
true,  the  spiritual  part  of  his  nature;  and  certainly  ^emed  to 
believe  his  heart  would  be  satisfied  with  friendship.  Ilia  ac- 
quaintance with  Moore,  especially,  gave  to  his  daily  existence 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  aliment  bo  necessary  to  him. 
But  he  reckoned  on  setting  woman  aside,  and  his  presumptu- 
ous heai-t  numbered  only  twenty-three  summers  1  Among  the 
letters  and  tokens  of  homage  that  piled  his  table  In  those  days 
figured  many  rose-colored  notes,  wi-itten  on  giltrcdged  per- 
fumed paper.  Such  incense  easDy  ascends,  and  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  his  head  should  also  suffer.  "  Childe  Harold,"  of 
course,  acted  most  on  the  imagination  of  women  of  powerful 
intellect  and  ardent  nature,  and  thus  bis  own  peril  grew  afresh, 
involuntarily  evoked  by  himself.  For,  if  the  prestige  of  po- 
sition and  circumstance  addmg  lustre  to  genius,  could  act 
strongly  even  upon  men,  what  must  have  been  their  combined 
influence  when  added  to  his  personal  beauty,  upon  women  ?— 
" ,  .  .  .  These  personal  influences  acted  with  increased 
force,  from  the  assistance  derived  from  others,  which,  to  fe- 
male imaginations  especially,  would  have  presented  a  sufiicien- 
cy  of  attraction,  even  without  the  great  qualities  joined  with 
them.    Hi?  youth,  the  noble  beauty  of  his  countenance,  and 
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its  constant  play  of  light  and  shadow — the  gentleness  of  his 
Yoice  and  manner  to  women,  and  his  oeeasional  haughtiness 
to  men,— the  alleged  singnlai-ities  of  his  mode  of  life,  which 
kept  curiosity  constantly  alive;  all  these  minor  traits  concur- 
red toward  the  quick  spread  of  his  fame ;  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that,  among  many  purer  sources  of  interest  in  his  poem,  the 
allusions  which  he  makes  to  instances  of  '  successful  passion ' 
in  his  career,  were  not  without  their  influence  on  the  fancies 
of  that  sex  whoso  weakness  it  is  to  he  most  easily  won  by 
those  who  come  recommended  by  the  greatest  number  of  ti-i- 
nmphe  over  others Altogether,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  various  points  I  have  here  enumerated,  it  may  be  as- 
serted, that  there  never  be/ore  existed,  and,  it  is  most  proba- 
ble, there  never  vnU  exist  again,a  combination  of  such  vast 
mental  powers  and  such  genius,  with  so  many  other  of  those 
advantages  and  attractions  by  which  the  world  is  in  general 
dazzled  and  captivated." 

This  rare  combination  of  advantages  were  so  many  means 
of  seduction  on  his  side,  involuntarily  exercised,  and  the  solo 
ones  he  jvould  have  condescended  to  employ;  meanwhile  all 
advances  were  spared  him  on  the  other.  There  wero  fine  la- 
dies whom  nothing  daunted,  if  only  they  could  find  favor  in 
his  sight ;  who  forgot  for  him  their  rank,  their  duties,  their 
families,  braving  the  whole  world,  donning  strange  costumes 
to  get  at  him,  carrying  jealousy  to  the  verge  of  madness,  to 
attempted  suicide,  or  to  the  conception,  at  least,  of  crime. 
One  distinguished  herself  by  excessive  daring ;  another,  who 
had  not  been  happy  in  married  life,  b«t  who  had  tried  to 
make  up  for  want  of  affection  by  securing  her  husband's  friend- 
ship and  esteem,  was  now  wilUng  to  sacrifice  all  to  her  wild 
passion  for  the  youthful  peer. 

Whatever  the  sentiment  which  in  his  breast  responded  to 
all  the  feehngs  he  excited,  it  is  certam  that  they  possessed,  at 
least,  the  power  of  disturbing  his  tranquillity.  They  were 
like  BO  many  beautiful  plants,  all  showy  and  perfumed,  yet 
distilling  poison.  The  woman  whose  passion  he  bore  with, 
rather  than  shared,  could  not  fail  to  compromise  him ;  they 
had  exchanged  parts,  so  to  say,  and  he  had  to  suffer  from  that 
jealousy,  which  more  frequently  faUs  to  the  lot  of  woman. 
The  ennni  he  thus  experienced  was  tinctured  with  irritation. 
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while  the  emotiona  to  which  the  other  lady  gave  rise,  were 
softer,  truer,  and  more  ardent.  If  we  examine  well  his  mem- 
oranda- and  confidential  letters  of  this  time,  and  confront  his 
expressions  with  facta,  we  shall  always  find  therein  the  cause 
and  palpable  explanation  of  those  myeteiions  though  short- 
lived sadnesses  then  experienced.  We  shall  find  the  expres- 
sion of  peace  sacrificed,  or  sadness  produced,  somctmica 
couched  in  language  indicative  of  affection  or  regret ;  then, 
again,  in  words  that  betray  fear  or  irritation.  For  instance, 
we  read  in  a  passage  of  his  memoranda : — 

"1  wsb  I  could  settle  to  reading  again, — my  life  is  monot- 
onous, and  yet  desultory.  I  tate  up  books,  and  fling  them 
down  again.  I  began  a  comedy,  and  burnt  it,  because  the 
scene  ran  into  reality ;  a  novel,  for  the  same  reason.  In  rhyme, 
I  can  keep  more  away  from  facts ;  but  the  thought  always  runs 
through,  through Yes,  yes ;  through." 

And  we  have  in  these  two  words  the  precise  explanation 
of  this  feeUng  of  ennui. 

He  was  at  this  time  contemplating  a  voyage : — 

"  Ward  talks  of  going  to  Holland,  and  we  have  partly  dis- 
cussed an  expedition  together And  why  not? 

is  far  away No  one  else,  except  Augusta  (his  sister), 

cares  for  me — no  ties — no  trammels — atuMamo  dtengue — se 
torniamo  bene — se  no  che  importa?"* 

He  was  evidently  sad  that  day ;  but,  is  not  the  nature  of 
his  sadness  revealed  in  those  words :— "  She  is  far  away-—?" 

According  to  his  memoranda,  he  again  fell  into  thi^  vein 
of  sadness  some  months  later,  in  Februaiy,  1814;  but  then, 
also,  its  causes  are  very  evident.  An  accumulation  of  painful 
things,  united  to  overwhelm  him.  He  had  sought  to  satisfy 
the  longings  of  his  heart  by  extraordinary  intellectual  activity, 
writing  the  "  Bride  of  Abydos  "  in  four  nighta,  and  the  "  Cor- 
sair "  in  a  few  days ;  he  had  also  fought  against  them,  by  en- 
deavoring to  make  a  six  months'  journey  into  Holland ;  but 
this  project  failed,  from  obstacles  created  by  a  friend  who 
was  to  accompany  him;  and,  besides,  the  plague  was  then 
prevalent  in  the  East;  he  was,  moreover,  embarrassed  with 
the  difliculty  of  sefiing  Newstead,  and  the  necessity  of  such  a 
painful  measure  ;  all  which  circumstances  united  to  keep  him 
*  "  Jaoopo  Ortis,"  Ugo  Foseolo. 
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in  Euglaud,  And  a  host  of  other  irritating  annoyances,  the 
work  of  irreconcilable  enemies,  who  were  jealous  of  his  success 
and  his  superiovity,  then  fell  upon  him,  as  they  could  not  fail 
to  do ;  for  hie  sun  had  risen  too  brightly  not  to  call  forth  nox- 
ious vapors. 

After  having  passed  a  month  away  from  London,  he  wrote 
in  his  memoranda; — 

"  I  see  all  the  papers  are  in  a  sad  commotion  with  those 
eightlines You  have  no  conception  of  the  ludicrous  so- 
lemnity with  which  these  two  stanzas  have  been  treated, .... 
of  the  uproar  the  lines  on  the  little  '  Royalty's  Wee|)ing,'  in 
1812  (now  republished)  have  occasioned.  The 'Morning  Post' 
gave  notice  of  an  intended  motion  in  the  House  of  my  brethren 

on  theeub]ect,  and  God knowswhat  proceedings  besides 

This  last  piece  of  inteUigence  is,  I  presume,  too  laughable  to 
be  true,  etc.,  etc."* 

The  first  blow  to  his  popularity  was  now  given;  and  soon 
the  whole  nation  rase  up  in  arms  against  him.  All  jealousies, 
and  all  resentments  now  ranged  themselves  under  one  hostile 
banner,  distorting  Lord  Byron's  every  word,  calumniating  his 
motives,  making  his  most  generons  and  noble  actions  serve  as 
pretexts  for  attack;  reproaching  him  with  having  given  up 
enmities  from  base  reasons  (while  he  had  done  so  in  reality 
from  feehnga  of  justice  and  gratitude),  pretendingf  that  he 
had  pocketed  large  sums  for  his  poems,  and  rendering  him 
responsible  for  the  foiliea  women  chose  to  commit  about  him. 
This  war,  breaking  out  against  him  like  an  unexpected  hurri- 
cane amid  radiant  sunshine,  nwst  natarally  have  caused  irrita- 
tion. And  if  we  add  to  it  the  embarrassment  of  his  affairs, 
the  deplorable  events  in  his  opinion  then  going  on  in  the 
world,  the  fall  of  the  great  Napoleon,  whom  he  admired,  the 
invasion  of  France  by  the  Allied  Powers,  which  he  disapproved 
of,  the  policy  pursued  by  his  country,  and  the  evils  endured 
by  humanity — spectacles  that  always  made  his  heart  bleed, — 
we  may  well  understand  how  all  these  causes  may  have  given 
rise  to  some  momenta  of  misanthropy,  such  as  are  betrayed 
by  a  few  expressions  in  his  journal ;  but  it  was  a  misanthropy 
that  existed  only  in  words,  a  plant  without  roots,  of  ephemeral 
growth,  and  most  natural  to  a  fine  nature.     We  feel,  notwith- 

*  Moote,  Letter  1G6.  1 1bid, 
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standing  all  these  real  palpable  causes  of  ennui,  that  his  princi- 
pal suffc rings  still  came  from  the  heart, 

"  Lady  Melbourne,"  writes  Lord  Byron  in  his  memoranda, 
in  1814,  "  tells  me  that  it  is  said  that  I  am '  much  out  of  spirits.' 
I  wonder  if  I  am  really  or  not?  I  have  certainly  enough  of 
'  that  perilous  stuff  which  weighs  upon  the  heart^  and  it  is 
hater  they  should  beliem  it  to  be  the  result  of  these  attacks  than 
that  they  should  ffuess  the  real  cause.'" 

And  this  real  cause  was  a  grief  he  wished  to  keep  secret. 
Separation  from  friends,  their  departnre,  even  when  he  was  to 
meet  them  again,  likewise  caused  him  sadnesB.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  with  regard  to  Moore,  whom  he  loved  so 
much,  and  whose  society  had  an  unspeakable  charm  for  him : — 
"  I  can  only  repeat,"  he  said,  ""that  I  wish  you  would  either  re- 
m^n  a  long  time  with  na,  or  not  come  at  all,  for  these  snatch- 
es of  society  make  the  subsequent  separations  bitterer  than 
ever."* 

And  in  the  next  letter  he  says:- — "I  could  be  very  senti- 
mental now,  but  I  won't.  The  truth  is,  that  I  have  been  all 
my  life  tiying  to  harden  my  heart,  and  have  not  yet  quite  suc- 
ceeded— though  there  are  great  hopes — and  you  do  not  know 
how  it  sunk  with  your  departure." 

This  influence  is  ever  visible.  The  English  chmatc  was  al- 
ways distasteful  to  him,  and  its  fogs  displeased  him  more  since 
he  had  revelled  in  the  splendor  of  Eastern  suns ;  moreover, 
mists  grew  darker  and  colder  when  his  imagination  was  still 
more  influenced  by  his  heart.  At  those  moments  his  first 
thought  ever  was — "Zet  me  depart,  let  me  seek  a  bright  sun, 
a  blue  sky."  When  to  his  great  regret,  the  East  was  closed 
against  him  by  the  plague  of  1813,  in  his  disdain  for  northern 
countries,  he  exclaimed  :— 

"  Give  me  a  sun,  I  care  not  how  hot,  and  sherbet,  I  care  not 
how  cool,  and  my  heaven  is  as  easUymade  as  your  Persian's." 
Making  allusions  to  this  verse — 


But  wo  know  that  he  was  thinking  of  this  voyage,  in  order 
to  divei't  his  mind  from  the  regret  of  having  been  obliged, 

••  Moore,  Letters  183  and  184. 
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from  motives  of  honor  and  prudence,  to  give  up  accompany- 
ing into  Sicily  a  family  he  liked  very  much.  However,  tlie 
sight  of  a  camel  sufficed  to  carry  him  back  to  Asia  and  the 
Euxine  Sea,  and  to  make  him  cry  out :  "  Quando  te  aspiuiam .'" 

It  was  also  at  this  time  that  he  wrote  to  Moore,  "All  con- 
vulsions with  me  end  in  rhyme."  To  overcome  certain  agita- 
tions of  heart,  he  wrote  the  "Bride  of  Ahydos,"  and  directly 
afterward  the  "  Corsair." 

But  ii  the  melancholy,  more  or  less  deep,  that  cast  its 
shadows  over  this  brilliant  period  of  his  triumphs,  wore  spe- 
cially the  above  character,  it  changed  somewhat  after  his  mar- 
riage. Thenceforward  hie  melancholy  sprang  less  from  the 
heart,  than  from  bitter  disenchantment ;  from  the  suffering  of 
a  proud  nature,  cruelly  wounded  in  its  sentiment  of  justice  by 
indignities,  calumnies,  persecutions,  unexampled  under  such 
circumstances.  Having  already  spoken  of  this  marriage,  I 
shall  leave  to  regular  biographers  the  detailed  account  of  this 
painful  period,  so  as  only  to  consider  it  here  under  the  sole  as- 
pect of  the  griefs  it  caused.  I  will  not  even  stop  to  mention 
the  unaccountable  melancholy  occasioned  by  a  presentiment 
before  marri^e,nor  the  mysterious  sort  of  agony  that  seized 
upon  him  just  as  he  was  about  to  kneel  for  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony in  church,  nor  even  the  sadness  brought  about  by  his 
first  experience  of  the  disposition  of  the  person  with  whom  he 
had  so  imprudently  linked  his  fate.  I  will  say,  rather,  that 
the  melancholy  caused  and  produced  by  this  marriage  was  re- 
ally grief;  and  of  the  kind  that  most  harshly  tries,  not  only 
firmness  of  soul,  but  likewise  true  virtue.  For  all  the  base- 
ness, cowardice  and  spirit  of  revenge  that  had  lain  hidden  a 
■  moment  while  his  triumphal  car  passed  on,  united  at  this  mo- 
ment to  overwhelm  and  cast  him  down.  And  the  means  em- 
ployed were  instinct  with  such  perversity,  that  his  great  moral 
courage,  always  so  powerful  in  helping  him  to  bear  contra- 
dictions, disappointments,  and  personal  misfortunes,  were  no 
longer  of  any  assistance,  threatened  as  he  was  with  the  great- 
est calamity  that  can  possibly  befall  a  man  of  honor — namely, 
to  be  misjudged,  calumniated,  accused,  thought  capable  of 
deeds  quite  contrary  to  his  high  nature.  Neither  his  courage, 
firmness,  nor  even  the  testimony  of  cimscienco  could  shield 
him  from  great  unhappincss.     And  he  suffered  all  the  moi-c 
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that  thii  blame  incurred  proceeded  from  worthy  persons  who 
had  heen  mischievously  led  into  eiTor ;  nor  could  he  conceal 
from  himself  that  he  !iad  voluntarily  contributed  to  prodnce 
tliis  unhajipy  sUte  of  things,  by  not  sufficiently  avoiding  cer- 
tain appearances,  by  not  attaching  sufficient  importance  to  the 
opinion  of  his  fellow-mon,  and  having  tent  himself,  too  easily, 
to  misinterpretation. 

"The  thorns  which  I  have  reaped,"  said  he  later  (but  he 
thought  it  much  earlier),  "  are  of  the  tree  I  planted, — they 
have  torn  me,— and  I  bled ;  I  should  have  known  what  fi^uit 
would  spring  from  such  a  seed."* 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Lord  Byron  had  to  experience  the 
effects  of  a  phenomenon  of  a  terrible  character,  a  phenomenon 
almost  peculiar  to  England,  the  tyrannical  power  of  its  public 
opinion.  This  power,  that  gives  form  and  movement  to  what 
is  called  the  great  world  in  England,  weighed  so  heavily  on 
the  weak  minds  of  several  persons  calling  themselves  friends, 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  and  though  all  the  while  persuaded 
of  the  injustice  of  such  opinion,  after  a  few  feeble  efforts  at 
changing  it,  and  showing  the  wrong  done  to  Lord  Byron,  they 
lost  courage  to  declare  their  belief.  Not  only  did  they  no 
longer  protest,  but  they  even  pretended  to  believe  part  of  the 
stupid  calumnies  spread  abroad.  To  a  heart  firm  and  devoted 
as  his,  which,  under  similar  cii-cnmstances,  would  have  fought 
to  the  death  in  defense  of  outraged  justice  and  a  persecuted 
friend,  this  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  trials  imposed  on  him 
by  adverse  destiny.  What  he  must  have  suffered  at  this  pe- 
riod has  heen  already  spoken  of  in  another  chapter.  I  will 
only  say  here,  that,  despite  time,  and  the  philosophy,  which, 
subsequently,  restored  partial  serenity,  this  wound  never  quite 
closed,  since,  even  in  the  fourteenth  canto  of  "Don  Juan," 
written  shortly  before  his  last  journey  into  Greece,  he  still 
made  allusion  to  it,  saying  ironically : — 

"Withont  a  fripnd,  what  were  humanity, 

To  hunt  our  errors  up  with  a  good  praoe? 
Consoling  ns  with — 'Wonlil  jou  had  thooght  twice! 
Ah !  if  you  had  but  fallowed  mv  advice  I' 
O  Johl  you  had  but  two  friends:  one's  quite  enough, 
Especially  when  we  are  ill  at  ease." 

♦  "ChildeT[aroM,"oan(oiv. 
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Moore  adds  :— "  Loi-d  Byron  could  not  have  eaid,  at  this 
time,  whether  it  was  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  or  the  con- 
dolences of  hie  friends  that  most  lacerated  his  heart." 

It  waa  in  this  state  of  mind  that  he  quitted  England,  He 
visited  Belgium,  juid  its  battle-plains,  still  coming  across  fields 
of  blood;  went  up  the  Rhine,  and  spent  some  months  in 
Switzerland,  where  the  glaciers,  precipices,  and  the  Alps,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  splendid  framework  for  now  poems.  All 
the  melancholy  to  be  found  in  "  Childe  Harold  "  (third  canto), 
in  "  Manfred,"  and  in  his  memoranda  at  that  time,  is  evident^ 
ly  caused  by  grief,  either  of  fresh  occnrrence  or  renewed  by 
memoiy.  A  smile  still  sometimes  wreathed  his  lip ;  but,  when 
the  gayety  natural  to  his  age  and  disposition  would  fain  have 
taken  possession  of  his  heart,  the  remembrance  of  all  the  in- 
dignities he  had  undergone,  i-ose  up  before  him  as  the  words 
Men^  Meni,  Tekd,  Upharain,  did  to  Behhazzar.  And  often 
his  fit  of  gayety  ended  in  a  sigh,  which  even  became  habitual 
after  it  had  ceased  to  express  sorrow.  All  those  who  knew 
Lord  Byron  have  remarked  this  singular  and  touching  sigh, 
ottribnting  it  to  a  melancholy  temperament  But  it  was  es- 
pecially produced  by  a  crowd  of  painful  indistinct  remem- 
branees,  intruding  upon  him  at  some  moment  when  he  would 
and  could  have  been  happy.  So  ho  has  told  us  in  those  ex- 
quisite lines  of  his  fourth  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold ;"  and  he 
often  repeated  the  same  in  prose.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  the 
time  of  his  excursions  to  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Glaeiers,  which, 
had  his  heart  been  lighter,  would  have  made  him  so  happy,  he 
finished  his  memoranda  with  these  melancholy  words : — 

"In  the  weather  for  this  tour  (of  thirteen  days)  I  have 
been  very  fortunate— fortunate  in  a  companion  (Hobhouse), 
fortunate  in  our  prospects,  and  exempt  from  even  tho  little 
petty  accidents  and  delays  which  often  render  journeys  in  a 
less  wild  countiy  disappointing.  I  was  disposed  to  be  pleased. 
I  am  a  lover  of  nature,  and  an  admirer  of  beauty.  I  can  bear 
fatigue,  and  welcome  privation,  and  have  seen  some  of  the  no- 
blest views  m  the  world.  But,  in  all  this,  the  recollection  of 
bitterness,  and  more  especially  of  recent  and,  more,  home  des- 
olation— which  must  accompany  me  through  life— have  prey- 
ed upon  mo  here ;  and  neither  the  music  of  the  shepherd,  the 
crashing  of  the  avalanche,  nor  the  ton-ent,  the  mountain,  the 
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glacier,  the  forest,  nor  the  clond,  have  for  one  moment  lighten- 
ed the  weight  upon  my  heart,  nor  enabled  me  to  lose  my  own 
wretched  identity  in  the  majesty  and  the  power  and  the  glory 
around,  above,  and  beneath  me." 

After  having  passed  eleven  months  in  Switzerland,  in  about 
the  same  frame  of  mind,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  entered 
Italy.  Who  can  breathe  the  soft  air  of  that  beautiful  land, 
without  feeling  a  healing  balm  descend  on  wounds  within  ? 
The  clear  atmosphere,  and  the  sei-ene  sky,  were  to  him  like  the 
indulgent  caresses  of  a  sister,  bringing  a  hope — a  promise — 
that  peace,  and  even  happiness  were  about  to  visit  his  stricken 
soul.  His  first  halt  was  at  Milan.  There  he  met  with  sym- 
pathetic, noble  minds,  instead  of  the  envious,  hypocritical,  in- 
tolerant spirits  that  had  caused  him  so  much  suffering ;  sweet 
and  pleasant  was  it  for  him  to  live  with  such.  Every  even- 
ing he  took  his  place  in  a  box  at  the  Scala,  where  the  flower 
of  the  young  intellects  of  Milan  assembled,  and  where  he  met 
with  other  persons  of  note,  such  aa  Abbe  de  BrSme  and  Silvio 
Pellico:  gentle,  beautiful  souls,  burning  with  love  of  country, 
and  sighing  after  its  independence.  From  them  he  leanit  more 
than  ever  to  detest  the  humiliating  yoke  of  foreign  despotism 
that  weighed  on  Italy  ;  with  the  independence  and  frankness 
of  character  that  belonged  to  him,  he  did  not  scruple  to  deplore 
it  openly  ;  and  his  imprudent  generosity  became  a  source  of 
annoyance,  persecution  and  calumny  for  himself.  There  he 
heard  that  passionate  music  which  appeals  so  strongly  to  im- 
agination and  heart,  because  it  harmonizes  so  naturally  with  all 
its  surroundings  jn  Italy.  It  was  listening  to  this  music,  at 
times  so  pathetic  and  sweet,  that  emotion  would  often  lend 
almost  supernatural  beauty  to  his  countenance,  so  that"  even 
Mr.  Stendhall,  the  least  enthusiastic  of  men,  was  wont  to  say 
with  enthusiasm,  that  never,  in  his  whole  life,  had  he  seen  any 
thing  so  beautiful  and  &jqyres8ive  as  Lord  Byron^s  look,  or 
so  mblime  as  his  style  of  beauty.  There  he  gave  himself 
freely  up  to  all  tlie  fine  emotions  that  art  can  raise.  Stend- 
hall accompanied  him  to  the  Brgra  Museum, "  and  I  admired," 
says  h.e,"  the  depth  of  sentiment  with  which  JJord  Syron  un- 
derstood painters  of  most  opposite  schools,  Raphael,  Quercino, 
JLuini,  Titian.  Quercintfs  picture  of  Hagasr  dismissed  by 
Abraham  quite  electrified  him,  and,  from  that  moment  the 
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admiration  he  inspired  rendered  eve^y  body  mute  around 
himJ" 

"  He  improvised  for  at  least  an  hour,  and  even  better  than 
Madame  de  Stael,"  says  Stendhall  again.  "  One  day  Monti 
was  invited  to  recite  before  Lord  Byroa  one  of  his  (Monti's) 
poems  which  had  met  in  Italy  with  most  favor, — the  first 
canto  of  the  '  Mascheroniana.' "  The  reading  of  these  lines 
gave  such  intense  pleasure  to  the  author  of  "  Childe  Harold" 
that  Stendhall  adds,  he  shall  never  forget  the  divine  expression 
of  his  countenance  on  that  occasion,  "  It  was,"  says  he,  "  the 
placid  air  of  genius  and  power." 

Thus  taking  interest  and  pleasure  in  all  around  him,  if  he 
did  experience  hours  of  melancholy  (which  is  very  probable, 
his  wounds  being  so  recent  and  so  deep),  ho  had,  at  the  same 
time,  strength  to  hide  it  from  the  public  eye,  and  to  express  it 
only  with  his  pen. 

Tlie  single  symptom  that  might  be  considered  to  betray,  at 
this  time,  a  contiimal  malady  of  soul,  was  the  indifference  he 
showed  toward  the  fair  ladies  of  Milan,  who,  on  their  side, 
were  full  of  enthusiasm  about  him,  and  with  whom  he  refused 
to  become  acquainted,  despite  all  their  advances.  But  this 
reserve  (though  probably  more  marked  and  commented  on 
at  this  particular  moment  of  which  we  speak)  belonged,  never- 
theless to  his  nature.  After  having  visited  Lake  Garda  with 
that  pleasure  he  always  experienced  from  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, and  then  the  tomb  of  Juliet  at  Verona,  with  the  interest 
excited  by  a  true  story  even  more  than  by  Shakspeare's  po- 
etry (since  he  could  only  take  real  interest  in  what  was  true), 
ho  went  from  Milan  to  Venice.  I  have  mentioned  in  another 
chapter  the  impression  made  on  him  by  Venice  in  particular, 
and  Italy  in  general ;  how,  aided  by  exterior  circumstances,  by 
the  sympathies  gi-owing  up  around  him,  the  severe  studies  he 
underwent,  so  as  to  keep  his  heart  calm,  and  bridle  an  imagina- 
tion too  hablo  to  be  influenced  by  bitter  memories ;  in  a  few 
months  he  began  a  new  existence  there,  with  a  more  vigorous 
and  healthy  impulse  for  his  genius. 

When  first  victimized  by  the  most  senseless  persecution, 
he  was  so  surprised  and  confounded  by  the  noise  and  violence 
of  calumny,  that  his  keen  sentiment  of  injustice  underwent  a 
sort  of  numbness.     On  seeing  himself  thus  brutally  attacked 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  so  feehly  defended  on  the  other,  by  luke- 
warm, pusillanimous  friends,  he  may  have  questioned  if  he 
were  not  really  in  fault,  and  hesitated,  perhaps,  how  to  reply  ; 
for  he  almost  spoke  of  himself  as  guilty  in  the  farewell  ad- 
dressed to  his  <30ld-hearted  wife,  and  also  in  the  lines  composed 
for  hia  more  deserving  sister.  This  situation  of  mind  shows 
itself  without  disguise,  sadly  depicted  in  the  tbh-d  canto  of 
"  GhUde  Harold."  Manfred  himself,  that  wondrous  concep- 
tion of  genius,  whoso  lot  was  cast  amid  all  the  sublimities  of 
natui-e,  despite  his  piide  and  his  strength  of  will,  yet  was  made 
to  wear  the  sackcloth  of  penance.  But,  on  arriving  at  Venice 
when  months  had  rolled  on,  and  the  Alps  were  between  him 
and  the  injustice  andergone, — after  Lady  Byron's  new,  incred- 
ible, and  strange  refusal  to  returh, — he  felt  his  conscience  dis- 
encumbered of  all  morbid  influences.  The  testimony  given, 
the  absolution  awarded  by  this  impartial,  incorruptible  judge, 
whom  he  had  never  ceased  to  consult,  became  sufficient  for 
him.  And  by  degrees,  as  he  succeeded  in  forgetting,  so  as  to 
have  power  to  forgive,  peace  and  tranquiUity  revisited  his 
mind.  Venice  was  the  city  of  his  dream ;  he  had  known  her, 
he  said,  ere  he  visited  her,  and  aiter  the  East  she  it  was  that 
haunted  his  imagination.  Reality  spoiled  nothing  of  his 
dream ;  he  loved  every  thing  about  her, — the  solemn  gayety 
of  her  gondolas,  the  silence  of  her  canals,  the  late  hours  of  her 
theatres  and  soirees,  the  movement  and  animation  reigning  on 
St.  Mark's,  where  the  gay  world  nightly  assembled.  Even 
the  decay  of  the  town  (which  saddened  him  later),  harmonis- 
ing then  with  the  whole  scene,  was  not  displeasing.  He  re- 
gretted the  old  costumes  given  up  ;  but  the  Carnival,  though 
waning,  still  recalled  ancient  Venice,  and  rejoiced  his  heart. 
Famihar  with  the  Italian  language,  he  took  pleasure  in  study- 
ing, also,  the  Venetian  dialect,  the  naivete  and'softness  of 
which  charmed  him,  especially  on  woman's  lips.  Stretched 
in  his  gondola,  he  loved  to  court  the  breezes  of  the  Adriatic, 
especiEdly  at  twilight  and  moonlit  hours,  unrivalled  for  their 
splendor  in  Venice.  In  eunimer  and  autumn  he  delighted  to 
give  the  rein  to  his  horse  along  the  solitary  banks  of  the 
Lido,  or  beside  the  flower-cnameUed  borders  of  the  Brenta. 
He  loved  the  simplicity  of  the  women,  the  freedom  from  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  men.  Feeling  himself  liked  by  tliosi'  among 
C  <■  2 
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whom  chance  or  choice  had  thrown  him,  frequenting  theatres 
and  society  that  could  botii  amuae  and  instruct,  though  pow- 
erless to  fill  his  thoughts,  for  these  latter  required  more  sub- 
stantial food,  and  some  hard  difficult  study  to  occupy  them, 
being  free  from  all  disquieting  passions,  and  wishing  to  remain 
thus,  sociable  as  be  was  by  temperament,  though  loving  soli- 
tude for  the  sake  of  his  genius ;  under  all  these  cireumstancesj 
he  could  satisfy,  in  due  proportion,  the  doable  exigency  of  his 
nature;  for  he  lived,  as  we  have  seen,  amid  a  small  circle  of 
sympathetic  acquaintances,  and  of  friends  arriving  from  En- 
gland, who  clustered  round  him  without  interfering  with  the 
independence  he  had  regained,  and  which  formed  the  natural 
necessary  element  for  his  mind ;  though  he  had  been  deprived 
of  it  in  England  by  the  cant  and  pusillanimity  of  bis  friends. 
If,  then,  he  was  not  exactly  happy  at  this  time,  at  least  be  was 
on  the  road  leading  to  happiness.  For  he  was  beginning  to  make 
progress  in  the  path  of  philosophy, — a  gentle,  indulgent,  gen- 
ei-ous  philosophy,  as  deep  as  it  was  clever  and  pleasing,  and 
which  afterward  ruled  his  life,  and  inspired  his  genius.  All 
those  who  saw  him  at  this  period  are  unanimous  in  saying 
that  melancholy  then  held  aloof  from  him.  In  all  his  letters 
we  find  proof  of  the  same.  "  Venice  and  I  go  on  well  togeth- 
er," wrote  he  to  Murray. 

And  elsewhere, — "  1  go  out  a  great  deal,  and  am  very  well 


Mr.  Rose,  who  visited  him  at  Venice,  in  the  spring  of  1818, 
began  a  poem  which  he  addressed  to  him  from  Albano,  where 
he  was  taking  baths  for  bis  health,  by  alluding  to  the  gayety 
which  Byron  spread  around  him  at  the  reunions  which  he  liked. 

But  while  those  living  near  him,  and  at  Venice,  where  his 
poetry  was  not  known,  would  never  have  imagined  him  to  be 
melancholy,  in  England  and  other  places  where  people  read 
the  sorrow-breathing  creations  of  his  genius,  he  continued  to 
be  considered  the  very  personification  of  melancholy  or  mis- 
anthropy.    He  knew,  and  laughed  about  it  sometimes. 

"  I  suppose  now  I  shall  never  be  able  to  shake  o£E  my 
sable,  in  pubUc  imagination,  more  particularly  smce  my  mor- 
al wife  demolished  my  reputation.  However,  not  that,  nor 
more  than  that,  has  yet  extinguished  my  spii-it,  which  always 
rises  with  the  rebound." 
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And  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  considered  a  misanthrope, 
he  added  to  Moore,  in  the  same  letter  ;— 

"  I  ■wish  yon  wonid  also  tell  Jefiroy  what  you  know, — that 
I  was  not,  and  indeed,  am  not,  even  now,  the  misanthropical 
aod  gloomy  gentleman  for  which  he  takes  me,  bnt  a  facetious 
companion,  getting  on  well  ivith  those  with  whom  I  am  inti- 
mate, and  as  loquacious  and  laughing  as  if  I  were  a  mueli 
cleverer  fellow." 

And  at  the  same  time,  to  disabuse  the  public  also,  and 
show  that  he  could  writ«  gayly,  he  set  himselE  to  study  a  kind 
of  poetry  thoroughly  Italian  in  its  spirit,  and  of  which  Berni 
is  the  father ;  poetry  replete  with  wit,  and  somewhat  free,  but 
devoid  of  malice,  even  when  it  merges  from,  gayety  into  sat- 
ire ;  a  style  unknown  to  England  in  its  varied  shades,  and 
which  it  was  easier  for  him.  to  introduce  than  to  make  popu- 
lar. "  Beppo  "  was  his  first  essay  in  this  line,  and  it  contains 
too  mTich  genuine  fun  not  to  have  been  a  natural  product  of 
his  humor  ere  flowing  from  his  pen. 

On  sending  it  to  Murray  as  a  mere  sample  of  the  style  he 
thought  it  possible  to  introduce  into  the  literature  of  his 
country,  he  said  : — 

"At  least,  this  poem  will  show  that  I  can  write  gayly,  and 
will  repel  the  accusation  of  monotony  and  affectation."* 

But  the  gayety  visible  at  this  period  in  his  writings  and 
his  conduct  was  not,  however,  uninterrupted.  For  such  cheer- 
fulness to  be  constant,  neither  a  continuation  of  the  causes 
producing  it,  nor  yet  the  absence  of  EngHsh  papers  and  re- 
views could  quite  suffice.  It  was  necessary  that  no  letters 
should  come,  awakening  painful  remembrances  that  had  slum- 
bered awhile,  that  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  selling  his 
property  in  England,— a  matter  always  complicated,  and  diffi- 
cult of  execution  at  a  distance,  and  which  forced  upon  him 
cares  and  occupations  most  opposed  to  his  character,  while 
affording  sad  proof  of  the  negligence,  ingratitude,  and  other 
faults  of  those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  his  affairs. 
It  would  have  required  that  friends  who  had  neglected  to 
prevent  his  departure,  should  not,  when  weary  of  seeing  him 
no  more,  have  conspired  to  bring  about  his  return,  devising  a 
good  means  of  so  doing  by  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  a 
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successful  iKSue  to  his  affairs,  which  happy  conclusion  was  ab- 
solutely liecessary  for  his  peace  and  independence.  Wo  see 
by  his  letters,  written  during  the  summer  of  1818,  that  he  was 
tormented  in  a  thousand  ways ;  sometimoB  not  receiving  any 
accounts,  sometimes  being  advised  to  come  nearer  London, 
then,  again,  having  no  tidings  of  how  several  thousands  had 
been  disposed  of.  Besides  that,  he  had  constantly  before  his 
eyes  a  spectacle  most  painful  for  a  generous  heart  to  witness. 
Thai  was  Venice  choked  and  expiring  in  the  grip  of  her  for- 
eign rulers.  The  humiliation  thus  inflicted  on  the  city  of  his 
dreams,  and  its  noble  race  of  inhabitants,  and  which  was 
every  instant  repeated  and  proclaimed  by  the  brnttd  voice  of 
drums  and  cannons,  with  a  thousand  added  vexations  (neces- 
sary, perhaps,  for  keeping  up  an  abhorred  sway),  caused  infi- 
nite soffering  to  bis  just  and  liberal  nature,  raising  emotions 
of  anger  and  pitying  regret,  that  flowed  from  his  pen  in  sub- 
limely indignant  language.  Thereupon,  the  despots,  unable 
to  impose  silence  upon  him,  revenged  themselves  in  various 
ways,  echoing  reports  spread  in  London,  and  inventing  new 
fables,  which  the  idle  people  of  Venice,  more  idle  than  else- 
where, and  even  the  gondoliers  repeated  in  their  turn  to  stran- 
gers, to  amuse  and  gain  a  few  pence.  We  pass  over  any  de- 
tails of  the  persecution  inflicted  on  him  by  English  tourists, 
who,  not  actuated  by  sympathy,  but  out  of  sheer  curiosity  and 
eagerness  to  pick  up  all  the  gossip  and  idle  tales  in  circula- 
tion, were  wont  to  run  after  Lord  Byron,  intruding  on  bis 
private  walks,  and  even  pressing  into  his  very  palace.  Such 
conduct,  of  course,  displeased  him,  and  accordingly  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1818  we  find  traces  of  ill-humor  visible  in  his  corre- 
spondence, and  even  in  the  first  two  cantos  of  "  Don  Juan." 
Afterward,  when  he  had  been  laid  hold  of  and  absorbed  by  a 
great  passion,  his  irritation  merged  into  sadness,  mglancholy, 
disquietude,  and  irresolution.* 

But  if  all  this  proves  that  sadness  wearing  the  garb  of  mel- 
ancholy sometimes  approached  him,  even  at  Venice ;  we  see 
too  clearly  its  real  and  accidental  causes  to  be  able  to  ascribe 
it  to  a  permanent  and  fatal  disposition  of  temperament. 

Many  signs  of  suffering  escaped  his  pen  at  this  time.  For 
instance,  writing  to  Moore  from  Venice  in  1818,  and  wishing 
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to  give  !iim  a  picturesque  description  of  a  creature  full  of 
savage  energy,  who  forced  herself  upon  him  in  a  thousand  ex- 
travagant ways,  refusing  to  leave  his  house,  he  said : — 

"  I  lite  this  kind  of  animal,  and  am  sure  that  I  should  have 
pi-eferred  Medea  to  any  woman  that  ever  breathed.  You  may, 
perhaps,  wonder  at  ray  speaking  thus  (maldng  allusion   to 

Lady  Byron) I  conld  have  forgiven  the  dagger  or  the 

bow),  any  thing  but  the  deliberate  desolation  piled  upon  me 
when  I  stood  alone  upon  my  hearth  with  ray  household  gods 

shivered  around  me Do  you  suppose  I  have  forgotten 

or  forgiven  it  ?  It  has  comparatively  swallowed  up  in  me 
every  other  feeling,  and  I  shall  remain  only  a  spectator  upon 
this  eai-th  until  some  great  occasion  presents  itself,  which  may 
come  yet.  There  are  others  more  to  be  blamed  than  ~-,  and 
it  is  on  these  that  my  eyes  are  fixed  unceasingly," 

MeanwbUe,  until  Providence  should  present  him  with  this 
opportunity,  another  feeling  took  involuntary  possession  of 
his  whole  soul.  But  would  not  the  sentiment  which  was 
about  to  swallow  up  or  transfoi-m  all  others,  and  which  was  at 
last  to  bring  him  some  happiness,  also  destroy  the  peace  so 
carefully  preserved  in  his  heart  by  indifference  since  he  left 
London  ?  He  seemed  at  first  to  have  dreaded  such  a  result 
himself;  for,  in  one  of  the  earliest  letters  addressed  to  the 
person  beloved  (letters  which  fuUy  unveil  his  beautiful  soul, 
and  where  one  would  v^nly  seek  an  indelicate  or  sensual  ex- 
.pression),  he  tells  her  "  that  he  had  resolved,  on  system,  to  avoid 
a  great  passion,"  but  that  she  had  put  to  flight  all  his  resolu- 
tions, that  he  is  wholly  hers,  and  wiE  become  all  she  wishes, 
happy  perhaps  in  her  love,  but  never  more  at  peace, — "  wta 
tranquUlo  maipiit." 

And  he  ends  the  letter  with  a  verso  quoted  irom  Guarini's 
«  Pastor  Fido."* 

His  heart  assuredly  was  satisfied,  but  precisely  because  he 
ti-uly  loved,  and  felt  himself  beloved;  therefore  did  he  also 
suffer  from  the  impossibility  of  reconcihng  the  exigencies  of 
his  heart  with  circumstances.  In  one  of  these  beautiful  let- 
ters, so  full  of  simplicity  and  refinement,  he  tells  her : — 
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"What  we  shaU  have  to  suffer  is  of  common  occurrence, 
and  we  must  bear  it  like  many  others,  for  true  love  is  never 
happy ;  but  we  two  shall  suffer  still  more  because  we  are 
placed  in  no  ordinary  circumstances." 

His  real  sentiments  of  soul  aio  likewise  displayed  in  that 
beautiful  satirical  poem,  "  Don  Juan,"  in  the  third  canto  of 
which  he  exclaims ; — 

"Oh,  Love!  what  is  it  In  Ihis  world  of  ours 

Wbicli  malies  it  &ta1  to  b«  loved?     All,  why 
With  cypresB  brsDchea  hast  thoa  wrealhod  thj'  bowers, 
And  made  fhj-  best  interpreter  a  sigh  ?" 

Nevertheless,  when  he  had  left  Teni(,e,  which  became  alto- 
gether distasteful  to  him,  and  gone  to  live  at  Ravenna,  his 
heart  grew  calmer.     To  Murray  he  writes : — 

"  You  inquire  after  my  health  and  spirits  in  large  letters ; 
my  health  can't  be  very  bad,  for  I  cured  myself  of  a  sharp 
tei-tian  ague  in  three  weeks,  with  cold  water,  which  had  held 
my  stoutest  gondolier  for  months,  notwithstandmg  aU  the 
bark  of  the  apothecary,  —  a  circumstance  which  surprised 
D'AgHetti,  who  said  it  was  a  proof  of  great  stamina,  particu- 
larly in  so  epidemic  a  season.  I  did  it  out  of  dishke  to  the 
taste  of  bark  (which  I  can't  bear),  and  succeeded,  contrary  to 
the  prophecies  of  every  body,  by  simply  taking  nothing  at 
all.  As  to  spirits,  they  are  unequal,  now  high,  now  low, — 
like  other  people's,  I  suppose,  and  depending  upon  circum- 
stances," 

Having  grown  intimate  with   the   Count   and  Countess 

G ,  he  was  requested  by  the  former   to   accompany  his 

young  wife  into  society,  to  the  play,  everywhere,  in  short ; 
soon  Lord  Byron  took  up  his  abode  in  their  palace,  and  the 
repose  of  heart  and  mind  he  thus  attained  was  so  great,  that 
no  sadness  seemed  able  to  come  near  him,  as  long  as  this 
tranquil,  regular,  pleasing  sort  of  existence  lasted,  and  it 
seemed  destined  to  endure  forever. 

But  nothing  is  permanent  here  below,  and  especially  hap- 
piness, be  its  source  regular  or  irregular ;  such  is  the  myste- 
rious eternal  law  of  this  earthly  life,  doubtless  one  of  proba- 
tion. To  this  period  of  tranquillity  succeeded  one  of  uneasi-' 
ness  and  giief,  which  ended  by  awakening  a  little  melancholy. 
Let  us  examine  the  causes  of  it  in  his  position  at  that  time. 
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The  object  of  Lord  Byron's  love  had  obtained  from  His 
Holiness  Popo  Pius  VII.,  at  the  solioilation  of  her  paronte, 
permission  to  leave  her  husband's  house,  and  return  home  to 
her  family.  Consequently  she  had  left  in  the  month  of  July, 
and  was  leading  a  retired  life  in  a  coantry-honse  belonging  to 
her  parents.  Thus  Lord  Byron,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
feel  happy  in  her  society,  was  now  reduced  to  solitude  in  the 
same  place  her  presence  had  gladdened.  In  order  not  to  com- 
promise her  in  her  delicate  position,  ho  was  obliged  even  to 
deny  himself  the  gratification  of  calling  upon  her  in  the  coun- 
try. Ravenna,  which  is  always  a  sad  kind  of  abode,  becomes 
in  autumn  quite  a  desert,  hable  to  fever.  Everybody  had  gone 
into  the  country.  Even  if  taste  had  not  inclined  Lord  Byron 
to  be  alone,  necessity  would  have  compelled  it ;  for  there  was 
no  longer  a  single  being  with  whom  he  could  exchange  a  word 
or  a  thought.  Equinoctial  gales  again  swept  the  sea;  and 
thus  the  wholesome  exercise  of  swimming,  so  useful  in  restor- 
ing equilibrium  to  the  faculties  and  calming  the  mind,  was 
forbidden.  If  at  least  he  could  have  roamed  on  horseback 
through  the  forest  of  pines  1  But  no ;  the  autumn  rains,  even 
in  this  lovely  climate,  last  for  weeks.  In  the  absolute  sohtude 
of  a  town  like  Ravenna,  imprisoned,  so  to  say,  within  his  own 
apartment,  how  could  he  avoid  some  emotions  of  sadness? 
He  was  thus  assailed ;  and,  as  it  always  happened  where  he 
himself  was  concerned,  he  mistook  its  causes.  Engrossed  by 
an  affection  that  was  amply  returned,  feeling  strong  against 
the  injustice  of  man  and  the  hardships  of  fate,  having  become 
well-nigh  inaccessible  to  ennui,  he  was  astonished  at  the  sad- 
ness that  always  seemed  to  return  in  autumn,  and  imagined 
that  it  might  be  from  some  hereditary  malady  inherent  to  his 
temperament. 

"  This  season  kills  me  with  sadness,"  he  wrote  to  Madame 

G ,  on  the  28th  of  September;  "when  I  have  my  mental 

malady,  it  is  well  for  others  that  I  keep  away.  I  thank  thee, 
from  my  heart,  for  the  roses.  Love  me  1  My  soul  is  like  the 
leaves  that  fall  in  autumn,  all  yellow." 

And  then,  as  if  he  almost  reproached  himself  with  being 
sad  without  some  cause  existing  in  the  heart,  and,  above  all, 

not  wishing  to  pain  Madame  G ,  he  wound  up  with  a  joke, 

saying: — "  Here  is  a  canlator ;"  a  conventional  word  recalling 
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some  buffooneries  in  a  play,  and  which  signified ; — "  Here  is  a 
fine  sentence !" 

Certainly,  the  autumnal  season,  sad  and  rainy  as  it  is,  must 
have  had  great  influence  over  him.  Could  it  be  otherwise 
with  an  organization  like  his?  From  this  point  of  view,  his 
melancholy,  lite  his  temperament,  might  be  considered  as  he- 
reditary. But  would  it  have  been  developed  without  the  aid 
of  other  causes? 

Let  us  observe  the  date  of  the  letter,  wherein  he  blames 
the  season,  and  the  dates  of  those  received  from  London,  or 
those  he  addressed  thither.  The  coincidence  between  them 
will  show  clearly  that  when  he  called  himself  igelancholy,  and 
accused  the  season,  it  occurred  precisely  on  the  day  when  he 
was  moat  wearied  and  overwhelmed  by  a  host  of  other  dis- 
agreeable things.  For  instance,  MuiTay,  whose  answers  on 
several  points  he  had  been  impatiently  expecting,  was  seized 
with  a  new  fit  of  silence.     "  There  you  are  at  your  tricks,"* 

And  then,  when  the  silence  was  broken,  tho  letters  almost 
always  brought  him  disagreeable  accounts.  Wishing  to  dis- 
gust him  with  Italy,  thoy  sent  him  volumes  full  of  unjust, 
stupid  attacks  on  Italy  and  the  Italians  whom  he  liked. 

"These  fools,"  exclaimed  he,  "will  force  me  to  write  a 
book  myself  on  Italy,  to  tell  them  broadly  they  have  lied.'''' 

Nothing  was  more  dis^reeable,  and  even  hurtful  to  him, 
at  this  tinie,  than  the  report  of  his  return  to  England ;  and 
they  wrote  him  word  that  his  presence  in  London  was  assert- 
ed on  all  sides,  that  many  persons  declared  that  they  had  seen 

him,  and  that  Lady  C.  L had  been  to  call  at  his  house 

fuUy  persuaded  that  he  was  there.f 

"  Pray  do  not  let  the  papers  paragraph  me  back  to  England, 
They  may  say  what  they  please,  any  loathsome  abuse  but  that. 
Contradict  it," 

In  consequence  of  this  invention,  even  his  newspapers  were 
no  longer  sent  to  him ;  and  when  he  spoke  of  the  harm  and 
annoyance  thus  occasioned,  annoyance  increased  by  Murray's 
silence,  his  displeasure  certainly  amounted  to  anger.  At  this 
time  also  he  was  informed  by  letter  that  some  English  tourists, 
on-Tetuming  home,  had  boasted  that  they  coiild  have  been  pre- 
sented to  him  at  Venice,  but  wotdd  not. 
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The  trial  of  the  unfortunate  queen  was  just  cominj^  on  at 
this  time,  and  the  whole  proceeding,  accompanied  as  it  was 
with  so  many  cruel,  indecent  circumatancee,  revolted  him  in 
the  highest  degree. 

"  No  one  here,"  said  he,  "believes  a  word  of  all  the  infa- 
mous depositions  made." 

The  article  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  which  was  so 
abomiuably  libellous  aa  to  force  him  out  of  the  silence  he  had 
adopted  for  his  rule,  was  often  present  to  his  thought ;  for  he 
dreaded  lest  his  editor  should  for  the  sake  of  lucre  publish 
"Don  Juan"  with  his  name,  and  lest  the  Noels  and  other 
enemies,  out  of  revenge,  should  profit  thereby  to  contest  his 
right  of  guardianahip  over  his  child,  as  had  been  the  caae  with 
Shelley. 

"Recollect,  that  if  you  put  my  name  to  'Don  Juan'  in 
theae  canting  days,  any  lawyer  might  oppose  my  guardian- 
right  of  my  daughter  in  chancery,  on  the  plea  of  its  contain- 
ing the  parody.  Such  arc  the  perils  of  a  foolish  jest.  I  was 
not  aware  of  this  at  the  time,  but  you  will  find  it  correct,  I 
believe ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  Noels  would  not  let  it 
slip.     Now,  I  prefer  my  child  to  a  poem  at  any  time," 

Moreover,  amid  all  these  pre-occupatious,  Ilobhouse  wrote 
him  word  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  go  to  England  for  the 
queen's  trial ;  and  we  know  how  repugnant  this  neceasity  was 
to  Lord  Byron.  His  little  Allegra  had  just  fallen  rather  dan- 
gerously ill ;  Countess  G— — ,  notwithstanding  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  His  Holiness,  continued  to  be  tonnented  by 
her  husband,  who  refused  to  accept  the  decision  of  Rome, 
because  ho  did  not  wish  for  a  separation.  The  Papal  Gov- 
ernment, pushed  on  by  the  Austrian  police,  had  recourse  to  a 
thousand  small  vexatious  measures,  to  make  Lord  Byron  quit 
Ravenna,  where  be  had  given  offense  by  becoming  too  popu- 
lar with  the  liberal  party. 

Lastly,  we  may  further  add  that,  even  in  those  days,  he 
was  Buffering  from  some  jealous  susceptibility,  though  know- 
ing well  how  he  was  beloved.  For  in  the  letter,  dated  26th  of 
September,  where  he  says  "  his  soul  is  sick,"  he  also  com- 
plains of  Madame  G 's  having  passed  some  hours  at  Ra- 
venna without  letting  him,  hww,  and  of  her  having  thought  fit 
to  hide  from  him  certain  steps  taken. 
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This  autumn  was  followed  by  a  winter  still  more  disa_ 
bly  exceptional  than  the  jireeeding  one,  ITie  most  inclement 
weather  prevailed  during  the  month  of  January,  and  general- 
ly throughout  the  winter. 

"  Bad  weather,  this  4th  of  January,"  he  writes  in  his  mem- 
oranda, "  as  bad  as  in  London  itself." 

The  sirocco,  a  wind  that  depresses  even  people  without 
nerves,  was  blowing  and  melting  the  ice.  The  streets  and 
roads  were  transformed  into  pools  of  half-congealed  mud.  He 
was  somewhat  "out  of  spirits.'"     But  still  he  hoped; — 

"  If  flie  roada  and  weather  allow,  I  shall  go  out  on  horse- 
back to-morrow.  It  is  high  time ;  already  we  have  had  a 
week  of  this  work  :  snow  and  sirocco  one  day,  ice  and  snow 
the  other.  A  sad  climate  for  Italy ;  but  these  two  winters 
have  been  extraordinary." 

The  next  day,  he  got  up  "  dull  and  drooping."  The  weath- 
er had  not  changed.  Lord  Byron  absolutely  required  to 
breathe  a  little  fresh  air  every  day,  to  take  exercise  on  horse- 
back. Ills  health  was  excellent,  but  on  these  two  conditions  ; 
otherwise,  it  failed.  His  temper  clouded  over,  without  air 
and  exercise.  During  the  wretched  days  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  at  home,  he  had  not  even  the  diversion  letters  and 
newspapers  might  have  afforded,  since  no  post  came  in.  His 
sole  aranseraent  consisted  in  stii-ring  the  fire,  and  playmg  with 
Lion,  his  mastiff,  or  with  his  little  menagerie.  So  much  did 
he  suffer  from  it  all,  that  his  kind  heart  bestowed  pity  even 
on  his  horses  : — 

" Horses  must  have  exercise— get  a  ride  as  soon 

as  weather  serves  ;  deuced  muggy  still.     An  Italian  winter  is 
a  sad  thing,  but  all  the  other  seasons  are  charming," 

On  the  7th  of  January,  he  adds  : — 

"  Still  rain,  mist,  snow,  drizzle,  and  all  the  incalculable  com- 
binations of  a  chmat«  where  heat  and  cold  struggle  for  mas- 
tery." 

If  the  weather  cleared  up  one  day,  it  was  only  to  become 
more  inclement  the  next. 

On  the  12th  he  wrote  in  his  journal : — 

"The  weather  still  so  humid  and  impracticable, that  Lon- 
don, in  its  most  oppressive  fogs,  were  a  summer  bower  to 
this  mist  and  sirocco,  which  has  now  lasted  (but  with  one  day's 
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interval),  checkered  wifli  snow  or  heavy  rain  only,  since  the 
30th  of  December,  1330.  It  is  so  far  lucky  that  I  have  a 
hterary  tarn ;  but  it  is  very  tiresome  not  to  be  able  to  stir  out, 
in  comfort,  on  any  horse  but  Pegasus,  for  so  many  days.  The 
roads  are  even  worse  than  the  weatlier,by  the  long  splashing, 
and  the  heavy  soil,  and  the  inundations." 

And  on  the  19th:— 

"Winter's  wind  somewhat  more  unldnd  than  ingratitude 

itself,  though  Shakspeare  says  otherwise Rather  low  in 

spirits— cert^ly  hippish— liver  touched — will  take  a  dose  of 

There  was,  however,  too  much  elasticity  of  spirits  iu  him, 
and  his  melancholy  was  not  sufficiently  deep  for  it  to  last  His 

evening  visit  to  Countess  Gr at  eight  o'clock  (the  day's 

event  consoling  for  all  else),  a  few  simjile  airs  played  by  her 
on  the  piano,  some  slight  diversion,  sach  as  a  ray  of  sunshme 
between  two  showers,  or  a  star  in  the  heavens  raising  hopes 
of  a  brighter  morrow,  sufficed  to  clear  up  his  horizon.  What 
always  raised  his  spirits  was  the  prospect  of  some  good  or 
great  and  generous  action  to  pei-form,  such,  in  those  days,  as 
contributing  to  the  deliverance  of  a  nation.  Then,  not  only 
did  the  sirocco  and  falling  rain  cease  to  act  on  his  nerves,  as  he 
himself  acknowledged,  but  his  genius  would  start  into  fresh 
life,  making  him  snatch  a  pen,  and  write  off  in  a  few  days  ad- 
mirable poems,*  worthy  to  be  the  fruit  of  long  years  of  medi- 
tation. 

We  may,  then,  believe  that  if  his  melancholy  had  been  left 
solely  to  the  physical  and  moral  influences  surrounding  him 
at  this  time,  it  would  never  have  become  much  developed,  or 
at  least  would  have  soon  passed  away,  like  morning  mists  that 
rise  in  the  east  to  be  quickly  dissipated  by  the  rays  of  the 
smi. 

But  just  as  these  alight  vapors  may  form  into  a  cloud,  if 
winds  arise  in  another  part  of  the  sky,  bringing  fresh  moist- 
ure to  them,  BO  a  slight  and  fugitive  sadness  in  him  might 
be  deepened  and  prolonged  through  circumstances.  And 
this  was  exactly  what  happened  in  the  year  of  which  we 
speak,  for  it  was  fuU  of  disappointments  and  grief  for  bim. 
To  arrive  at  this  pei-suasion,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  the  co- 

"  It  was  then  that  "  Sardanapalus  "  eame  to  lif-ht. 
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incidence  of  dates.  For  example,  we"  find  in  his  memoranda, 
under  the  date  of  18th  of  January,  1821 : — 

"  At  eight  proposed  to  go  out.  Lega  came  in  with  a  let- 
ter about  a  bill  unpaid  at  Venice,  which  I  thought  paid 
months  ago.  I  flew  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  which-  almost 
made  me  faint.  I  have  not  been  woU  ever  since.  I  deserve 
it  for  being  such  a  fool — but  it  was  provoking  —  a  set  of 
scoundrels !     It  is,  however,  but  flve-and-twenty  pounds." 

Then,  again,  on  the  19th  wo  find  :— 

"Redo.  Winter's  wind  somewhat  more  unkind  than  in- 
gratitude itself,  though  Shakspeare  says  otherwise.  At  least 
I  am  so  much  more  accustomed  to  meet  with  ingi-atitude  than 
tho  north  wind,  that  I  thought  the  latter  the  sharper  of  the 
two,  I  had  met  with  both  in  the  eom-se  of  twenty-four  hours, 
so  could  judge." 

And  on  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Mun-ay  a  letter,  in  which, 
after  mentioning  a  host  of  vexations  and  worries,  he  ends  by 
saying : — 

"  I  am  in  bad  humor — some  obstructions  in  business  with 
those  plaguing  trustees,  who  object  to  an  advantageous  loan, 

which  I  was  to  furnish  to  a  nobleman  (Lord  B )  on  mort- 

g^e,  because  his  property  is  in  Ireland,  have  shown  me  how 
a  man  is  treated  iu  hie  absence." 

Between  the  19th  and  the  22d,  his  physical  and  moral  in- 
disposition seemed  to  last;  for  he  makes  reflections  in  his 
memoranda,  upon  melancholy  bilious  people,  and  says  that  he 
has  not  even  sufScient  energy  to  go  on  with  his  tr^edy  of 
"  Sardanapalus,"  and  that  he  has  ceased  composing  for  the 
last  few  days,  Now,  it  was  precisely  the  20th  that  he  was 
more  than  ever  annoyed  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  London  The- 
atre manners,  for,  despite  his  determination  and  his  clear 
right,  his  protestations  and  entreaties,  they  were  resolved, 
said  the  newspapers  that  came  to  hand,  on  having  "  Marino 
Faliero  "  acted.    He  had  already  written  to  Murray : — 

"  I  must  really  and  seriously  request  that  you  will  beg  of 
Messrs.  Harris  or  Ellistan  to  let  the  Doge  alone :  it  is  not  an 
acting  play ;  it  will  not  serve  their  purpose ;  it  will  destroy 
yours  (the  sale) ;  and  it  will  distress  me.  It  is  not  courteous, 
it  is  hardly  even  gentlemanly,  to  persist  in  this  appropriation 
of  a  man's  writings  to  their  mountebanks," 
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He  -wrote  thus,  on  the  18th ;  but  on  the  20th  his  fears  had 
increased  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  also  addressed  the  lord- 
chamberlain,  requesting  him  to  forbid  this  representation. 
Indeed,  so  great  was  his  annoyance,  that  he  wrote  to  Murray 
twice  in  the  same  day  ;— 

"I  wish  yon  would  speak  to  Lord  Holland,  and  to  all  my 
friends  and  yours,  to  interest  themselves  in  preventing  this 
cursed  attempt  at  representation. 

"  (>od  help  me  1  at  this  distance,  I  am  treated  like  a  corpse 
or  a  fool  by  the  few  people  that  I  thought  I  could  rely  upon ; 
and  I  was  a  fool  to  think  any  better  of  them  than  of  the  rest 
of  mankind." 

On  the  21st  his  melancholy  does  not  appear  to  have  worn 
off.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  additions  to  aU  the  causes 
of  the  previous  day;  and  to  the  news  of  the  illness  of  Moore, 
whom  he  ioved  so  much,  there  came,  in  addition,  the  follow- 
ing event,  which  we  give  in  his  own  words : — 

"  To-morrow  is  my  birthday — that  is  to  say,  at  twelve  o' 
the  clock,  midnighl^-*.  e.,  in  twelve  minutes,  I  shall  have  com- 
pleted thirty-three  years  of  age  I  I  !  and  I  go  to  my  bed  with 
a  heaviness  of  heart  at  having  lived  so  long,  and  to  so  httle 
purpose." 

Let  me  be  allowed  here  to  mate  some  comment  on  the 
beauty  of  the  sentiment  causing  this  sadness ;  for  certainly 
he  was  not  actuated  by  a  common  sensual,  selfish  regret  at 
youth  departing.  Beauty,  youth,  love,  fortune,  and  celebrity, 
all  smiled  on  him  then ;  he  possessed  every  one  of  them  to  a 
degree  capable  of  satisfying  any  vanity,  or  any  pride,  but  they 
were  inadequate,  for  a  modesty  so  rare  and  so  admirable  as 
his !  His  regrets  certainly  did  not  apply  to  youth ;  he  was 
only  thirty-three  years  of  age  I  Nor  yet  to  beauty,  for  he 
possessed  it  in  the  highest  degree ;  nor  to  fame,  that  had  only 
too  much  been  his ;  nor  to  love,  for  ho  was  the  object  of  real 
idolatry;*  nor  to  any  actions  that  called  for  repentance.  To 
what,  then,  did  they  apply  ?  To  his  aspirations  after,  greater 
things,  after  ideal  perfections,  that  neither  he  nor  any  one  else 
can  arrive  at  here  below.  It  was  a  soaring  after  the  infinite ! 
The  cause,  noble  in  itself,  of  this  sadness  consisted  then  in 
a  sort  of  nostalgia  for  the  great,  the  beautiful,  the  good.    The 
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simple  words  in  which  he  expressed  It  enable  us  to  well  un- 
derstand its  nature.  "I  do  not  regret  this  year,"  said  he, 
"for  what  I  have  done,  hut  for  what  I  have  not  doneP^ 

I  will  not  further  multiply  proofs ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
this  J  ear  ha^Tng  been  one  of  incessant  annoyances  to  him,  not 
only  can  not  we  be  surprised  that  he  should  have  experienced 
momenta  of  sadness,  but  we  might  rather  be  astonished  at 
tlitir  being  so  few,  if  we  did  not  know  that  living  above  all 
for  heirt,  -md  his  heart  being  then  satisfied,  he  found  therein 
Lomponsation  for  all  the  rest.  "Thanks  for  your  compli- 
ments of  the  yeir  I  hope  that  it  will  be  pleasanter  than  the 
last  I  spoik  with  reference  to  England  only,  as  far  as  re- 
girdemjself,  wherelhad  eveiybind  of  disappointment — lost 
an  important  lawsuit — and  the  trustees  of  Lady  Byron,  refus- 
ing to  allow  of  an  advantageous  loan  to  be  made  from  my 
property  to  Lord  Blessington,  etc.,  by  way  of  closing  the  four 
seasons.  These,  and  a  hundred  other  such  things,  made  a 
year  of  bitter  business  for  me  in  England.  Luckily  things 
were  a  little  pleasanter  for  me  here,  else  I  should  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  Hannibal's  ring." 

The  political  and  revolutionary  events  then  taking  place  in 
Rom^na  and  throughout  Italy,  caused  emotions  and  senti- 
ments of  too  strong  a  nature  in  Lord  Byron  to  be  confounded 
with  sadness;  but  they  may  well  have  contributed  to  develop 
largely  certain  melancholy  inclinations  discoverable  toward 
autumn.  By  degrees,  as  the  first  strength  of  grief  passes 
away,  it  leaves  behind  a  sort  of  melancholy  current  in  the 
soul,  which,  without  being  the  sentiment  itself,  serves  as  a 
conductor  for  it,  making  it  gush  forth  on  occurrence  of  the 
smallest  cause.  Causes  with  him  were  not  so  slight  at  this 
period,  although  he  considered  them  such*  out  of  the  super- 
abundance of  his  philosophical  spirit ;  and  the  year  that  began 
with  so  many  contradictions,  ended  in  the  same  manner.  The 
hope  of  seeing  the  Counts  Gamba  back  again  at  Ravenna  was 

daily  lessening.     All  the  letters  Madame  G wrote  to  him 

from  Florence  and  Pisa,  penned  as  they  were  amid  the  anguish 
of  fear  lest  Lord  Byron  should  be  assassinated  at  Ravenna, 
"y  pregnant  with  alarm  and  affliction. 

nv  small  articl<!B  make  up  a  sum, 
1  hey  ho  for  Caleb  Qnotein,oh !"' 
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Meanwhile  Ms  interests  were  being  neglected  in  London. 
Murray  irritated  him  by  liia  inexplicable  negligence  or  wor- 
ried him  with  sending  foolish  publications  and  provoking  re- 
views. Gifford,  a  critic  ho  loved  and  revered,  from  whom  no 
praise,  he  said,  could  compensate  for  any  blamo, -^  Gifford, 
whose  ideas  on  the  drama  were  quite  opposite  to  his  own, 
had  just  been  censuring  his  beautiful  dramatic  compositions.* 
Moreover,  Italy  having  failed  in  her  attempts  at  independence, 
was  insulted  in  her  misfortune  by  that  world  which  smiles 
only  on  success,  and  thus,  indirectly,  the  persons  loved  and  es- 
teemed by  Lord  Byron  came  in  for  their  share  of  outrage. 
And  all  these  contradictious,  where  and  when  did  he  experi- 
ence them?  At  Ravenna,  in  a  Bolitude  and  isolation  that 
would  have  made  the  bravest  stoic  shudder,  and  that  was 
prejudicial  to  him  without  his  being  aware  of  it.  For  there 
were  two  distinct  temperaments  in  Lord  Byron,  that  of  his 
genius  and  that  of  his  humanity,  and  the  wants  of  one  were 
not  always  those  of  the  other.  The  first,  from  its  nature  and 
manifestations,  required  solitude.  The  second,  eminently  so- 
ciable, while  yielding  to  the  tyranny  of  the  first,  or  bearing  it 
from  force  of  circumstance,  suffered  nevertheless  when  soli- 
tude became  too  complete.  It  was  not  the  society  of  the  great 
world,  nor  what  are  called  its  pleasures,  that  Lord  Byron  re- 
quired; but  a  society  of  friends  and  clever  persons  capable  of 
affording  a  little  diversion  to  his  monotonous  life.  When  this 
twofold  want  did  not  meet  with  reasonable  satisfaction,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  melancholy  necessarily  developed  itseE  "  When 
he  was  not  thrown  inio  some  unbearable  sort  of  solitude,  like 
that  in  which  he  found  himself  at  Mavenna,"  says  Madame 

G , "  his  good-hvmior  and  gayei/y  only  varied  when  letters 

from  England  came  to  move  and  agitate  htm,  or  when  he 
suffered  morally. 

"  J  must,  however,  add  that  all  sensitive  agents,  all  aimios- 
pherical  impressions,  acted  on  him  more  than  on  others,  and 
it  might  almost  be  said  that  his  sky  was  mirrored  in  his  soul, 
the  latter  often  taking  its  color  from  the  former;  and  if  by 
that  is  understood  the  hereditary  maku^  spoken  of  by  others 
and  himself,  then  they  we  right,  for  he  had  truly  inherited  a 
most  impressionable  temperament.''^ 
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Moreover,  the  absolute,  inexorable  solitude  caused  by  the 
absence  of  all  hie  friends  from  Eavenna,  was  still  further  aug- 
mented by  the  occuiTence  of  intermittent  marshyfevers,  which 
every  body  endeavors  to  avoid  by  flying  from  Eavenna  at  the 
close  of  summer,  and  to  which  he  fell  a  prey.  This  fever,  that 
seized  hold  of  him,  and  even  prevented  his  departure,  might 
alone  have  sufficed  to  render  him  melancholy,  for  nothing 
more  inclines  to  sadness.  But  so  intimate  was  his  persuasion 
that  when  sadness  does  not  proceed  fi-om  the  heart  it  baa  no 
cause  for  existence,  and  so  little  was  he  occupied  with  self, 
that  he  would  not  allow  there  could  be  sufficient  cause  for 
melancholy  in  all  the  sufferings  weighing  upon  him. 

"  I  ride,  I  am  not  intemperate  in  eating  or  drinking,  and 
my  general  health  is  as  usual,  except  a  slight  ague,  which 
rather  does  good  than  not.  It  must  be  constitutional ;  for  I 
know  nothing  more  than  usual  to  depress  me  to  that  degree."* 

But  so  little  was  it  the  necessary  product  of  his  tempera- 
ment alone,  so  much,  on  the  contrary,  did  it  result  from  a 
host  of  causes  accidentally  united,  that  he  had  scarcely  arrived 
at  Pisa,  where  most  of  the  causes  either  ceased  or  were  neu- 
tralized, than  his  mind  recovered  its  serenity,  and  he  could 
write  to  Moore  :— 

"At  present,  owing  to  the  climate  (I  can  wait  down  into 
my  garden  and  pluck  my  own  oranges,  indulging  in  this  me- 
ridian luxury  of  proprietorship),  my  spirits  are  much  better," 

Whenever,  then,  his  heart  was  happy  in  the  happiness  of 
those  he  loved,  wherever  he  found  an  intellectual  society  to 
animate  the  mind,  diverting  and  amusing  him  without  impos- 
ing the  chains  of  etiquette,  we  vainly  seek  the  faintest  trace 
of  melancholy.  But  two  great  griefs  soon  befell  him  at  Pisa, 
for  sorrow  never  made  long  traces  with  Byron.  Truly  might 
we  say  that  fate  ceased  not  from  making  him  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  his  great  superiority,  by  ail  the  sufferings  he  en- 
dured. Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Pisa,  his  little  daughter  Al- 
legra,  whom  he  was  having  educated  at  a  convent  in  Romagna, 
died  of  fever,  and  shortly  afterward  Shelley  was  drowned ! 
About  the  same  time  the  publication  of  "  Cain,"  then  going 
on,  raised  a  perfect  storm,  furnishing  his  enemies  with  pre- 
texts for  attacking  and  slandering  him  more  than  ever.     They 

*  Moore,  LetlBr  471. 
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did  it  in  a  manner  so  violent  and  unjust,  bringing  in  likewise 
his  publisher  Murray,  that  Lord  Byron  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  send  a  chsillenge  to  the  poet  laureate,  the  most  per- 
fidious among  them  all.  At  this  same  period,  Hunt,  who  had 
lost  all  means  of  existence  by  the  death  of  Shelley,  forced  him- 
self on  Lord  Byron  in  such  a  disagreeable  way  as  to  become 
the  plague  of  his  life.  Lastly,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
that  arose  between  Sergeant  Masi  and  Lord  Byron's  riding 
companions,  an  arbitrary  measure  was  taken,  which  again 
compelled  his  friends — the  Counts  Gamba — to  leave  Pisa  for 
Gtenoa;  and  he,  though  free  to  remain,  resolved  on  sharing 
their  fate  and  quitting  Pisa  likeirise.  For  the  Government, 
though  subservient  to  Austrian  rule,  did  not  dare  to  apply  the 
same  unjust  decree  to  an  English  subject  of  such  high  rank. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  except  the  death  of  his  little  girl,  which 
'caused  him  profound  sorrow — although  he  bore  it  with  all 
the  fortitude  belonging  to  his  great  soul— ^and  the  death  of 
Shelley,  which  also  afflicted  him  greatly,  none  of  the  other  an- 
noyances had  power  to  grieve  him  or  to  create  melancholy. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  wrote  to  Murray,  "  that  what  with 
my  own  countiy  and  other  lands,  there  has  been  hot  water 
enough  for  some  time."  This  manner  of  announcing  so  many 
disagreeables,  shows  what  self-possession  he  had  arrived  at, 
and  how  he  viewed  all  things  calmly  and  sagely,  as  Disraeli 
portrays  him  with  truth  in  "  Yenetia,"  when  he  makes  him, 
say : — "  ^A.%  long  as  the  world  leaves  us  quiet,  and  does  not 
Swrn  us  aiive,  we  ought  to  be  pleased.  I  have  grown  callous 
to  all  they  say^  observed  Herbert.  'An^  Talso,'  replied  Lord 
Cadurcis."  Caditrcis  and  Herbert  both  represent  Lord  By- 
ron ;  for  Disraeli,  like  Moore,  having  felt  that  Lord  Byron 
had  enough  in  him  to  furnish  several  individualities,  all  equal- 
ly powerful,  thought  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  this 
double  personification,  in  order  to  paint  his  nature  in  all  its 
richness,  with  the  changes  to  be  wrought  by  time  and  events. 

If  the  war  waged  against  Lord  Byron  by  envy,  bigotiy, 
and  wickedness,  had  had  power  to  create  emotion  during 
youth,  and  even  later,  the  gentle,  wise  philosophy  he  after- 
ward acquired  in  the  school  of  adversity,  so  elevated  his 
mind,  that  he  could  no  longer  suffer,  except  from  wounds  of 
heart,  provided  his  conscience  were  at  rest.  When  the  stupid 
Dn 
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peraecutioji  raised  against  him  on  the  appearance  of  "  Cain " 
toolc  place,  he  wrote  to  Murray  from  Pisa,  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 

"All  the  row  about  me  has  no  otherwise  affected  me  thsD 
by  the  attack  upon  yourself,  which  is  ungenerous  in  Church 

and  State I  can  only  say, '  Me,  me ;  en  adeam  qui  feci ;' 

—that  any  proceedings  directed  against  you,  I  beg  may  be 
transferred  to  me,  who  am  willing,  and  ought,  to  endure  them 
all." 

And  then  he  ends  his  letter,  saying,  "  I  write  to  you  about 
all  this  row  of  bad  passions  and  absurdities,  with  the  summer 
moon  (for  here  our  winter  is  clearer  than  your  dog-days), 
lighting  the  winding  Arno,  with  all  her  buildings  and  bridges, 
— so  quiet  and  still  t — What  nothings  are  ice  before  the  least 
of  tJieae  stars  /" 

Soon  after,  and  while  still  suffering  under  the  same  perse- 
cution from  his  enemies  and  weak  fools,  he  wrote  to  Moore 
from  Montenero,  recalling  in  his  usual  vein  of  pleasantry,  their 
mutual  adventures  in  fashionable  London  life,  and  saying,  that 
he  shonld  have  done  better  while  listening  to  Moore  as  he 
tuned  his  harp  and  sang,  to  have  thrown  himself  out  of  the 
windoie,  ere  m,arrying  a  Miss  Milbank. 

"  I  speak  merely  of  my  marriage,  and  its  consequences, 
distresses,  and  calumnies ;  for  I  have  been  much  more  happy, 
on  the  whole,  since,  than  I  ever  could  have  been  with  her." 

And  some  time  after,  conversing  with  Madame  G ,  ex- 
amining and  analyzing  all  he  might  have  done  as  an  orator 
and  a  politician,  if  he  had  remained  in  England,  he  added  i— 

"  That  then  he  would  not  have  known  her,  and  that  no  oth- 
er advantages  could  have  given  him  the  happiness  which  he 
found  in  real  affection." 

This  conversation,  interrupted  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  which,  but  for  the  inexplicable  sadness 
arising  from  presentiments,  would  have  made  earth  a  para- 
dise for  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  took  place  at 
Pisa,  in  Lord  Byron's  garden,  a  few  days  before  his  depart- 
ure for  Genoa,  At  Genoa  he  continued  to  lead  the  same  re- 
tired, studious,  simple  kind  of  life ;  and,  although  the  winter 
was  this  year  again  extremely  rigorous,  and  although  his 
health  had  been  slightly  affected  smce  the  day  of  Shelley's 
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funeral,  and  his  stay  at  Genoa  made  unpleasant  by  the  ennui 
proceeding  from  Mr.  Hunt's  presence  there,*  still  he  had  no  fit 
of  what  can  be  called  melancholy  until  he  decided  on  leaving 
for  Greece.  Then  the  sadness  that  he  would  fain  have  con- 
cealed, bnt  could  not,  which  he  betrayed  in  the  parting  hour, 
acknowledged  while  climbing  the  hill  of  Albano,  and  which 
often  brought  tears  to  his  eyes  on  board  the  vessel — this  sad- 
ness had  its  source  in  the  deepest  sentiments  of  hie  heart.  In 
Greece,  we  know,  by  the  unanimous  and  constant  testimony 
of  all  who  saw  him  there,  that  the  rare  fits  of  melancholy  he 
experienced,  all  arose  from  the  same  cause.  During  his  so- 
jouni  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  aa  soon  as  letters  from  Italy  had 
calmed  his  uneasiness,  finding  himself  surrounded  by  general 
esteem,  affection,  and  admiration,  seeing  justice  dawn  for  him, 
and  confusion  for  bis  enemies,  being  consoled  also  with  the 
prospect  of  a  future,  and  that,  with  heart  at  ease,  he  might  at 
last  shed  happiness  around  him;  then  he  was  ever  to  be  found 
full  of  serenity  and  even  gayety,  o'ldy  dnteM  on  noble  virtuous 
actions.  One  day,  however,  a  great  melancholy  seized  upon 
him,  and  all  the  good  around  suddenly  appeared  to  vanish. 
Whence  did  this  arise  ?     His  letters  tell  ns  : — 

"  Poor  Byron  I"  wrote  Count  Gamba,  to  his  sister,  on  the 
14th  of  October,  "he  has  been  much  concerned  by  the  news 
which  reached  him  some  fortnight  ago  about  the  headache  of 
his  dear  Ada.  You  may  imagine  how  triste  were  the  work- 
ings of  his  fancy,  to  which  he  added  the  fear  of  having  to 
spend  several  months  without  hearing  any  further  tidings  of 
her ;  besides  the  suspicion  that  the  truth  was  either  kept  back 
from  him  or  disguised.  Happily,  another  bulletin  has  reach- 
ed him,  to  say  that  she  is  all  right  again, — and  one  more,  to 
announce  that  the  child  is  in  good  health,  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  pain  in  the  eyes.  His  melancholy  is,  therefore,  a 
httle  mitigated,  though  it  has  not  completely  disappeared." 

The  pre-occupation,  disquietude,  and  anxiety,  which  he  ex- 
perienced more  or  less  continuously  in  Greece,  and  above  all, 
at  Missolonghi,  and  which  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  cer- 
tainly did  agitate,  trouble,  and  even  irritate  him  sometimes ; 
but  then  it  was  in  such  a  passbg  way,  on  account  of  the  great 
empire  he  had  acquired  over  himself,  that  every  one  during 
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his  sojourn  in  the  islands,  and  often  even 
unanimously  pronounced  gayety  to  be  liis  predominant  dis- 
position. And,  truly,  it  was  only  to  griefs  proceeding  from 
the  heart  that  he  granted  power  to  cloud  his  brow  with  any 
kind  of  melancholy. 

After  this  long  analysis,  and  before  summing  up,  it  still  re- 
mains for  us  to  examine  a  species  of  melancholy  that  seems 
not  to  come  within  our  limits,  but  which  occasionally  seized 
upon  him  on  his  first  waking  in  the  moi'ning  : — 

"  I  have  been  considering  what  can  be  the  reason  why  I  al- 
ways wake  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning,  and  always  in 
very  bad  spirits — I  may  say,  in  actual  despair  and  despond- 
ency, in  all  respects — even  of  that  which  pleased  me  over-night. 
In  about,  an  hour  or  two,  this  goes  off,  and  I  compose  myself 

either  to  sleep  again,  or  a  least,  to  quiet What  is  it  ? 

— liver?  ....  I  suppose  that  it  is  all  hypochondriasis." 

What  name  shall  we  give  to  this  physiologieal  phenome- 
non ?  Was  it  hypochondriasis,  as  he  imagined  ?  That  Lord 
Byron's  temperament,  so  sensitive  to  all  moral  causes,  so  vul- 
nerable to  all  atmospherical  influences,  should  likewise  have 
contained  a  vein  of  hypochondriasis,  is  not  only  possible,  but 
likely.  And  were  we  as  partial  as  we  wish  to  be  ]ust,  there 
would  certainly  be  no  reason  for  denying  it.  Hypochondriasis 
is  an  infirmity,  not  a  fault.  Lord  Byron  himself,  when  inform- 
ed that  such  a  one  complained  of  being  called  hypochondri- 
acal, replied  somewhat  to  the  following  effect :  "  I  can  not  con- 
ceive how  a  man  in  perfect  good  health  can  feel  wounded  by 
being  told  that  he  is  hypochondriacal,  since  his  face  and  his 
conduct  refute  the  accusation.  Were  this  accusation  ever  to 
pTOve  correct,  to  what  does  it  amount,  except  to  say  tliat  he 
has  a  liver  complaint  ? 

" '  I  shall  publish  it  before  the  whole  world,'  said  the  clev- 
er Smelfungue.  'I  should  prefer  telling  my  doctor,'  said, I, 
There  is  nothing  dishonorable  in  such  an  illness,  which  is  more 
especially  that  of  people  who  are  studious.  It  has  been  the 
illness  of  those  who  are  good,  wise,  clever,  and  even  light-heart- 
ed. -Regnard,  MoliSre,  Johnson,  Gray,  Bums,  were  all  more  or 
less  given  to  it,  Mendelssohn  and  Bayle  were  often  so  afilicted 
with  it,  that  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  toys,  and  to 
count  the  slates  on  the  roof  of  the  houses  opposite,  in  order  to 
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distract  their  attention.  Johnson  says,  that  oftentimes  he 
would  have  given  a  limb  to  raise  his  spirits." 

But,  nevertheless,  when  we  seek  truth  for  itself,  and  not  for 
its  results,  nor  to  make  it  help  out  a  system,  we  must  go  to  the 
bottom  of  things,  and  reveal  all  we  diseover.  Thus,  aiter  hav- 
ing spoken  of  this  physiolo^cal  phenomenon,  which  he  suspects 
to  be  hypochondriasis,  Byron  adds,  that  he  came  upon  him,  ac- 
companied with  great  thirst,  that  the  London  chemist,  Mann, 
had  cured  him  of  it  in  three  days,  that  it  always  yielded  to  a 
few  doses  of  salte,aud  that  the  phenomenon  always  recurred 
and  ended  at  the  same  hours.  It  appears,  then,  to  me,  that  all 
these  symptoms  are  far  fi-om  indicating  a  serious  and  incurable 
hereditary  malady,  which  would  not  be  likely  to  have  yielded 
to  doses  of  salts,  and  which  his  general  good  health  would 
seem  to  exclude,  I  consider  them  rather  to  point,  for  their 
cause,  to  his  diet,  which  was  quite  insufficient  for  Mm,  and 
even  hwtfid,  likely  to  affect  the  most  roimst  health,  and  mitch 
more  that  of  a  man  wfiose  organization  was  so  sensitive  and 
delicate.  And,  as  this  system  of  denying  his  body  what  was 
necessary  for  it  increased  the  demands  of  his  mind,  which  in 
its  turn  revenged  itself  on  the  body,  the  result  was  that  Lord 
Byron  voluntarily  failed  in  the  duties  which  every  man  owes 
to  himself.  Therefore,  I  think  it  more  just  to  rank  the  melan- 
choly ai-ising  from  such  causes,  among  his  faults,  and  not 
among  the  accidents  of  life,  or  his  natural  disposition.* 

Now,  having  examined  his  melancholy  under  all  its  phases, 
having  proved  more  what  it  was  not  than  what  it  was,  we  shall 
sum  up  with  saying,  that  Lord  Byron  really  experienced,  dur- 
ing his  short  life,  every  kind  of  sadness.  First,  in  early  youth, 
he  had  to  encounter  disappointments,  mortifications,  disen- 
chantments,  deep  moral  suffering ;  then  the  constant  warfare 
of  envy,  resulting  in  cruel,  nnceasing  slanders :  then,  all  the 
philosophical  sadness  arising  in  great  minds,  the  best  endowed 
and  the  noblest, from  the  emptiness  of  earthly  things;  then 
that  unslakable  thirst  for  the  true, the  just,  the  perfect;  that 
sort  of  nostalgia  which  the  noblest  souls  experience,  because 
their  home  is  not  here,  because  reality  disgusts  them,  from  the 
striking  contrast  it  presents  with  the  ideal  type,  in  their  mind, 
especially  at  our  epoch,  and  in  our  present  social  condition, 

•  See  chapter  on  "  Fanlls." 
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when  men  can  with  difficulty  preserve  interior  calm  by  dint 
of  compulsory  occupations  requiring  much  energy.  And,  last- 
ly, there  was  the  sadneaa  inherent  to  a,  physical  temperament 
of  such  exquisite  sensibility.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the 
above,  and  though  Lord  Byron  was  condemned  to  drain  the 
cup  of  bittenaesa  to  its  dregs,  we  think  he  ought  not  to  be 
classed  among  geniuses  exclusively  swayed  by  the  melancholy 
in  their  nature,  since  almost  all  his  sadness  sprang  from  acci- 
dent, and  from  a  sort  of  fictitious  temperament  produced  by 
circumstances.  Thus  his  melancholy,  being  fictitious,  remain- 
ed generally  subject  in  real  life  to  his  fine  natural  temperar 
ment,  only  gaining  the  mastery  when  he  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  inspiration,  and  with  pen  in  hand. 

"All  is  strange,"  says  La  Bruyffre,  "  in  the  humor,  morals, 

and  manners  of  moat  men The  wants  of  this  life,  the 

situation  in  which  we  are,  necessity's  law,  foi-ce  nature,  and 
cause  great  changes  in  it.  Thus  such  men  can  not  be  defined, 
thoroughly  and  in  themselves ;  too  many  external  things  affect, 
change,  and  overwhelm  them  ;  they  are  not  precisely  what  they 
are,  or  rather,  what  they  appear  to  be." 

Thus,  then,  having  a  natural  disposition  for  gayety  received 
from  God,  and  which  I  shall  call  interior,  which  always  bad  the 
upper  hand  in  all  important  actions  of  his  life,  but  which  was 
only  truly  known  by  those  who  approached  him  closely,  I  con- 
clude that  gayety  often  predominated,  and  ought  to  have  pre- 
dominated much  more,  in  Lord  Byron's  life. 

But  through  the  fictitious  character,  which  I  will  call  exteri- 
or, Aerw^A  from  education,  j'rotn  circumstances  of  family, 
cmintry,  and  association,  which  (apparently)  modified  the  first, 
and  gave  the  world  sometimes  a  reason,  and  sometimes  a  pre- 
test for  inventing  that  dark  my  th  called  by  his  name,  awtf  mA*cA 
really  only  influenced  his  writings,  melancholy  often  predom- 
inated in  hia  life.  However,  its  sway  was  less  in  reality  than 
in  the  imagination  of  those  who  wished  to  identify  the  man 
with  the  poet,  and  to  find  the  real  Lord  Byron  in  the  heroes 
of  his  early  poems. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


Some  of  Lord  Byron's  biographers,  unable  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  of  defining  so  complete  a  character,  or  of  ex- 
plaining, by  ordinary  rules,  certain  contradictions  apparent 
in  his  rich  nature,  think  to  excuse  their  own  inefficiency  and 
elude  the  difficulty,  by  saying  that  he  did  not  possess  one  of 
those  striking  points,  or  decided  inclinations,  that  constitute 
a  man's  moral  physiognomy.  They  pretend  that  hia  quali- 
ties of  heart  arid  mind,  bis  passions,  inclinations,  virtues, 
faults,  are  so  combined  in  his  ardent,  mobile  nature,  as  to 
make  him  in  reality  the  sport  of  chance  ;  and  that  no  inelinar 
tion  or  passion  whatsoever  iconld  ever  become  mistress  of  his 
heart  or  mind,  so  as  to  constitute  the  basis  of  a  charai3ter, 
and  render  it  possible  to  define  it. 

Moore  himself,  for  reasons  I  have  mentioned,*  and  which 
have  been  sufficiently  spoken  of  in  another  chapter,  contents 
himseif  with  saying  that  Lord  Byron's  intellectual  and  moral 
attributes  were  so  dazzling,  contradictory,  complicated,  and 
varied,  beyond  all  example,  that  it  may  be  truly  said  there 
was  not  one  man,  but  several  men,  in  him : — 

"So  various,  indeed,  and  contradictory,  were  his  attri- 
butes, both  moral  and  intelleetnal,  that  he  may  be  pronounced 
to  have  been,  not  one,  but  many ;  nor  would  it  be  any  great 
exaggeration  of  the  truth  to  say  that,  ont  of  the  mere  parti- 
tion of  the  properties  of  his  single  mind,  a  plurality  of  char- 
acters, all  difierent  and  all  vigorous,  might  have  been  fur- 
nished. It  was  this  multiform  aspect  exhibited  by  him  that 
led  the  world,  during  his  short,  wondrous  career,  to  compare 
him  with  that  medley  host  of  personages,  almost  all  differing 
from  each  other,  which  he  playfully  enumerates  in  one  of  his 
journals." 
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These  observations  of  Moore's  are  only  true  from  a  cer- 
tain point  of  view  —  the  richness  of  Lord  Byron's  nature. 
But  even  if  this  exuberance  of  faculties,  united  in  one  indi- 
vidual, had  not  been  already  in  itself  a  character,  and  had 
not  constituted  a  well-marked  distinct  personality,  almost 
unique  in  kind,  Moore  would  have  been  at  variance  with  the 
most  profound  moralists,  who  agree  that  human  nature  never 
has  the  simplicity  of  a  geometrical  figure,  and  that,  in  reality, 
characters  always  are  mixed,  complicated,  composed  of  op- 
posite elements  of  incompatible  inclinations  and  passions. 
For  Moore  appears  to  think  that  men  are  almost  always 
swayed  by  one  chief  passion,  round  which,  as  round  a  pivot, 
life  unrolls  itself,  just  as  we  see  in  theatrical  pieces.  But 
even  if  this  system  were  correct,  intimate,  as  he  was  with 
Lord  Byron,  und  so  full  of  perspicacity,  could  he  not  have 
found,  towering  above  the  rich  profusion  of  qualities  in  his 
friend,  one  dominant  passion?  Yes,  he  oilght  to  have  dis- 
covered it ;  but  there  was  a  struggle  in  Moore  between  the 
love  of  justice  and  Ms  friendship  for  Lord  Byron  on  one  side, 
and  the  desire,  alas  !  of  keqnngfair  with  a  host  ofpr^udices 
an-ayed  against  Lord  Byron  on  the  other  ;  and  on  the  favor 
of  these  pei-sons  Moore  felt  that  his  own  position,  or  rather  his 
pleasure  in  society,  depended.  The  master-passion  that  oc- 
cupied so  great  a  place  in  Lord  Byron's  mind  was  his  love 
of  truth,  with  all  the  qualities  flowing  from  it. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  all  beautiful  souls  love  truth 
more  or  less.  Yes;  but  seldom  does  this  quality  acquire 
sucli  complete  development  as  in  Lord  Byron.  For  with 
him  it  was  a  real  passion,  since  it  gave  the  law,  so  to  say,  to 
his  heart,  his  mind,  and  all  the  actions  of  his  life.  This  ex- 
traordinary attraction,  coming  in  contact  with  the  lies,  hypoc- 
risy, baseness,  cowardice,  and  deceitfulness  of  others,  often 
raised  indignation  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  could  not  help 
showing  and  expressing  it.  Thus  his  love  of  truth  affected 
his  social  status  in  England,  doing  him  immense  harm ;  and, 
if  it  contributed  to  his  greatness  and  his  heroism,  so  it  like- 
wise added  to  his  sorrows. 

This  noble  quality  showed  itself  in  him,  we  may  say,  from 
his  birth,  under  the  form  of  sineeriti/,  frankness,  a  passion  for 
justice,  hyaity,  delieaoy,  honor,  and  likewise  in  the  shape  of 
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special  hatred  for  all  hypocrisy,  and  for  that  shade  of  U  per 
cuUar  to  MiigJand,  called  cant. 

Amid  all  the  passions  and  events  of  life,  -whatsoever  the 
consequences,  Lord  Byron  always  went  straight  at  truth ; 
as  the  hero  marches  up  under  fire,  or  the  saint  to  martyrdom. 
A  lie  was  not  only  a  lie  to  him,  it  was  also  an  injustice,  a 
cowardice,  the  mark  of  a  corrupt  soul,  an  inconceivahle  thing, 
and  not  to  be  foi^iven.  A  child,  at  Aberdeen,  he  was  taken 
to  the  play  to  see  one  of  Shakspeai-e's  pieces,  wherein  an  act- 
or, showing  the  sun,  says  it  is  the  moon.  He  was  a  timid 
child,  but  (incapable  then  of  understanding  Shakspeare's 
meaning)  this  outrage  on  truth  excited  him  so  fer  that  he 
rose  from  his  seat  and  exclaimed,  "Z  teU  you,  my  dear  sir, 
that  it  is  the  sun."  With  regard  to  lying,  he  remained  his 
whole  life  the  child  of  Aberdeen. 

Neither  his  nurses  nor  preceptors  ever  surprised  bim  in  a 
lie.  Education,  which  in  England,  more  than  elsewhere,  mod- 
ifies and  shapes  men  according  to  the  requirements  of  their 
social  position,  had  no  power  to  affect  the  fundamental  part 
of  his  nature.  While  forming  his  mind,  it  did  not  change 
his  heart.  It  destroyed  some  very  dear  illusions,  and  made 
his  soul  grow  sick  with  disappointment,  so  that  he  never 
ceased  regretting  bis  happy  childhood.  In  some  respects  it 
even  had  power  to  superadd  a  fictitious  character  to  his  real 
one,  but  hia  qualities  of  soul  and  his  natural  character  stUl 
remained  untouched. 

The  ardent  affection  he  entertained  for  one  of  the  masters 
at  Harrow — Dr.  Drury — made  him  feel  dislike  to  this  gen- 
tleman's successor.  Having  been  asked  to  dinner  by  liim, 
Lord  Byron  declined,  because,  he  said,  that  by  accepting,  he 
should  belie  his  heart.  At  the  university,  he^  like  his  com- 
panions, ran  after  the  young  girls  of  Cambridge  and  its  en- 
virons, but  he  never  seduced  or  deceived  any.  Early  in  life 
he  adopted  the  good  habit  of  examining  himself  most  rigid- 
ly ;  and  so  strict  was  his  conscience,  that,  where  his  com- 
panions saw  reason  to  excuse  him,  he,  on  the  contrary,  found 
cause  for  seif-reproach. 

It  was  this  same  imperious,  innate  want  of  his  nature, 

which,  combined  with  certain  circumstances,  made  bim  ill 

for  a  time.     The  malady  was  one  quite  foreign  to  his  tem- 
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at,  springing  from  self- depreciation,  and  \ 
did  not  then  find  sufficient  gratification  in  society.  A  sort 
of  misanthropy  stole  over  his  soul,  chaining  him  to  the  East 
for  two  years,  as  a  land  ■where  both  soul  and  heart  were  less 
tried. 

On  his  return  home,  the  impressionability  belonging  to 
his  ardent,  enthusiastic  nature  may  have  produced  undue  ex- 
citement, but  no  bad  feeling  could  ever  dim  the  lustre  of  the 
nobler  passion  that  held  sway  over  him. 

For  him  truth  was  more  than  a  virtue,  it  was  an  impera- 
tive duty.  Indulgent  as  he  ever  showed  himself  toward  all 
weaknesses  in  general,  and  especially  toward  the  faults  com- 
mitted by  his  servants,  he  could  not  forgive  a  lie. 

At  Ravenna,  a  young  woman  attached  to  the  service  of 
his  little  Allegra,  being  unwilling  to  avow,  for  fear  of  dis- 
missal, that  Allegra  had  had  a  fall,  though  the  child  bore  the 
mark  of  it,  told  an  untruth  instead.  No  intercession  could 
prevail  on  Lord  Byron  to  pai'don  her,  and  she  was  sent 
away.* 

Though  eager  for  glory — especially  at  an  age  when  not 
having  yet  arrived  at  it,  he  ignored  the  bite  of  the  serpent 
that  often  lurks  within  a  garland  of  roses— he  yet  repelled 
all  undue  praise,  and  was  much  more  indignant  at  receiving 
it,  than  when  unmerited  blame  was  heaped  upon  him.  Once, 
having  been  compared  to  a  man  of  high  standing  in  French 
literature,  he,  anxious  to  prove  that  there  could  be  no  resem- 
blance between  him  and  this  great  man,  replied: — "If  the 
thing  were  true,  it  might  flatter  me;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
accept  fictions  with  pleasure." 

When  Dallas — who  only  knew  him  then  by  his  family 
name — read  his  early  productions,  he  was  enchanted  with 
poetry  that  often  rose  to  the  sublime,  and  was  always  chival- 
rous in  feeling,  "which  denoted,"  he  said,  "a  heart  full  of 
honorable  sentiments,  and  formed  for  virtue."  This  is  a  pre- 
cious verdict,  coming  as  it  does,  from  a  man  so  bigoted  in  all 
respects  as  the  elder  Dallas.  He  adds  afterward  that  the 
perusal  of  these  verses,  and  the  sentiments  contained  in  them, 
made  him  discover  great  affinity  of  mind  between  the  young 
author  and  another  literary  man,  who  was  equally  remarka- 
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ble  as  a  poet,  an  orator,  and  a  historian — "  the  great  a/nd  good 
Lord  Lyttelton  of  imm<^tal  fame."  "  And  I  doubt  not,"  add- 
ed Dallas,  "  that  one  day,  like  him,  he  will  confer  more  honor 
on  the  peerage  than  it  can  ever  reflect  on  him."  Such  a  com- 
pliment from  a  man  so  rigid  and  reapectable  might  certainly 
have  tempted  the  most  ordinary  self-love,  hut  Lord  Byron, 
applying  his  magnifying-glass  to  his  conscience,  and  compar- 
ing what  he  saw  there  with  his  ideal,  did  not  conceive  he 
merited  euoh  praise.  Accoi-dingly  he  answered  with  candor 
that  enchanted  Dallas  himself:^ 

"Though  our  periodical  censors  have  been  uncommonly 
lenient,  I  confess  a  tribute  from  a  man  of  acknowledged  gen- 
ius is  atill  more  flattering.  But  I  am  afraid  I  should  forfeit 
all  claim  to  candor,  if  I  did  "not  decline  such  praise  as  I  do  not 
deserve,  and  this  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  case  in  the  present 
instance.  My  pretensions  to  virtue  are,  unluckily,  so  few,  that, 
though  I  should  be  happy  to  deserve  your  praise,!  can  not 
accept  your  applause  in  that  respect." 

Thus,  from  fear  of  being  wanting  in  truth,  he  exaggera- 
ted his  youthful  imperfections,  nor  could  find  any  excuse  for 
them.  And  in  the  same  way  thronghout  life  his  dread  of 
making  himself  out  better  than  he  was,  led  him  into  the  op- 
posite defect  of  representing  himself  as  far  inferior  to  his  real 
worth. 

If  from  considering  of  the  man,  we  turn  to  look  at  the  au- 
thor, we  shall  atill  always  find  the  same  passion  for  truth. 
By  degrees,  as  he  observed  society  araund  him,  this  passion 
increased,  for  he  found  the  dominant  vice  was  precisely  that 
one  moat  repugnant  to  his  nature.  If  Lord  Byron  ever  ad- 
mitted, with  La  Rochefoucault,  that  hypocrisy  is  a  homage 
vice  renders  to  virtue,  he  did  not  the  less  consider  this  homage 
as  degrading  to  him  who  ofiered  it,  insulting  to  those  to  whom 
it  is  addreaaed,  and  most  corrupting  in  ita  effect  upon  the 
soul. 

Thus,  then,  he  from  an  early  period  considered  hypocrisy  and 
cant  as  monsters,  in  the  moral  world,  to  be  combated  energet- 
ically whenever  an  opportunity  should  present  itaelf,  and  he 
resolved  on  doing  so  with  all  the  intrepidity  and  independ- 
ence of  which  bis  nature  was  capable.  His  natural  gentleness 
disappeared  in  presence  o?  the  tohited  S'^ukhres,the  Pharisees 
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ot  our  day.  His  ■whole  literary  life  was  one  struggle  against 
this  vice,  "  the  crying  ein  of  the  times,"*  as  he  called  it. 

His  conscience  was  quite  as  strict  with  regard  to  intellect- 
ual things  as  it  was  in  the  domain  of  morals.  We  might  even 
call  it  marvellously  strict  for  our  epoch,  for  the  decay  of  truth 
forms  a  sadly  striking  characteristic  of  the  present  time.  I 
know  not  what  modem  critic  it  is  who  says  that  a  general 
enervation  of  intelligence  and  languor  of  soul  now  prevail  in 
this  respect ;  that  the  majesty  of  truth  has  teen  profaned, 
and  the  ancient  regard  in  which  she  was  held  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  religious  sects,  philosophical  systems,  the  insolent 
attacks  of  the  press,  and  by  the  revolution  that  has  taken 
place  in  ideas  as  well  as  in  deeds.  Thence  the  general  tend- 
ency to  place  truth  and  error  on  the  same  footing,  in  theory 
and  in  practice.  Thence  the  equality  of  rights  established 
between  both,  and  which  has  become  like  the  normal  state  of 
mind  general  in  society. 

Certainly,  in  our  day,  the  love  ^nd  practice  of  truth  have 
grown  obsolete ;  dramatic  pieces  and  works  of  fiction,  indeed 
all  kinds  of  literature,  especially  biography,  and  even  history, 
combine  to  outrage  truth  with  impunity ;  no  compunction  is 
felt  in  transforming  great  charaotera  into  monsters,  and  mon- 
sters into  heroes.  People  are  no  longer  astonished  that  trav- 
ellers' narratives  should  be  like  poems,  good  or  bad,  works  of 
imagination  full  of  anaehronisms,  exaggerations,  impossibili- 
ties, making  the  sea  take  the  place  of  mountains,  and  putting 
mountains  where  the  sea  should  be.  Truth  is  hidden  as  dan- 
gerous, not  always  to  humanity,  but  to  private  interests  to 
which  it  might  bring  smaller  gains.  Kow  if,  at  an  epoch  like 
this,  we  meet  with  geniuses,  or  even  conscientious  talents,  sac- 
rificing, both  in  their  .works  and  their  actions,  every  interest 
or  consideration  to  truth,  ought  we  not  to  look  upon  them  as 
real  marvels  ?  Undoubtedly  we  ought,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  Lord  Byron  belonged  to  the  small  number  of 
such  niarvela.     Friends  and  enemies  are  agreed  thereupon. 

Gait,  who  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  poet  by 
chance, at. the  time  of  his  first  journey  into  Greece,  and  who 
travelled  with  him  for  several  days,  when  remarking  the 
beauty  of  Lord  Byron's  poems  on  Greece,  says, "  they  possess 

*  Prefflos  to  canto  xi.  of  "  Don  Juan," 
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the  great  and  rare  quality  of  being  as  true  with  regard  to  no- 
ture  and  facts  aa  they  are  svhUme  for  poetio  expression." 

He  quotes  those  beautiful  lines  with  which  the  third  canto 
of  the  "Corsair"  opens,  wherein  Lord  Byron  describee  the 
lovely  scenery  that  met  his  eye  on  ascending  the  Pirseus  ;* 
and  to  the  Cape  Colonna,  and  to  the  so-called  Tomb  of  ITiemis- 
tocles  in  the  "  Giaour ;"  and  Gait  fancies  he  can  remember  by 
what  circumstance  and  aspect  of  nature  they  were  inspired. 
Lord  Byron  did  not  admit  the  possibility  of  describing  a 
site  that  had  not  been  seen,  a  sentiment  thathad  not  been  ex- 
perienced, or  at  least  well  known  on  certain  and  direct  testi- 
mony. Never  could  people  say  of  him,  what  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
asserted  of  Chateaubriand,  namely,  that  he  had  not  wisitedthe 
^aces  he  described,  that  helmito  some  what  of  right  belonged 
ordy  to  others,  and  that  he  had  not  even  seen.  Magara. 

On  the  contrary,  when  Lord  Byron  was  writmg,  the  ob- 
jects described  were  really  present,  so  to  say,  as  facts  rather 
than  in  imagination. 

Mr.  Gait  was  bo  persuaded  of  this  that  be  almost  denied 
him  the  possession  of  imagination,  and  he  says  that  the  stamp 
of  personal  experience  is  so  strongly  marked  in  many  of  Lord 
Byron's  productions,  usually  considered  fancies  or  inventions, 
that  he  deems  it  impossible  not  to  assign  for  their  basis  real 
facts  or  events  w"herein  he  had  been  either  actor  or  spectator. 

To  reftise  Lord  Byron  imagination  would  be  absurd  ;  but 
it  is  true  that  his  imagination  could  only  have  discovered  the 
elements  and  materials  so  wonderfully  put  together,  through 
a  scrupulous  and  profound  observation  of  reality.  And  it 
was  only  afterward,  that  superadding  sentiment  and  thought, 
be  wrought  out  such  splendid  truths,  which,  if  not  precisely 
combined  in  the  living  reality,  were  so  far  superior  that  any 
absence  in  the  original  model  appeared  lite  a  forgetfulness 
of  nature. 

Without,  then,  admitting  Mr.  Gait's  ideas,  in  their  ex- 
treme consequences,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  Lord  Byron's 
genius  required  so  much  to  lean  on  truth  ui  all  things,  that 
it  may  be  said  he  owed  far  more  to  facts  than  to  the  power 
of  imagination. 

"  Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  liis  race  lie  run, 
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Apart  from  the  faculty  of  combining,  which  he  p 
in  a  splendid  manner,  if  any  one  should  take  the  trouble  to 
observe,  one  by  one,  the  characters  he  has  painted,  we  should 
be  still  more  confirmed  in  the  above  opinion.  For  instance, 
Conrad,  that  magnificent  type  of  the  corsair,  that  energetic 
compound  of  an  Albanese  warrior  and  a  naval  oiEcer,  far 
from  being  an  imaginary  character,  was  entirely  drawn  from 
nature  and  real  history.  All  who  have  travelled  in  the  Le- 
vant, and  especially  at  that  period,  must  have  met  with  per- 
sonages whose  appearance  distinctly  recalled  Conrad, 

That  peacefiil  men,  leading  a  regular  monotonous  life  in 
the  midst  of  civilized  Europe,  or  pei-sons  who  have  only  trav- 
elled over  their  maps  or  their  books,  quietly  seated  in  their 
library — that  they  Should  find  characters  like  Conrad's  ec- 
centric, and  the  incidents  of  such  a  career  improbable,  may 
easily  be  conceived ;  hut  it  is  not  the  le^  true  that  both  are 
in  perfect  keeping  with  each  other  and  with  truth. 

I  might  say  the  same  thing  of  "  Childe  Harold."  But 
having  spoken  ot  this  character  sufficiently  elsewhere,  in  or- 
der to  repel  the  unjust  identification  of  the  Pilgrim  with  the 
author, — for  "  Ohilde  Harold  "  appears  to  me  the  personifi- 
cation of  a  moral  idea,  of  the  accidental  transitory  state  of  a 
soul  placed  under  certain  circumstances,  rather  than  type, — 
I  will  only  add  here,  that  this  unjust  identification  was  also 
caused  by  that  craving  which  Lord  Byron  experienced  of 
leaning,  in  all  things,  on  reality,  on  facts  acquired  through 
his  own  experience.  For  although  it  is  incorrect  to  imagine 
that  he  made  use  of  his  iookingi^lass  for  drawing  the  por- 
traits of  his  heroes,  since  the  glass  could  not  even  for  a  pass- 
ing moment — such  as  suffices  only  for  a  daguerreotype — have 
converted  his  gentle,  beautiful  expression  of  face  into  the 
dark  countenance  of  a  Harold,  a  Giaonr,  a  Conrad,  or  a  Lara ; 
still  it  is  true  that  he  lent  them  some  of  his  own  noble, 
fine  lineaments,  some  faint  shadow  of  his  beauty,  and  that 
more  than  once  he  committed  the  fault  of  placing  them  in 
situations  exactly  similar  to  his  own,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
install  his  heroes  within  the  ancient  abbey  of  Newstead, — a 
hospitality  that  cost  him  dear. 

Characters  that  had  produced  a  strong  impression  on  him 
easily  became  models  for  the  personages  portrayed  in  his 
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poems.  It  was  the  terrible  Ali  Pasha  of  Taniua  who  furnish- 
ed the  most  striking  features  depicted  in  the  heroes  of  his 
Eastern  poems.  The  reports  current  about  AH  Pasha's  uncle 
served  to  lend  their  share  of  truth ;  and  we  may  say,  in  gen- 
eral,'that  thbse  acquainted  with  Lord  Byron  and  his  history 
possessed  the  clew  to  his  imaginary  personages ;  they  could 
even  recognize  his  Adelinas,  Dudus,  Gulbeyazs,  Angelinas, 
Myrrhas,  Adahs ;  and  having  first  taken  his  stand  on  earth, 
it  cost  his  fancy  very  little  to  soar  and  idealize  what  might 
else  have  been  too  commonplace. 

As  to  the  historical  characters,  we  are  certain  of  finding 
them  in  the  most  authentic  histories  ;  for  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  carry  scrupulous  research  further  than  he  did.  Some 
observations  on  "Marino  Faliero,"  his  first  historical  drama, 
will  sufiice  for  an  example. 

The  impression  made  on  Lord  Byron,  when  he  arrived  in 
Venice,  by  the  character  of  this  old  man,  and  the  terrible 
catastrophe  that  overtook  him,  first  gave  rise  to  his  idea  of 
the  tragedy.  But  four  years  intervened  between  the  project 
and  its  execution.  During  this  time  he  consulted  all  the  his- 
tories of  Venice,  every  document  and  chronicle  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on.  He  passed  long  hours  in  the  hall  of  the  great 
council,  opposite  the  gloomy  black  veil  surmounted  by  that 
terrible  inscription— ".Mc  est  locus  Mariiw  Faliero  deeapUati 
pro  criminibua  suis  /"  on  the  Giants'  staircase,  where  the 
Doge  had  been  crowned  ere  he  was  degraded  and  beheaded ; 
he  had  interrogated  the  stones  forming  the  monuments  raised 
to  the  Doges  ;  often  was  he  seen  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul,  seeking  out  the  tomb  of  Faliero  and  his  fami- 
ly; and  still  he  was  not  satisfied,  for  the  motives  of  the  con- 
spiracy did  not  yet  present  themselves  so  clearly  to  his  mind 
as  the  fact  of  tbe  conspiracy  itself  Then  he  wrote  to  Mur- 
i-ay,  to  search  him  out  in  England  other  more  authentic  docu- 
ments concerning  this  tragical  end. 

"I  want  it,"  he  said  to  him  in  February,  1817,  "and  can 
not  find  so  good  an  accoimt  of  that  business  here.  ...  I  have 
searched  all  their  histories ;  but  the  policy  of  the  old  aristoc- 
racy made  their  writers  silent  on  his  motives,  which  were  a 
private  grievance  against  one  of  the  patricians." 

And  not  only  did  he  seek  for  truth  in  books  and  monu- 
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ments,  but  he  likewise  sought  it  in  the  character  and  man- 
ners of  all  classes  inhabiting  the  lagoons.  It  was  only  to- 
ward the  close  of  .1820,  at  Kavenna,  that  he  felt  ready  to 
write  his  noagnificent  drama. 

All  the  characters  in  this  tragedy,  except  that  admirable 
one  of  Angiolina,  which  he  drew  from  imagination  and  traced 
with  his  heart,  were  anpplied  by  history.  In  it  Lord  Byron 
has  scrupulously  respected  places,  epoch,  and  the  time  of 
duration  for  the  action ;  points  which  he  considered  as  ele- 
ments of  truth  in  art ;  in  short,  aU  essential  circumstances 
were  faithfully  reproduced  in  his  drama. 

Even  the  faults  which  critics  little  versed  in  psycholog- 
ical science,  and  obstinately  forgetful  that  this  work  was  not 
intended  for  anting,  pretend  to  find  in  it,  were  but  the  nec- 
essary results  of  historical  accuracy.  These  critics  wished 
to  meet  with  the  love,  jealousy,  and  other  passions  common 
to  their  age  and  country ;  but  Lord  Byron  would  only  give 
them  what  he  found  in  history.  Thence,  no  love  and  no  jeal- 
ousy ;  but  a  proud,  violent  character,  coming  in  collision  with 
a  government  proud  and  violent  as  itself;  one  of  those  men 
that  are  exceptional  but  real,  in  whom  extremes  of  good  and 
evil  meet ;  one  of  those  dramatic  natures  that  fastened  strong- 
ly on  his  imagination,  producing  a  shock  which  kindled  the 
flame  of  genius ; — 

"  It  is  now  four  years  that  I  have  meditated  this  work,  and 
before  I  had  sufficiently  exammed  the  records,  I  was  rather 
disposed  to  have  made  it  turn  on  a  jealousy  in  Faliero.  But 
perceiving  no  foundation  for  this  in  historical  truth,  and 
aware  that  jealousy  is  an  exhausted  passion  in  the  drama,  I 
have  given  it  a  more  historical  form."*. 

As  to  the  motives  for  the  conspiracy,  the  clearness  of  cer- 
tainty only  came  to  him  a  year  after  Ms  drama  had  been  pub- 
lished. But  there  was  such  an  attraction  between  his  ramd 
and  truth  that  his  intuition  had  supplied  the  want  of  mate- 
rial certainty.  And  when  a  year  afterward,  at  Ravenna,  he 
received  the  document  so  long  desired,  he  was  happy  in  send- 
ing Murray  a  copy  of  this  document  translated  from  an  an- 
cient chronicle  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  the  learned  author 
of  the  "History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  to  be  able  to  write:— 

•  See  Preface  to  Marino  Faliero. 
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"  Inclosed  is  the  best  aceoant  of  the '  Doge  Faliero,'  which 
was  only  sent  to  me  from  an  old  MS.  the  other  day.  Get  it 
translated,  and  append  it  as  a  not*  to  the  next  edition.  You 
will  perhaps  be  pleased  to  see  that  my  conceptions  of  his 
character  were  correct,  though  I  regret  not  having  met  with 
this  extract  before.  Yon  will  perceive  that  he  himself  said 
exactly  what  he  is  made  to  say  about  the  Bishop  of  Tre- 
viso.  You  wOl  also  see  that '  he  spoke  very  little,'  and  these 
only  words  of  rage  and  disdain,  after  his  arrest,  which  is  the 
case  in  the  play,  except  when  he  breaks  out  at  the  close 
of  Act  V.  But  his  speech  to  the  conspirators  is  better  in 
the  MS.  than  in  the  play.  I  wish  that  I  had  met  with  it  in 
time." 

The  historical  inaccuracies  of  authors,  their  carelessness 
about  truth,  whether  the  result  of  malice  or  inattention,  re- 
volted Lord  Byron,  and  especially  if  such  untruths  tended 
to  asperse  a  great  character.  The  lies  of  Dr.  Moore  about 
the  "  Doge  Faliero  "  almost  made  him  angry : — 

"  Where  did  Dr.  Moore  find  that  Marino  Faliero  begged 
his  life  ?  I  have  searched  the  chroniclers,  and  find  nothmg 
of  the  kind." 

Lord  Byron  observes  at  this  is  not  only  historically, 
but  also  logically  false : — 

"  His  having  shown  a  want  of  firmness,"  said  Byron,  "  in- 
deed, would  be  as  contrary  to  his  character  as  a  soldier,  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  at  which  he  died,  as  it  is  to 
the  truth  of  history.  I  know  no  justification,  at  any  distance 
of  time,  for  calunmiating  a  historical  character :  surely  truth 
belongs  to  the  dead,  and  to  the  imfortunate ;  and  they  who 
have  died  upon  a  scafibld  have  generally  bad  faults  enough 
of  their  own,  without  attributing  to  them  those  which  the 
very  incurring  of  the  perils  which  conducted  them,  to  their 
violent  death  render,  of  all  others,  the  most  improbable." 

We  know  his  consideration  and  sympathy  for  Campbell, 
though  Campbell  had  not  always  behaved  well  toward  him. 
He  forgave  him  many  things,  but  he  could  not  pardon  the  in- 
difference this  author  often  showed  for  historical  t'ruth  ! 

At  Ravenna  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  on  the  10th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1821  :— 

"  Read  Campbell's  '  Poets.'     Marked  errors  of  Tom  {the 
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author)  for  correction.   ....   Corrected  Tom   Campbell's 
'  slips  of  the  pen  ;'  a  good  work,  though." 

In  his  appendix  to  the  first  canto  of"  Don  Juan,"  he  says, 
"  Being  in  the  humor  of  criticism,  I  shall  proceed,  after  having 
ventured  upon  the  slips  of  Bacon,  to  wind  up  on  one  or  two 
as  trifling  in  the  edition  of  the '  British  Poets,'  by  the  justly 
celebrated  CampbeU,  But  I  do  this  in  good-will,  and  trust 
it  will  be  so  taken.  If  any  thing  could  add  to  my  opinion 
of  the  talents  and  tnie  feeling  of  that  gentleman  it  would  be 
his  classical,  honest,  and  triumphant  defense  of  Pope  against 
the  vulgar  cant  of  the  day,  as  it  exists  in  Grub  Street. 
"  The  inadvertencies  to  which  I  allude  ai-e  .  .  ,  ," 
And  after  mentioning  a  few  inadvertencies  which  are 
faults  against  justice  and  truth,  he  says  : — 

"  A  great  poet  quoting  another  should  be  correct :  ho 
should  also  be  accurate  when  he  accuses  a  Parnassian  brother 
of  that  dangerous  charge,  '  borrowing :'  a  poet  had  better 
borrow  any  thing  (excepting  money)  than  the  thoughts  of 
another — they  are  always  sure  to  be  reclaimed ;  but  it  is 
,  very  hard,  having  been  the  lender,  to  be  denounced  as  the 
debtor,  as  is  the  case  of  Anstey  versus  Smollett,  As  '  there 
is  honor  among  thieves,'  let  there  be  some  among  poets,  and 
give  each  his  due^none  can  afford  to  give  it  more  than  Mr. 
Campbell  himself,  who,  with  a  high  reputation  for  originality, 
and  a  fame  which  can  not  be  shaken,  is  the  only  poet  of 
the  times  (except  Rogers)  who  can  be  reproached  (and  in 
him  it  is  indeed  a  reproach)  with  having  written  too  little." 
Hereupon  he  writes  toMnrray,  half  joking,  half  serious: — 
"  Murray,  my  dear,  make  my  respects  to  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, ajid  tell  him  from  me,  with  faith  and  friendship,  three 
things  that  he  must  right  in  his  '  Poets.'  First,  he  says  An- 
stey's  'Bath  Guide'  characters  are  taken  from  Smollett. 
'Tis  impossible:  the  'Guide'  was  published  in  1766,  and 
'  Humphry  Clinker '  in  1771- — dunque,  'tis  Smollett  who  has 
taken  from  Anstey.  Secondly,  he  does  not  know  to  whom 
Cowper  alludes  when  he  says  there  was  one  '  who  built  a 
church  to  God,  and  then  blasphemed  His  name :'  it  was  '  Deo 
erexit  Voltaire '  to  whom  that  mad  Calvinist  and  coddled 
poet  alludes.  Thirdly,  he  misquotes  and  spoils  a  passage 
from  Shakspcare, — 'To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,' 
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etc. ;  for  lily  he  puts  rose,  and  tedevils  in  more  words  than 
one  the  jvhole  quotation. 

"  Now,  Tom  is  a  fine  fellow ;  but  he  should  be  correct : 
for  the  first  is  an  injustice  (to  Anstey),  the  second  an  igno- 
rance, and  the  third  a  Uvjbder.  Tell  him  all  this,  and  let 
him  take  it  in  good  part :  for  I  might  have  chastised  him  in 
a  review  and  punished  him ;  instead  of  which,  I  act  like  a 
Christian.  Btkon." 

With  regard  to  a  quotation,  or  any  drcamstance  intended 
to  prove  a  truth,  his  love  of  exactness  amounted  to  a  scruple. 
He  would  have  thought  himself  wanting  in  honor  if  he  had 
made  a  false  or  an  incomplete  quotation.  In  one  of  the  notes 
to  "Don  Joan,"  speaking  of  Voltaire,  he  had  quoted  those 
famous  words; — "Zaire,  wttiw^fewez/" but  being  accustomed 
.It  that  time  to  make  great  use  of  the  familiar  pronoun  thou, 
as  in  the  case  in  Italy,  his  quotation  ran :  "  Zdvre,  tu  pleures. " 
But  he  hastened  to  write  to  Murray, "  Voltaire  vyroU :  Zdire, 
v<ym plewrez ^  don't  forget," 

In  his  tragedy  of  "  Faliero,"  Lord  Byron  had  said  that  the 
Doges,  Faiiero's  predecessors,  were  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul;  but  he  afterward  ascertained  that  it 
was  only  on  the  death  of  Andrea  Dandolo,  Faliero's  prede- 
cessor, that  the  Council  of  Ten,  by  a  sort  of  presentiment 
perhaps,  decreed  that  the  Doges  should  in  future  be  buried 
with  their  families  in  their  own  church  ;  previously  they  had 
all  been  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark: — 

"...  All  that  I  said  of  his  ancestral  Doges,  as  buried  at 
St.  John's  and  Paul's,  is  a  mistake,  they  being  interred  in  St. 
Mark's.  Make  a  note  of  this,  by  the  Editor,  to  rectify  the 
fact. 

"  In  the  notes  to  '  Marino  Faliero,'  it  may  be  as  well  to  say 
that  'Benintende '  was  not  reaUy  of  the  Ihn,  but  merely  Grand 
Chancellor,  a  separate  office  (although  important) ;  it  was  an 
arbitrary  aiteration  of  mine. 

"  As  I  make  such  pretentions  to  accuracy,  I  should  cot  like 
to  be  twitted  even  "with  such  trifles  on  that  score.  Of  the 
play  they  may  say  what  they  please,  but  not  so  of  my  cos- 
tume and  dram,  pers.^ — they  having  been  real  existences."* 

-  Moore,  Letter  S91. 
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"As  to  Sardanapalus,"  hewrites  to  Murray,  "I  thought  of 
nothing  bwt  Asiatic  history.  The  Venetian  play,  too,  is 
rigidly  historical.  My  object  has  been  to  dramatize,  like  the 
Greeks  {a  modest  phrase),  striking  passages  of  history. 

"  All  1  ask  is  a  preference  for  accuracy  as  relating  to  Italy 
and  other  places." 

In  books,  monuments,  and  the  fine  arts,  it  was  always  truth 
that  interested  him.  Except  Sii- Walter  Scott's  productions, 
he  gave  no  place  in  his  library  to  novels ;  other  works  of 
unagination,  especially  poetry,  were  excluded;  two-thirds  of 
his  books  were  French  works.  His  reading  lay  chiefly  in 
history,  biography,  and  politics. 

Among  the  books  Murray  sent  him  were  some  travels; 
"Send  me  no  more  of  them,"  he  wrote,  "I  have  travelled 
enough  already ;  and,  besides,  theif  lie.'"" 

Books  with  effected  sentiment  of  any  kind,  imaginary 
itineraries,  made  him  very  impatient.  High-sounding  phrases 
jarred  on  his  ears ;  and  I  thoroughly  believe  that  the  Jbrty 
centuries'  looking  down  from  the  Pyramids  upon  the  grand 
J^ench  army  somewhat  spoilt  his  hero  for  him. 

What  he  especially  sought  for  in  monuments  and  among 
ruins  was  their  authenticity.  It  was  on  this  sole  condition 
that  he  took  interest  in  them. 

Campbell,  in  his  "Lives  of  English  Poets,"  had  averred 
that  readers  cared  no  more  for  the  truth  of  the  manners  por- 
trayed in  Collins's  "Eclogues"  than  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  history  of  Troy: — 

"  'Tis  false,"  says  Lord  Byron  in  his  memoranda,  after  hav- 
ing read  Campbell ;  "  we  do  care  about '  the  authenticity  of 
the  tale  of  Troy.'  I  have  stood  upon  that  plain  daily,  for 
more  than  a  month,  in  1810;  and  if  any  thing  diminished  my 
pleasure,  it  was  that  the  blackguard  Bryant  had  impugned 
its  veracity.  It  is  true  that  I  read  '  Homer  Travestied '  (the 
first  twelve  books),  because  Hobhonee  and  others  bored  me 
with  their  learned  localities,  and  I  love  quizzing.  But  I  still 
venerated  the  grand  original  as  the  truth  of  history  (in  the 
material  facts)  and  of  place :  otherwise,  it  would  have  given 
me  no  delight.  Who  will  persuade  me,  when  I  reclined  upon 
a  mighty  tomb,  that  it  did  not  contain  a  hero  ?     Its  very 
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magnitude  proved  this.  Men  do  not  laljor  over  the  igDoble 
and  petty  dead — and  why  should  not  the  dead  be  Homer's 
dead?  The  secret  of  Tom  Campbell's  defense  of  inaccuracy 
in  costume  and  description  is,  that  his  '  Gertrude,'  etc.,  has 
no  more  locality  in  common  with  Pennsylvania  than  with 
Penmanmawr.  It  is  notoriously  full  of  grossly  false  scenery, 
as  all  Americans  declare,  though  they  praise  parts  of  the 
poem.  It  is  thus  that  self-love  forever  creeps  out,  like  a 
snake,  to  sting  any  thing  which  happens,  even  accidentally, 
to  stumble  upon  it." 

In  order  then,  that  Lord  Byron  might  take  an  interest  in 
either  a  place,  a  monument,  or  a  work  of  art,  he  must  associ- 
ate them  in  hie  mind  with  some  fact  which  had  really  taken 
place.    By  what  was  he  most  impressed  on  reaching  Venice  ? 

"  There  is  still  in  the  Doge's  Palace  the  black  veil  painted 
over  Faliero's  picture,  and  the  staircase  whereon  he  was  first 
crowned  Doge  and  subsequently  decapitated.  Tliis  was  the 
thing  that  most  struck  my  imagination  inVenice — more  than 
the  Rialto,  which  I  yiaited  for  the  sake  of  Shylock :  and  more, 
too,  than  Schiller's  'Armenian,'  a  novel  which  took  a  great 
hold  of  me  when  a  boy.  It  is  also  called  the  '  Ghost  Seer,' 
and  I  never  walked  down  St.  Mark's  by  moonlight  without 
thinking  of  it  And  'at  nine  o'clock  he  died.'  But  I  hate 
things  all  fiction,  and  therefore  the  Merchant  and  OtheUo  have 
no  great  attractions  for  me,  but  I'ierre  has.  There  shoald 
always  be  some  foundation  of  fact  for  the  most  airy  fabric, 
and  pure  invention  is  bat  the  talent  of  a  liar." 

The  little  taste  which  he  entertained  for  painting  came 
from  the  impression  that,  of  all  the  arts,  it  was  the  most  arti- 
ficial, and  the  least  tnithful.  In  April,  181T,  he  wrote  to 
Murray  aa  follows,  on  the  subject : — 

"  Depend  upon  it,  of  all  the  arts  it  is  the  most  artificial 
and  unnatural,  and  that  by  which  the  folly  of  mankind  is 
most  imposed  upon.  I  never  yet  saw  the  picture  or  the 
statue  which  came  a  league  within  my  conception  or  expect- 
ation :  but  I  have  seen  many  mountains,  and  seas,  and  rivers, 
and  views,  and  two  or  three  women,  who  went  as  far  beyond 
it." 

But,  then,  what  enthusiasm,  wlicnever  he  did  meet  with 
truth  in  art !     When  visiting  the  Maiifrini  Gallery  at  Venice, 
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which  18  so  rich  in  chefs-cPceuvre,  he  admits  the  charm  of 
painting,  and  exclaims : — 

"Among  them  there  is  a  portrait  of  Ariosto  by  Titian,  sur- 
passing alt  my  anticipation  of  the  power  of  painting  or  hu- 
man expression ;  it  is  the  poetry  of  portrait  and  the  portrait 
of  poetry.  Here  was  also  a  portrait  of  a  lady  of  the  oHen 
times,  celebrated  for  her  talents,  whose  name  I  forget,  but 
whose  features  must  always  be  remembered.  I  never  saw 
greater  beauty  or  sweetness,  or  wisdom ;  it  is  the  kind  of 
face  to  go  mad  about,  because  it  can  not  detach  itself  from 
its  frame." 

Our  readers  are  awai-e  with  what  obstinate  determination 
the  public  voice  proclaimed  Lord  Byron  a  skeptic,  and  still 
does.  Nor  will  we  here  examine  whether  that  epithet  is 
merited,  because  a  soul  has  been  sometimes  visited  by  the 
malady  always  more  or  less  afflicting  great  minds ;  we  will 
not  ask  if  disquietude — which  constitutes  the  di^ty  of  our 
nature ;  if  the  torture  caused  by  doubts  and  universal  uncer- 
tamty,  by  the  impossibility  of  explaining  what  is,  or  of  com- 
prehending what  will  be,  if  all  this  deserve  to  be  called  skep- 
ticism. It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  subject  here,  be- 
cause we  have  already  examined  in  another  chapter*  with 
what  foundation  such  a  name  was  applied  to  Lord  Byron. 

Now,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  adding  that  it  was 
his  love  of  truth  and  his  delicacy  of  conscience  which  caused, 
in  a  great  measure,  what  has  been  called  his  skepticism.  For 
these  sentiments  would  not  allow  him  to  affirm  things  that 
many  others  perhaps  affii-m,  without  believing  more  in  them. 
Moreover,  he  appears  sometimes  to  have  been  permmded  that 
dovM,  was  th^  feeling  least  removed  from  truth. 

THIS  QrALITY  EISES  TO  A  VIETUE. 

If  Lord  Byron's  passion  for  truth  had  simply  remained 
within  the  limits  already  described,  it  would  have  given  earn- 
est of  a  noble  soul,  more  gifted  than  others,  with  instincts  of 
a  higher  order ;  it  would  have  lighted  up  his  social  character, 
given  the  charm  of  that  frankness  so  delightful  inhia  man- 
ners, conversation,  style;  so  attractive  in  the  expression  of 
his  fine  countenance  ;  but  stiil  it  would  only  have  been  a 

*  Sea  chapter  on  "  Religion." 
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natural  quality,  withoat  any  more  right  to  the  name  of  virtue 
than  ail  the  other  beautiful  instincts  he  had  received  from 
Heaven ;  but,  when  ceasing  to  be  purely  natural,  it  becMne  a 
distinguifihing  characteristic  of  the  author,  then  it  wefft  far 
beyond  these  limits.  In  his  writings  it  raised  him  above  all 
calculations  of  interest,  made  him  despise  all  considerations 
of  ambition  or  of  ease,  exposed  him  to  terrible  party  warfare, 
to  slander,  and  revenge ;  spurred  him  on  to  attack  the  great 
and  powerful  whenever  they  turned  aside  from  the  path  of 
virtue,  justice,  or  simplicity,  and  made  him  forget  his  nation- 
ality, that  he  might  better  remember  his  humanity. 

Meanwhile  he  never  once  yielded  to  any  interest ;  and  thus 
this  innate  faculty,  which  might  have  been  a  virtue  easily 
practiced,  became  one  of  heroic  merit. 

We  may  safely  assert  that  all  his  griefs  through  life  owed 
their  origin  to  this  rare  quality  ;  for  perhaps  he  did  not  know 
sufficiently  how  to  reconcile  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  that 
social  virtue  called  prudence ;  whose  office  it  is  to  keep  silence 
when  advisable,  and  not  to  utter  dangerous  truths. 

Certainly  Lord  Byron  never  showed  that  wisdom  for  him- 
self which  he  knew  well  how  to  practice  for  others  ;  witness 
his  conduct  in  Greece,  where,  according  to  the  account  given 
by  all  who  lived  with  him  there  at  that  time,  he  displayed 
the  utmost  prudence,  moderation,  and  ability.* 

*  M.  Tricoupi,  in  hia  intereBting  "  History  of  the  Greek  Eevolution,"  ends 
his  Una  article  n(ion  Lord  Bvron,  and  upon  hia  death,  in  the  following  words  :— 

"This  man's  great  name,  his  noble  struggle  In  themidst  of  misfortunaa,  the 
tronbUs  which  ho  had  borne  for  ths  aalce  of  Greece,  the  bright  hopes  which  he 
was  on  the  point  of  Bering  realized,  proved  sufficiently  what  the  Greeks  lost  in 
losing  him,  and  the  misfortune  which  his  death  was  to  them.  Each  one  con- 
sidered and  mourned  his  loss  as  a  private  and  as  a  pubbe  calamity  In  order- 
ing the  funeral,  the  governor  of  the  town  exclaimed,  'This  time  the  beautiful 
Easter  rejoicings  have  turned  for  us  into  hours  of  bittomess,'and  he  was  right 
All  forgot  Easter  in  presence  of  the  blow  which  was  dealt  them  by  the  loas  of 

"  Bvron,'aB  a  poet,  was  enthusiastic,  but  his  enthusiasm,  lite  his  poetry,  was 
deep  J 'his  policy  in  Greece  was  likewise  intelligent  and  profound.  No  dreams 
like  those  formed  bv  most  of  the  lovers  of  the  Greeks.  No  Utopian  plans,  dem- 
ocratic or  anti-demoeratic.  Even  the  press  appeared  to  him  as  yet  uncalled-for. 
The  independence  of  Greece,  that  was  the  essential  point  at  issne,  and  to  obtain 
this  end  he  counselled  the  Greeks  t«  be  united  among  themselves,  and  to  respect 
forelitn  courts.  His  principal  care  was  the  organization  of  the  army,  and  the 
procuring  of  the  funds  neceaaarv  to  maintain  it.  He  loved  glory,  bnt  only  that 
which  w  solid.  He  refused  to  take  the  title  of  Ccmmander-ireiieral  of  Conti- 
nental Greece,  which  Ihe  Government  and  the  nation  offered  him  in  common  ac- 
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That  social  virtue  of  prudence,  which,  to  our  mind,  is 
somewhat  akin  to  a  defect,  was  wholly  wanting  in  him  in 
private  life ;  yet  it  is  a  necessary  virtue  in  his  country,  and 
especially  was  so  in  his  day.  England  then  was,  in  many 
respects,  far  from  resembling  the  England  of  our  time.  Lib- 
erty of  opinion  was  certainly  guaranteed  by  law;  but  then 
there  were  the  drawing-room  tribunals ;  very  unforgiving 
with  regard  to  certain  truths,  and  little  disposed  to  admire 
that  inclination  which  prompts  superior  minds  not  to  con- 
ceal their  real  thoughts.  The  earth  or  the  universe  might 
have  been  conceded  as  a  field  open  to  criticism,  he  might  ex- 
press his  true  opinions  on  all  points,  provided  only  some  few 
books,  and  one  island,  called  England,  were  excepted.  Under 
show  of  respect,  absolute  silence  was  required  on  these  heads. 
They  constituted  the  ark  of  alliance;  to  speak  ill  of  them  was 
not  permissible,  and  even  to  praise  was  almost  dangerous. 

In  the  enchanted  palace  of  "  Blue  beard "  one  single 
chamber  was  reserved ;  and  woe  to  him  who  penetrated 
therein. 

Since  then,aperiod  of  peace  and  prosperity,  together  with 
the  effects  of  time  and  ti-avcl,  have  greatly  improved  the 
noble  character  of  the  English  nation.  In  our  day,  pens, 
tongues,  and  consciences  are  less  strictly  bound,  and  many 
truths  may  now  be  avowed  without  fear  of  bringing  the  flush 
of  anger  or  of  indignant  modesty  to  the  cheek. 

The  present,  and,  stili  less,  the  past,  are  no  more  considered 
as  sacred  ground.  Even  the  Norman  conquest  is  no  longer 
a  seditious  subject.  The  dictionary  of  society  has  gained 
many  words ;  and  Englishmen  no  longer  fear  to  see  their 
children  lose  that  patriotism  which  for  them  is  almost  a  relig- 
ion, because  they  read  books  not  deifying  their  own  country 
and  full  of  libels  on  the  rest  of  the  globe. 

Historians,  novel-writers,  poets — even  theologians — have 
vied  with  each  other  in  tearing  away  the  bandages  conceal- 
ing many  old  wounds,  in  order  to  cure  them  by  contact  with 
the  vivifying  breezes  of  heaven ;  and  twenty  yeai's  after  Lord 
Byron,  M^icauK^  ha«  been  able,  without  losing  his  popularity, 
to  show  less  filial  piety  than  he,  and  to  blame  the  past  in 

cord.     He  haied  poliinB  aa  a  lule,  aud  avoided  pacliamentiiry  dJsouSBiona  eyen 
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e  so  beautiful  as  to  obtain  forgiveness  for  the  saeri- 
liee  even  of  trath. 

Bat,  in  Lord  Byron's  time,  England  was  carrying  on  her 
great  struggle  against  the  lion  of  the  age.  Separated  from 
the  Continent  T>y  war  still  more  than  hy  the  sea,  the  cannon's 
roar  booming  across  the  waters  added  venom  to  her  wounds, 
and  pride  made  her  prefer  to  conceal  rather  than  to  heal 
them. 

The  echo  of  this  detested  cannon  was  still  sounding  when 
Lord  Byron  returned  to  England,  from  his  travels  in  the 
East,  with  the  same  thirst  for  truth  as  heretofore,  but  having 
gained  much  from  observation,  comparison,  and  reflection. 
He  believed  he  had  the  right  to  make  use  of  faculties  with 
equal  independence,  whether  as  regarded  his  own  nation  or 
the  rest  of  humanity.  England  then  seemed  to  wish  to  ar- 
rogate to  herself  the  motiopoly,  of  morality,  wisdom,  and 
greatness,  together  with  the  right  of  despising  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Lord  Byron  considered  this  pretension  as  excessive, 
and  he  expressed  his  generous  iucrednlity  in  lines  proudly 
independent.  He  refused  to  see  heroism  where  he  did  not 
believe  it  to  exist,  and  would  not  accord  glory  to  victories 
that  seemed  to  him  the  result  of  chance.  He  refused  to  see 
virtue  and  religion  in  what  he  considered  calculation  or  hy- 
pocrisy. He  demanded  justice  for  Catholic  Ireland,  and  im- 
partiality for  enemies ;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  show  sym- 
pathy for  Napoleon  and  deplore  his  falL  He  could  not  allow 
party  spirit  to  depreciate  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  Madame 
de  Stafil,  who  had  made  Lord  Byron's  acquaintance  in  Lon- 
don when  he  was  very  young,  and  had  conceived  a  great  lik- 
ing for  hiln,  often  wrote  to  him,  and  always  tried  to  prove 
that  he  was  wrong  in  thinking  so  highly  of  Napoleon.  But 
on  account  of  this  Lord  Byron  broke  off  the  correspondence 
suddenly,  which  vexed  Madame  de  Stael  not  a  little.  The 
invasion  of  France,  the  humiliation  of  a  great  nation,  was 
painfiil  to  him ;  and  this  generons  sentiment  even  caused  him 
to  commit  a  reaX  fauU,  which  he  expressed  regret  for  more  than 

once,  says  Madame  G ,  when  convei-sing  with  her  at  Pisa 

and  Genoa.     The  fault  was  a  certain  feeling  of  hostility  in- 
dulged toward  the  illustrious  Duke  of  Wellington,  whom  he 
yet  confessed  to  he  the  glory  of  his  country. 
Ee 
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"  P.S. — If  you  hear  any  news  of  Ttattle  or  retreat  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Alhea  {as  they  call  them),  pray  send  it.  He  has 
my  best  wishes  to  manure  the  fields  of  France  with  an  invad- 
ing army.  I  hate  invaders  of  all  countries,  and  have  no 
patience  with  the  cowardly  cry  of  exultation  over  him  at 
whose  name  you  all  turned  whiter  than  the  snow  to  which 
you  are  indebted  for  your  triumph." 

He  was  too  generous  an  enemy  to  echo  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  prayer,* 

As  a  Whig,  he  was  indignant  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
conduct  in  deserting  his  political  banner  and  passing  over  to 
the  Toiies  when  he  became  regent ;  so  he  wrote  some  hard 
verses  against  him, — "  Lines  to  a  Lady  weeping,"  addressed 
to  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

This  poem  was  the  olive-branch  that  Robert  was  about  to 
snatch  from  the  tomb.  All  evil  passions  were  now  let  loose 
against  Lord  Byron. 

The  Tory  party — so  influential  then,  and  which  saw  with 
displeasure  the  future  promise  of  a  great  orator  held  out  in 
the  person  of  a  young  Whig  peer — gladly  seized  a  pretext 
for  displaying  its  hostDity.  The'higher  clergy  naturally 
clung  to  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy,  as  identical  with 
their  own  ;  moreover,  they  were  vexed  with  the  young  lord 
for  attacking  intolerancy,  hypocrisy,  and  similar  anti-Chris- 
tian qualities,  and  consequently  espoused  with  ardor  Tory 
grievances.  Pretending  even  to  discover  danger  to  religion 
in  some  philosophical  ver8es,f  they  denounced  the  young 
poet  as  an  atheist  and  a  rebel.  At  the  same  time  his  admirar 
tion  for  foreign  beauties  wounded  feminine  self-love  at  home. 

In  thus  placing  the  interests  of  truth  above  eVery  other 
consideration,  not  only  from  the  necessity  he  experienced  of 
expressing  it,  but  also  with  the  design  of  serving  justice. 
Lord  Byron  by  no  means  ignored  the  formidable  amount  of 
burning  coals  he  was  piling  upon  his  head.  He  knew  well 
that  the  secret  war  going  on  against  him  delighted  all  his 
rivals,  who,  not  having  dared  to  show  their  spite  at  the  time 
of  his  triumphs,  had  bided  patiently  the  day  of  vengeance, 

*  This  strange  praver  ran  tlins:— "O  I-ord  Almiphly,  give  ns  Btrenpth  to 
ilestroy  tbe  last  man  o(  that  perfidious  nation  (the  French),  which  has  sworn  to 
devour  iillvB  thy  fiiithfnl  eervantfi  (the  English)." 

t  Stanias  of  second  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold." 
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He  was  aware  of  it  all,  but  did  not  therefore  draw  back ; 
and  looking  fearlessly  at  the  pile  heaped  with  all  these  com- 
bustible materials  intended  for  his  martyrdom,  he  did  not 
any  the  more  cease  from  his  work.  lie  resisted,  and  accept- 
ed martyrdom  like  a  hero. 

"  You  can  have  no  conception  of  the  uproar  the  eight  lines 
on  the  little  Royalty's  weeping  in  1812  (now  republished) 
have  occasioned,  ....  The 'Morning  Post,"  Sun"  Herald,' 
'  Courier,'  have  all  been  in  hysterics,  ...  I  am  an  atheist, 
a  rehe!,  and  at  last  the  devil  {boiteux,  I  presume).  My  de- 
monism  seems  to  be  a  female's  conjecture The  abuse 

againsff  me  in  all  directions  is  vehement,  unceasing,  loud."* 

The  editor,  alarmed,  proposed  to  have  them  disavowed. 

"Take  any  coarse  you  please  to  vindicate  yourself,"  Lord 
Byron  answered  him ;  "  but  leave  me  to  fight  my  own  way, 
and,  as  I  before  said,  do  not  compromise  me  hy  any  thing 
which  may  look  like  shrinking  on  my  part ;  as  for  your  own, 

make  the  best  of  it I  have  already  done  all  in  my 

power  by  the  suppression"  (of  the  satire).  "If  that  is  not 
enough,  they  must  act  as  they  please  ;  hut  I  will  not '  teach 
my  tongue  a  most  inherent  baseness,'  come  what  may.  .  .  ,  . 
I  shall  bear  what  I  can,  and  what  I  can  not  I  shall  resist. 
The  worst  they  could  do  would  be  to  exclude  rae  from  soci- 
ety. I  have  never  courted  it,  nor,  I  may  add,  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  word,  enjoyed  it ;  and  there  is  a  world  else- 
where ! 

"Any  thing  remarkably  injurious  I  have  the  same  means 
of  repaying  as  other  men,  with  such  interest  as  circumstances 
may  annex  to  it." 

After  this  first  great  explosion,  of  which  the  verses  ad- 
dressed to  the  Princess  Charlotte  had  formed  the  occasion 
and  the  pretext,  the  commotion  appeared  to  subside.  But 
the  fire  in  the  mine  had  not  gone  out.  It  still  circulated  ob- 
scurely, gathering  strength  in  the  quiet  darkness.  Another 
occasion  was  alone  wanting  for  a  second  explosion,  an^  a 
hand  to  strike  the  spark.  The  circumstance  of  his  unhappy 
marriage,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  interval,  presented 
this  occasion;  and  the  hand  to  strike  the  spark  was  the  one 
which  had  received  the  nuptial  ring  a  year  before.     The  ex- 
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plosion  was  brutal,  abominable,  insensate — unworthy  of  the 
society  that  tolerated  it. 

Then  came  another  interval ;  the  good  who  had  been 
drawn  into  this  stormy  current  were  seized  with  regret  and 
remorse,  "  Why  did  we  thus  rise  against  ovr  spoilt  and  fa- 
vorite child?"  The  wicked  knew  well  wherefore  they  had 
done  it,  but  the  good  did  not.  Macaulay  told  it  them  one 
day,  twenty  years  afterward,  better  than  any  one  else  has, 
in  one  of  those  passages  where  the  beauty  of  his  style,  far 
from  injuring  truth,  lends  it  a  double  charm,  enhancing  it 
just  as  nature's  beauty  is  set  off  by  a  profusion  of  light. 

This  good  feeling  stealing  over  the  public  coirscience 
alarmed  Lord  Byron's  deadly  enemies.  They  feared  lest 
sentimental  remorse  should  compromise  their  victory ;  and 
they  manffiuvrcd  so  well,  that  from  that  hour  persecution 
took  up  permanent  abode  in  England,  under  pretext  of  of 
fense  to  religion  or  morals.  It  followed  him  on  his  heroic 
journey  into  Greece,  and  ceased  not  with  his  death.  Even 
after  that,  the  venggance  and  rage  of  his  enemies — the  indis- 
cretion and  timidity  of  friends — the  material  or  moral  specn- 
lations  of  all,  together  with  the  assurance  of  impunity — con- 
tinued to  feed  the  fire  which  an  end  so  glorious  as  his  ought 
to  have  quenched.* 

•  The  system  of  dipreoUtirg  Bj-ron's  acta  never  Once  ceased.  It  followed 
him  to  Greece  and  even  to  tho  tomb.  Count  Gumbs,  hia  friend  and  corapaoion, 
in  Bpaaking  of  the  excellent  health  enjoyed  by  all  dnring  the  paaaage  fmia  Ge- 

"WewereineMellcnt  health  and  spirits  dnring  our  whole  voyage  from  Italy 
to  Greece,  and  for  this  we  were  partly  indebted  to  our  medical  man,  and  partly 
to  that  temperance  wliich  was  observed  by  every  one  on  board,  except  at  the  be- 
pnning  of  the  voyage  by  the  captan  of  our  vessel,  who,  however,  ended  by 
adopting  our  mode  of  life.  I  mention  this  to  contradict  an  idle  -itory  told  in  a 
msgarine  ('  The  London  T  '  that  Lord  Byron  on  this  voyage  passed  the  principal 
part  of  the  day  drinking  with  the  captidn  of  the  ship.'  Lord  "Evron,  as  we  all 
did,  passed  his  time  chiefly  reading.  He  dined  alone  on  deck ;  and  somedmeF  in 
the  evening  he  sat  down  with  us  to  a  glass  or  two,  not  more,  of  light  Asti  wine. 
HeamusedMmaelf  in  jesting  occasionally  with  llie  captain,  whom  he  ended,  how- 
ever, hy  inspiring  with  a  love  of  reading,  sncb  ae  he  thought  he»had  never  felt 
betoie." 

But  his  enemies  were  not  discouraged.  When  they  saw  that  Byron  landed  In 
one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  was  a  far  wiser  and  more  prudent  coarae  to 
adopt,  and  one  which  might  prove  infinitely  more  beneficial  to  Greece  than  going 
straight  to  the  Morea,  they  spread  the  report  that  instead  of  going  to  Greece,  he 
spent  his  life  in  debauchery  and  in  the  continnation  of  his  poem  of  'Don  Juan," 
at  rest  in  a  lovely  villa,  sitnated  on  one  of  the  islands.  Moore  informed  him 
rather  abmplly  of  this  report,  which  distressed  him  greatly. 
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But  if  the  war  against  him  did  not  cease,  his  perseverance 
and  courage  in  saying  what  he  thought  did  not  cease  either. 
Who  more  than  he  despised  popnlarity  and  literary  success, 
if  they  were  to  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  truth? 

"  Were  I  alone  against  the  world,"  said  he, "  I  would  not 
exchange  my  freedom  of  thought  for  a  throne."  And  again : 
"  He  who  wishes  not  to  be  a  despot,  or  a  slave,  may  speak 
freely." 

That  such  independence  of  mind,  aided  by  such  high 
genius,  should  have  alarmed  certain  coteries — not  to  speak 
of  certain  political  and  i-eligious  sets,  who  were  all  powerful 
— may  easily  be  conceived.  We  can  not  feel  surprise  at  the 
Bcandals  they  got  up  in  defense  of  their  privileges,  when  at- 
tacked by  a  new  power  who  made  every  species  of  baseness 
and  hypocrisy  tremble ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that,  unknowing 
where  it  would  stop,  they  should  have  sought  to  cast  dis- 
credit on  the  oracle  by  slandering  the  man.  That  the  hark 
hearing  him  to  exile  diould  have  been  pushed  on  by  a  wind 
of  angry  passions  in  coalition— by  a  breeze  not  winged  by 
conscience — may  also  be  conceived ;  but  to  conceive  is  not  to 
absolve,  and  in  using  the  above  expression  we  only  mean  to 
allow  due  ehai-e  to  human  nature  in  general — to  the  charac- 
ter manners,  and  perhaps  to  the  special  requirements  of  En- 
gland. And  if  we  ought  not  to  condone  party  spirit  in  pol- 
itics, defending  privileges  to  the  death ;  nor  the  anti-Chris- 
tian ferocity  displayed  by  that  portion  of  the  clergy  who, 
without  reason  or  sincerity,  attacked  hun  from  the  pulpit ; 
nor  yet  the  malice  and  revenge  displayed  in  the  vile  slanders 
that  pui-sued  him  to  his  last  hour ;  we  can,  on  the  other  hand, 
comprehend,  and  even,  up  to  a  certain  pomt,  excuse  this  pros- 
perous and  noble  country  of  England  for  not  classmg  her 
great  son  among  popular  poets— for  hiding  her  admiration 
cautiously:  since  it  must  be  ackno«-ledged  that  Lord  Byron 
often  acted  and  wrote  rather  as  bdonging  to  hwnanUy,  than 
merely  as  belonging  to  England. 

But  if  be  were  treated  with  the  same  injustice  by  foreign- 
ers, could  the  same  excuse  he  made  for  them  ?  Would  a 
man  be  excusable  if  laziness  and  carelessness  made  him  ac- 
cept, without  examination,  some  type  set  up  for  Lord  Byron 
by  a  country  wounded  in  her  self-love,  as  England  had  been, 
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or  the  reserves  made  by  hostile  biographers,  under  the 
weighty  influence  of,a  society  organized  as  English  society 
then  was  ?  The  vile  system  which  consists  in  seeking  to  give 
a  good  opinion  of  one's  own  morality  by  being  severe  on  the 
morality  of  others,  is  only  too  well  known.  Would  it  be  ex- 
cusable to  apply  it  ruthlessly  to  Lord  Byron  ? — to  pretend  to 
repeat  that  in  attacking  prejudice  he  wounded  morals  ? — that 
he  injured  virtue  by  warring  against  hypocrisy? — that  by 
using  a  right  inherent  to  the  human  mind  in  some  hypothet- 
ical lines  of  a  poem,  written  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
which  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  multitude,  since 
the  greater  number  of  mankind  neither  read  elevated  poetry 
nor  works  of  high  taste ;  is  it  not  absurd  to  pretend  thftt  he 
wished  to  upset  them  in  their  religious  belief,  and  deprive 
tbem  of  truths  which  are  at  once  their  consolation,  support, 
and  i-efiige  in  time  of  sorrow  and  suffering? 

Nevertheless,  Frenchmen  have  spoken  thus ;  and  in  this 
way,  through  these  united  causes,  Lord  Byron  has  remained 
unappreciated  as  a  man  and  unfairly  judged  as  a  poet. 

One  calls  him  thepoet  of  evil;  another  ttie  bard  of  sorrow. 
But  no  !  Lord  Byron  was  not  exclusively  either  one  or  the 
other.  He  was  thepoet  ofthe80ul,j\ist  as  Shakspeare  was 
before  him. 

Lord  Byron,  in  writing,  never  had  in  view  virtue  rather 
than  vice.  To  take  his  stand  as  a  teacher  of  humanity,  at 
his  age,  would  have  seemed  ridiculous  to  him.  After  having 
chosen  subjects  in  harmony  with  his  genius,  and  a  point  of 
view  favorable  to  his  poetic  temperament,  which  especially 
i-equired  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  artificial  passions  and  of 
weak,  frivolous  sentiments,  what  he  really  endeavored  was 
to  be  powerfully  and  enci^otically  true.  He  thought  that 
truth  ought  always  to  have  precedence  over  every  thing 
else — that  it  was  the  source  of  the  ieauiiful  in  art,  as  well  as 
of  all  ffood  in  goals.  To  him  lies  were  evil  and  vice;  truth 
was  good  and  virtue.  As  a  poet,  then,  he  was  the  bard  of 
the  soul  and  of  truth ;  and  as  a  man,  all  those  who  knew 
him,  and  all  who  read  his  works,  mast  proclaim  him  the  poet 
who  has  come  nearest  to  the  ideal  of  truth  and  sincerity. 

And  now,  after  having  studied  this  great  soul  under  every 
aspect,  if  there  wei-e  in  happy  England  men  who  should  es- 
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teem  themselves  higher  in  the  scale  of  virtue  thao  Lord  By- 
ron because  having  never  heen  troubled  in  their  belief,  either 
through  oircnmstances  or  the  nature  of  their  own  mmd,  they 
never  admitted  or  e:q>ressed  any  dovbt;  because  they  are  the 
happy  husbands  of  those  charming,  mdulgent,  admirable 
women  to  be  found  in  England,  who  love  and  forgive  so 
much;  because,  being  rich,  they  have  not  refused  some  trijk 
out  of  their  supei-fluity  to  the  poor ;  because,  proud  and  hap- 
py in  privileges  bestowed  by  their  constitution,  they  have 
never  bkemed  those  inpower:  if  these  proeperous  ones  deem- 
ed themselves  superior  to  their  great  feUow-citizen,  would  it 
be  iinheral  in  them  to  express  now  a  different  opinion? 
Might  we  not  without  rashness  affirm,  that  they  should  rath- 
er hold  themselves  honored  in  the  virtue  and  glory  of  their 
illustrious  countryman,  humbly  acknowledging  that  their 
own  greater  happiness  is  not  the  work  of  their  own  hands  ? 
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REFLECTIONS  UPON  MR.  DISRAELI'S  NOVEL 
"VENETIA:" 

A  SEMI-BIOGRAPHY  OF  LORD  BTEON. 
Is  iVIr.  Disraeli  to  be  classed  among  the  biographers  of 
Lord  ByroD  because  in.  his  preface  to  "  Venetia"  he  declares 
that  his  object  is  to  portray  Lord  Byron  ?  We  do  not  think 
so.  Truth  and  error,  romance  and  history,  ai-e  too  much  in- 
termixed, and  the  author  himself  confesses  this  fact  in  calling 
his  work  a  novel.  But  while  denying  to  "  Venetia  "  the  right 
of  being  styled  a  biogi-aphy,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  both  a 
deep,  true,  and  at  times  admirable  study  of  the  fine  and 
so  ill-judged  character  of  Lord  Byron.  The  extraordinary 
(qualities  with  which  he  was  gifted,  both  in  heart  and  in  mind, 
his  genius,  his  amiahility,  his  irresistible  attractions,  his  al- 
most supernatural  beauty,  are  all  set  forth  with  consummate 
ability,  and  the  gi-eatest  penetration.  He  has  made  all  his 
other  charactera,  which  are  for  the  most  part  imaginary,  sub- 
servient to  this  end ;  and  he  has  created  some  (anch  as  Lady 
Annabel)  which  moralists  will  not  easily  admit  to  be  possible, 
it  being  granted  that  all  the  characters  in  the  book  are  men- 
tally sane.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  virtues  and  quali- 
ties which  adorn  Lady  Annabel  are  compatible  with  the  de- 
fects of  her  nature,  Mr,  Disraeli  has  acted  in  the  same  way 
as  regards  the  circumstances  of  Byron's  life  ;  he  has  heaped 
them  together  without  any  regard  to  what  may  or  may  not 
be  tiTie  in  their  supposed  occurrence,  some  of  them  being 
founded  on  reality  and  others  not  ho. 

He  lias  given  Byron  two  individualities.  Lord  Cadurcis 
represents  Byron  from  his  infancy  to  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
and  Mr,  Herbert  equally  represents  Lord  Byron  from  that 
fatal  epoch  till  his  death.  The  selection  of  two  persons  to 
represent  one  same  character  and  to  allow  of  Byron's  simple 
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yet  complex  nature  being  better  understood  was  a  very  hap- 
py philosophical  notion. 

He  portrays  Lord  Byron  as  he  ■was,  or  as  he  would  have 
been  in  the  given  circnm stances  ;  and  he  pictures  the  others 
as  they  should  or  might  have  been,  not  as  they  were.  In 
reading  "  Venetia  "  it  is  impossible  not  to  like  Lord  Cadurcis, 
and  to  admire  him,  just  as  all  those  who  knew  Lord  Byron 
loved  and  esteemed  him,  or  not  to  respect  Mr,  Herbert,  whom 
he  styles  "  the  best  and  greatest  of  men,"  as  he  would  have 
been  revered  had  Byron  reached  a  greater  age.  He  depicts 
Byron  at  every  epoch  of  his  life,  and  as  circumstances  develop 
his  latent  predispositions. 

Ho  first  shows  him  to  us  as  the  innocent  child,  whose  heart 
is  full  of  tenderness,  meekness,  sensibility,  and  docility,  such 
as  his  tutor.  Dr.  Drury,  said  he  was :  "  rather  easier  to  be  led 
with  a  silken  string  than  with  a  cable ;"  who  is  gifted  with  a 
noble  and  proud  nature,  which  is  easily  moved;  who  possesses 
a  great  sense  of  justice  and  an  undaunted  courage;  who 
scorns  excuse  and  cares  not  to  lessen  his  fault.  He  then 
shows  him  as  the  thoughtful  boy,  both  when  alone  and  with 
others ;  and  as  the  gayest  and  wildest  of  creatures  when  in 
the  company  of  the  beloved  companion  of  his  childish  sports ; 
a  boy  full  of  kindness,  and  of  the  desire  to  please ;  whose  ab- 
sence is  ever  a  subject  of  regret,  eo  great  is  the  love  he  in- 
spires, both  in  his  master  and  in  his  servants,  and  indeed  in 
all  who  come  near  him.  At  his  early  age  can  already  be 
traced  the  genns  of  those  qualities  which  foretell  that  bril- 
liant mind  which  is  to  win  some  day  the  heart  of  a  nation, 
and  dazzle  the  fancy  of  a  world  of  admirers.  The  sight  of 
the  fair  hair  and  of  the  angelic  beauty  of  the  little  Venetia  is 
enough  to  dry  his  tears  ;  and  herein  we  not  only  perceive  al- 
ready the  extreme  impressionable  disposition  of  his  nature, 
but  also  the  power  and  influence  which  beauty  is  destined  to 
exercise  over  him.  The  love  of  solitude  and  meditation  is  al- 
ready traceable  in  the  child.  He  loves  to  wander  at  night 
among  the  dark  and  solitary  cloisters  of  his  Abbey ;  he  loves 
to  listen  to  the  whistling  of  the  wind  re-echoed  by  the  clois- 
ters ;  he  delights  in  the  murmurs  of  the  waters  of  his  lake 
when  the  winter  storms  disturb  their  serenity,  and  uproot 
the  strongest  oaks  of  his  park.  Proud  of  his  i-ace,  his  whole 
Ek2 
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nature  sympathizes  with  the  glorious  deeds  of  his  ancestors, 
and  one  feels  that  he  would  faiu  rather  die  than  show  him- 
self unworthy  of  them. 

One  sees  the  germs  of  poetry  sown  in  his  mind — hut  one 
feels  that  the  heart  alone  can  make  them  fructiiy,  and  give 
them  an  outward  form.  Nothing  is  more  touching  than  the 
tenderness  which  he  feels  and  inspires  wherever  he  goes. 

Mr.  Disraeli  then  shows  hira  in  his  youth,  just  at  the  time 
when  he  is  to  leave  college  for  the  university,  and  presents 
him  to  the  reader  as  a  remarkably  well-educated  young  man, 
in  whom  the  best  principles  have  been  inculcated,  and  whose 
conduct  and  conversation  bear  evidence  of  a  pure,  generous, 
and  energetic  soul  "that  has  acquired  at  a  very  early  age 
much  of  the  mature  and  fixed  character  of  manhood  without 
losing  any  thing  of  that  boyish  sincerity  and  simplicity  that 
are  too  often  the  penalty  of  experience, 

"  He  was  indeed  sincerely  religions,  and  as  he  knelt  in  the 
old  chapel  that  had  been  the  hallowed  scene  of  his  boyish  de- 
votions, he  offered  his  ardent  thanksgiving  to  his  Creator 
who  had  mercifully  kept  his  sou!  pure  and  true,  and  allowed 
him,  after  so  long  an  estrangement  from  the  sweet  spot  of 
his  childhood,  once  more  to  mingle  his  supplications  with  his 
kind  and  virtuous  Mends." 

"He  is  what  I  always  hoped  he  would  be,"  says  Lady 
Annabel  "  Remember  what  a  change  his  life  had  to  endure  ; 
few,  after  such  an  interval,  would  have  returned  with  feelings 
so  kind  and  so  pure,  I  always  fancied  that  I  observed  in  him 
the  seeds  of  great  virtues  and  great  talents,  but  I  was  not  so 
sanguine  that  they  would  have  flourished  as  they  appear  to 
have  done." 

Young  as  he  is,  he  is  already  accustomed  to  reflect ;  and 
the  result  of  his  dreams  is  a  desire  to  live  away  from  the 
world  with  those  he  loves.  The  world  as  seen  by  others  has 
no  attraction  for  him.  -What  the  world  covets  appears  to 
him  paltry  and  faint  He  sympathizes  with  great  deeds,  but 
not  with  a  boisterous  existence.  He  cares  not  for  that  which 
is  ordinary.  He  loves  what  is  rare  and  out  of  the  common 
way.  Iledwells  upon  the  deeds  ofhis  ancestors  in  Palestine 
and  in  France,  who  have  left  a  memorable  name  in  the  annals 
of  their  country.     Cad'urcis  experiences  inwardly  a  desire, 
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and  even  the  power  to  imitate  their  example.  He  feels  that 
to  become  the  world's  wonder  no  sacrifice  is  great  enough ; 
bnt  in  this  age  of  mechanism,  what  career  is  left  to  a  chival- 
rous spirit  like  his?  He  then  longs  for  the  happiness  of  pri- 
vate life  in  the  company  of  so  perfect  a  creature  as  Venetia ; 
but  he  is  still  so  young,  and  Venetia,  who  loves  him  like  a 
brother  and  a  friend,  can  not  as  yet  understand  the  nature 
of  another  kind  of  love.  He  then  leaves  for  the  university, 
with  grief  implanted  at  the  bottom  of  bis  heart.  Disraeli 
then  shows  bow,  after  three  yeare,  during  which  time  his  gen- 
ius had  been  smouldering  as  it  were,  it  at  last  appeared  in  a 
splendor  quite  unrivalled  and  unexampled,  like  a  star  equally 
strange  and  brilliant,  which  scarcely  has  it  become  visible  in 
the  horizon,  than  it  already  reaches  its  zenith.  Not  only  is 
he  distinguished  by  his  writings,  but  by  a  thousand  other 
ways,  which  fill  the  heart  and  dazzle  the  eyes.  _  Where  every 
thing  is  remarkable  he  is  most  noticed ;  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous where  all  is  brilliant.  Ho  is  envied  by  men,  praised 
and  sought  after  by  women,  admired  by  all.  His  life  has  be- 
come a  perpetual  triumph,  a  splendid  act;  which  is  enthusi- 
astically applauded,  and  in  which  be  ever  plays  the  best  and 
most  heroic  part.  In  the  midst  of  this  infatuation  of  a  whole 
nation,  among  those  handsome  and  noble  women  who  forget 
themselves  too  much  since  they  forget  themselves  entirely 
for  the  honor  of  a  look  from  him,  why  is  be  not  happy  ? 
What  is  he  craving  for?  What  is  his  occupation?  Why, 
when  envied  by  all,  is  be  yet  to  be  pitied  ?  It  is  that  bis  life 
is  still,  and  will  ever  be,  the  life  of  the  heart  which  finds  no 
satisfaction  to  its  desire  in  the  midst  of  the  world  wherein  it 
is  doomed  to  live. 

On  one  occasion  he  finds  himself  at  the  house  of  the  most 
fashionable  woman  in  London,  of  the  great  and  beautiful  per- 
son whose  love  for  him  is  greater  than  he  would  wish.  Many 
people  are  assembled  there ;  dinner  is  about  to  be  announced. 
No  one  but  himself  attracts  attention  or  calls  for  enthusiastic 
eulogies ;  yet  be  is  sad,  absent,  wearied.  By  bis  proud,  hand- 
some looks,  his  reserve,  and  his  melancholy  attitude,  he  might 
be  taken  for  an  unearthly  being,  condemned,  as  a  punishment, 
to  visit  our  terrestrial  orb.  All  of  a_sudden  bis  melancholy 
gives  way  to  the  liveliest  animation ;  his  cheeks  glow,  and 
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happiness  beams  in  his  beantiful  eyes.  What  has  happened  ? 
Among  the  guests  arriving  he  has  heard  the  servant  call  out 
the  name  of  hie  old  tutor  at  Cherbuiy,  the  friend  of  all  the 
friends  of  his  youth.  Raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishop,  the 
late  tutor  has  arrived  in  London  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Again  to  see  this  friend  of  his  youth,  who  is  like- 
ly to  speak  to  him  of  Cherbury,  which  he  loved  so  dearly, 
and  of  Venetia,  is  a  pleasure  which  his  triumphs  have  never 
afforded  him;  and  from  that  moment  all  is  changed  in  his 
eyes,  every  thing  is  smiling,  every  thing  is  bright. 

He  learns  that  Lady  Annabel  and  Venetia  have  left  their 
retreat  of  Cherbury  and  have  arrived  in  London.  Cadurcis 
has  but  one  thought,  one  aspiration,  that  of  seeing  them  again. 
He  does  see  Venetia  again,  and  he  feels  that  the  world's 
praises  are  no  longer  any  thing  to  him,  except  to  be  placed 
at  her  feet,  and  that  he  would  give  up  all  the  idolatry  of 
which  he  is  the  object  for  one  year  of  happiness  spent  at 
Cherbury.  When  Venetia  sees  her  ideal  realized,  and  that 
Lord  Cadurcis  unites  in  him  all  the  qualities  of  her  dear 
Plantagenet  with  those  brilliant  and  imposing  talents  which 
command  love  and  admiration  ;  when  she  beholds  in  him  the 
genius  of  her  father  linked  with  the  heart  of  her  earliest 
friend,  to  whom  she  is  still  so  deeply  attached ;  when  she 
sees  her  dear  Plantagenet  "  courted,  considered,  crowned,  in- 
censed—in fact,  a  great  man  "  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  glory 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  applause  of  his  contemporaries, Venetia 
exchanges  her  fraternal  love,  which  was  so  touching,  for  the 
most  ardent  passion  which  one  perfect  creature  can  inspire  in 
one  as  perfect  as  itself 

But  the  obstacle  to  their  happiness  now  arises,  and  Lady 
Annabel  it  is  who  becomes  metamorphosed  into  a  woman 
whose  judgment  is  false,  whose  prejudices  are  great,  whose 
principles  are  inexorable ;  who  knows  nothing  of  the  world, 
nothing  of  her  own  heart  nor  of  the  human  heart ;  who  judges 
all  things  by  certain  arbitrary  rules,  and  acts  sternly  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  inexplicable  judgment.  All  the  love  which 
she  would  have  had  for  Plantagenet  at  Cherbury  is  turned 
into  hatred  on  learning  that  be  has  become  a  great  poet,  the 
admiration  of  his  country,  the  observed  of  all  obsert-ers ;  that 
all  the  world  is  anxious  to  see  him,  that  the  finest  ladies  sigh 
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for  oDe  of  his  looks,  that  he  is  not  insensible  to  their  admira- 
tion, that  he  is  a  Whig,  and  not  only  a  Wlilg,  but  very  near- 
ly a  rebel.  She  reads  his  poems,  and  her  astonishment  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  horror  with  which  they  inspire  her.  She 
sees  Herbert  in  Cadnrcis,  and  unahle  as  she  was  to  understand 
the  former,  so  is  she  unequal  to  the  task  of  comprehending 
Cadnrcis.  An  imaginative  being  makes  her  tremble;  such  a 
creature  can  only  be  a  monster.  The  praises  bestowed  upon 
Cadurcis  do  not  shake  her  prejudices.  His  cousin,  a  brave 
sailor— a  Tory,  whose  nature  is  as  noble  as  it  is  frank  and 
loyal — in  vain  tells  bor  that  Cadurcis  is  one  of  the  most  gen- 
erous, most  amiable,  and  most  praiseworthy  of  men.  In  vam 
docs  he  assure  her  that  notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
their  political  opinions,  he  can  scarcely  give  her  an  idea  of  the 
delicacy  and  unbounded  goodness  which  he  has  shown — that 
his  heart  is  perfect,  that  his  intellect  is  the  finest  that  ever 
existed,  and  that  if  his  conduct  has  at  times  been  a  little  irreg- 
ular, allowances  must  be  made  for  the  temptations  which  as- 
sailed him  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the  sole  master  of  his 
acts,  and  with  all  London  at  his  feet.  "It  is  too  much  for  any 
one's  head ;  but  say  or  think  what  the  world  may,  I  know 
there  is  not  a  finer  creature  in  existence,  Venetia,  who  feels 
the  truth  of  all  this,  inwardly  exclaims, '  Dear,  dear  Cadurcis, 
can  one  be  surprised  at  your  being  beloved  when  you  are  so 
generous,  so  amiable,  so  noble,  so  affectionate  !'  But  the  poor 
child  in  vain  recalls  to  her  mother  the  conduct  of  Plantage- 
net,  who  displays  constancy  in  his  true  affections.  '  No,'  ex- 
claims Lady  Annabel, '  minds  like  his  have  no  heart,  a  diffei-- 
cnt  impulse  directs  their  existence — I  mean  imagination.' " 

Lady  Annabel  tortures  her  daughter,  to  extort  from  her 
the  promise  that  she  will  never  marry  Lord  Cadurcis.  Her 
devotion  for  that  daughter,  which  seemed  to  be  the  essence 
ofberlife,  is  no  longer  in  this  hard-hearted  woman  but  a  form 
of  her  egotism ;  and  Venotia,  vexed  in  all  her  natural  senti- 
ments, instead  of  being  the  idol  of  her  affections,  becomes  in 
reality  the  martyr  of  her  pride,  - 

After  dwelling  upon  the  agony  of  mind  experienced  by 
these  two  beautiful  and  loving  souls,  both  victims  of  Lady 
Annabel's  cruelty,  Disraeli  shows  us  Cadurcis  a  prey  to  de- 
spair ;    enduring  tbe    consequences    of  the   fashionable  life 
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which  he  is  compelled  to  lead,  that  is,  of  the  dissipated  ex- 
istence which  he  wades  through  against  his  will ;  the  victim, 
besides,  of  the  jealous  and  fanatical  love  of  the  great  lady 
whose  yoke  he  had  not  been  able  as  yet  to  shake  ofE  A 
duel  between  him  aad  the  lady's  husband  is  the  result,  and 
nothing  is  more  admirable  than  the  picture  of  Lord  Byron 
(or  Lord  Cadurcis)  in  all  the  scenes  which  precede  and  fol- 
low this  duel ;  his  calmness,  his  courage,  the  mixture  of  hu- 
mor and  wit  with  which  he  ever  was  wont  to  meet  the  great- 
est perils,  and  which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  na- 
ture, and,  above  all,  that  great  and  noble  generosity  of  which 
he  gave  so  many  proofe  in  every  circumstance  and  at  every 
period  of  his  life.  Then  followed  the  consequences  of  the 
duel,  and  the  capital  derived  from  it  by  the  accumulated 
stupidity  and  revenge  of  those  inferior  persons  jealous  of  his 
superiority  and  of  his  popular  fame. 

Nothing  is  so  beautifiil,  however,  as  the  scene  which  takes 
place  first  at  the  club  and  then  at  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
Mr,  Disraeli  shows  this  noble  and  calumniated  creature  the 
object  of  the  base  and  hypocritical  jealousy  of  most  of  his 
colleagues,  who,  notwithstanding  then-  hatred  for  him,  were 
wont  to  call  themselves  his  fiends ;  when,  exhausted  and 
almost  tlie  victim  of  a  ferocious  hatred  of  an  excited  popu- 
lace, he  stands  calm  in  the  midst  of  these  truly  English  ele- 
ments in  the  attitute  of  an  archangel  or  of  a  demi-god,  op- 
posing them  and  maintaining  his  ground  until  with  the  aid 
of  a  few  brave  and  faithful  friends,  of  the  constable's  trun- 
cheon, and  the  arrival  of  the  mounted  guard,  he  succeeds  in 
getting  rid  of  them  altogether.  All  this,  although  not  quite 
true,  either  as  a  historical  fact  or  in  its  details,  is,  however, 
so  admirably  told,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  document  well 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  biographer,  and  of  which  ex- 
tracts can  not  be  given  without  spoiling  the  whole. 

In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  occasioned  by  this  duel,  in 
which  his  adversary  had  been  seriously  wounded,  Cadurcis 
suddenly  finds  himself  abandoned  by  those  who  called  them- 
selves his  friends,  calumniated  by  the  press,  who  spare  no 
falsehoods  to  disparage  his  character,  but  whose  contradic- 
tions have  no  effect  in  his  great  successes.  Cadurcis,  gifted 
as  he  is  with  an  extreme  sensibility,  and  accustomed  to  live 
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in  an  atmosphere  of  praise,  finds  himself  suddenly  nailed  to 
the  pillory  of  public  indignation,  sees  his  writings,  his  habits, 
his  character,  and  hie  person,  equally  censured,  ridiculed,  and 
blemished ;  in  fact,  he  finds  himself  the  victim  of  reaction, 
and  yet  all  this  does  not  afieet  his  mind ;  his  true  agony  is 
caused  not  by  the  regret  at  losing  his  prestige  and  his  popu- 
larity, nor  by  the  conduct  of  those  who  style  themselves  his 
friends,  and  who  now  joined  his  enemies  in  spreading  and 
believing  in  the  false  reports  respecting  him.  His  greatness 
of  soul  and  the  purity  of  his  conscience  alite  help  him  to  en- 
dure these  misfortunes ;  but  what  really  does  give  him  pain, 
is  the  thought  that  all  these  absurd  rumors  will  reach  the 
ears  of  Venetia.  He  has  lost  all  hope  of  obtaining  her  hand, 
but  he  feels  the  want  of  her  esteem.  He  wishes  her  to  judge 
him  as  he  deserves  to  be  judged ;  and  the  thought  that  she 
likewise  may  put  faith  in  the  infamous  and  stupid  reports 
which  are  spread  about  him,  throws  him  into  despair.  When 
his  cousin  announces  to  him  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
the  truth  known  to  Venetia,  how  consoled  he  feels,  and  how 
grateful  is  he  to  his  cousin  I  To  his  credit,  the  cousin  did 
actually,  in  presence  of  Lady  Annabel,  who  remained  in- 
credulous, endeavor  to  re-establish  facts  in  their  true  light; 
and  despite  her  sullen  mood,  did  he  courageously  undertake 
the  defense  of  Cadurcis,  accuse  the  Mounteagles  and  the 
world  in  general,  and  conclude  by  declaring  that  "Cadurcis 
was  the  best  creature  that  ever  existed,  the  most  unfortu- 
nate, the  most  ill-treated ;  and  that  if  one  should  be  liable  to 
lie  pursued  for  such  an  afiair,  over  which  Cadurcis  could 
have  no  control,  there  was  not  a  man  in  London  who  could  be 
sheltered  from  it  for  ten  minutes."  When  Lord  Cadurcis  re- 
ceives Venetia's  message,  which  is  to  tell  him  that  he  remains 
for  her  what  he  has  ever  been,  the  announcement  aots  upon 
him  as  a  charm,  brings  calm  back  to  his  mind,  and  renders 
him  indifierent  for  the  future  to  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
Tlie  experience  of  that  day  has  entirely  cured  him  of  his  for- 
mer deference  for  the  opinion  of  society.  The  world  has  out- 
raged him.  He  no  longer  owes  any  thing  to  the  world.  His 
reception  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  riot  outside  the 
house,  have  severed  his  ties  with  all  classes,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest ;  his  grateful  heart  will  ever  preserve  the  remem- 
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trance  of  those  who  have  shown  him  true  affection  by  dis- 
playing moral  courage  in  his  defense.  But  they  are  few, — 
some  relations,  or  nearly  such  by  their  association  with  them, 
and  for  these  his  gratitude  and  his  respect  are  unlimited; 
but  as  for  the  others,  he  will  pay  them  back  by  showing 
them  his  contempt,  by  publishing  the  truth  respecting  them, 
their  country,  their  habits,  their  laws,  their  customs,  their 
opinions,  in  order  that  they  may  be  known  and  judged  by 
the  whole  world, — a  tribunal  far  more  enlightened  than  the 
limited  one  of  his  native  isle.  Henceforth  he  resolves  never 
again  to  meet  the  advances  of  those  civilized  "  ruffians  "  who 
affect  to  be  sociable.  He  prepares  to  leave  England,  with 
the  intention  never  again  to  return  to  it.  He  shuts  himself 
up  in  his  room  for  a  week,  and  allowing  free  scope  to  his 
passionate  and  wounded  soul,  he  writes  his  adieu  to  England, 
and  in  the  task  his  mind  finds  relief  In  this  poem,  wherein 
a  few  well-merited  sarcasms  find  a  place,  and  wherein  there 
are  many  allusions  to  Venetia,  there  are  passages  so  delicate, 
so  tender,  so  irresistibly  pathetic,  that  it  exercised  an  extraor- 
dinary influence  upon  public  opinion.  Again  the  tide  of 
public  sympathy  runs  high  in  his  favor;  it  is  found  that  Ca- 
durcis  is  the  most  calumniated  of  mortals,  that  he  is  more 
interesting  than  everj  and  Lady  Mounteagle  is  spoken  of  as 
she  deserves.  Cadurcis  is,  however,  too  proud  to  accept  new 
sympathies  likely  to  make  him  suffer  all  that  he  h.is  already 
suffered.  He  quits  Ms  native  land,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
glory,  but  with  contempt  on  his  part  for  that  popular  favor 
of  which  he  has  too  cruelly  experienced  the  worth.  He  sails 
for  Greece,  and  here  Disraeli  shows  how  he  led  a  life  of 
study,  and  finally  depicts  him,  under  the  name  of  Herbert,  as 
a  philosopher  and  a  virtuous  man,  who,  after  behaving  as  a 
hero,  and  after  abandoning  some  of  the  illusions  of  youth, 
and  principally  that  of  making  men  wiser  and  better,  aspires 
only  at  leading  a  mild,  regular,  virtuous,  and  philosophical 
existence. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  chai-m  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  book, 
to  give  extracts  from  which  would  only  be  to  spoil  it,  it 
must,  however,  be  allowed  that  the  real  and  the  imaginary 
are  too  much  intermingled.  All  the  fictions  of  time  and 
place,  which  only  leave  the  sentiments  of  the  real  man  un- 
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touched,  all  the  double  aitd  trehle  characters  which  at  times 
quit,  and  at  others  resume,  their  individuality  almost  as  in  a 
dream,  tend  to  create  a  confusion  which  is  prejudicial  to  truth. 
Thus,  Lady  Anrahel  has  charms  and  qualities  wholly  incom- 
patible with  her  supposed  stern  severity.  Miss  Venetia,  a 
perfect  emanation  of  love  and  beauty,  is  at  times  transformed 
into  an  imaginary  Mies  Cbawoi-th,  and  at  others  into  a  be- 
loved sister,  and  at  othere  again  into  an  adorable  Ada ; 

Lady  Mounteagle  is  sometimes  too  like,  and  often  too  un- 
like, the  real  Lady  C  L ;  the  whole  is  confused,  fatig- 
uing to  the  mind,  and  too  fictitious  not  to  be  regretted,  since 
the  express  intention  of  the  author  is  to  paint  a  historical 
character,  acting  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  generally 
fonnded  on  reality. 

In  following  out  the  intention  of  the  author,  and  his  want 
of  respect  for  truth,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ask  ourselves  why, 
while  respecting  circumstances  of  such  slight  import  as  the 
preservation  of  the  Christian  names  of  the  mother  and  wife, 
he  has  not  done  the  same  for  more  important  accidents  in  the 
hero's  life  ?  Why,  for  instance,  have  described  his  childhood 
aa  a  painful  time  ?  Was  not  Lord  Byron  surrounded  with 
the  tenderest  cares  while  in  Scotland  ?  Had  he  been  unhappy 
there,  would  he  have  transmitted  to  us  in  such  happy  lines 
his  remembrance  of  the  time  which  he  spent  in  the  North  ? 
Is  it  not  in  Scotland  that  his  heart  was  nursed  with  every 
affection,  that  his  mind  drank  in  the  essence  of  poetry  ? 
Why  make  his  mother  die  when  he  was  only  twelve  years 
of  age,  since  she  died  only  on  his  return  from  Spain  and  from 
Greece,  that  is,  when  he  was  twenty-two  ?  Why  make  her 
die  of  grief  at  being  abandoned  by  him,  in  consequence  of  an 
imaginary  scene  which  obliges  her  to  take  refiige  in  the  midst 
of  a  band  of  Bohemian  travellers,  when  it  is  known  that  she 
died  rather  by  the  excess  of  joy  which  she  experienced  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  him  again  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two 
years  ?  Why  change  the  ages,  and  give  Miss  Chaworth 
fifteen  when  she  was  eighteen,  or  himself  eighteen  when  he 
was  fifteen  ?  Why  give  him  such  an  affectionate  guardian 
instead  of  Lord  Carlisle?  It  may  be  ai^ued  that  in  these 
changes  in  the  actual  life  of  Lord  Byron,  we  must  only  per- 
ceive the  genius  of  the  writer,  who  by  making  the  hero's  in- 
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fancy  a  sad  one,  and  causing  the  first  glimpse  of  happiness 
to  dawn  upon  him  at  Cherbury,  in  depriving  him  of  his 
mother  at  an  early  age  in  order  that  he  may  live  entirely  in 
the  Herbert  family,  where  he  finds  so  much  happiness,  and 
repays  it  bo  well,  Mr,  Disraeli  believed  that  he  could  biing 
out  in  better  relief  all  the  tenderness,  kindness,  docility, 
gratitude,  constancy,  and  those  other  rare  and  splendid  quali- 
ties of  his  hero's  yonng  souL  In  reducing  Miss  Herbert's 
years,  and  in  increasing  those  of  his  hero,  the  author  no  doubt 
wished  to  render  forcible  the  sentiments  which  a  child  of 
fifteen  could  not  otherwise  have  inspired  in  a  young  girl  of 
eighteen.  The  imaginary  duel  was  probably  conceived  to 
afi'ord  the  author  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  hero  under 
other  admirable  aspects,  and  especially  to  fiimish  him  with 
the  means  of  casting  blame  upon  English  society,  of  absolv- 
ing him,  and  of  showing  how  he  was  the  victim  of  inherent 
national  prejudices,  which  time  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  erad- 
icating. 

The  exuberance  and  variety  of  the  gifts  which  nature  had 
bestowed  upon  Byron,  together  with  the  universality  of  his 
genius,  which  created  in  him  such  apparently  singular  con- 
trasts, no  doubt  inspired  Mr.  Disraeli  with  the  idea  that  to 
make  him  better  known  it  was  necessary  to  make  two  persons 
of  one,  each  of  a  different  age,  so  as  to  be  able  to  divide  his 
qualities  according  to  their  suitableness  to  those  ages,  and 
to  make  him  act  and  speak  in  accordance  with  each  given 
character  : .  to  show  us  the  man  in  his  moral,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual capacity  during  his  transition  from  early  youth  to  a 
matarer  age,  after  the  experience  of  those  hardships  of  life 
which  have  purified  and  strengthened  his  soul.  The  first 
period  is  represented,  by  the  ardent  and  passionate  Loi-d 
Cadurcis,  the  other  by  the  wise  and  philosophical  Herbert 
In  making  Herbert  live  to  a  mature  age,  and  in  centring  in 
him  every  grace,  every  quality,  every  perfection  with  which 
a  mortal  can  be  gifted,  he  wished  to  show  to  what  degree  of 
moral  perfection  Lord  Byron  might  have  attained,  and  how 
happy  he  might  have  been  in  the  peace  and  quiet  of  domestic 
life  had  be  been  joined  to  another  wife  in  matrimony,  since 
notwithstanding  Lady  Annabel's  faults,  happiness  was  not 
out  of  Herbert's  reach.     Tlie  conclusion  1o  which  Disraeli  no 
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doubt  points  is  the  inward  avowal  by  Lady  Annabel  herself 
that  she,  not  Herbert,  was  the  canse  of  thoir  separation,  and 
of  their  useless  misfortunes.  Again,  when  young  Lord  Ca- 
durcie  returns  from  Greece,  and  when  Disraeli  recounts  his 
conversation  with  Herbert,  his  intention,  no  douht,  was  to 
show  us  the  intellectual  and  moral  progi-ess  which  time  has 
caused  him  to  make, — the  transition  from  the  "  Childe  Har- 
old" of  twenty-one  to  the  "Childe  Harold"  of  "Manfred"  of 
twenty-nine ;  and  from  the  "  Childe  Harold  "  of  thirty  to  the 
"Don  Joan"  and  " Sardanapalus "  of  thirty-three ;  he  thus 
was  able  to  put  in  relief  that  mobility  of  character  which  ex- 
isted in  him  as  regards  a  certain  order  of  ideas,  and  which, 
blended  itself  so  well  with  the  depth  and  the  constancy  of 
other  of  his  views,  enabling  us  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses 
of  that  beautiful  soul,  and  displaying  to  our  admirmg  gaze 
its  numberless  springs  of  action, — at  times  his  constant  aspi- 
ration to  come  to  the  aid  of  humanity,  aad  his  little  hope  of 
succeeding  in  modifying  our  corrupt  nature ;  his  love  of 
glory,  and  how  little  he  cared  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
pulalic  of  which  he  had  experienced  the  fickle  favors ;  his 
knowledge  of  life,  his  simple  tastes,  his  love  of  nature,  and 
the  greatness  of  his  mind,  of  which  no  ambition  or  worldly 
feeling  could  tarnish  the  simplicity  and  even  sublimity.  In 
giving  him  two  individualities  the  novelist  was  better  able  to 
combine  the  passionate  sarcasms  of  Cadurcis  with  the  smiles 
of  goodness  and  tolerance  of  Herbert,  and  to  show  him  to 
ne  as  he  was  wont  to  converse,  mixing  the  wittiest  remarks 
with  the  most  serious  reflections.  He  had  made  him  express 
a  number  of  opinions  apparently  contradictory,  but  which 
belonged  to  his  peculiar  character,  which  was  equally  simple 
and  complex,  alike  sensible  and  passionate,  subject  to  a 
thousand  influences  of  weather  and  seasons  ;  and  though  in- 
flexible in  his  principles  of  honor  as  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  existence,  yet  changeable  in  things  of  minor  importance. 
He  loves  to  mystify,  and  writes,  without  reflecting  as  to  the 
possible  consequences,  a  number  of  things  which  cross  his 
mind,  and  in  which  he  does  not  believe,  but  of  which  his 
love  of  humor  forces  the  expression  to  his  lips.  Again,  Dis- 
raeli tells  us  of  a  number  of  his  real  ideas,  initiates  us  into  his 
literary  tastes,  his  philosophical  views,  his  preferences,  his 
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admiration  for  the  great  men  of  antiquity  and  of  modem 
times;  tells  as  why  his  favorite  philosophers  are  Plato  and 
Epicurus,  his  favorite  characters  in  antiquity  Alexander  and 
Alcibiadee,  both  young  and  handsome  conquerors  ;  in  modem 
times,  Milton  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Bayle  and  Montaigne ; 
what  his  opinions  respecting  Bhakspeare  and  Pope,  what 
Cadurcis,  and  what  Herbert  thinks  of  these ;  and  finally  he 
gives  us  his  views  upon  the  love  which  we  should  have  for 
truth,  upon  the  influence  which  political  situations  bear  upon 
the  grandeur  of  country,  not  only  in  literature  and  in  arts, 
but  likewise  in  philosophy,  and  in  a  number  of  other  ways. 

All  these  means  employed  by  the  great  novelist  certain- 
ly succeed  in  making  of  "  Venetia  "  a  most  delightful  book ; 
but  notwithstanding  its  charms,  as  we  read,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  ask  one's  self  at  times  whether  a  historical  novel  is 
thus  entitled  to  encroach  upon  the  biography  of  great  men. 
Without  pretending  to  settle  the  question,  I  own  that  I  rath- 
er appreciate  the  truth  of  a  historical  work  than  all  the 
pleasure  which  the  talent  of  an  author  can  afford  me,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  if  Mr,  Disraeli,  with  his  admirable  talent, 
had  chosen  to  write  the  life  of  Lord  Byron,  he  would  have 
done  better.  We  should  not,  it  is  true,  have  had  in  the  bi- 
ography either  the  pleasant  life, at  Cherbury,or  the  scene  at 
Kewstead,  neither  the  duel  nor  its  consequences ;  but  we 
should  have  had  almost  a  similar  Lady  Mounteagle,  and  we 
should  have  seen  the  rise  of  that  same  base  spirit  in  his  col- 
league which  greeted  him  at  one  period  of  his  life,  the  same 
wickedness  which  assailed  him,  the  same  jealousy  with  which 
he  was  looked  upon,  the  same  cruel  persecution  to  which  he 
was  subjected,  the  same  hatred  which  assailed  him  on  the 
part  of  the  people  wh.o  had  a  little  before  so  idolized  him, 
and,  in  short,  the  same  reaction  in  the  public  mind  which 
actually  took  place.  We  should,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
equally  seen  the  same  noble  mind,  too  proud  again  to  sub- 
mit to  the  curb  under  the  yote  of  popular  public  feeling. 
He  would  not  have  shown  us  a  charming  Lady  Annabel 
styled  a  virtuous  woman,  though  she  abandons  her  husband 
simply  because  she  believes  he  no  longer  entertains  for  her  all 
the  ardent  love  which  he  had  evinced  during  the  honey-moon  ! 
— a  Lady  Annabel,  indeed,  who  constitutes  in  herself  a  be- 
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ing  morally  impossible,  who  though  she  does  abandon  her 
husband,  spends  her  night  ill  bewailing  his  loss  at  the  foot 
of  his  portrait ;  who,  though  she  adores  her  daughter,  nearly 
causes  her  death  with  grief  from  the  fear  which  she  has 
that  the  chUd  will  not  marry  a  man  of  genius  like  her  father. 
Instead  of  Boch  a  woman  we  should  have  had,  if  not  one 
more  logical  in  her  acts,  at  least  more  real  and  historical,  and 
exemplifying  the  painful  and  murderous  effects  of  silence  in 
the  condemnation  of  a  man  against  whom  the  venom  of 
calumny  has  been  directed — that  man  being  no  less  a  person 
than  her  own  husband.  Instead  of  a  Lady  Annabel  repent- 
ant at  last,  and  self-accusing,  truth  and  reality  would  have 
presented  us  with  an  insensible,  hard-hearted,  and  inexorable 
woman,  who  remains  inflexible  to  the  last,  and  who  deserves 
that  the  efiects  should  be  applied  to  her  of  the  words  which 
Cadurcis,  in  a  moment  of  despair,  pronounces  against  Vene- 
tia's  mother,  when  the  former  declares  that  she  is  the  victim 
of  her  mother,  but  that  nevertheless  she  wil!  do  her  duty; 

"  Then  my  curse  upon  your  mother's  head  !  May  Heav- 
en rain  all  its  plagues  upon  her !     The  Hecate !" 

We  should  not  have  had  a  Venetia  who  is  truly  a  delicious 
emanation  from  a  poet's  mind,  and  the  only  woman  worthy 
of  becoming  the  wife  of  Lord  Byron,  who  sums  up  in  herself 
all  the  tenderness  which  he  must  have  inspired  in  or  felt  for 
a  woman,  a  sister,  or  a  daughter.  But  we  should  have  had, 
instead  of  her,  three  persons  who  really  existed,  and  who 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  Lord  Byron's  life.  The  one 
a  young  lady  of  eighteen,  whom  Lord  Byron  styled  light  and 
coquettish,  but  who  really  possessed  his  heart  at  fifi;een  years 
of  age  ;  the  other  his  dear  Augusta,  who  was  truly  a  Venetia 
toward  him  ;  and  finally,  his  beloved  little  Ada,  for  whom  he 
had  such  a  paternal  tenderness.  Instead  of  an  elderly  Her- 
bert returning  to  domestic  happiness,  which  would  simply 
have  been  impossible  with  the  wife  whom  Fate  had  chosen 
for  Lord  Byron,  we  should  have  had  a  handsome  young  man 
who  has  not  waited  until  he  had  reached  the  mature  age  of 
Herbert  to  be  adorned  with  every  virtue,  in  whom  reason  is 
not  the  efiect  of  growing  years,  whose  wisdom  is  not  that  of 
the  old ;  and  instead  of  the  pathetic  catastrophe  which  is  at- 
tributed to  Herbert  and  Cadurcis  together,  and  which  really 
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